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THE  PHARMACY  ACT  AND  THE  BYE-LAWS. 

^  The  construction  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  a  fertile  source  of  dispute  and 
litigation,  and  however  carefully  an  Act  may  be  worded,  we  are  told  that  a 
coach  and  four  may  be  driven  through  it.  Vet  many  Acts  of  Parliament,  in 
spite  of  these  imperfections  and  liabuities,  work  well,  and  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  Pharmacy  Act  was  the  result  of  many  years'  labour  and  repeated  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  class  for  whose  improvement  and  benefit  it  was  intended. 
Its  merits  and  demerits  we  have  already  explained  and  discussed.  It  has  been 
received  by  the  Pharmaceutists  of  this  country  as  a  boon,  likely  to  raise  their 
status  and  advance  their  interests.  From  the  permissive  character  of  the  Act,  it 
is  calculated  to  effect  this  object  without  interfering  with  the  trading  rights  and 
privileges  of'other  persons,  consequently  the  parties  concerned  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  turning  it  to  the  best  account,  are  the  Members 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  to  whom  this  duty  is  entrusted.  It  is  in  their 
power  to  realise  all  that  is  contemplated  in  the  Act,  or  to  neglect  it  and  lose  the 
benefit  designed  for  them.  They  are  the  parties  concerned  in  the  relations 
made  and  established  under  the  Act,  and  if  they  agree  among  themselves  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  impeded  in  their  progress  or  opposed  in  their  wishes. 
They  are  empowered  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
and  to  settle  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  those  who  desire  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege. 

The  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  Society,  is,  however,  subject  to  one 
limitation,  namelj^r,  the  veto  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  confirmation  .of  the 
bye-laws  is  required.  This  proviso  was  introduced  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
apprehensions  expressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  medical  bodies,  that  the 
Chemists  were  not  competent  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  It  was  suspected  by  some  parties  that  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  had  some  ulterior  object  in  view  besides  the  advancement  of  the 
art  and  science  of  Pharmacy,  and  that  unless  placed  under  some  check  or 
control,  they  would  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Ap(^ecaries,  and  become  medical 
practitioners.  It  was  thought  advisable  by  the  promoters  of  the  Pharmacy  Bill 
to  pulf  an  end  to  these  doubts  and  fears,  and  silence  the  opposition  to  which  they 
had  given  rise,  by  enacting  that  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  approval  and  confirmation.  This  it  was  thought 
would  afford  a  security  agiunst  the  perversion  of  the  Society  to  purposes  at 
variance  with  its  original  province  and  intention,  and  no  objection  could  h& 
urged  aj^ainst  a  kind  of  control  which  would  only  be  adversely  exercised  in  the 
event  of  some  palpable  deviation  on  the  part  of  the  Society  from  the  right  path. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  bye-laws,  whidi  occupied  the  Council  and 
a  special  Committee  during  several  months,  questions  arose  on  which  a 
difference  of  opinion  existed.  Under  competent  legal  advice  these  differences 
were  maturely  considered,  fully  discussed,  and  finmly  adjusted ;  and  the  bye- 
laws  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  submitted  to  the  Menibers  for  confirmation, 
were  supported  by  the  entire  Council  with  the  exception  of  one  Member.  On 
most  of  tne  questions  which  had  given  rise  to  discussion,  mutual  concessions  had 
brought  all  parties  to  a  unanimous  decision,  but  there  was  one  point — and  that 
rather  an  important  one->on  which  the  opposition  was  maintained  against  a 
majority  of  twenty  to  one. 

The  resistance  which  was  made  by  this  minority,  reinforced  at  the  Special 
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General  Meeting  by  three  Members  of  the  Society  not  on  the  Coimcil,  haying 
failed,  and  the  entire  bye-laws  having  been  passed  b;^  a  very  laree  majority  at 
that  meeting,  the  opponents  resorted  to  another  expedient.  Ayaiung  themselyes 
of  the  yeto  of  the  Secretary  of  State  oyer  the  bye-laws,  and  regardless  of  the 
consequences  which  must  result  from  a  stoppage  of  the  machinery  of  the  Society, 
they  next  appeared  at  the  Home  Office,  and  pursued  their  opposition  wiUi 
implacable  rancour,  placing  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  invidious  nosition  of 
arbitrator  in  a  personal  dispute  which  the  Members  had  already  settled,  so  far  as 
ihey  had  the  power  to  do  so,  in  the  most  unequiyocal  manner.  It  was  not  suffi- 
cient that  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  late  C!onneil  twenty  had  adopted 
the  bye-laws— that  twenty  of  the  present  GonncU  had  signed  a  memorial  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  their  fay our~  that  a  Snedal^  General  Meetinr  had 
confirmed  them  by  an  oyerwhelming  majority — tne  mmority,  laying  mn&  the 
usual  deference  and  courtesy  in  such  cases,  persisted  in  th^  reeistanoe,  and  the 
business  of  the  Society  was  brought  to  a  stand,  pending  the  settlement  of  a 
point  of  law,  which  having  been  raised,  must  be  decided  on  legal  authority 
before  the  final  confirmation  of  the  bye-laws  could  take  place. 

As  we  before  observed,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  sources  of  litigation  in 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  present  instance  there  are  materials  m  special 
pleading  on  both  sides,  which  might  fiunish  profitable  occupaition  for  the 
lawyers.  If  the  opponents  of  the  bye-laws  had  succeeded  in  their  object,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  Council  to  reconsider  and  alter  the  bye-laws,  to 
convene  a  Special  General  Meeting  for  their  confirmation,  and  again  to  submit 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Two  or  three  months  might  have  elapsed 
before  [the  final  confirmation  oould  have  taken  place,  and  during  this  interval 
the  business  of  the  Society  could  not  have  proceeded.  It  may  be  a  nuttter  of 
surprise  to  some  of  our  readers  that  a  Society,  comprising  neariy  three  thousand 
Members,  should  have  been  involved  in  so  much  perplexity  by  the  oppositaon  of 
so  small  a  minority ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  although  the  difference  of 
oi>inion  had  reference  in  the  first  instance  to  the  amount  of  composition  fee  for 
Life  Membership  to  be  charged  to  those  who  were  Members  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  ^und  upon  which  the  appeal  was  made  totiie  Secretary 
of  State,  was  the  assertion  that  the  levying  of  any  fee  whatever  firam  these 
parties  was  ill^al.  This  being  a  point  of  law,  could  only  be  settled  on  legal 
authori^,  and  oonsequently  four  opponents,  or  even  one,  cooid  raise  the  question. 
We  could  never  understand  under  what  pretext  they  could,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
no  fee  could  leeally  be  chained,  sanction  a  fee  of  haif-a-crown,  or  admit  that  if  the 
fee  had  been  five  guineas  instead  of  ten,  they  would  not  have  opposed  it.  This 
inconsistency  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain.  The  confirmation  of  the 
bye-laws  by  the  Secretary  of  State  has  settled  the  question  for  the  present, 
and  as  this  confirmation  is  only  for  one  year,  and  subject  to  the  decision  of 
a  court  of  law,  die  opponents  will  have  the  ojmortunity  of  renewing  hostilities  at 
a  future  time.  They  have  already  acquired  the  notoriety  of  obstructing  the 
busmess  of  the  Society  for  more  than  a  month,  whidi  has  caused  much  dissatis- 
faction among  the  llj^embers,  disappointment  to  candidates  for  admission,  and 
inconvenience  to  students  coming  up  for  examination.  They  have  involved  the 
Society  in  legal  expenses,  and  brought  upon  it  the  discredit  of  being  divided 
i^ainst  itself,  and  this  at  a  time  when  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
establish  its  strength  and  influence  under  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  Jul^, 
when  the  business  of  the  Society  will  be  resumed,  the  election  of  Members  will 
take  place,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  examination  of  candidates,  to 
whom  due  notice  will  be  given. 


TRANSACTIONS  * 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 
FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Junt  I,  1853. 

EI.ECTION  OF  OFFICSBS. 

The  following  Membcfrs  were  elected  to  the  respective  offices  of  the  Society 
for  the  next  twelye  months :— ^ 

Mr.  HsNBT  Dbans,  President, 

Mr.  JoHK  T.  Davbnpokt,  Vice-President 

Mr.  Dakobl  Bull  Hakbubt,  Treasurer, 


COMMimiCATIOlr  FBOM  THE  CHANCBLLOB  OF  THE  EXCHEQUEB. 

The  following  letter  was  read,  being  a  replj  to  the  memorial  of  the  late 
Council,  addressed  to  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  of  Uie 
proposed  reduction  in  the  import  duties  on  morphia  and  its  salts,  and  some  other 
chemicals,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  licence  for  the  sale  of  pepper : — 

''  Downing  Street,  2^th  May,  1853. 

"  Sib,— I  am  desired  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  acknowledge 
the  favour  of  your  communication  of  the  18th  instant,  complaining  of  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  duty  on  morphia,  and  have  to  acquiunt  you  that  upon  a 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  come  to  the  c(»iclu«iDn  not  to  propose  any  alteration  in  the  present  rate  of 
duty  on  morphia. 

^'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  regrets  that  your  communication  should 
have  so  long  remained  unanswered,  but  he  hopes  that  you  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  immense  amount  of  correspondence  and  work  which  at  the  pre- 
a&at  moment  takes  place  in  this  department. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  To  Hbnut  Dbamb,  Esq."  "  R.  W.  Wilbbaham. 

It  was  resolved — "  That  the  F^esid«iit  be  requested  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  communication  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  to  request  the  &vour  of  a  reply  to  that  part  of  the  memoxial  of 
the  Council  which  related  to  the  pepper  licence." 

THE   BTE^IiAWy. 

Mr.  Bell  reported  that  he  had  on  Monday,  May  30th,  had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Palmerston  on  the  subject  of  the  bye-laws,  which  he  had  at  the  request  of 
the  late  President  transmitted  to  the  Home  Office  on  the  11th  of  May.  Lord 
Palmerston  informed  him  that  a  deputation  of  Members  of  the  Society  had 
applied  for  and  obtained  an  audience  in  opposition  to  the  bye-laws,  and  had 
raised  objections,  which  would  require  consideration.  His  Lordship  expressed 
his  desire  to  com^y  with  the  request  on  behalf  of  the  Society ;  but  as  it 
appeared  that  the  Members  had  a  disagreement  among  themselves  on  some 
matters  of  detail,  in  which  he  was  not  concerned  or  interested,  he  felt  some 
hesitation  in  coming  to  a  decision  until  the  merits  of  the  case  on  both  sides  had 
been  duly  considered,  and  requested  to  have  in  writing  any  explanatory  remarks 
which  might  be  necessary  in  support  of  the  views  of  the  Council.  Having 
briefly  explained  the  nature  of  the  question  in  dispute,  Mr.  Bell  promised  to 
forward  a  written  communication  with  the  requisite  documents — ^which  he  had 

*  In  the  absence  of  the  Committee,  which  is  not  yet  appoioted,  the  Transactions  ate  pablished 
this  month  on  the  anthority  of  the  I^esident  and  Yice-PresidenU 
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done ;  but  had  ascertained  firom  Mr.  Waddington  that  some  dela^  in  the  decision 
would  be  unavoidable,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  busmess.  He  had 
also  thought  it  right  to  report  the  state  of  aifairs  to  Mr.  Brace,  who  .gave  it  as 
*  his  opinion  that  it  was  not  safe  for  the  Council  to  proceed  with  the  business  of 
the  Society  until  the  bje-laws  were  dulpr  confirmed,  as  various  questions  miffht 
arise  as  to  the  leffalitj  of  such  proceedmgs.  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  he  had  luso 
seen  several  Menders  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  late  House  of  Commons, 
by  whom  the  Pharmacy  Bill  had  been  settled,  and  had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
bye-laws  as  passed  by  the  late  Council,  and  confirmed  by  the  Special  General 
Meeting,  were  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  that  Committee ;  but  ^e 
Bill  having  become  an  Act,  it  must  be  construed  according  to  the  legal  inter- 
pretation of  the  words,  and  the  question  therefore  rested  with  the  lawyers,  who 
by  special  pleading  might  raise  a  variety  of  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  cause 
much  delay.  In  me  mean  time  the  Society  was  at  a  dead  lock,  and  must  wait 
the  decbion  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

The  position  of  the  Sodety  under  these  circumstances  having  been  duly  con- 
sidered, and  the  Council  beinff,  with  one  exception,  unanimous  on  the  subject, 
it  was  resolved  to  memoriiuize  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  following 
memorial  was  adopted. 

The  Secretarv  was  instructed  to  convey  or  transmit  the  same  to  the  Members 
of  the  Council  m  town  and  country  for  signature,  and  to  forward  it  to  the 
Home  Office. 

MEMORIAL. 
TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMEBSTON,  MJP., 

SECBETABT  OF  STATE,  &C  &C 

The  undersigned  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  Lordship  the 
following  statement  in  reference  to  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Society  : 

The  said  Bye-laws  were  framed  by  a  Committee  of  the  late  Council,  under 
the  legal  advice  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt.  They  were  almost  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Council,  and  duly  confirmed  by  a  very  large  majority  at  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Members  convened  for  that  purpose,  on  the  11th  of  Mav. 

The  present  Council  was  elected  on  the  18th  of  May,  after  the  Bye-laws  had 
been  for  several  weeks  in  circulation  amonff  the  Meml>er8. 

The  former  Bye-laws  having  on  the  18Ui  of  May  ceased  to  be  in  force,  the 
business  of  the  Society  cannot  proceed  imtil  the  new  Bye-laws  have  been  duly 
confirmed  b^  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  this  day,  it  was  resolved  that  a  Memorial 
should  be  add^ssed  to  your  Lordship,  signed  by  those  members  of  the  Council 
who  support  the  Bye-laws,  believing  them  to  be  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the 
Society,  and  founded  on  principles  of  equity  and  justice  to  the  parties 
concerned. 

The  objection  taken  to  the  Bye-laws  by  certain  members  of  the  Society  is  the 
renewal  annually  of  the  register  of  those  parties  who  have  been  reeistered  as 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  Members  of  the  Society 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  which  requires  that  they  shaU  subscribe 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society  in  such  manner  as  shaO  be  provided  in  the  regulations 
thereo£ 

The  opponents  of  the  Bye-laws  desire  that  the  register  should  be  permanent, 
and  that  tibe  parties  so  registered  shall  not  be  required  in  future  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  tne  Charter  under  which  the  privilege  of  registration  was  conferred 
upon  them. 

While  the  Coimcil  do  not  advocate  a  compulsory  payment  to  the  Society, 
which  is  established  on  voluntary  principles,  they  respectfully  submit  that  all 
who  eujoy  the  privilege  of  regbtration  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  should  either 
pay  the  registration  fees  required  by  the  Act,  or  the  subscription  to  the  Society 
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in  li€u  of  sucli  fees.  Thej  believe  this  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  princii>les 
of  the  Charter  and  the  Act,  and  are  supported  in  this  opinion  by  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt,  by  whom  the  Bye-laws  were  settled. 

Under  the  circumstances  above  detailed,  the  undersigned  respectfully  request 
your  Lordship's  early  attention  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Bye-laws. 

(Signed)  Henby  Dkanb,  President. 

John  T.  Davknpoet,  Vice-President. 

Thomas  Herhikg,  40,  Aldersgate  Street. 
Daniel  Hanbuby,  Plough  Court, 

Lombard  Street. 
Felix  Garden,  Oxford  Street. 
John  B.  Edwards,  Liverpool. 
George  Edwards,  Dartford. 
Pbter  SauiRE,  Oxford  Street,  London. 
John  Watts,  Edgeware  Boad. 
Jacob  Bell,  338,  Oxford  Street. 


William  Southall,  Birmingham. 
KiCHARD  W.  Giles,  Clifton. 
Joseph  Gifford,  Strand,  London. 
William  Hooper,  Great  Bussell  Street. 
George  W.  Sandford,  47,  Piccadilly. 
William  L.  Bird,  Oxford  Market. 
William  H.  Bucklee,  86,  New  Bond  St. 
William  Murdoch,  Glasgow. 
John  P.  Macfarlanb,  Edinburgh. 
James  Woolley,  Manchester. 

A  few  Candidates  for  election  as  Members  and  Associates,  whose  certificates 
had  been  postponed  for  inqmry  by  the  late  Council,  were  elected,  pro  forma, 
subject  to  confirmation  at  a  future  meeting,  and  the  Council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  June  15th. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL. 

June  I5th. 

MB.  HENBY  DEANE,  PBBSIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

communication  fbom  the  chancellob  of  the  EXCHEQUEB. 

The  Pbesident  reported  that  he  had  communicated  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Coimcil,  and  that  he  had  received  the  following  reply : — 

^^  Downing  Street,  loth  June,  IS6S. 
"  Sib, — ^The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  desires  me  to  acquaint  you,  with 
reference  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  that  the  proposed  scale  of  Excise 
Licences  has  been  under  reconsideration,  and  he  expects  in  a  few  days  to  be  able 
to  print  the  resolutions  afresh,  which  will  exhibit  to  you  the  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to  this  question. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  To  Hbnby  Deanb,  Esq."  "  R.  W.  Wilbbaham. 

THE  bye-laws. 

The  Secbbtaby  reported  that  he  had  forwarded  the  memorial  which  had  been 
adopted  at  the  last  meeting,  to  the  Members  of  Council,  either  personally  or  by 
post,  and  had  transmitted  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  note  in  which  he 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  memorial  was  signed  by  twenty  Members  of  Council, 
the  entire  number  being  twenty-one. 

Mr.  Bell  reported  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Brace,  and  also  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  on 
the  subject  of  the  present  position  of  the  Society,  and  had  been  instructed  that 
inasmuch  as  the  powers  vested  in  the  Council  by  the  Charter  and  the  Act  were 
subject  to  the  bye-laws,  it  was  neither  expedient  nor  safe  for  the  Council  to 
proceed  with  the  business  of  the  Society  under  existing  circumstances.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  defer  the  examinations  and  the  election  of  new  Members. 

Some  discussion  arose  on  this  subject,  as  it  was  observed  that  it  would  be  a 
source  of  inconvenience  and  disappointment  to  many  who  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  coming  up  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  on  an  early  day,  and  also  to 
those  who  were  about  to  be  admitted  as  Members  under  the  new  bye-lawi  It 
was  suggested  that  this  bye-law  having  been  passed  and  duly  confirmed  inde- 
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peikdentlj  of  the  other  bje-laws,  and  the  KzanuDers  btinf;  expnnlj  recojnuzed 
m  the  Act,  the  election  of  Members  and  examinations  might  proceed,  fiat  on 
further  consideration  this  was  deemed  inexpedient,  as  the  terms  of  admission,  tha 
lees  on  examination  or  registration,  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  conducting 
the  examination,  were  among  the  matters  enumerated  in  the  Charter  and  the  Act 
to  be  regulated  by  b^e-laws,  and  the  Societjr  having  no  bje-laws  the  Council 
could  only  act  on  their  own  personal  responsibility.  Doubts  might  arise  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Council  who  had 
placed  them  in  this  difficulty,  would  be  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  renewed 
nostilities.  The  Council,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  suspend  the  business  of  the  Society  until  the  bye-laws  should 
have  been  duly  confirmed. 

Allusion  having  been  made  to  the  sale  of  Br.  Fereira's  library,  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  expressed  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  works  in  that  ooU 
lection  would  be  valuable  additions  to  the  library  of  the  Society^  but  under 
existing  circumstances  the  Council  did  not  feel  competent  to  pass  a  resolution  oa 
the  subject,  the  funds  ^f  the  Society  beine  according  to  the  Charter  under  tho 
management  of  the  Council,  subject  to  thel>ye-law8.  Some  Membcaa,  however, 
took  on  themselves  the  responsioility  of  requesting  the  librarian  to  attend  tho 
fiale,  and  to  use  his  discretion  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  books  which  it  waa 
important  to  secure,  trusting  to  the  sanction  of  the  Council  at  a  future  meeting. 


THE  CQNFIRMATiaN  OF  THE  BYE-LAWS  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

*<  CUq>ham^  June  23,  1853. 
"  Sm,— Lord  Palmerston  having  confirmed  and  approved  the  Bye-laws  of 
the  Society  as  submitted  to  him,  it  appears  to  us  desirable  that  his  communication 
should  be  published  in  the  Society^s  Transactions  for  this  month,  that  the 
Members  at  laroe  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.     We  therefore  request  your  immedi»t.e  attention  to  the  same. 

"  Heiybt  DsAinB,  President^ 
"  J.  T.  Davjbnpobt,  Vice-Pttaidmt. 
"  To  Mr.  G.  W.  SfiOTH,  Secretary.'^ 

'•  WkiUhnka,  \  7tk  Jtine,  1853. 
"  SiB, — ^I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Palmerston  to  return  to  you  herewith  the 
Bye-laws,  confirmed  and  approved  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  held  on  the  11th  ultimo.  Lord  Palmerston 
having  signified  his  confirmation  and  approval  of  them,  as  required  by  the  Act 
of  Parlisment,  for  the  space  of  one  year  from  this  date,  and  subject  to  the 
decision  of  a  Court  of  Law  upon  the  legal  questions  which  have  arisen,  or  may 
arisQ  with  reference  to  them. 

''I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"  H.  Waddwotoht. 
"!%€  Secretary  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain^ 
17,  Bloonubury  Square,^* 

"I  HSKBBT  certify  my  confirmation  and  approval  of  the  annexed  Bye-laws^ 
confirmed  and  approved  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain*  held  on  the  11th  ult.,  for  the  space  of  one  year  from 
tius  date,  and  subject  to  the  decision  of  a  Court  of  Law  upon  the  legal 
questions  which  have  arisen,  or  may  arise,  in  reference  to  any  of  them. 

"  Palmebstoh. 

"  Whitehall,  I7ih  June,  1863." 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS,  ASSOCIATES,  AND   BEGISTEREB  APPRENTICES 

Elected  in  May  and  June, 

MBMBBRS. 

Aberdeen  Wilsoii,  George   256,  George  Street 

Alston  Thompson,  George Marketplace 

Andoyer Sincock,  William High  Street 

Appleby Longrigg,  John   Marketplace 

Ashton-under-Lynb  -  Boatock,  William    249,  Stamford  Street 

Attlebobouoh  l)e  Carle,  Joseph  P.    

AxMiNSTER Pryer,  William  S West  Street 

Banbury Ealkner, Richard Marketplace 

Beccles   Steele,  Samuel New  Market  Place 

Bedford  ^..,.  Palgrave,  Chas.  F High  Street 

BiLLERicAY Nix,  Johu  K ...High  Street 

Birmingham   Adey,  Alfred   

Scott,  Edward 1,  Easy  Row,  Paradise  Street 

Blackburn Famworth,  William  North  Gate 

Blackheath  Roe,  William  Chas Tranquil  Vale 

Blairgowrie Crarer,  John    High  Street 

Bradford   Sharp,  John 79,  Westgate 

Brechin  Shiress,  William  ...^... 

Bridobwater Hurman,  John 

Bridlington  »..^ Smith,  William  Centre  Market  Place 

Brierly  Hill Steward,  John High  Street 

Bristol Lamotte,  Thos.  Gallye  Union  Street 

Bromwich  W. Constahle,  Edwin Bract  Street 

BucKENHAM ^.....  Manning,  William  Marketplace 

Buckley Wright,  Thos.  WUliams The  Cross 

Burnley Anningson,  Josh.  Wm St.  James's  Street 

Bury  St.  Edmunds    ...  Hadfield,  Fredk.  Brown..l...7,  Abhey  Gate 

Callington Mazkes,  Chas.  Ferris  .....^...Fore  Street 

Cambbidoe Lyon,  Henry   Petty  Cury 

Chapel  Allerton......  Johnstone,  Codirane 

Chbbtsst Bicknell,  Samuel  T 

Whitall,  James  Guildford  Street 

Cufton Hale,  Jacob  Henry 1,  Mall  Place 

Colchester...... Leech,  William 33,  St.  Botolph  Street 

Conglbton Hadfield,  John High  Street 

Croydon Jennings,  William  T " 

Lancaster,  Henry  143,  High  Street 

Dedham Lasham,  John Dedham  Street 

Denbigbl Edwards,  William  High  Street 

Denton Arrandale,  Elihu Long  Lane 

Deptford Dawson,  Stanhope 3,  Pomeroy  Terrace 

Derby  Parker,  Frederick  Corn  Market 

Devonpobt Hifley,  lUchard  James   15,  Cornwall  Street 

Parker,  Cottrell  Morrice  Town 

Dover Eastes,  Thos.  Henley 10,  Cannon  Street 

DuNDEB    Hamilton,  Alexander 69,  High  Street 

Laird,  William    ;..West  Port  Street 

Russell,  David High  Street 

Dunfermuns Bryee,  James Bridge  Street 

Durham  Leighton,  John  Hunter 12,  Elvet  Bridge 

East  Gbis STEAD  Fearless,  John...., 

EccLES Booth,  Thomas B Marketplace 

EccLESHALL   Smith,  Hcury High  Street 

Edinburgh ^.  Coleman,  Abraham 18,  Frederick  Street 

Eton Wybom,  Thomas   100,  High  Street 

Exeter   Milton,  William High  Street 

Falkirk  ^ Hardie,  James High  Street 

Falmouth   Michell,  John  A. ....Market  Strand 
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Eabeham Batchelor,  Charles West  Street 

GiLLiNOHAM Neave,  Edward   Market  Place 

Glasgow McGregor,  Andrew.. 136,  Cowcaddens 

Gbavesend Beaumont,  William  H 22,  New  Boad 

Hackfobd Lacey,  John Market  Place 

Haufax  Wood,  Benjamin 53,  Northgate  Street 

Heaton  Nobbis Patten,  William  H 50  and  52,  Heaton  Laue 

Hull Alcock,  George    

Hyde Smith,  Josias  Market  Street 

Ibonbbidge Hartshorn,  Wm.  H.  T Market  Place 

Jebsey Anderson,  Charles  T St.  Heliers 

-   Duprey,  Jean  A.  B '* 

Millais,  Thomas  '* 

Truman,  Francis  C ** 

Kelso  Sim,  George Wood  Market 

Keswick  Hogarth,  William   Main  Street 

KiDDEBMiNSTEB Pcarcc,  Jamcs Mill  Street 

Leeds  Calvert,  John  Dean    North-hall  Street 

Greaves,  William Holbeck,  and  30,  Vicar  Lane 

Leek Johnson,  Thomas Derby  Street 

Leicesteb Ashton,  John  Swann Market  Place 

Butler,  Thomas  Edward 

Merry  weather,  Charles High  Street 

Liverpool  Barber,  George    41,  Great  George  Street 

Yates,  George 103,  Byrom  Street 

London Bailey,  Pelamore,  J 30,  Conduit  Street 

Barron,  Frederick  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street 

Bolton,  William  146,  Holbom  Bars 

Coleby,  George    93,  Cheapside 

Collms,  Robert  N.  Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street 

Elam,  Benjamin 196,  Oxford  Street 

Elvey,  Thomas 8,  Halkin  Street,  Belgrave  Sq. 

Gadd,  Charles New  Bridge  Street,  VauxhaU 

Gosling,  William 3,  Gray's  Place,  Brompton 

Gorringe,  Walter  E 11,  Jonson's  Place,  Harrow  Bd. 

Grisdale,  John  M 216,  Tottenham  Court  Boad 

Haslam,  Simeon  11,  Union  Place,  City  Road 

Hulse,  Richard 10,  Moreton  Ter.,  Kentish  Tq. 

Jamieson,  John  49,  Davies  Street 

Johnson,  William   254,  High  Street,  Southwark 

Knight,  James Ne wington,  Surrey 

Lever,  William   21,  Moorgate  Street 

Macord,  Robert   58,  Minories 

Matland,  George   10,  Nassau  PL,  Commercial  Rd. 
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PHTTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 
17,  Bloomtbury  Square,  May  2. 

BOBEBT  BENTLET,  ESQ.,  F.L.8.,  &C.,  PBE8IDENT,  IK  THE  CHAIB. 

Setebal  new  Members  joined  the  Club. 

A  Donation  of  British  plants,  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Braithwaite,  was  announced. 
Mr.  BowEN,  of  Bideford,  sent  a  series  of  fresh  flowers  from  North  DeYon. 
Mr.  D.  Hjlnbuby  exhibited  the  following  specimens: — 

1.  Bavensara  nuts,  produce  of  AgathophyUam  aromaticum^  a  tree  of  Madagascar; 
where  thej  are  used  as  a  spice,  and  whence  they  hare  occasionallj  been  brought  to 
France. 

2.  Casca  pretiosa,  the  bark  of  Meapihdaphne  prttioaa,  a  natire  of  Brazil  It  is 
highly  valued  as  an  aromatic    Nat  Ord.  Laurinese. 

The  Secbetaet  presented  a  Report  of  a  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Club, 
resident  at  Worcester,  held  April  22,  when  the  **  Worcester  Branch  of  the 
Phytologlcal  Club"  was  formed.  A  few  simple  rules  were  adopted,  proTiding  for 
periodical  meetings,  herborizing  excursions,  the  formation  of  a  local  herbarium  of 
plants  found  in  the  county,  &c.  A  standing  note  was  appended  to  the  rules,  to  the 
effect,  "  That  members  be  exhorted  to  be  particularly  obserrant  of  Profttsor  Bent- 
ley's  truthful  remarks  on  the  destruction  of  habitats  for  scarce  plants^neyer  to 
allow  their  love  of  collecting  to  supersede  their  love  of  botany"  Considering  the 
assistance  that  more  experienced  botanists  of  the  neighbourhood  could  confi^r,  in  the 
formation  of  a  county  herbarium,  it  was  resolved,  <^  That  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Tliompson,  and  T.  Westcombe,  Esq.,  be  invited  to  become  honorary 
members."  The  commencement  of  a  library  was  proposed,  and  a  few  books  were 
presented  for  this  object. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Walker,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Gissing,  were  appomted  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Walker  to  be  chairman,  and  Mr.  Gissing  secretary. 

The  Secbetabt  read  a  letter  from  E.  Newman,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  asking  infor- 
mation upon  the  uses  of  ferns  throughout  the  country,  for  the  forthcoming  edition  of 
his  "  British  Ferns." 

Mr.  Newman  enquires— 1st.  Are  there  any  species  of  British  ferns  used  in 
medicine  ? 

2nd.  Which  species,  and  under  what  names?  On  this  subject  three  provincial 
Chemists  have  assured  me,  that  Polypodium  vulgare  of  botanists  is  the  Polypodiwn 
Filix-mas  of  pharmacy,  and  I  have  verified  this  nomenclature  in  one  instance. 

3rd.  Whether  the  use  of  ferns  in  medicine  is  founded  on  their  ascertained  proper- 
ties or  on  ancient  predilections  ? 

4th.  Whether  the  use  is  increasing  or  decreasing? 

He  concludes  "This  and  all  other  information  connected  with  British  ferns  will 
be  thankfully  received,  by  yours,  most  truly,  Edwabd  Newman." 

The  Pbesident  hoped  that  the  queries  just  read  would  elicit  the  response  they 
deserved.  A  wide  field  of  usefulness  lay  open  to  the  Club,  in  collecting  statistics 
of  the  popular  employment  of  native  plants  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Communications  upon  the  subject,  addressed  to  **  The  President  or  Secretary  of  the 
Phytological  Club,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,"  would  always  prove  acceptable.  Mr. 
Newman's  second  query  showed  that  confusion  of  species  ha4  in  some  instances 
occurred  ;  however,  the  true  Lastroea  filix-mas  was  certainly  in  use. 

Two  or  three  members  spoke  of  the  employment  of  Ophioglossum  vtdgatwn  for 
the  preparation  of  a  very  popular  ointment  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Herts,  and 
Devon. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Dr.  William  Lander  Lindsay,  F.B.S.E,  &c.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  wished  to  obtain  co-operation  in  an  investigation  of  the  lichens,  which 
he  had  undertaken.    Dr.  Lindsay  writes— '*  Availing  myself  of  the  valued  medium 
i  of  the  Club,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  stating  the  points  on  which  at  present  I 

1  desire  information  (and,  so  far  as  easily  attainable,  specimens)  viz.: — 

1.  The  various  lichens  used  in  Britain  and  other  countries  in  the  manufacture  of 

dyes,  on  the  large  or  small  scale  (e.  g,  the  various  "  orchella  weeds,"  and  other 

*«  weeds  "  and  "  mosses  "  employed  in  the  making  of  Orchil,  Cudbear,  Litmus,  &c). 

a.  Their  names.  —  1  Commercial  (trade  names). — 2.  Botanical  (scientific), 

with  notes  of  their  different  qualities  and  varieties. 
&.  Commercial  value. 
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c.  Geographical  source:  whence  imported,  and  hy  what  channels. 

d.  Markets:  where  bought  and  sold  chiefly. 

e.  Mode  of  uiaoufacture. 

/.  What  lichens  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  particular  dyes — and  why. 

g.  Kelative  value  of  yarious  species  of  EocceUa,  Lecanora^  Gyrophora,  Um' 
bilicaria,  Parmelia^  ^, 

h,  Wliether  any  indigenous  lichens  or  species  other  than  those  usually 
employed  have  been,  or  are  used  hy  manufacturers  in  the  preparation  of 
their  pigments.  If  so,  what  is  the  opinion  of  their  comparative  colorific 
value;  and  how  far  are  they  suitable  as  substitutes  for  the  roccellas,  &c. 

2.  Pigments  prepared  from  these  various  sources,  e,  g.  orchil,  cudbear,  and  litmus. 

a.  Modes  of  manufacture,  at  home  and  abroad. 

b.  Names. 

e.  Qualities  and  varieties:  on  what  modifications  of  process  of  manufacture 
dependent. 

d.  Commercial  value. 

e.  Special  applications  to  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  with  1.  Process  of  dyeing; 

2.  Modes  of  fixation  of  colour;  3.  What  dyes  most  suitable  for  par- 
ticular textures,  and  vice  versa ;  4.  Notes  on  the  beauty,  permanenc  e 
and  value  of  the  various  lichen  dyes,  especially  with  reference  to  silks, 
wools,  and  similar  fabrics. 

/.  Markets  and  fields  of  manufacture:  t.  e.  where  chiefly  made  and  sold. 

g.  What  are  the  essential  points  of  difference  between  orchil,  cudbear,  and 
litmus,  as  depending  on  modifications  of  their  manufacture,  chemical 
composition,  &c. 

h.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  do  manufacturers  and  others  use  chemical 
tests  of  the  colorific  power  of  a  lichen,  previous  to  manufacturing  a  dye 
from  it.    If  not,  how  do  they  judge  of  its  probable  value  ? 

3.  Eeferences  to  manufacturers,  dyers,  drug  merchants,  and  others,  who  may  be 
willing  as  well  as  able  to  supply  information  on  any  of  the  above  mentioned  topics, 
or  specimens  illustrative  thereof. 

Mr.  Bltth  drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  ergotism  of  grasses.  During 
the  summer  of  last  year  he  had  observed  its  prevalence  amongst  almost  every 
species  of  grass  in  certain  localities;  these  were  upon  a  heavy  clay  soil,  and  on  the 
shady  sides  of  hedges.  It  would  be  remembered  that  the  cold  and  dry  spring, 
which  retarded  vegetation,  was  succeeded  by  heavy  rains  at  the  period  of  in- 
florescence of  the  cereals  and  then  by  intense  heat. 

Specimens  of  ergot,  collected  from  a  number  of  grasses,  were  placed  on  the  table. 
Some  of  the  same  sample  had  been  employed  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  and  had  proved  far  more  efficient  than  the  ergot  of  rye.  The  question  of 
its  substitution  was  therefore  one  of  much  interest;  and  it  was  most  desirable  that 
any  opportimities  for  its  collection  should  be  embraced,  in  order  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  profession  a  supply  for  further  experiments. 

The  influences  upon  which  the  disease  depended  were  still  a  contested  subject; 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  simultaneous  observations  of  Pharmaceutists,  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country,  during  the  ensuing  season,  would  assist  in  clearing 
up  some  points  involved.  It  would  be  important  to  notice  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  amount  of  rain,  and  the  periods  of  vegetation  at 
which  it  had  fallen ;  also  whether  sunshine  had  prevailed.* 

The  President  exhibited  some  specimens  received  from  Captain  Kennedy,  late 
Commander  of  the  Prince  Albert,  one  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  search  after  Sir 
John  Franklin.  Firstly,  the  dried  flowers  with  a  few  leaves  of  Ledum  pcUustre, 
employed  extensively  as  a  substitute  for  tea  in  various  parts  of  North  America. 
The  plant  in  question  is  commonly  called  narrow-leaved  Labrador  tea,  and  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  colder  part  of  Canada,  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
and  the  whole  of  Rupert's  Land  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  on  whose  shores  it  grows  from 
Bepulse  Bay  to  Kotzebue  Sound.  According  to  Dr.  Asa  Gray  it  is  not  found  south 
of  the  United  States  boundary  line.    This  plant  was  formerly  found  on  the  north- 

*  An  excellent  popalar  account  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  a  little  book,  entitled  Blights 
in  the  Wheats  by  the  Rev.  E,  Sydney.    Religious  Tract  Society. 
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west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  used  to  be  incladed  in  the  Kits  of  the  British  Flofa;  hut 
it  is  now  Yerj  properly  omitted,  as  having  no  claim  to  be  considered  native. 

An  infusion  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  possessed  an  astringent  bitter  flavour,  and  a 
strong,  somewhat  aromatic  heavy  odour.  It  certainly  appeared  to  produce  a  slight 
narcotic  effbct,  which  is  not  surprising  when  its  idliance  to  the  rhododendron, 
kalmia,  azalea,  &c.,  all  possessing  poisonous  narcotic  qualities,  is  consideiied.  The 
kAves  are  stated  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  beer,  which  they  render  extremely 
heady. 

Two  other  plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  Ouakkeria  procmnhens  and  Bhodo' 
dendrtm  lapponicum,  are  in  use  in  North  America  as  substitutes  for  tea. 

Pemican,  an  article  of  Arctic  diet,  composed  of  buffalo  meat  mixed  with  marrow 
and  the  fruit  of  some  tree,  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  ISentley,  on  account  of  the 
latter  ingredient.  This  fruit  is  a  small  black  pome,  nearly  agreeing  with  the  Zante 
currant  in  size  and  flavour.  Sir  J.  Richardson,  in  his  Journal  o^  a  Boat  Voyage 
through  Rupert's  Land,  states  that  two  fruits  are  used  for  mixing  with  pemican,  viz., 
Cerasus  Virginianaf  or  choke-berry,  and  Amelancfuer  Canadensis,  shad  berry  or  service 
beny.  The  fruits  then  under  consideration  were  evidently  derived  from  the  last- 
named  plant. 

The  following  paper  was  read: — 

ON  A  LOBELIA  USED  MEDICINALLY  IN  PERU. 

BT  WILUAK  nimBT. 

A  FEW  weeks  since  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury  handed  me  a  specimen  of  Lobelia  which 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  A.  J.  de  Warszewicz,  a  German  botanist,  travelling  in 
South  America.  It  was  found  in  the  village  of  Jarobamba,  five  leagues  from 
Arequipa,  in  the  district  of  Conchumia,  Peru.  It  is  evidently  a  Lobelia,  agreeing  in 
its  characters  with  that  genus.  A  monopetalous  epigynous  exogen,  with  a  two- 
celled  ovary,  syngenesious  anthers,  stigma  surrounded  by  hairs,  and  valvate  irre- 
gular corolla,  it  is  at  once  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  family  LobeliacesB.  I 
have  carefully  examined  it  and  compared  its  characters  with  De  Candolle*s  description 
of  the  LobelicB,  and  have  no  doubt  of  it  being  the  Lobelia  decurrens  var.  fi  of  that 
author,  described  in  his  Prodromus,  part  vii.,  p.  384.  The  Z.  decurrens  is  described 
and  figured  by  Cavanille  in  his  Icones  et  deacriptiones  planteurum  qute  aut  sponte  m 
JBispania  crescunt  aut  in  hortis  hospitantur,  tom.  vi.,  p.  13,  t.  521.;  and  also  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  vol.  xxii,  t.  1842.  This  variety,  under  the  name  of  L.foHosoy  waa 
noticed  by  Bonpland  in  1808 ;  it  agrees  with  Cavanille's  pl^te  entirely,  except  that 
the  tube  as  well  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  externally  hairy;  the  leaves  and  lobei 
of  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  much  alike.  It  is  described,  but  not  figured,  in  thei^o^a 
genera  et  species  plantarum  Americanarum  of  A.  Bonpland,  A.  de  Humboldt,  and  C.  S. 
nlunth,  tom.  iii,  p.  242.  The  X.  decurrens,  according  to  Cavanille  and  De  CandoUe, 
grows  in  Chili,  on  the  banks  of  the  liveit  Claro.  Bonpland  gives,  as  the  habitat  of 
this  variety,  Peru.  Eunth  says  it  grows  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  near  the  village 
of  Guancabamba.  Mr.  de  Warszewicz  states  that  it  grows  on  the  river  Aiequipa, 
in  Peru. 

Presl,  in  his  Prodromus  Monographic  LoheUacearwn,  includes  these  two  varieties  as 
distinct  species,  under  the  names  of  Rapuntimn  decurrens  and  R.foUosum,  Like  other 
Lobeliaceous  plants,  it  appears  to  be  very  acrid,  its  aqueous  infusion  has  a  burning 
and  acrid  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  tobacco,  and  its  smell  is  irritating  and  nauseating. 
It  is  used  as  a  medicine  by  the  natives  of  Pern.  Mr.  de  Warszewicz  states  that  ita 
action  is  remarkable  in  nervous  fever ;  that  in  Arequipa  one^  two,  or  three  grains 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  in  the  form  of  powder,  are  given  as  a  dose  to  adults,  and  are 
found  speedily  to  change  the  symptoms  of  the  patient ;  that  it  is  very  active  as  an 
emetic  and  purgative,  and  that  the  Indians  universally  employ  it  as  an  emetic.  He 
thinks  it  might  be  used  here  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha.  The  roots,  which  are 
from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length,  are  used  as  weU  as  the  flowers  and  leaves. 

Mr.  de  W.  is  very  desirous  that  a  trial  of  the  plant  should  be  made  in  this 
country;  he  hopes  it  may  prove  a  more  important  addition  to  our  Materia  Medica 
than  the  Lobelia  Syphilitica,  and  says  that  it  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  Mr.  Harmson,  of  Arequipa. 

Mr.  J.  J.  MusKETT  read  an  interesting  papCT  "  On  the  Phy  tology  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
He  premised,  that  so  little  evidence  of  botanical  knowledge  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  that  we  have  to  seek  it  in  traditions  and  the 
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remaioB  of  old  workmanship.  The  light  Trhioh  these  throw  must  he  regarded,  not 
as  illiutrating  a  sdenoe,  but  as  tiadng  the  uses  of  plants,  and  the  acUiptation  of 
Tegetable  forms  to  the  arts,  among  the  people  of  olden  time.  Theophnstos,  the 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  is  the  earliest  writer  npon  regetables,  whose  works  remain  to 
the  present  day.  In  his  History  of  Plants,  written  about  300  B.a,  vegetaUes  are 
divided  into  seven  classes,  and  about  500  species  are  described.  Dioscorides,  physi- 
cian to  Antonius  and  Qeopatra,  mentions  6U0  species,  which  he  divides  into  aromatic, 
alimentary,  medidnal,  and  vinous.  Pliny  the  elder,  in  his  History  of  the  Worid, 
treats  the  vegetable  kingdom  under  the  heads  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Arabia  became  the  theatre  of  botanical  research,  and 
continued  so  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century.  History  has  handed  down  a 
few  obscure  names  of  writers  on  the  subject  in  Europe  during  this  period. 

The  leech  or  physician  was  the  great  botanist  of  the  middle  ages.  His  Fharma- 
coposia  was  anything  but  simple,  and  the  preparation  pf  Ms  j^ilters,  salves,  and 
potions,  mysterious  and  unintelligible  :  the  moon  must  be  in  the  right  quarter,  and 
evil  spirits  be  driven  off.  The  Materia  Medica  of  mediaeval  times  contained  many 
things  that  excite  the  risibility  or  shock  the  delicate  nerve  of  the  modems.  Mosa 
fh>m  a  dead  man's  skuU  was  a  very  famous  remedy.  Plants  were  often  employed  as 
charms.  Thus  the  flowers  of  the  anemone,  gathered  in  spring,  were  carried  about  to 
ward  off  pestilence.  A  remedy  for  hernia  iu  children  consist  in  drawing  the  child 
thrice  through  an  aperture  made  by  splitting  a  young  ash-tree,  which  was  then  closed 
and  bound  up  again.  **  As  fast,"  it  was  said,  *^  as  that  tree  recovers,  so  shall  your  child 
recover.''  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Komney  grows  the  Roman  nettle  {UrOca  pi/tf* 
lifera).  This  is  its  origin  according  to  Camden.  The  Romans  had  strange  ideas  of 
Britain  ;  giants,  thought  they,  infest  her  mountains,  serpents  abound  in  her  plams, 
the  sun  shines  not  on  her,  gloom  and  clouds  hang  over  her,  and  mad  indeed  must  he 
be  who  ventures  on  her  inhospitable  shores.  Their  generals,  however,  made  the 
venture,  and,  says  Camden,  "Uie  Roman  soldiers  were  told,  that  the  climate  of 
Britain  was  so  cold  that  it  was  not  to  be  endured  without  some  friction  to  warm 
their  blood,  so  they  brought  nettle- seeds  with  them,  and  sowed  them  there,  in  order 
that  they  might  apply  the  plant  to  their  bodies,  to  prevent  the  numbness  of  that 
wintry  clime."  The  associations  of  particular  plants  with  religious  observances  or 
the  eras  of  social  life,  have  been  handed  down  to  our  own  times,  although  divested  of 
the  superstitions  which  formerly  attached  to  them.  Still,  we  welcome  Christmas 
with  the  scarlet-berried  holly,  and  May-day  with  flowers ;  snow-white  flowers  deck 
the  bride,  and  rosemary  is  strewed  over  the  dead.  The  billets  of  our  ancestors  were 
really  pieces  of  wood,  and  not  sheets  of  paper.  •  In  fact,  our  word  book  is  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  beorc,  a  birch-tree,  birchwood  being  the  material  used  in  their 
records.  It  was  cut  into  small  rods  or  staves,  on  each  face  of  which  a  line  was 
graven :  these  were  generally  verses,  and  the  word  siaue,  as  applied  to  a  stanza,  is 
probably  a  relic  of  the  practice.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  still 
write  on  slips  of  bamboo  with  a  bodkin. 

Any  one  who  consults  the  rolls  of  the  Herald's  Office  is  sarprised  to  find  how 
often  nfembers  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  occur  in  armorial  bearings,  and  how  many 
families  are  named  from  a  plant  or  tree  adopted  as  a  badge  by  their  ancestors.  Msc 
or  ^ric,  the  son  of  Hengist,  and  founder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent, 
derived  his  surname  from  JBsk,  an  ash-tree:  perhaps  his  ashen  spear  won  him  the 
cognomen.  Heraldry,  as  a  science,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the 
Crusades.  Then  it  was  that  Henry,  Count  of  Ai^jou,  afterwards  Henry  the  Second, 
adopted  for  his  badge  the  broom  (Norman  French  plania  genet),  whence  his  sur- 
name  Plantagenet.  The  ancestor  of  the  Okes  painted  six  golden  acorns  and  oak 
leaves  on  his  black  shield;  the  Thornholms  bear  three  green  thorn-trees;  the  &mily 
of  Sevenokes  or  Senokes  seven  golden  acorns  on  a  blue  ground;  whUe  the  Palmers 
have  three  palm  branches.  The  badges  of  nations  have  usually  a  vegetable  origin: 
thus  the  rose  of  England,  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  the 
shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  the  leek  of  Wales.  The  ancestors  of  the  illustrious 
Linnaeus  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  trom  a  large  lime  or  linden-tree  which 
grew  upon  their  farm.  Linnaeus  himself  adopted  as  his  symbol  the  exquisite  little 
plant  which  has  been  named  after  him,  the  Linnaea  borealis.  A  rude  figure  of  this, 
with  the  motto  **Tantus  amor  florum,"  appears  on  the  title-page  of  the  copyright 
editions  of  his  works.  None  of  the  arts  are  more  indebted  to  suggestions  from 
vegetable  forms  than  architecture.     Tents  appear  to  have  formed  the  earliest 
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dwelUngs  of  maokind,  bat  in  course  of  time  it  is  supposed  that  a  kind  of  log-house 
was  constructed,  with  a  rude  verandah  supported  by  the  trunks  of  trees,  and 
yielding  a  shady  retreat  from  the  scorching  sun.  Egypt  embodied  the  idea  in  stone, 
whilst  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  were  formed  of  leayes,  as  if  to  mark  their  origin. 
It  was,  however,  animals  that  chiefly  supplied  the  architects  of  Egypt,  like  the 
builders  of  the  palaces  of  Nimroud,  with  their  models  of  form. 

The  classic  orders  of  Greece  transformed  the  log-hut  into  the  marble^temple  with 
its  columned  portico.  The  acanthus  leaf  suggested  the  Corinthian  capital,  and  haa 
been  handed  down  through  the  composite  style  of  the  Romans  to  the  Grothic  In 
this  last  it  is  shown  in  the  uncouth  Norman  of  our  land  and  the  pretty  Romanesque 
of  the  continent.  No  one  who  visits  our  ancient  country  churches  can  fail  to  observe 
the  remains  of  the  acanthus  leaf  in  the  rude  foliated  capitals  of  the  Gothic  pillars. 
The  decorated  English  is  a  style  pre-eminently  botanical  in  its  details  The 
splendid  cathedral  of  York  is  the  finest  instance  of  this:  the  vista  of  the  nave 
suggests  an  avenue  of  forest  trees;  the  pillars  represent  the  trunks;  the  spreading 
ribs  of  the  vaulted  roof  the  branches;  and  the  bosses  themselves  are  often  a  group 
of  leaves.  The  windows,  with  their  exquisite  tracery,  convey  the  idea  of  looking 
through  the  tangled  canopy  of  leafy  branches.  The  origin  of  such  adornments  as 
the  cinquefoil,  quatrefoil,  and  trefoil,  is  obvious. 

liir.  Muskett  Illustrated  his  paper  by  a  number  of  drawings  of  architectural 
subjects  referred  to,  rubbings  of  monumental  brasses,  &c. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday, 
June  6,  at  a  quarter  before  nine  p.m. 

UEETINO  HELD  JUNE  2 — THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  Curators  announced  the  receipt  of  parcels  of  plants  from  Messrs.  Bushell 
(Crawford  Street);  P.  Corder,  A.L.S.  (Bedford);  Braithwaite;  Hanbury;  Giles 
(Clifton);  Morgan  (Llandilo);  Shipley  and  Brady  (Leeds);  Jessopp  and  Reynolds. 

Specimens  of  Claytonia  perfoliata  (JPortidaceai)  were  laid  on  the  table.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  api>eared  some  few  years  since  at  Ampthill, 
Beds.,  without  any  clue  to  its  origin  having  been  traced.  It  has  been  eaten  as  a 
salad,  and  also  when  boiled,  being  said  to  equal  spinach.  It  increases  so  rapidly  as 
to  have  become  troublesome  at  the  Chelsea  Gardens  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Mu BRETT  presented  a  translation  of  a  paper  by  M.  de  Lacaze  Duthiers, 
entitled  *'  Researches  upon  the  Structure  of  Galls,"  published  in  the  Comptes  Rendus^ 
April  4,  1853. 

The  author  commences  by  stating  that  former  writers  upon  the  vegetable 
pathological  productions,  named  galls,  have  only  considered  their  forms,  the  plant 
upon  which  they  are  found,  and  the  insects  which  cause  them.  Their  structure  and 
development  have  been  completely  neglected. 

GaUs  are  generally  considered  as  purely  cellular  masses.  This  is  an  error,  for 
they  contain  the  principal  elements  and  tissues  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  plants.  They  may  be  divided  into  external  and  internal  galls,  frojn  theur 
relations  to  the  vegetable  which  bears  them.  The  first  project  outwards,  and  are 
only  connected  with  the  plant  by  a  very  small  peduncle;  the  second  kind  are 
developed  within  the  tissues  and  organs  they  deform. 

External  galls  are  sufficiently  naturally  divided  into  unilocular  and  multilocular, 
from  the  number  of  cells  which  they  contain. 

The  unilocular  class  may  be  divided  into  five  groups,  whose  structure  is  more  and 
more  simple  as  it  recedes  from  the  first  type.  This  type  is  represented  by  the  large 
gall  of  commerce  and  the  French  gall.  If  taken  when  fuUy  developed,  they  exhibit 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre, 

1.  Epidermis  without  stomata. 

2.  Cellular  sub-epiderma}  layer,  analogous  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  vegetables, 
containing  colouring  matter. 

3.  Zone  of  irregular  ramose  cells,  with  large  cavities;  the  spongy  layer. 

4.  Layer  of  hani,  prismatic,  dotted  cells. 

5.  Layer  of  very  thick,  polyhedral  cells,  very  hard,  much  dotted,  and  forming  the 
protecting  layer  to  the  nucleus. 

6.  Central  alimentary  mass  of  soft  cells  filled  with  liquid,  the  external  part 
containing  starch-granules  colourable  by  iodine,  the  internal  not  producing  this 
reaction. 
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The  central  amylaceous  mats  disappears  gradually  during  the  development  of 
the  larva,  which  does  not  commence  its  metamorphoses  untfi  it  has  consumed  all 
the  alimentary  portion.  May  the  most  internal  portion  be  regajrded  as  fecul% 
modified  by  a  process  analogous  to  the  commencement  of  digestion;  or  rather  as- 
matter  more  specially  azotized,  serving  for  the  first  phages  of  embryotic  development? 
The  French  gall,  like  that.of  commerce,  contains  fibro-vascular  bundles,  which  pass 
from  the  point  of  insertion  towards  the  centre,  and  ramify  in  the  interior  of  the 
parenchyma.  We  find  in  these  bundles  fibres,  branching  and  dotted  vessels,  and 
true  spiral  vessels.  These  disappear  successively  and  give  the  five  groups  of 
external  unilocular  galls  before  mentioned. 

1.  Hard  and  spongy.    (French  gall  and  gall  of  commerce.) 

2.  Hard.    (Spherical  galls  on  oak-leaves.) 

8.  Spongy.    (Cellular  oak-galls  with  regular  tubercles.) 

4.  CelliUar.    (Lenticular  galls  on  oak-leaves.) 

5.  Protecting  layer  disappears,  the  sub-epidermal  cellular  tissue  only  remains. 
(Spherical  galls  on  briar.) 

Compound  or  multilocular  external  galls  are  due— 

1.  To  cohesion  of  simple  tumours,  allied  to  the  fifth  group  described  above. 
(Briar-gall.) 

2.  To  the  development  of  a  hollowed  cellular  mass.  They  may  be  compared  with 
difi<^nt  groups  of  the  unilocular,  being  sometimes  hard  (tumours  on  roots  of  oak) 
or  spongy  (oak-apples). 

In  all  the  external  gaUs,  whether  simple  or  compound,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  protecting  layer. 

Internal  galls  are  true  or  false. 

True  galls  contain  the  insect  in  the  interior  of  their  tissues.  They  are  hyper- 
trophies, and  have  their  seat  upon  all  parts  of  the  plant-— on  the  parenchyma,  the 
nerves,  the  petioles,  the  cellular  tissues,  cortical  fibres,  medullary  rays,  and  the  pith. 

False  galls  are  hypertrophies,  deforming  the  organs  and  afibrding  the  insects 
protection  and  nourishment ;  but  the  parasites  are  always  on  the  outside  of  the  tissues 
of  the  plant.  To  this  division  belong  the  egg-masses  of  aphides,  found  on  the  leaves 
of  the  poplar,  lime,  elm,  &c.,  and  the  nodosities  of  the  trunk  of  the  apple-tree. 

The  vegetable  hypertrophy,  in  whatever  form  of  gall  it  develops  itself,  does  not 
cause  the  disappearance  of  any  of  the  organic  elements;  it  increases  their  number 
and  volume,  and  modifies  their  form. 

The  cause  of  external  galls  is  the  deposit  of  a  liquid  venom  with  specific  properties, 
a  true  morbid  poison,  secreted  by  the  insect,  which  deposits  it  in  the  plant  with  its 
eggs.  The  form,  consistence,  &c.,  of  the  tumours,  vary  with  the  specific  properties 
of  the  virus  of  which  they  are  the  consequences.  Internal  galls,  and  more  especially 
the  false,  appear  to  owe  their  formation,  as  Reaumur  has  shown,  to  the  abstraction 
of  the  liquids  of  the  plant,  by  the  suction  of  the  aphides.  This  abstraction,  in 
augmenting  the  vitality  of  the  part,  determines  also  its  hypertrophied  growth. 

We  c^^d  make  a  third  general  division,  presenting  at  the  same  time  the 
characters  of  external  and  internal  productions;  eg.  artichoke  galls. 

The  paper  elicited  considerable  discussion 

The  next  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  July  4,  at  a  quarter  before 
nine  o'clock. 


ORIGINAI.    AND    BXTRACTED  ARTICIiBS. 


ON  WHITE  OR  IMPERIAL  RHUBARB. 

BT  DB.  O.  WALPERB. 

In  all  works  on  Pharmacology  there  occurs  a  somewhat  vague  account  of  a  very 
superior  kind  of  rhubarb,  said  to  be  collected  for  the  sole  and  particular  use  of  the 
Imperial  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  White  or 
Imperial  Rhubarb  (Radix  Rhei  alba  seu  imperialis).  It  is  described  as  a  rhubarb  root 
in  which  the  white  portion  so  far  predominates,  that  only  a  few  red  streaks  are 
perceptible  upon  the  surface  of  a  transverse  section.  No  one,  however,  is  from 
personal  knowledge  acquainted  with  this  species  of  rhubarb.  In  order  to  put  an 
end  to  these  doubts,  I  some  time  since  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Biichner,  diief 
Apothecary  to  the  Imperial  Court,  begging  him  for  a  small  specimen  of  this 
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"  Imperial  Rhubarb  "  for  my  pharmacological  collectioii,  or  should  the  communica- 
tion of  this  precious  drug  be  inadmissible)  that  I  might  at  least  have  an  authentic 
description  of  it.  Mr.  Biichner  replied  to  this  request  with  the  utmost  promptitude, 
informing  me  that,  after  having  instituted  the  most  careful  inquiries,  it  appeared 
that  no  such  species  of  rhubarb  had  at  any  time  been  imported  for  the  Imperial 
family;  that  it  had  never  occurred  in  commerce;  and,  finally,  that  in  neither  any 
public  or  private  collection  in  St.  Fetersburgh  was  there  to  be  found  a  specimen  of 
this  (consequently  mythical)  root. — Bonplaidia,  for  March  15,  1653. 

[It  was  the  Kussian  traveller  Pallas  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  so-called 
hite  RhtAarb.  We  extract  from  his  works  the  passage  relating  to  it :  "  J*ai  vu 
pendant  raon  s^jour  k  Kiakta  des  petits  morceaux  de  rhubarbe  blancs  comme  du  lait. 
£lle  est  douce  au  gout,  et  a  les  m^mes  propriet^s  que  oelle  de  la  meilleure  quality. 
L*apothicaire  se  proposoit  de  trier  tous  ces  morceaux,  et  de  les  envoyer  s^parement  k 
Petersbourg  pour  la  pharmacie  de  la  Cour." — Voyages  de  M.  P.  S.  Pallas,  en  diffiremtes 
Provinces  de  VEmpire  de  Eussie,  et  dans  TAsie  Septentrionalef  traduits  de  VAuemand*. 
Paris  4to,  1793,  tome  iv.,  p.  219.— Ed,  Ph.  Journal 
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PEKMANGANATE  OF  POTASH. 

Ik  consequence  of  the  successful  use  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  diabetes, 
under  Mr.  Sampson,  the  results  of  which  have  been  lately  published  in  the 
Lanc€t,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  it  will  come  into  more  general  use,  we  think  a 
short  notice  of  it  wul  be  found  useful  to  our  readers. 

This  salt  is  formed  by  the  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese  with  hydrate  of 
potash ;  the  resulting  salt  is,  however,  more  abundant,  if  chlorate  of  potash  be 
used  in  addition. 

There  are  several  modifications  of  the  process :  that  of  Chevillot  and  Edwards 
is  to  ignite  one  part  of  peroxide  of  manganese  with  one  part  of  hydrate  of 
potash,  dissolve  the  resulting  mass  m  water,  decant  the  red  solution  and 
evaporate,  rapidly  at  first,  till  small  needles  a{»pear,  tiien  cautiously,  that  crys- 
tallization may  go  on  regularly.  Wohlcr's  {Pogg,  xxvii.,  626)  process  is  as 
follows :  chlorate  of  potash  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  over  a  spirit  lamp, 
hydrate  of  potash  is  first  added  to  it,  and  then  ah  excess  of  finely  ctivided 
peroxide  of  manganese,  which  immediately  dissolves,  forming  a  splendid  green 
solution.  The  nuxture  is  then  heated  till  the  whole  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  is 
decomposed,  and  the  mass  when  cold  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
whereupon  the  green  colour  of  the  solution  changes  to  red ;  finally,  the  liquid  is 
decanted  from  tbe  peroxide  of  manganese  whDe  still  hot,  and  set  aside  to  crys- 
tallize hj  cooling.  It  crystallizes  in  all  proportions  with  perchlorate  of  potash, 
with  which  it  is  isomorphous,  the  latter  udt  crystallizes  in  splendid  red  crystals, 
when  a  small  quantity  of  permaneanaAe  of  potash  is  added  to  its  solution. 
With  equal  parts  of  the  two  salts,  3ie  crystals  are  nearly  black. 

Grregory's  (J.  Pharm,  xxi.,  312 ;  also  Ann,  Pharm,,  xv.,  287)  consists  in 
adding  to  a  finely  divided  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
seven  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  a  solution  of  ten  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  in 
a  very  small  (quantity  of  water,  evaporating  to  dryness ;  igniting  the  finely- 
pounded  mass  m  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  spirit-lamp  till  the  whole  of  the 
chlorate  of  potash  is  decomposed  (for  which  a  low  red  heat  is  sufi^cient),  and 
proceeding  as  described  above.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  organic  matter,  so 
that  if  it  is  required  to  filter  the  solution  previous  to  crystallization,  the  neck  of 
the  funnel  should  be  fiilled  with  asbestos. 

The  composition  of  permanganate  of  potasb,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  is 

By  oalculation.  By  experiment. 

KG 47.2    29.65     30.385 

MnjOy  112.0    70.35     69.580 

KOMntOr  ......  159.2  100.00  99.965 

The  crystals  are  soluble  in  sixteen  parts  of  water  at  60^. 
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The  dose  ^nerally  found  to  agree  best  with  the  stomach  is  about  three 
grains,  given  m  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  water  three  times  a  day,  a  little 
before  meals ;  much  larger  doses  (as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  grains),  however, 
have  been  given,  but  the  dose  should  be  gradually  increased. 


SYRUP  OF  VIOLETS. 

BY   MR.  FBEDERICK  KENDALL. 


Those  of  us  who  have  joined  in  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
must,  I  think,  now  be  satisfied  that  their  labours  have  not  been  in  vain  ;  for,  inde- 
pendent of  recent  legislation,  which  we  hope  may  accomplish  all  that  may  be  desired 
from  it,  we  may  look  back  i^ith  satisfaction  upon  a  great  improvement  in  Pharmacy 
generally,  but  especially  in  the  preparation  of  certain  articles,  which,  through  igno- 
rance or  fraud,  were  formerly  scarcely  to  be  obtained  in  a  genuine  state;  but  that 
something  remains  yet  to  be  done  the  foUowijig  statement  will,  I  thixik,  prove  ;  and 
I  am  assured  that,  in  most  of  our  large  towns  especially,  the  competitive  spirit  has 
so  beaten  down  prices,  as  to  place  those  who  desire  to  act  conscientiously,  and  do 
their  duty  to  the  public,  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position. 

The  violet,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  for  ages  employed  medicinally;  and  although 
it  has,  like  other  medicaments,  undergone  its  vicissitudes  of  favour  and  neglect  with 
the  compilers  of  our  Pharmacopoeias,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  employed  by  the 
public — ^until  it  has  at  length  been  introduced  again  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1851, 
where  the  syrup  takes  its  old  place  as  an  officinal  preparation;  and  I  think,  with  good 
reason,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  violet  has  aperient  and  emetic  properties, 
and  hence  its  universal  use  as  an  expectorant  and  laxative  in  infantile  diseases. 

This  lovely  flower,  "  the  sweetest  ofl&pring  of  the  shade,"  is  found  in  the  greatest 
profusion  in  the  sylvan  glades  and  under  She  shady  hedge-rows  of  Warwickshire; 
and  especially  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  it  has  probably  been  cultivated  in  times 
gone  by  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  now  to  be  found,  sometimes  covering  the 
surface  of  acres  in  extent,  varying  with  the  daisy  and  buttercup,  in  enamelling  the 
green  turf. 

This  circumstance  has  been  naturally  taken  advantage  of  here,  and  I  believe,  for 
many  years,  nearly  all  the  genuine  syrup  of  violets  to  be  found  in  the  market  has 
been  made  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  has  been, 
by  all  the  makers,  faithfully  prepared.  I  know  of  no  exception  to  the  remark,  at 
to  the  locality  of  its  preparation,  except  that  I  understand  it  is  also  made  in  Ban- 
bury. Yet  even  this  small  fraction  compared  with  the  public  demand,  has  beea 
with  difficulty  disposed  of. 

It  has  happened  to  myseli^  that  this  year,  on  offering  for  sale  my  produce,  I  was 
offered  a  sum  for  it  imder  its  cost  to  me,  and  was  told  that  **  any  quantity"  might  be 
purchased  at  that  price.  This  induced  me  to  examine  for  myself  tiie  diaracter  of 
the  article  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  syrup  of  violets.  I  procured  six 
samples  purchased  in  London,  and  the  same  number  from  Manchester,  and  the 
result  of  their  examination  I  now  submit  to  you.  On  glancing  at  my  ^>ecimens,  I 
saw  at  once  how  it  was  that  my  genuine  and  carefully  prepared  syrup  might  remain 
in  my  cellars,  while  "any  quantity"  of  the  stuff  before  me  might  be  purchased  at 
twopence  a  pound  under  it.  It  would  require  a  more  graphic  pen  than  I  can  aspire 
to,  to  describe  the  external  appearance  of  these  choice  specimens  oi  the  Pharmacy  of 
England.  Some  were  purple,  some  red,  some  green,  some  pink,  and  some  scarcely 
any  colour  at  alL 

I  will  premise  a  remark  or  two  on  the  genuine  syrup: — ^When  made  from  violets 
in  perfection  it  has  a  pure  blue  colour,  without  any  purple,  and  when  films  of  it  are 
examined  by  transmitted  light,  the  blue  is  very  light  indeed.  It  has  very  little 
staining  power.  Its  taste  is  agreeable,  yet  slightly  mawkish,  and  its  smell  is  dis- 
tinctly that  of  the  violet.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.333.  Acids  produce  a  beautiful 
light  purple  colour,  and  alkalies  a  green.  Alum  and  chloride  of  tin  produce  no 
precipitation,  but  develop  a  purple  colour.  Bichloride  of  mercury  partly  bleaches 
it.  Its  comportment  with  acids  and  alkalies,  and  its  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  are 
generally  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  its  substitutes;  thus,  with  the  lichen  blues, 
archil,  cudbeaj:,  litmus,  &c.,  although  they  are  reddened  by  adds,  yet  alkalies  have 
no  effect  upon  them. 

c2 
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Indigo,  from  which  may  he  produced  a  colour  almott  identical  with  the  Tiolet, 
18  not  reddened  by  acids. 

From  red  cabbage  it  may  be  diatingoished  by  the  taste  and  smell,  bat  the  reactions 
are  the  same. 

From  symp  of  pansies  it  may  be  disting^hed  by  the  colour  of  the  latter  h&ng 
mudi  deeper  and  more  purple,  and  from  the  absence  of  the  Bmell  and  taste  of  the 
yiolet. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  in  some  localities  this  syrup  forms  the  &Tourite 
substitute;  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  cheapeners,  as  the 
colour  is  so  much  deeper  than  that  of  the  Tiolet,  that  one-fourth  of  the  quantity 
will  produce  as  deep  a  colour. 

EXAMIHATIOir  OF  SIX  SAMPLES  OF  STRUP  OF  TZOLET8  PURCHASED  III  LONDOH. 

No.  1.  Sp.  gravity  1.332;  deep  bluish  purple  colour;  no  smell  or  taste  of  the 
Tiolet;  reaction  the  same  as  with  syrup  of  Tiolet — Syrvp  of  Pansieg. 

No.  2.  Sp.  grayity  1.236;  bluish  liquid,  depositmg  on  standing  a  blue  powder,  leav- 
ing the  supematent  liquor  of  a  green  colour  ;  neither  acids  nor  alkalies  had  any 
effect;  nitric  acid  discharged  the  colour. — Simple  Syntp  coloured  with  powdered  Indigo. 

No.  3.  Sp.  gravity  1.276 ;  deep  blue  colour;  no  taste  or  smell  of  the  violet;  neither 
acids  nor  alkfJies  produced  any  effect;  nitric  acid,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  discoloured 
it.—  Cohmred  with  Indigo,  dieaolved  in  Svlphuric  Acid. 

No.  4.  Sp.  gravity  1.280;  a  slightly  pinkish  liquid;  no  taste,  smell,  or  colour  of 
the  violet;  acids  slightly  deepened  the  pink  hue  and  alkalies  diminished  it. — Colowred 
with  Syrup  of  Red  Poppy. 

No.  5.  Sp.  gravity  1.316;  a  deep  purple  liquid;  no  taste,  smell,  or  colour  of  the 
violet;  it  was  reddened  by  acids  and  greened  by  alkalies. — Coloured  with  l^n^  of 
JRed  Cabbage. 

No.  6.  Sp.  gravity  1.312;  a  pinkish  liquid;  neither  taste,  smell,  nor  colour  of  the 
violet;  acids  slightly  deepened  the  colour,  alkalies  lightened  it — Coloured  with  Syrup 
of  "Red  Poppy. 

PURCHASED  IH  MANCHESTER. 

No.  1.  Sp.  gravity  1.276;  purple  blue  colour;  no  taste  or  smell  of  the  violet;  par- 
tially fermented. — Syrup  of  Pansies. 

No.  2.  Sp.  gravity  1.184 ;  pinkish  colour,  much  fermented ;  acids  redden  and 
alkalies  green  it ;  no  taste  or  emell  of  the  violet. — Syrup  of  Pansies  reddened  by 
developed  Acid. 

No.  3.  Sp.  gravity  1.316  ;  slight  pinkish  blue  colour  ;  no  taste,  smell,  or  colour  of 
the  violet ;  acids  produce  a  slight  pink,  alkalies  a  green  colour. — SUghtfy  coloured 
with  Syrup  of  Pansies. 

No.  4.  Sp.  gravity  1.316. — Syrup  of  Pansies. 

No.  5.  Sp.  gravity  1.262. — Syrup  of  Pansies. 

No.  6.  Sp.  gravity  1.328.— -Symp  of  Pansies.  * 

Of  all  the  twelve  specimens,  not  one  was  syrup  of  violets.  Two  were  coloured 
with  indigo,  two  with  red  poppies,  one  with  red  cabbage,  and  the  remainder  were 
syrup  of  pansies.  All  the  specimens  contained  too  little  sugar,  many  of  them  much 
too  little,  and  consequently  most  of  them  were  more  or  less  fermented,  and  unfit  for 
use  on  that  ground. 

Now,  Sir,  if  this  is  the  real  condition  of  things,  and  if  I  could  persuade  myself 
that  it  must  continue,  then  I  should  say  nit  bono  to  all  our  efforts  to  raise  Pharmacy 
from  its  degraded  position;  but  I  have  better  hopes,  not  in  the  competitive  prin- 
ciple, for  that  will  only  land  us  in  a  lower  deep,  but  by  the  advancement  of  general 
and  scientific  knowledge  amongst  our  members;  by  the  adoption  of  a  higher  tone  of 
professional  morality,  brought  about  by  more  frequent  communication  amongst  our- 
selves; by  the  difiusion  of  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  our 
calling  as  a  branch  of  general  and  medical  science,  and  of  our  consequent  respon- 
sibility as  the  guardians  of  our  own  honour  and  of  the  public  health. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  make  any  apology  for  these  remarks,  they  are  prompted 
solely  by  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of  my  profession.  In  the  matter  of  sophis- 
tications of  all  kinds,  I  do  think  it  behoves  us  all,  in  our  several  spheres,  to  do  all 
we  can  to  put  them  down.  In  small  matters  or  in  large  we  should  seek  to  be  guided 
by  honourable  principles;  to  shake  off  the  mercenary  spirit  of  mere  traders,  and  to 
throw  aside  all  those  unworthy  substitutes  and  artifices  which  are  the  relics  and 
legacy  of  an  ignorant  and  degraded  age. 
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It  has  been  assumed— I  think  rashly — that  competition  to  the  fullest  extent  is  all 
that  is  required  to  keep  the  relation  between  buyer  and  seller  in  its  proper  position, 
but  I  believe  that  thinking  and  experienced  men  are  beginning  to  perceiye  that  this 
principle  may  be  carried  too  far  even  in  general  business;  a  fortiori,  how  much 
stronger  does  the  remark  apply  to  the  vending  of  medicines.  For  myself,  I  believe 
that  in  this  country  competition  has  been  carried  to  a  most  injurious  excess,  and  is 
really  bidding  fair  to  sap  the  morality  of  the  trading  community  by  inducing  too 
low  a  range  of  profits,  and  the  consequent  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  trader  of 
making  up  by  trick  and  chicanery,  and  every  sort  of  questionable  expedient,  for  the 
want  of  fair  and  honourable  profit.  In  general  business  and  manufactures  the 
problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  to  produce  an  article  having  the  appearance  of  intrinsic 
value  at  the  least  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  to  yield  the  largest  amount  of 
profit.  In  the  usual  solution  of  this  problem  no  great  harm  is  done,  except  a  little 
deception  on  the  public ;  but  in  the  manufacture  of  medicines  it  is  otherwise ;  take 
the  case  of  the  article  on  which  I  have  been  commenting— a  substance  is  produced 
wholly  fictitious,  yet  having  the  appearance,  or  may  be  made  to  have  the  appearance 
in  every  respect,  of  the  genuine  article,  and  a  large  profit  is  secured  to  all  the  parties 
concerned,  but  the  true  interest  of  the  public  is  wholly  sacrificed ;  and  this  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  when  the  cost  of  the  article  is  made  the  primary  considera- 
tion. But  I  trust,  Sir,  we  may  as  a  body  be  enabled  to  take  a  more  conscientious,  a 
more  enlarged  view  of  this  whole  question— a  view  more  befitting  the  character  of 
men  of  science  and  education,  to  whom  the  public  have  committed  their  interests  in 
the  full  confidence  that  we  shall  not  be  guilty  of  the  treachery  and  baseness  of 
violating  that  confidence  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  pecuniary  advantage. 

Stratford'Ofi'Avon,  ' 


INDUCTIVE  VIEW  OF  ELECTRO-METALLIC  DEPOSITION 

BT  G.  GOBS,   BSQ. 

1.  One  of  the  earliest  facts  discovered  in  the  electro  deposition  of  metals  was 
the  precipitation  of  the  metal  from  metallic  solutions,  in  certain  cases,  upon 
other  metals  simply  immersed  in  them.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  zinc,  cadmium,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  or  cobalt,  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nydrochlorate  of  antimony, 
they  will  slightly  dissolve  and  become  coated  with  antimony ;  but  if  a  piece  of 
gold,  platinum,  or  palladium,  be  immersed  in  the  same  solution,  it  does  not 
dissolve,  and  receives  no  coating  of  metid.  Or  if  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  iron,  or 
copper,  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth,  they  will  slightly  dissolve, 
and  that  metal  be  deposited  upon  them.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  copper  be  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  twenty  drops  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  in  a  wme-glass  full  of 
water,  it  will  become  coated  with  that  metal ;  but  if  a  piece  of  platinum  be 
used,  it  will  neither  dissolve  nor  receive  a  metallic  deposit.  Or  if  pieces  of 
copper  or  brass  be  boiled  with  pieces  of  zinc  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (sal  anmioniac),  or  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
they  will  become  coated  with  zinc.  Or  if  zinc  be  immersed  in  water  containing 
a  few  grains  weight  of  protochloride  of  tin  and  of  nitric  acid,  it  will  slightly 
dissolve  and  become  coated  with  tin ;  but  if  gold  be  used  in  the  place  of  zinc, 
no  such  efiects  occur.  Or  if  iron  be  boiled  in  twenty- two  pounds  of  water, 
containing  ITJ  ozs.  of  alum  and  1  oz.  of  protochloride  of  tin,  it  will  slightlj 
dissolve  and  become  brightly  tinned ;  but  if  gold  be  used  in  place  of  iron,  it 
neither  dissolves  nor  receives  deposit.  Or  u  pieces  of  brass  be  boiled  for 
several  hours  with  pieces  of  tin  in  water  containing  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  in 
water  containing  peroxide  of  tin  and  potash  for  a  few  minutes,  they  will 
become  completely  coated  with  white  metallic  tin;  but  if  pieces  of  palladium* 
be  used,  they  neither  dissolve  nor  receive  deposit.  Or  if  zinc,  iron,  or  cadmium 
be  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead),  they 
will  slightly  dissolve  and  receive  a  coating  of  lead ;  but  if  silver  be  used,  it 
neither  dissolves  nor  receives  deposit.  Or  if  a  piece  of  zinc,  tin,  or  iron,  be 
placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  the  piece  of  immersed 
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metal  will  slightly  dissolve  and  become  coated  with  metallic  copper ;  but  if  a 
piece  of  copper  be  used,  it  is  not  acted  upon,  and  receives  no  deposit.^  Or  if  a 
piece  of  zinc  be  rubbed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  mercuiy,  it  slightly 
dissolves  and  becomes  amalgamated ;  but  if  iron  be  treated  thus,  it  receives  no 
coating  of  the  metal.  Or  if  copper  be  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury,  it  will  slightly  dissolve  and  become  coated  with  the  fluid 
metal ;  but  if  iron  be  used,  no  amalgamation  occurs.  Or  if  a  piece  of  copper 
be  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  slightly  dissolves  and 
becomes  silvered ;  or  if  it  or  brass  be  rubbed  with  bitartrate  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  silver,  moistened  with  water,  the  metal  wiU  slightly  dissolve  and 
receive  a  thin  coating  of  metallic  silver ;  but  if  iron  be  used  in  either  of  these 
cases,  it  does  not  dissolve  nor  become  silvered.  Or  if  an  iron  rod  be  placed  in 
a  solution  of  nitrochloride  of  gold,  it  will  dissolve  and  receive  a  coating  of  gold. 
Or  if  brass  be  immersed  in  an  ethereal  solution  of  platina,  it  will  slightly 
dissolve  and  become  coated  with  tliat  metal ;  but  if  a  piece  of  platina  be  used, 
it  neither  dissolves  nor  receives  deposit.  Or  if  zinc  be  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  almost  any  of  the  salts  of  uranium,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
tin)  lead,  iron^  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  mercuiy,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  or 
palladium,  it  will  dissolve  and  receive  a  coating  of  their  respective  metals ;  but 
if  almost  any  of  these  metals  be  immersed  in  a  soluti(Hi  of  the  salts  of  zinc, 
they  will  neither  dissolve  nor  become  coated  with  zinc. 

^  2.  Another  class  of  facts,  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding,  have  also  been 
^scovered.  Thus,  if  two  pieces  of  different  metals  be  in  mutual  contact,  or  be 
connected  together  by  a  wire  or  other  piece  of  metal,  and  immersed  simul- 
taneously in  a  metalhc  solution,  in  certain  cases  one  piece  will  dissolve  in  the 
liquid,  and  the  other  will  become  coated  with  metal.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  tin, 
lead,  iron,  copper,  or  brass,  be  metallically  connected  with  a  piece  of  zinc,  and 
both  be  immersed  together  in  17^  pints  of  water,  containing  lOJ  ozs.  of 
bitartrate  of  potash  and  |  oz.  of  protochloride  of  tin,  the  zinc  will  dissolve, 
and  the  other  metal  become  coated  with  tin ;  but  if  copper  be  substituted  in 
the  place  of  the  zinc,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  place  of  the 
solution  of  tin  salt,  no  solution  of  the  copper  or  zinc  will  occur,  or  tin  be 
deposited  upon  the  opposite  metal.  Or  if  a  piece  of  iron  in  metallic  connexion 
with  a  piece  of  silver  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  iron 
will  dissolve  and  the  silver  become  coated  with  copper ;  but  if  copper  be  used 
in  place  of  the  iron,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  place  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  neither  copper  or  iron  will  dissolve,  or  silver  receive  a  metallic  coating. 
Or  if  a  piece  of  copper,  in  connexion  with  a  piece  of  zinc,  be  immersed  m 
aqueous  acetate  of  lead,  the  zinc  will  dissolve,  and  lead  be  deposited  upon  the 
copper ;  but  if  a  solution  of  zinc  salt  be  used  in  place  of  the  lead  solution,  or 
if  a  piece  of  lead  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  zinc,  or  if  a  piece  of  zinc  be  used 
in  place  of  the  copper,  none  of  the  effects  before  mentioned  will  follow. 

3.  It  has  also  been  discovered,  that  if  two  pieces  of  similar  metals  be  im- 
mersed in  two  different  liquids,  one  of  which  is  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  and 
the  other  a  liquid  capable  of  dissolving  the  metal,  and  contained  in  the  two 
divisions  of  a  vessel,  divided  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  which  allows  the  two 
liquids  to  be  m  contact  without  mixture,  the  piece  of  metal  in  the  metallic 
solution  will,  in  certain  cases,  receive  a  coating  of  metal,  whilst  the  metal  in  the 
other  li<j[uid  will  dissolve ;  thus,  if  one  division  of  the  vessel  contains  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  other  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  two  perfectly" 
similar  pieces  of  copper  connected  together  by  a  wire  be  dipped  into  each,  or,  if 
*a  strip  of  copper  be  (bent  parallel,  and  its  two  limbs  be  dipped  into  the  two 
liquids,  the  copper  in  the  dilute  acid  will  dissolve,  and  that  in  the  metallic 
solution  will  receive  a  deposit  of  copper ;  but,  if  a  piece  of  platinum  or  gold  be 
substituted  for  the  piece  of  copper  in  the  dilute  acid,  or  if  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  fill  each  division,  no  solution  or  deposit  of  metal  will  take  place. 

4.  It  has  further  been  discovered,  that  two  diflferent  metals  may  be  used 
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With  two  liquids  in  the  diapliragm  cell  in  certain  cases  with  similar  effects ; 
thiu,  if  zinc  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be  in  one  division,  and  copper  and 
aqueous  chloride  of  copper  be  in  the  other  division,  and  the  two  metals 
be  metallically  connected,  zinc  will  dissolve  and  copper  be  deposited ;  but  if 
platinum  be  in  the  dilute  acid  and  silver  in  the  copper  solution,  or  gold  in  the 
dilute  acid,  with  copper  in  aqueous  chloride  of  zinc,  no  solution  or  deposition  of 
metal  will  take  place. 

5.  Also,  by  further  investigation,  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  wire  which 
connects  the  two  metals  togetner,  either  in  the  arrangement  of  two  metals  in 
one  liquid,  as  of  zinc  and  tin,  lead,  &c.,  in  a  solution  of  tin  salt ;  or  of  one  metal 
in  two  liquids,  as  of  copper  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  in  aqueous  sulphate  of 
copper  in  the  diaphragm  cell ;  or  of  two  metals  in  two  liquids,  as  of  zinc  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  copper  in  aqueous  chloride  of  copper  in  the 
diaphragm  cell,  be  divided,  and  its  two  ends  be  connected  with  two  metal 
plates  which  dip  into  a  metallic  solution  in  a  separate  vessel,  the  metal  plate 
which  is  connected  with  the  dissolving  plate  in  either  of  these  said  arrange- 
ments will  in  certain  cases  receive  a  deposit  of  metal,  and  the  other  which  is 
connected  with  the  receiving  plate  will  dissolve ;  thus,  if  the  separate  vessel 
«ontains  copper-plates  and  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper,  one  plate  will  dissolve 
and  the  other  receive  a  deposit  of  copper ;  or  if  it  contains  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
silver  and  silver  plates^  one  will  dissolve  and  the  other  become  coated  with 
flilver ;  but  if  it  contains  a  similar  solution  of  tin  salt  and  bitartrate  of  potash  as 
in  the  arrangement  of  two  metab  in  one  liquid  before  described,  with  similar 
metals  as  zinc  and  tin,  and  the  two  zinc  plates  of  the  two  separate  vessels  be 
connected  together  by  one  wire,  and  the  two  tin  plates  by  another  wire,  no 
deposition  of  tin  upon  the  tin  plates  in  either  cell  will  occur ;  or  if  it  contains 
two  tin  plates  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  no  deposition  of  tin  in  the  one 
ceU  or  c^  zinc  in  the  other  will  take  place. 

6.  In  each  of  these  cases  where  a  separate  vessel  containing  two  similar 
metals  and  a  similar  liquid,  as  copper  plates  in  a  solution  of  a.salt  of  copper,  or 
ttlver  plates  in  a  scdution  of  salt  of  silver  is  used,  the  separate  vessel  is  called  a 
depositing  vessel,  because  it  is  used  solely  for  depositing ;  and  it  is  not  capable 
^ther  of  communicating  a  depositing  power  to  other  vessels,  or  of  deposidnff 
by  itself  alone,  because  its  solution  and  metal  plates  are  all  of  one  kind  oi  meta^ 
and  the  two  plates  are  in  similar  physical  conditions  ;  and  it  acquires  all  its 
powers  of  solution  and  depo»tion  by  being  connected  with  the  other  arrange- 
ments previously  described,  which  act  towards  it  as  galvanic  batteries,  and  may 
be  termed  sudi  because  they  supply  the  power. 

7.  Any  one  of  the  many  other  kinds  of  galvanic  batteries  invented  may  be 
coimected  with  the  depositing  vessel  with  similar  results,  some  with  two  metals 
«Bd  one  liquid,  as  Smee^s  battery  of  amalgamated  zinc  and  platinized  silver  in 
dilute  sulphuric  add ;  or  of  two  metals  and  two  liquids,  as  Grove's  battery  of 
amalgamated  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  platmum  in  nitro-hydrochloric 
add;  or  of  two  metals  and  two  liquids,  one  of  which  is  a  metallic  solution,  as 
Daniells'  battery,  which  consists  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  copper  io 
aqueous  sulphate  of  copper ;  and  many  others  with  different  metals  and  liquids, 
and  with  different  arrangements  of  them,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe. 

d.  It  has  further  been  ascertained  that  a  series  of  depositing  vessels  may  be 
connected  with  one  or  any  of  the  different  galvanic  batteries,  or  with  one  or 
any  of  the  foregoing  arrangiements  which  act  as  batteries;  also  that  a  series  of 
Aich  batteries  or  arrangements  may,  vice  versa^  in  like  manner  be  connected 
with  a  single  depositing  vessel,  and  in  each  case,  with  similar  results  of  solutioxt 
and  deposition. 

d.  There  are  several  other  arrangements  which  are  capable  by  connexion 
with  tl^  depositing  vessel  of  communicating  to  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  powera  of  solution  and  deposition ;  but  as  we  are  only  treating  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  electro-deposition,  and  not  of  the  electric  force  or  its  sources,  the  only 
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one  requisite  to  notice  is  tbe  magneto- electric  macliine,  wluch  consists  of  a 
series  of  powerful  steel  magnets,  opposite  the  ends  or  poles  of  which  bars  of  soft 
iron  revolve  rapidly,  and  around  each  of  these  bars  coils  of  copper  wire  covered 
with  cotton  are  wound,  the  ends  of  which  are  in  metallic  connexion  with  the 
metal  plates  of  the  de{)ositing  vessel. 

10.  Having  stated  in  general  terms  the  various  classes  of  instances  which 
include  everv  case  of  electro-deposition  that  has  been  known  to  occur,  and 
illustrated  each  class  by  particular  instances,  both  positive  ones  in  which  the 
phenomena  do  occur,  and  negative  ones  in  which  tnev  do  not  occur,  we  now 
pass  on  to  explain  bj  general  statements  and  their  illustrations  the  conditions 
under  which  the  phenomena  are  manifested,  or  ihe  principles  of  electro-deposition. 

11.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  deposition, 
in  all  cases,  is,  that  a  difference  of  chemical  afBnitv  must  exist  between  the 
dissolving  and  receiving  metals  for  the  liquid  or  liquids  in  which  thej  are 
immersed ;  and  that,  in  every  case,  the  dissolving  metal  must  have  a  stronger 
affinity  for  the  acid  or  other  dissolving  element  of  the  liquid  than  its  associated 
receiving  metal ;  either  in  consequence  of  the  metal  and  liquid  being  different, 
as  iron  in  a  sulphate  of  copper  solution;  or  of  the  two  metals  being  different, 
as  zinc  and  tin  m  a  tin  solution;  or  of  the  two  liquids  being  different,* as  copper 
in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  in  aqueous  sulphate  of  copper;  or  of  both  metals  and 
liquids  being  different,  as  of  zinc  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  and  copper  in 
aqueous  chloride  of  copper;  or  of  being  connected  with  some  batterr  or  other 
arrangement,  which  is  capable  of  communicating  to  them  this  difference  of 
affinity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plates  of  a  depositing  vessel  connected  with  a 
battery  or  with  a  magneto-electric  machine.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  one  metal  in 
one  liquid,  as  of  iron  in  aqueous  sulphate  of  copper,  the  iron  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  copper  salt  than  the  copper  has;  therefore 
it  is  dissolved  and  the  copper  depositea.  But  if  it  were  copper  in  the  same 
liquid  no  solution  or  deposition  would  occur,  because  the  two  metals  bein^; 
alike  there  is  no  difference  in  their  strength  of  affinity  for  the  acid.  Or  if  it 
were  a  piece  of  platinum  in  the  same  liquid  no  action  would  take  place,  because 
the  acid  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  copper  than  for  platinum,  and,  therefore, 
would  not  leave  the  former  to  unite  with  the  latter.  Also  in  the  case  of  two 
metals  in  one  liquid,  as  zinc  and  tin  in  a  solution  of  tin  salt,  the  zinc  having  a 
stronger  affinity  for  the  acid  element  of  the  liquid  than  the  tin  has,  it  is 
dissolved  and  the  tin  deposited ;  but  if  it  were  two  pieces  of  tin  in  the  same 
liquid  no  action  would  take  place,  because  the  metals  being  all  alike  all  their 
chemical  affinities  are  equally  strong.  Or  if  it  were  two  pieces  of  platinum,  or 
pieces  of  platinum  and  tm  in  the  same  liquid  no  action  would  occur,  because'  the 
acid  of  the  tin  salt  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  tin  than  for  platinum.  Also  in 
the  case  of  one  metal  in  two  liquids,  as  copper  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  in 
aqueous  sulphate  of  copper,  the  copper  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  former 
liquid  than  for  the  latter,  is  dissolved  in  the  former  and  deposited  in  the  latter ; 
but  if  it  were  platinum  in  the  place  of  copper  in  the  dilute  acid,  there  would  be 
no  solution  or  deposition,  because  the  strength  of  affinity  between  platinum  and 
dilute  nitric  acid  is  not  greater,  but  less  than  between  copper  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  if  it  were  platinum  in  boUi  cells,  there  would 
be  no  action  from  the  same  cause.  Also  in  the^ase  of  two  metaJs  in  two  liquids, 
as  of  zinc  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  copper  in  aqueous  chloride  of  copper, 
the  zinc  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  than  copper  has 
for  the  other  licjuid,  it  is  dissolved  and  copper  deposited ;  but  if  it  were  platinum 
in  the  dilute  acid,  and  zinc  in  aqueous  chloride  of  zinc  in  the  other  division,  there 
would  be  no  deposit,  because  the  affinity  of  the  platinum  for  dilute  hydrochloric 
axjid  is  weaker  than  that  of  zinc  for  hydrochloric  acid.  Also  in  the  case  of  two 
similar  metals  in  a  similar  liquid,  as  of  plates  of  copper  in  aqueous  sulphate  of 
copper  in  a  depositing  vessel,  no  action  occurs,  because  there  is  no  difference  in 
strength  of  affinity  between  the  two  metal  plates  aad  the  metal  of  the  solution 
for  the  acid  of  the  salt;   but  when  by  connexion  with  a  battery  or  other 
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arrangement,  as  the  magneto-electric  machine,  an  artificial  difference  in  the 
strength  of  affinity  of  the  two  metal  plates  for  the  elements  of  the  metallic 
solution  is  set  np,  one  plate  dissolves,  and  the  other  receives  a  deposit  of  copper. 

12.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  depositing  liquid  should  contain  elements 
possessing  acid  and  basic  properties,  that  the  acid  may  combine  with  the 
dissolving  metal,  and  the  basic  metallic  element  be  deposited  upon  the  receiving 
plate.  Thus,  if  the  depositing  vessel  contains  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  mercury, 
and  iron  plates  connected  with  a  batterv,  thh  acid  of  the  salt  will  combine  with 
the  dissolving  metal,  and  the  metal  of  the  salt  be  deposited  upon  the  receiving 
plate;  but  if  the  depositing  vessel  contains  pure  fiuid  mercury  uncombined 
with  any  material  of  acid  properties,  no  solution  or  deposition  of  the  metal  upon 
the  iron  plates  will  occur. 

13.  It  IS  further  necessary  that  the  compound  element  or  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  acid  and  the  (Hssolving  metal  be  soluble  in  the  liquid,  otherwise 
deposition  will  sooner  or  later  be  stopped  by  the  dissolving  metal  becoming 
coated  with  an  insoluble  coating,  or  by  the  liquid  becoming  exhausted  of  metal; 
thus  if  the  depositing  vessel  contain  copper-plates  and  hyposulphite  of  copper 
and  soda  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  dissolving 
plate  will  gradually  become  covered  with  a  black  insoluble  salt  of  copper,  and 
deposition  of  copper  will  cease ;  or  if  the  vessel  contain  tin  plates  immersed  in 
a  cold  solution  of  cyanide  of  copper  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  the 
dissolving  plate  will  combine  with  the  cyanogen  of  the  potassium,  and  form 
cyanide  of  tin,  which  being  insoluble  in  the  liquid,  will  fall  to  the  bottom  as  a 
white  powder,  and  the  solution  being  graduallpr  exhausted  of  its  metal,  deposition 
will  cease ;  but  if  the  vessel  contain  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver  in  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  silver  plates,  the  cyanide  of  silver  formed  being 
soluble  in  the  liquid,  will  supply  silver  to  the  liquid  as  fast  as  it  is  deprived  by 
deposition,  and  thus  allow  the  process  to  continue. 

14.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  a  compound  arrangement  of  a  series  of 
liquids  and  metals,  as  in  the  combination  of  several  batteries  with  a  depositing 
vessel,  an  uniform  direction  of  affinity  is  necessary  to  deposition,  and  that  the 
elements  possessed  of  strong  and  weak  affinities  must  alternate  in  the  series^ 
every  dissolving  metal  being  connected  with  a  receiving  metal.  Thus,  if  two 
Smee's  batteries  are  connected  with  the  plates  of  a  depositing  vessel,  the  order 
of  connexion  must  be  thus  :  receiving  plate,  zinc,  silver,  zinc,  silver,  dissolving 
plate ;  thus  all  the  stronger  affinities  or  the  zinc  plates  lie  in  one  direction,  and 
the  weaker  affinities  of  the  silvers  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  deposition  takes 
place  ;  but  if  the  order  was :  receiving  plate,  zinc,  silver,  silver,  zinc,  dissolving 
plate,  no  deposition  would  occur,  because  the  affinities  are  equally  strong  in  each 
direction,  and  balance  each  other— fiirther,  if  from  any  cause  there  exists  a 
preponderance  of  strength  of  affinity  in  one  direction,  deposition  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  will  take  place.  Thus  if  three  similar  Smee*s  batteries  are  connected 
with  a  depositing  vessel,  and  the  zinc  plates  of  two  of  them  face  in  one  direction, 
and  the  zmc  plate  of  the  other  face  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  surplus  strength 
of  affinity , of  the  two  pairs  over  that  of  the  one,  will  pass'on  and  effect  deposition, 
or  if  two  single  batteries  of  unequal  strength,  as  a  Grove's  battery  and  a  Smee's 
are  opposed  to  each  other,  the  same  effect  will  take  place,  but  if  any  number  of 
batteries  of  equal  strength  of  affinity  are  opposed  to  an  equal  number  of  similar 
batteries,  and  connected  with  a  depositing  vessel,  no  deposition  will  take  place ; 
thus,  if  six  pairs  of  Smee's  batteries  are  opposed  to  six  pairs  of  the  same  kind, 
the  sum  of  the  total  strength  of  affinities  of  each  six  being  equal  and  opposed, 
they  exactly  balance  and  neutralize  each  other's  effects.  Thus  we  perceive  that 
in  every  compound  depositing  arrangement,  the  sum  of  the  strength  of  affinities 
of  the  dissolving  metals  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  receiving  metals,  in 
order  to  effect  deposition. 

15.  In  addition  to  those  chemical  conditions  essential  to  deposition  there  are 
several  electrical  conditions  equally  necessary ;  viz.,  that  the  dissolving  and 
receiving  metals  are  electrically  different  or  electro-polar  to  each  other,  and 
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that  in  ever^  case  the  diseolying  metal  must  be  electro-positire  to  the  recehri]^ 
metal  in  their  respective  liquids.  Thus  in  the  case  of  one  metal  in  one  liquid 
as  iron  immersed  in  aqueous  8ul{^ate  of  copper,  iron  is  electro-positiTe  to 
eappeTy  as  may  be  proved  by  connecting  a  wire  of  each  metal  with  a  galvano- 
meter and  immersing  their  free  ends  in  that  liquid,  when  the  needles  of  the 
instrument  will  be  deflected  in  that  direction,  which  indicates  the  iron  poutive 
and  the  copper  negative  ;  but  if  a  platinum  wire  is  immersed  in  aqueous  sulphate 
of  eopper  it  receives  no  deposit  of  dietal,  and  by  testing  its  electrical  relation  to 
copper  in  that  liquid  bj  the  galvanometer  it  will  be  found  to  be  electro-negative 
and  the  copper  positive :  also  in  the  case  of  two  metals  in  one  liquid,  as  zinc  and 
tin  in  a  solution  of  tin  salt,  zinc  is  electro*positive  and  tin  negative,  zinc  is 
dissolved  and  tin  deposited  ;  but  if  platinum  and  tin  were  used  the  tin  would  be 
positive  and  no  deposit  would  take  place :  also  in  the  case  o£  one  metal  in  two 
liquids,  as  copper  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  in  aqueous  sulphate  of  copper,  the 
former  is  positive  and  dissolves,  and  the  latter  is  negative  and  receives  deposit ; 
bat  if  it  were  platinum  in  both  cells  there  would  be  no  solution  or  depontionf 
because  the  platinum  in  the  dilute  acid  would  not  be  electro-positive  to  that  in 
the  metiJlic  sdintipn :  also  in  the  case  of  two  metals  in  two  liquids,  as  zinc  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  copper  in  aqueous  chloride  of  copper,  the  former  is 
eleetro-podtive  and  dissolves,  and  the  latter  negative  and  receives  the  deposit; 
but  if,  in  the  place  of  the  zinc  we  were  to  substitute  a  piece  of  platinum,  or 
other  metal  having  a  weaker  chemical  affinity  for  bydrocfaforic  acid  than  copper 
faaa  for  chlorine  in  aqueous  chloride  of  copper,  the  copper  would  be  positive  and 
the  platinum  negative,  and  there  would  be  no  deposition  of  metal :  also  in  the 
«ase  of  two  simikr  metals  in  a  similar  liquid,  as  two  plates  of  copper  in  aqueous 
aulj^te  of  copper  in  a  depositing  vessel,  whilst  either  of  them  is  rendered 
«lectro-positive  and  the  other  dectro^negative  by  connexion  with  a  battery  or 
other  suitable  arrangement,  the  positive  plate  dissolves  and  the  negative  one 
Yeceives  deposit ;  but  if  they  are  not  connected  with  such  an  arranffement,  they 
wlSl  be  found  to  be  nearly  or  quite  electrically  neutral  to  each  o&er,  and  no 
flolution  or  deposition  will  take  place. 

16^.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  depositing  liquid  should  contain  substances  po8« 
4»es8ing  eleetro-positive  and  electro-negative  properties,  that  the  electro*negative 
or  add  dement  may  combine  with  the  electro-positive  or  dissolving  plate,  and 
the  dectro'positive  or  banc  element,  the  metal,  be  deposited  upon  tne  electro- 
negative or  receiving  plate.  Thus  if  the  depositing  vessel  contains  a  solution  ot 
«  saU  of  mercury  and  two  {datinum  plates  connected  with  a  suitable  battery,  the 
«lectro-negative  acid  element  of  the  metallic  salt  will  combine  with  the  electro- 
positive or  dissolving  plate,  and  the  dectro-positive  or  basic  metallic  element 
win  be  deposited  upon  the  electro-negative  or  receiving  plate ;  but  if  fluid 
mensury  were  used  in  the  place  of  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  mercury  no  aolution 
<st  deposition  would  oceur^  because  there  is  no  electro-negative  acid  element  to 
eombme  with  the  dissolving  plate. 

17.  Eurtiier,  in  a  compound  arxangement  of  metals  and  liquids,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  series  of  batteries  and^  depositing  vessels  connected  toffether,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  different  electrical  polarities  alternate,  and  that  tioe  metals  <^ 
^iflSerent  electrical  qualities  in  accordance  with  their  different  strengths  of  chemical 
flffiziity  alternate,  and  that  the  stronger  affinities  or  electro-positive  elements  lie 
in  one  uniform  direction.  Thus  in  the- case  of  two  Daniells'  batteries  connected 
'with,  a  dejpositing  vessel,  the  order  of  connexion  must  be  :  receiving  inetal,  ainc, 
<co|>per,  zinc,  copper,  dissolving  metal ;  thus  the  two  opposite  electro-polar  con- 
diticHis,  the  positive  zincs  and  the  negative  coppers,  are  arran^d  in  opposite 
«Lirectiona^  and  by  connexi(»  with  the  metal  pmtes  of  the  depositing  vessd  com*- 
mimicate  their  properties  to  them,  and  cause  one  to  dissolve  and  the  other  to 
receive  deposit ;  but  if  the  order  of  connexion  was  :  recdving  metal,  zinc,  copper, 
«OT>]|^,  zmc,  dissolvii^  metal,  no  action  would  occur,  because  the  oppoate 
Amnities  and  corresponding  dectrical  conditions  would  balance  and  neutralize 
each  othc9r  instead  of  (Mimmuinicating  their  properties  to  the  metal  plates  of  the 
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depositing  vessel ;  but  if  from  imy  cause  there  exists  a  preponderance  of  affinity 
and  of  corresponding  electro-polar  tension  in  one  direction,  deposition  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  will  occur.  Thus  if  three  Daniells^  batteries  were  used, 
two  facing  in  one  direction,  and  one  iu  the  opposite  direction,  the  surplus 
electrical  power  or  preponderance  of  electro-polar  tension  would  pass  on  through 
the  weaker  battery  and  effect  deposition  in  the  depositing  vessel ;  or  if  two 
batteries  of  unequal  electrical  intensity  face  each  other  and  be  connected  with  a 
depositing  vessel,  a  similar  result  will  be  obtained — ^the  stronger  tension  will 
overcome  the  weaker  and  effect  deposition. 

18.  Another  essential  electrical  condition  is,  that  in  every  case  all  the'  wires, 
plates,  and  liquids  used  in  the  arrangement  must  be  capable  of  conducting 
electricity,  and  that  they  must  be  so  combined  together  as  to  form  a  complete 
circuit.  Thus,  if  the  combination  confflsts  entirely  of  metal  wires,  plates,  and 
metallic  solutions,  and  they  be  in  perfect  contact  with  eacl|.other,  and  form  a 
complete  circle  or  circuit,  deposition  will  take  place ;  but  n  it  consists  in  any 
part  of  rods  or  plates  of  gutta  percha,  glass,  or  any  other  electrical  noncon- 
ducting substance,  or  if  we  substitute  oil  or  melted  wax  for  either  of  the  liquids,  no 
conduction  of  electricity  or  deposition  of  metal  will  take  place ;  or  if  the  wires  be 
cut  off  in  any  place,  or  one  of  the  liquids  removed,  or  by  any  other  means  the 
completeness  of  the  conducting  circuit  be  anywhere  destroyed,  all  action  will  cease* 

19.  It  appears  likely,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  and  it  has  been  fully  proved 
by  experiment,  that  in  all  cases  of  electro-deposition  electrical  forces  are  circuf- 
latin^  through  the  liquids,  metal  wires,  and  plates  of  the  apparatus,  and  th&t 
this  circulation  is  essential  to  deposition.  Thus  if  a  galvanometer  be  inserted  in 
an^  circuit  in  which  deposition  is  occurring  its  needles  will  be  deflected,  indi- 
cating the  passage  of  electric  force;  but  if  the  circuit  be  any  where  broken  the 
needles  will  immediately  return  to  zero  and  all  action  will  cease ;  and  it  matters 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  the  combination  consists  of  one  metal  and  one 
liquid ;  two  metals  and  one  liquid ;  one  metal  and  two  liquids ;  or  two  metak 
and  two  liquids ;  each  with  or  without  a  dq>ositing  vessel ;  or  of  one  or  a  series 
of  such  combinations ;  or  of  depositing  vesseb  connected  with  one  or  a  series  of 
batteries,  or  with  otiier  instruments  which  act  as  such ;  deposition  may  be 
effected,  provided  all  the  arrangements  are  favotmble  to  the  free  eireolation  of 
this  force  into  and  out  of  a  metallic  solution. 

20.  For  the  more  clear  understanding  of  tiie  circuit  and  the  circulatbn  of  the 
electric  forces,  the  different  parts  o£  the  drcnit  have  received  different,  names. 
Thus  the  liquids  undergoing  decomposition  luwe  been  termed  ^  electrolytes,^' 
from  two  Greek  words,  "electron,"  meaning  "electric,"  and  "luo>"  to  "set 
free;'*  the  metallic  surfaces  at  which  the  electric  forces  enter  and  leave  the 
liquidhave  been  termed  "electrodes,'*  from  two  Greek  words,  "electron"  and 
"  odos  "  meaning  "away ;"  the  dements  of  the  liquid  have  been  termed  "  iona," 
firom  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  going,"  participle  of  "  to  go ;"  the  metal  surface 
at  which  the  positive  electricity  enters  the  liquid,  i  e,  the  cMssolving  or  positive 
metal,  has  been  termed  the  "  anode,"  from  two  Greek  words,  "  ana,"  meaning 
^^  upwards,"  and  "odos^"  meaning  "  a  way  "^the  way  in  which  the  sun  rises ; 
and  the  opposite  receiving  or  negative  plate  at  whidi  tiie  negative  electricity 
enters  the  Hqiiid  has  been  termed  the  "  cathode,"  from  two  Greek  words,  "  cata," 
meaning  "  downwards,"  and  "  odos,"  "  a  way," — ^the  way  in  which  the  sun  sets ; 
and  those  acid  or  electro-negative  elements  of  the  liquid  which  combine  with  or 
are  set  free  at  the  positive  or  dissolving  plate  have  been  termed  "anions," 
because  they  aj^ear  at  the  "anode;"  and  those  basic  or  electro-positive 
elements  which  are  deposited  or  set  free  at  the  negative  plate  are  called 
^^  cathions,"  from  their  being  set  free  at  the  "  cathode."  Thus  m  the  deposition 
of  copper  upon  iron  by  immersing  a  piece  of  the  latter  in  aqueous  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  solution  forms  the  electrofyte,  the  iron  the  anode,  the  cojpper  d^o- 
sited  upon  the  iron  the  cathode,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  salt  the  anom,  and  the 
co{^r  o£  the  si^t  the<^tthion;  also  with  zinc  and  tin  in  a  solution  of  tin  salt, 
the  two  metals  are  the  electrodes,  the  liquid  the  electrolyte,  the  zinc  is  the  anode^ 
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the  im  the  cathode,  the  acid  of  the  tin  salt  the  anion,  and  its  associated  metal  the 
cathion ;  also  with  copper  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  in  aqueous  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  liquids  are  the  electrolyt-es,  the  metal  surfaces  the  electrodes,  the  elements  of 
the  liquids  the  ions,  the  copper  in  the  dilute  acid  the  anode,  that  in  the  aqueous 
salt  the  cathode,  the  nitric  acid  the  anion,  and  the  copper  of  the  salt  the  cathion. 

21.  In  addition  to  the  various  chemical  and  electrical  conditions  mentioned 
as  essential  to  deposition,  there  are,  doubtless,  other  and  more  general  changes 
and  conditions  or  the  various  metals  and  liquids  of  a  thermic  character  equuly 
if  not  more  necessary  to  this  phenomenon ;  but  what  they  are  or  what  definition 
they  may  be  included  under  has  not  yet  been  experimentally  ascertained. 

22.  Passing  on  we  may  observe  that  there  are  certain  dynamic  conditions  of 
the  matter  or  "  material  substratum  *'  nearly  always  present  in  actions  of  depo* 
sition ;  viz.,  that  the  aggre^tion  of  attraction  of  the  atoms  of  the  depositing 
metal  is  attended  l^  the  disintegration  or  repulsion  and  solution  of  the  metallic 
atoms  of  the  dissolving  plate,  and  that  these  two  opposite  conditions  of  physical 
activity,  attraction,  and  repulsion,  alternate  in  the  circuit.  Thus  with  one  metal 
and  one  liquid,  as  iron  in  aqueous  sulphate  of  copper,  the  atoms  of  iron  repel 
each  other  and  are  dissolved,  whilst  the  atoms  of  copper  attract  each  other  and 
return  to  the  solid  state :  also  with  two  metals  in  one  liquid,  as  zinc  and  tin  in  a 
solution  of  tin  salt,  there  is  a  repulsion  and  solution  or  the  atoms  of  zinc,  and 
attraction  and  deposition  of  the  atoms  of  tin  to  the  solid  state :  also  with  one 
metal  and  two  liquids,  as  copper  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  in  aqueous  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  atoms  of  the  piece  of  copper  in  the  dilute  acid  repel  each  other  and 
dissolve,  whikt  those  of  the  other  liquid  attract  each  other  and  are  deposited  : 
also  with  two  metals  and  two  liquids,  as  zinc  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
copper  in  aqueous  chloride  of  copper,  the  atoms  of  zinc  are  repelled  and  dis- 
solved, whilst  those  of  the  copper  are  attracted  and  deposited :  also  when  a 
battery, or  other  suitable  source  of  attractive  and  repulsive  power  is  connected 
with  a  depositing  vessel  containing  copper-plates  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
cop{)er,  the  atoms  of  the  copper  anode  are  repelled  and  dissolved  to  form 
cathions  in  the  liquid,  whilst  the  copper  cathions  already  in  the  liquid  are 
attracted  and  reduced  to  the  solid  state  forming  a  cathode,  thus  forming  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  repulsive  actions. 

23.  It  has  been  proved  by  very  carefiil  analyses  of  the  results  of  electro- 
solution  and  deposition  that  this  attraction  and  repulsion  always  takes  place  in 
certain  mathematical  proportions  with  the  different  kinds  of  matter  used ;  viz., 
in  their  atomic  weights,  or  the  same  proportions  in  which  the  same  substances 
combine  together  chemically,  and  these  proportions  have  received  from  this 
discovery  the  name  of  electro-chemical  equivalents.  Thus  for  every  single  atom 
or  32  parts  zinc  repelled  or  dissolved  in  any  circuit  there  would  be  1  atom  28 
parts  of  iron,  1  atom  or  31  parts  of  copper,  1  atom  or  108  parts  of  silver,  1  atom 
or  199  parts  of  gold,  &c.  &c.,  attracted  or  deposited  in  any  other  part  of  the 
same  circuit.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  idea  that  the  two  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  exist  in  equal  degrees  in  an  atom  of  each  kind  of  matter,  and  that  they 
exert  themselves  in  equal  measures  in  opposite  directions  in  every  electrical  circuit. 

24.  We  may  now,  by  reasonable  induction,  obtain  and  pass  on  to  the  general 
exponent  and  abstract  definition  of  all  the  foregoing  ^menomena ;  viz.,  that 
in  all  parts  of  the  circuit  there  exists  '*  an  axis  of  forces"  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  "  equal  in  power,  but  contraiy  in  direction ;"  that  every  attraction 
and  deposition  of  metal  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  stat«,  may  alternate  with 
an  equivalent  repulsion  and  solution  of  metal  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state, 
and  that  these  actions  are  effected  by  equivalent  and  opposite  forces  of  attraction 
and  repulsion ;  and  that  the  sum  of  all  the  attractions  m  any  circuit  is  an  exact 
equivalent  of  the  sum  of  all  the  repulsions  in  the  same  circuit. 

25.  In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  all  these  phenomena  of  electro- 
chemical attraction  and  repulsion  are  but  one  small  term  of  a  long  series  of 
actions  which  result  from  the  exertion  of  cosmical  forces  in  maintaining  a  state 
of  balance  in  physical  nature. 

Birmingham,  April,  1863. 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  AMMONIA  AND  AMMONIACAL  SALTS. 

DoBiNG  the  last  twenty-five  yean,  the  manufacture  of  liquid  ammonia  and  of 
ammoniacal  salts  (more  especially  the  sulphate  of  ammonia)  has  receiTed  consi- 
derable development,  insomuch  that  in  nearly  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom 
manufactories  of  these  articles  are  now  to  be  met  with.  The  development  of  this 
manufacture  has  arisen  from  the  immense  increase  in  the  production  of  the  raw 
ammonia  furnished  by  the  continued  extension  of  gas-lighting,  the  low  prices  at 
which  it  is  obtainable  from  this  source  rendering  the  application  of  liquid  ammonia, 
and  of  ammoniacal  salts,  accessible  to  rarious  useful  purposes  in  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture,  to  which  previously  the  cost  of  these  articles  formed  an 
impediment.  Liquid  ammonia  is  usually  obtained  in  the  commercial  scale  by  sub- 
mitting a  mixture  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  and  lime  to  the  action  of 
heat,  in  a  closed  iron  pan  or  still ;  the  ammonia  passes  off  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
and  is  condensed  by  passing  through  water  contained  in  a  series  of  Woulfe*s  bottles, 
formed  of  lead  or  earthenware,  whence  the  solutions  of  ammonia  may  be  drawn  ofi^ 
of  any  required  strength  or  density.  The  residuum  in  the  still  is  either  sidphate  or 
muriate  of  lime,  according  to  the  salt  employed. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  sulphate  or  muriate 
of  lime  to  the  action  of  heat  enclosed  in  a  retort ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  lime  are  thus  obtained ;  the  former  passes  off  into  large 
leaden  chambers,  called  balloons,  whei:p  it  is  condensed  in  solid  masses,  whilst  the 
latter  remains  as  a  residuum  in  the  retort.  The  impure  carbonate  of  ammonia  thus 
obtained  is  then  placed  in  iron  pots,  and  heated,  by  which  means  the  pure  salt  is 
volatilized  and  collected  in  suitable  receiving  or  subliming  vessels. 

The  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid  on  certain  sulphates  and  muriates  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
contained  in  the  ammoniacal  waters  of  the  gas-works  or  other  sources,  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  contained  in  these  waters  being  got  rid  of  by  the  assistance  of 
the  metallic  oxides,  Sue,  The  solutions  of  these  salts  are  then  evaporated  and 
crystallized.  The  sublimed  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac)  is  obtained,  either 
by  heating  the  crystallized  muriate  or  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  common 
salt,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  lime,  in  iron  pots,  and  collecting  the 
sublimed  salt  in  suitable  receivers,  attached  by  means  of  luting  to  the  subliming  pots. 

As  the  mode  of  manufacturing  these  articles  vary  according  to  particular  cSrcum- 
stances,  we  shall  proceed  to  mention  the  chief  sources  whence  ammonia  and  its  salts 
are  obtainable,  and  describe  some  of  the  numerous  processes  which  have  of  late 
years  been  devised  for  obtaining  them  in  the  commercial  scale. 

Ammonia  from  iSStw^— The  soot  arising  from  burning  the  dung  of  camels  and  other 
animals  appears  to  have  been  the  original  source  of  ammonia.  Egypt  formerly 
supplied  large  quantities  of  muriate  of  ammonia  obtained  from  this  source.  Twenty- 
six  pounds  of  soot  are  said  to  yield  six  pounds  of  sal-ammoniac.  From  coal  soot 
also,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia,  in  the  state  of  carbonate  and  sulphate, 
may  be  obtained,  either  by  sublimation  or  lixiviation  with  water.  It  is  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  soot  that  this  substance  forms  so  valuable  a 
manure. 

Ammonia  from.  Bones,  ifc. — The  destructive  distillation  of  bones  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  animal  charcoal,  used  as  a  decolourizing  agent  in  the  refining  of  sugar  and 
various  chemical  salts,  is  a  source  of  ammonia.  For  this  purpose,  the  bones,  are 
carbonized  in  suitable  sized  retorts  or  pots,  the  products  of  distillation  being  water, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  oil  called  Dippel's  oil,  and  some  incondensable  gases.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  relative  to  the  products  as  manufactured  (in  France)  on 
the  large  scale,  of  animal  charcoal  and  ammoniacal  salts  :— Bones  of  various  kinds, 
46,754  tons;  silk  waste  and  old  leather,  30  tons;  sulphuric  acid,  W^  tons  ;  common 
salt,  80  tons,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  2f  tons,  were  the  raw  materials  employed.  The 
products  obtained  therefrom,  were  2,400  tons  of  animal  charcoal,  44  tons  of  sal 
ammoniac,  100  tons  of  sulphate  of  soda,  4  tons  of  liquor  ammonia,  and  25  tons  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  ammoniacal  salts  are  obtained  in  this  manufactory  as 
follows : — 

SulphaU  of  .^Immofita.— The  condensed  liquors  from  the  carbonization  of  the  bones 
are  separated  into  two  distinct  states,  the  oily  and  the  aqueous  products,  the  latter 
of  these  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia,  are  treated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  whence 
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result  insolutde  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  solntioD,  which  is 
eyaporated  and  crystallized. 

Muriate  of  Atnmonia,-^Tlna  salt  is  obtained  hy  either  of  the  three  following 
JDoethods  : — 1.  By  decomposing  salphate  of  ammonia  by  means  of  common  salt.  2. 
By  treating  the  erode  carbonate  of  ammonia  liquors  obtained  from  the  distillation  of 
bones,  with  muriatic  acid,  3.  By  decomposing  the  crude  carbonate  of  ammonia 
liquors  with  muriate  of  manganese,  the  residuum  obtained  in  the  manufiusture  of 
chlorine.  In  either  case,  the  solution  of  the  salts  obtained  is  eraporated  and  crys- 
taUized,  and  afterwards,  if  desired,  sublimed.  204lbs.  of  bones  being  carbonized, 
yield  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  anunonia  to  furnish  from  102  to  122lbs.  of 
auUimed  sal-ammoniac. 

Carbonate  of  AmmonicL^ThiB  salt  is  obtained  by  submitting  a  mixture  of  65^1bB. 
of  sulj^te  of  ammonia,  and  99lbs.  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  distillation,  whence  is 
obtained  about  4 libs,  of  crude  carfo<mate  of  ammonia,  which  is  afterwards  refined. 

Liquid  Ammonia, — This  is  obtained  by  heating  together  in  a  suitable  retort  or 
ress^,  OUlbs.  of  calcined  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  61  Jibs,  of  slaked  lime.  The 
disengaged  gas  is  collected  by  absorption  in  water  contained  in  a  series  of  Woulfe's 
apparatus,  through  which  it  is  made  to  pass. 

M.  LebLanc,  to  whom  we  owe  the  process  for  obtaming  soda  from  common  salt, 
originated  the  following  method  of  manufiACturing  muriate  of  ammonia.  He 
employed  two  tight  brick-kilns  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  he  charged  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt,  and  the  oth^  with  animal  matters.  The  muriatic 
acid  gas  eyolved  from  the  one  kiln,  and  the  ammonia  erolved  from  the  other,  he 
cauB^  to  pass  separately  into  a  chamber  lined  with  lead,  containing  a  stratum  of 
water  on  its  bottom.  The  two  gases  here  combined  with  the  formation  ^  sal-ammoniac 

Ammonia  from  Guano* — ^Mr.  Toung  took  out  a  patent,  November  lltii,  1841,  in 
which  he  describes  his  method  of  obtaining  ammonia  from  guano.  He  fills  a  retort, 
placed  Tertically,  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  guano,  and  one  part  by 
weight  of  hydrate  of  lime  or  other  caustic  alkali.  These  substances  are  thoroughly 
mixed  by  giving  a  rotary  or  reciprocating  motion  to  the  agitator  placed  in  the  retort, 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat  is  then  applkd,  which  is  gradually  increased  until  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  becomes  red-hot.  By  this  means  the  ammonia  is  set  free,  and 
the  uric  add  contained  in  ihe  guano  bdng  decomposed,  yields  ammonia  also.  The 
ammoniacal  gas  thus  given  olBf  is  absorbed  by  water  in  a  condenser,  whilst  other 
gases,  which  are  given  off  at  the  same  time,  being  insoluble  in  water,  pass  off. 
Solutions  of  carbonate,  bicarbonate,  or  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  are  produced,  by 
filling  the  condenser  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  passing  carbonic  acid  through 
it.  A  solution  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  by  filling  the  ccmdenser 
with  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  add,  and  passing  the  aounonia  through  it  as  it 
issues  from  the  retort 

Dr.  Wilton  Turner  took  oat  a  patent,  Mardi  11,  1844,  for  obtaining  salts  of 
ammonia  from  guano.  The  following  is  his  method  of  obtaining  muriate  of 
ammonia  in  conjunction  with  cyanogen  compounds : — The  guaao  is  subjected 
to  destructive  distillation  in  close  vessels,  at  a  low  red  heat  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  operation  ;  but  Uiis  temperature  is  increased  towards  the  end.  The 
products  of  distillation  are  collected  in  a  series  of  Woulfe's  bottles,  by  means  of 
which  the  gases  evolved  during  the  operation  may  be  made  to  pass  two  or  three 
times  through  water,  before  escaping  into  the  air.  These  products  consist  of 
carb{»Kate  of  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  add,  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  first  two  of 
which  are  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  water,  with  the  formation  of  a  strong  sdution  of 
hydrocyanate  and  carbonate  of  anunonia.  After  the  ammoniacal  solution  has  been 
removed  from  the  Woulfe's  ai^aratus,  a  solution  of  protomuriate  of  iron  is  added  to 
it,  in  such  quantities  as  will  yield  sufficient  iron  to  convert  the  latter  into  Prassian 
blue,  which  is  formed  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
neutralize  the  free  ammonia ;  the  predpitate  thus  formed  is  now  allowed  to  subside, 
and  is  carefully  separated  from  the  solution,  and  by  being  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
potash  or  soda,  will  yield  the  ferro-cyanate  of  the  alkali,  which  is  obtained  by 
crystallizing  in  the  usual  way.  The  solution  (after  the  removal  of  the  predpitate) 
should  be  freed  from  any  excess  of  iron  it  may  contain,  by  the  careful  additi(m  of  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  by  which  means  the  oxide  of  iron  will 
be  predpitated,  and  a  neutral  solution  of  ammonia  oUained.  When  the  predpitated 
oxide  and  cyanide  of  iron  have  iubsided,  the  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is 
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drawnoff  bjasTphon,  and  the  sal-ammoniac  obtained  from  it  bj  the  ofiual  processes  ^ 
the  oxide  of  iron  is  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  next  operated  upon. 

If  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  are  used,  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the 
ammoniacal  salt  produced,  the  diemical  changes  and  operations  being  similar  to  the 
above.  In  Doctor  Wilton  Turner's  patent  of  December  24, 1846,  he  directs  that  the 
urate  of  ammonia  contained  in  guano  be  converted  into  allantoin,  oxalic  acid  and 
wea.  The  allantoin  is  capable  of  being  decomposed  into  oxalic  add  and  anmionia, 
by  being  boiled  with  a  solution  of  anj  caustic  alkali  or  alkaline  earth.  The  ozalio 
acid  unites  with  the  alkali  used,,  whilst  the  ammonia  passes  over,  and  may  be 
collected  as  liquor  ammonise.  Ammonia  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  urea  above 
mentioned,  by  boiling  it  in  a  still  with  milk  of  lime,  when  it  is  decomposed  into 
carbonic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime,  and  ammonia  which  pastes  into  the  re- 
cseiver. 

In  the  specification  of  his  patent  of  August  11, 1846,  Mr.  Hills  describes  his  mode 
of  obtaining  sesquicarbooate  of  ammonia  from  guano.  To  effect  tiiis,  the  guano  is 
first  mixed  with  charcoal  or  powdered  coke,  the  miztore  is  then  heated,  and  the 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  by  sublimatioii. 

Ammtmia  from  Urine. — Stale  urine  is  also  a  source  of  ammonia.  The  uxea  of  the 
urine  undergoes  deoomposition,  with  the  formation  of  ammonia.  By  the  addition  dt 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  add,  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained.  It  is 
on  account  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  stale  urine,  that  this  substance  is  employed 
in  the  scouring  of  wool  and  woollen  doth. 

.  Ammonia  from  Peat— Mr.  Hills,  in  his  patent  of  August  11th,  1846,  specified  the 
foUowii^  method  of  obtaining  ammonia  firom  peat  The  peat  is  placed  in  an  upii^t 
furnace  and  ignited ;  the  air  passes  through  the  bars  as  usual,  and  the  ammonia  is 
collected  by  passing  the  products  of  combustion  tiirough  a  suitable  arrangement  of 
apparatus  to  effect  its  condensation.  This  plan  of  obtaining  auunonia  from  peat 
appears  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  patented  bv  Mr.  Bees  Beece  (January  23rd, 
1849),  and  made  to  form  an  important  feature  in  tlie  operations  of  the  British  and 
Irish  Peat  Company.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Beece's  patent  is  fcHr  an  invention  for 
causing  peat  to  be  burned  in  a  furnace  by  the  aid  of  a  blast,  so  as  to  obtain  infiam* 
mable  gases  and  tarry  and  other  products  from  peat.  For  tMs  purpose,  a  blast 
furnace,  with  suitable  condensing  apparatus,  is  used.  The  gases,  on  their  exit  from 
the  condensing  apparatus,  may  be  collected  for  use  as  fuel  or  otherwise ;  and  the 
tarry  and  other  products  pafis  into  a  suitable  reoeiver.  The  tarry  products  may  be 
emi^oyed  to  obtain  paraffine  and  oils  for  lubricating  machinery,  &&,  and  the  other 
products  may  be  made  available  for  evolving  ammonia,  wood  spirit,  and  other 
Blatters  by  any  of  the  existing  processes.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1849,  a  statement 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  100  tons  of  peat  would  pro« 
dnce  2,602  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  the  value  of  £32  10«.  2dL,  and  other 
products  of  the  value  of  £59  6«.  6i2.;  the  peat  costing  £8,  and  the  labour  of  con- 
verting it  into  these  valuable  products  £8  more.  An  amended  statement  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  Company's  prospectus,  from  whidi  it  appeared  that  36,500  tons  dT 
peat  were  capable  of  yidding  sufficient  ammonia  to  furnish,  with  the  aid  of  the 
requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  865  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Dr.  Hodges, 
of  Belfast,  states  that  in  his  experiments  he  obtained  nearly  22 j  lbs.  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  from  a  ton  of  peat.  Sir  Robert  Kane,  who  was  employed  by  Grovem- 
ment  to  institute  a  series  of  experimental  researches  on  the  products  obtainable  from 
peat,  states  that  he  obtained  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  24^  lb.  per  ton  of 
peat.  Messrs.  Drew  and  Stocken  patented  in  1846,  the  obtaining  ammonia  from 
peat  by  distillation  in  dose  vessels,  as  practised  in  the  carbonization  of  wood.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  peat  is  a  source  of  ammonia,  but  that  this  source  is  a  pro- 
fitable or  economical  one  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  we  believe  has  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Ammonia  from  Schist — Another  source  of  ammonia  is  bituminous  schist,  which* 
when  submitted  to  destructive  distillation,  g^ves  off  an  ammoniacal  liquor,  which 
may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ammoniacal  sidts  by  any  of  the  usual 
processes.  The  obtaining  ammonia  from  schist  forms  part  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Count  de  Hompesch,  September  4, 1841. 

(To  be  continued,') 
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BT  J.  THOMAS  WAT,  B8<1., 

Consulting  Chendst  to  the  Bojal  Agrkmltnral  Societj. 
(Concluded Jirom  page  545.) 

Bbferbino  to  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  aeen  that  all  the  silicates,  without 

exception,  are  capable  of  absorbing  ammonia.    This  is  yery  important,  inasmuch  as  it 

exhibits  so  very  certain  a  proYision  for  the  retention  of  ammonia  in  Boils.    It  matters 

not  whether  one  or  more  of  these  compounds  is  present  in  a  soil,  so  that  any  one  of  them 

is  there ;  the  ammonia  added  in  manure,  or  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  will  equally 

be  retained.    Indeed,  this  list  of  the  order  of  these  decompositions  str^ces  me  as  of 

singular  interest,  indicating  the  care  and  solicitude  of  nature  in  the  preservation  of 

the  different  substances  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants,  in  direct 

Telation,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  to  their  relative  importance;    Am* 

monia,  for  instance,  may  wcJl  be  considered  as  of  the  very  first  consequence  to 

vegetation,  and,  for  its  retention,  four  other  alkaline  bases  are  made  responsible. 

^ext  comes  potash,  which  is  also  of  very  great  agricultural  importance  ;  whilst,  at 

tlie  other  end  of  the  list,  we  have  soda,  for  the  retention  of  which  no  provision  is 

made,  and  which  is  liable  to  be  displaced  by  salts  of  all  the  other  bases.    Now,  it  so 

happens  that  almost  all  those  Chemists  who  have  been  much  engaged  in  the 

examination  of  the  ashes  of  plants  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  soda  is  not 

necessary  to  vegetation— that  is  to  say,  not  as  a  constituent  of  plants.    In  the  seeds, 

"Which  are  the  only  perfected  parts  of  plants,  soda  rarely  exists,  except  in  insignifi* 

cant  quantity,  and  then  only  as  common  salt,  present,  probably,  from  want  of  p^ect 

maturity  of  the  seed.    In  the  succulent  parts  of  plants,  it  is  true,  soda  is  found  in 

quantity,  but  in  all  probability  it  only  there  exists  as  a  part  of  the  unelab(»«ted 

}uice  of  the  plant,  and  in  virtue  of  the  great  quantity  of  water  contamed  in  it.    It  la 

most  interesting,  therefore,  that  not  only  is  there  an  absence  of  retentive  power  for 

this  alkali,  but  it  is  also  made  subservient  to  the  preservation  of  all  those  that  are  of 

importance. 

liime,  which  stands  next  on  the  list,  is  again  less  cared  for  than  potash  or 
ammonia,  probably  because  its  abundance  in  nature  is  generally  a  sufficient  security. 
It  is  necessary  to  state,  in  reference  to  these  decompositions,  that  the  rule  laid 
down  only  applies  to  the  action  of  the  saita  of  different  bases  on  the  silicates.  Thus, 
as  has  been  said,  sulphate  of  lime  cannot  cause  the  displacement  of  ammonia  from  its 
silicate;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  caustic  alkali  lime  itself  would  be 
very  different,  for  not  only  would  silicate  of  ammonia  be  decomposed  by  Ume,  but 
the  potash  of  silicate  of  potash  and  alumina  would  also  be  displaced  by  it 

This  point  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  evils  of  over" 
liming  of  land  may  be  due  to  the  driving  off  the  ammonia  of  the  soil,  which  consti- 
tutes, so  to  speak,  its  capital ;  and  what  may  be  only  a  useful  application  of  lime  to 
one  soil  may  be  destructive  to  another;  because,  from  the  smaller  proportion  of  other 
silicates  for  the  Ume  to  act  upon  and  become  absorbed  in,  it  may  attack  the  ammo- 
niacal  compound,  and,  by  driving  away  the  ammonia,  impoverish  the  land. 

The  action  of  heat  on  these  silicates  is  peculiar.  It  has  been  before  stated,  that 
they  contain  water  of  combination,  which  is  driven  off  at  a  red  heat,  but  after  being 
strongly  heated  they  lose  their  property  of  acting  on  different  salts.  For  instance, 
the  double  silicate  of  soda,  after  being  heated  to  redness,  no  longer  absorbs  ammonia, 
or  is  decomposed  by  salts  of  potash. 

This  is  the  reason  why  felspar  and  albite,  substances  of  the  same  composition  hi 
all  other  respects  as  the  artificial  silicates,  are  devoid  of  the  power  of  absorbing 
ammonia.  It  is  only  in  the  state  of  hydrates  that  the  double  silicates  possess  the 
property  in  question ;  and  this,  again,  accounts  for  the  fact  which  was  observed, 
that  the  retentive  power  of  clay  and  soils  in  general  for  ammonia  was  very  much 
diminished,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  destroyed,  after  the  soils  had  been  heated  to 
redness. 

We  have  here  a  ftirther  proof  of  the  identity  of  these  double  silicates,  artificially 
produced,  with  the  substances  in  the  soil,  which  give  it  the  power  of  absorbine  the 
salts  of  manure.  ® 

I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  this  point  admits  of  much  dispute.  We  find  that  a 
power  is  possessed  by  soils  which  is  not  referable  to  the  organic  matter,  the  sand,  or 
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carbonate  of  lime  which  they  contain ;  and  farther,  that  pure  clays,  free  from  any  of 
the  ordinary  salts  of  lime  or  soda,  possess  this  property  in  a  high  degree.  Believing 
that  the  activity  of  clay  can  only  be  due  to  some  compounds  of  silica,  we  are  led  to 
examine  some  of  these  compounds  anew ;  and  whilst  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
ordinary  simple  silicates  are  not  the  salts  we  are  in  search  of,  and  that  the  natural 
double  silicates  of  the  type  of  the  felspars,  which  are  likely  to  exist  in  clay,  are 
equally  devoid  of  the  requisite  properties,  a  new  class  of  substances  is  discovered, 
having,  though  in  a  far  higher  degree,  all  the  qualities  of  the  clay  itself.  It  seems 
that  this  is,  on  the  whole,  as  conclusive  as  any  evidence  of  the  kind  could  be ;  and 
we  may  hereafter,  with  advantage,  employ  our  knowledge  of  these  double  silicates  in 
elucidation  of  some  of  the  questions  of  practical  manuring. 

It  being,  therefore,  proved  that  the  ammonia,  potash,  and  other  alkaline  ingredients 
of  manure,  are  under  the  influence  of  the  soil  separated  from  solution,  and  converted 
into  double  rilicates,  the  question  arises,  how  do  plants  ultimately  obtain  their 
mineral  food  from  the  soil  ?  If  the  compounds  so  produced  are  insoluble  in  water, 
how  is  the  ammonia  or  the  potash  liberated  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation  7  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is,  that  the  double  silicates  are  not  altogether  insoluble  in 
water.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  my  account  of  the  early  experiments  on  the  filtra- 
tions  through  £oils,  I  stated  that  ammonia  was  entirely  removed  from  solution  by 
this  oi)eration,  and  I  might  be  pardoned  for  making  such  a  statement,  inasmuch  as 
the  quantity  that  escapes  is  really  so  minute  that  it  requires  the  greatest  attention 
to  make  it  evident  at  all,  and  practically  it  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  all  the 
ammonia  is  retained.  But  still  it  is  all-important  to  the  other  part  of  the  question — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  explanation  of  the  subsequent  use  of  the  ammonia  by  plants — 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  these  compounds  are  at  all  soluble.  The  double  silicate 
of  alumina  and  ammonia,  when  treat^  with  distilled  water,  gives  to  it  ammonia  in 
very  small  quantity.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  gallon  of  water  dissolves 
from  this  salt  about  one  grain  of  ammonia,  or  one  part  in  70,000;  and,  small  as  this 
solubility  is,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the  large  quantity  of  water 
circulating  through  a  plant  in  the  duration  of  its  life,  there  would  be  sufficient 
ammonia  thus  introduced  to  supply  all  the  nitrogen  required  for  its  albuminous  con- 
stituents. But  it  has  been  found  that  carbonic  acid  water  dissolves  ammonia  from 
the  double  silicate  in  considerably  larger  quantity.  Thus,  1000  grains  of  water 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  digested  on  the  double  silicate,  dissolved  out  0.0366 
grains  of  ammonia ;  and,  at  the  same  rate,  an  imperial  gallon  would  dissolve  2.527 
grains.  As  water,  then,  naturally  always  contains  this  gas,  it  follows  that  the 
solubility  of  the  ammonia  will,  in  practice,  be  considerably  greater  than  that  given 
for  distilled  water.  Again,  it  so  happens  that  the  double  silicate  is  still  more 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt.  Thus,  1000  grains  of  a  solution  of  common 
salt  containing  1.97  per  cent,  of  salt  was  found  to  dissolve  0.33  grains  of  ammonia, 
or  at  the  rate  of  23.1  grains  in  the  gallon,  which  is  twenty  times  as  much  as  with 
pure  water.  And  in  a  second  experiment,  where  the  solution  of  common  salt  was 
of  different  strength,  or  0.1  per  cent,  of  salt,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  dissolved  was 
0.047,  or  3.32  grains  to  the  gallon.  It  is  probable  that  many  other  salts,  such  as  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  for  instance,  would  possess  the  same  solvent  power,  and  this 
influence  cannot  fail  to  be  brought  into  play,  because,  wherever  a  salt  of  ammonia  is 
arrested  by  the  double  silicate  of  soda  or  other  compounds  of  the  class,  a  corre- 
sponding alkaline  salt  is  formed,  which  acts  upon  the  newly-produced  ammoniacal 
silicate.  So  that  either  by  solubiUty  in  carbonic  acid  water,  or  in  the  various  salts 
which  are  produced  in  the  soil,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  ammonia  may  be  dissolved 
in  quantity  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  In  passing,  it  may  be  well 
to  suggest  that  this  extra  solubility  of  these  silicious  compounds  in  carbonic  acid, 
may  in  part  explain  the  action  of  carbonaceous  matters  in  the  soil.  Independently 
of  being  a  real  food  of  plants,  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  they  furnish  on  decompo- 
sition, they  would  also  indii^ecUy  increase  the  supply,  not  only  of  ammonia,  but  of 
all  the  other  alkaline  substances  which  are  bound  up  in  the  form  of  silicates  of  small 
solubility. 

Again,  the  influence  of  common  salt,  when  used  as  manure,  may  depend  on  a  like 
cause — an  explanation  which  is  the  more  probable,  since  we  have  reason,  as  before 
said,  to  doubt  the  value  of  soda  as  an  element  of  the  food  of  plants.  And  this  leads 
me  to  mention,  very  shortly,  a  conjecture  which  I  have  bieen  led  to  make  with 
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regard  to  tke  depodticm  of  silica  in  the  straw  of  wheat  and  other  eropa  of  the 
same  kind. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  qnestion  with  Chemists,  in  what  way  the  beantifU 
coating  of  sitica  could  be  laid  on  wheat  straw ;  and  as  the  soinble  cooipomids  of 
silica  hitherto  known  hare  been  those  of  potash  and  soda  only,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  suppose  that  solutions  of  these  salts  were  deeomposed  by  carbonic  add,  and  that 
the  silica,  in  solution  in  waiter,  was  subsequently  earned  to  the  straw  and  there 
d^KMited.  The  discoTery  of  the  silicate  of  ammonia,  however,  affords  a  much  more 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  When  the  double  silicate  of  ammonia 
and  alumina  is  treated  with  water,  silicate  of  ammonia  dissc^Tes,  and  this  solution, 
when  carefully  eyaporated,  leares  on  the  dish  in  which  the  operation  is  perfonned  a 
transparent  yamish  of  silica,  hard  and  brittle,  and  splitting  into  thin  plates  like 
mica.  In  the  act  of  eyaporation  the  water  curies  with  it  the  anunonia,  leaving  only 
silica  behind.  What  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  silica  of  cereal  crops  is 
thus  left  by  the  constant  transpiration  of  water  from  the  suifkoe  of  their  leaves  and 
stalks  ?  A  dreumstance  which  in  an  interesting  way  favours  the  view  now 
suggested,  is,  the  observation  made  by  Mr.  Lawes  that,  in  the  growth  of  wheat, 
much  more  ammonia  is  removed  from  the  soil  than  is  found  in  the  crop  in  the  shape 
of  albuminous  matters ;  that,  indeed,  to  produce  one  bushd  of  wheat,  containing  in 
round  numbers  lib.  of  nitrogen,  between  4  and  5lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  are 
required  in  the  soil.  This  singular  observation,  which  has  been  hitherto  without 
explanation,  becomes  intelligible  enough  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  ammonia  is 
engaged  in  carrying  the  silica  to  the  straw,  and  is,  if  we  may  so  say,  wasted  in  the 
act  It  is  also  remarkable  that  this  loss  of  ammonia  is  apparently  confined  to  the 
cereal  crops  and  grasses,  and  is  not  found  to  occur  in  plants  that  have  not  sUicious 
stems.  I  do  not  wii^  to  push  this  conjecture  h^ond  its  proper  limits,  and  therefore 
merely  mention  it  as  wor&y  of  being  borne  in  mind.  If  it  be  in  any  degree  correct, 
then  the  action  of  common  salt  in  strengthening  and  brightening  the  straw  of  wheat 
and  bariqr,  which  is  the  best  ascertained  of  its  eflfects  as  manure,  is  immediatdy 
traceable  to  the  greater  solubility  of  the  silicate  of  ammonia  in  a  saline  solution. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  power  of  the  double  silicates  to  unite  with 
ammonia,  and  separate  it  from  wlution.  More  important,  if  possible^  is  the  fSusulty 
which  some  of  these  saJts  possess,  of  abstracting  ammonia  fhnn  the  air.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  soils  acquire  fertility  by  exposure  to  the  influences  of  tlie  atmo- 
sphere—hence one  of  the  uses  of  fallows.  It  has  also  been  generally  understood  that 
day  possessed  a  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  fh>m  the  air,  but  only  through  the 
influence  of  rain  or  dews,  to  bring  down  the  volatile  carbonate.  This  latter  con- 
dition, however,  is  not  at  all  necessary.  I  find  that  clay  is  so  greedy  of  ammonia, 
that  if  air  charged  with  carlxmate  of  ammcmia,  so  as  to  be  highly  pungent,  is  passed 
through  a  tube  filled  with  small  fragments  of  dry  clay,  every  particle  of  the  gas  is 
arrested.  In  the  same  way,  if  into  a  bottle  filled  with  air  similarly  impregnated,  a 
little  ordinary  dry  soil  is  thrown,  and  the  bottle  is  then  shakai  once  or  twice,  all 
ammoniacal  smell  is  destroyed.  The  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  Ume  is  in  these 
cases  also  the  cause  of  the  absorption.  If,  instead  of  clay,  sand  be  placed  in  the  tube, 
no  obstacle  is  presented  to  the  passage  of  the  gas,  but  by  mixing  with  the  sand  a  few 
grains  of  the  lime  silicate  we  can  immediately  arrest  it  The  avidity  of  this  silicate 
of  lime  and  alumina  for  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  most  marked.  A  few  grains  of  the 
salt  were  spread  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  covered  with  a  glass  bell  jar,  some 
fragments  of  dry  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  small  dish  being  also  covered  by  the  jar; 
in  a  few  hours  the  silicate  was  found  to  have  absorbed  between  two  and  three  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  and  the  action  will  go  on  until  the  salt  is  entirely  saturated.  The 
chemical  change  in  this  case  is  very  simple— the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  attacks  the  lime,  forming  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
double  silicate  of  alumina  and  ammonia  is  produced.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
corresponding  soda  silicate  does  not  absorb  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or,  at  all  events, 
if  it  does  so  in  an  atmosphere  highly  impregnated  with  the  volatile  alkali,  it  gives  it 
off  again  so  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air ;  in  ordinary  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  does  not  absorb  ammonia  from  the  air.* 

*  This  ciictnnstanee,  which  was  not  anticipated,  is,  however,  of  easy  ezpUmation.  When  the 
lime  silicate  absorbs  carboaate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  Ume  is  formed,  and  this,  being  insoluble, 
does  not  re-act  npon  the  silicate  of  ammonia ;  but,  in  the  other  case,  carbonate  of  soda  would  be 
one  of  the  products ;  being  a  soluble  salt,  it  is  enabled  to  re-act  by  degrees  on  the  ammonia 
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•  The  power  of  the  double  siUcato  of  alaminft  wad  liise  to  absorb  oarbonate  of 
ammonia  from  the  air  is  Tory  in^ortant  in  reference  to  seTeral  practical  questions 
•m  agrlcoltore.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  differences  in  natural  fertility 
of  different  soils,  and  the  power  of  oonferring  increased  fertility  on  land  by  abundant 
eoltiyation.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  assert  that  the  dissimilarity  in  soils  in  regard  to 
natural  capacity  of  producing  crops  can  be  aecounted  for  by  reference  to  any  one 
circumstance;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  oertaui  that  very  many  circumstances  may 
oombine  to  give  a  superiority  to  one  soU  orer  another;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  one 
soil  will  be  highly  enriched  by  a  fallow  which  will  in  no  degree  benefit  another.  We 
know  that  ammonia  exists  in  the  air,  in  small  quantity  indeed,  but  when  taken  as  a 
-whole  in  abundance,  materially  to  affect  the  growth  of  plants;  now  we  have  seen 
that  silicate  of  alumina  and  liine,  whtdi  ousts  in  soils  and  which  is  an  ingredient  of 
day,  has  the  pn^rty  of  abstracting  carbonate  of  ammonia  from  the  air,  and  retain- 
ing it  for  the  purposes  of  regetation.  As  there  is  good  reason  to  belieye  tiiat  different 
aoils  may  contain  unlike  quantities  of  this  double  silicate,  so  they  will,  other  things 
b^g  the  same,  possess  unlike  degrees  of  natural  fertility.  In  this  circumstance  we 
may  probably  find  an  explanation  of  the  singular  fertility  of  some  soils,  of  which  it 
is  recorded  that  they  hare  been  cropped  year  after  year  with  wheat,  for  a  very 
attended  period,  without  any  apparent  diminution  in  their  power  of  yielding  it. 
Upon  examination,  nothing  extraordinary  has  been  found  in  the  composition  of  such 
soils  to  account  for  such  a  degree  of  fertility;  but  it  is  extremely  likely  that  a  further 
inquiry,  with  the  aid  of  the  light  now  thrown  upon  the  subject,  will  show  that  the 
superiority  of  such  soils  is  dependent  upon  their  possession  of  a  greater  power  of 
acquiring  manure  from  the  air  by  the  means  now  pointed  out.  The  second  practical 
ipiestion  to  which  I  hare  referred,  namely,  the  power  of  conferring  increased  fertility 
by  abundant  eultiTUtion,  is  one  that  might  profitably  engage  a  rery  large  share  of 
our  attention;  but  I  can  only  in  this  place  glance  very  slightly  at  the  connexion 
between  it  and  the  discovery  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  record.  It  is  now 
more  than  a  century  ago  that  Jethro  Tull  published  his  work  on  agriculture  —a  worit 
which  contains  doctrines  so  opposed  to  all  the  preconceived  ideas  and  established 
practices  of  the  farmer,  that  it  is  to  this  day  looked  upon  by  many  an  intelligent  man 
as  a  mere  collection  of  absurd  theories:  and  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  making 
allowances  for  the  impecfeet  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  botany  of 
that  period,  Tull's  views  were  those  of  a  deeply  observant  and  philosophical  mind. 
Tull  advocated  the  constant  subifivision  of  ^  soil  by  abundant  cultivation  at  all 
possible  seasons;  and  the  arguments  by  whidi  he  supported  this  practice  were  prin- 
dpally  twa  The  first,  which  it  is  oMirely  necessary  to  mention,  was  that  by  the 
breaking  up  and  subdivision  o£  the  particles  of  soil,  a  new  and  constantly  increasing 
food-yielding  surface,  or  as  he  himself  called  it,  <'  pasture/'  was  provided  for  the 
roots  of  plants. 

The  second  argument  was,  that  by  the  continual  openiog  and  loosening  of  the  soil 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  air  to  enter  it,  and  to  confer  upon  it  increased  fertility. 
TiUl  knew  not  of  what  nature  those  atmospheric  influences  were,  for  at  that  time  the 
names  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  add  were  unknown;  but  he  was  nevertheless  con- 
vinced that  the  air  did  exercise  some  beneficial  influence  on  the  soil,  and  his  aim  was 
to  court  its  entrance  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Of  the  system  which  Tull  invented  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  peculiar  views, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak,  from  time  to  time  that  system,  more  or  less 
.  modified  to  adapt  it  to  particular  circumstances,  has  been  reviv^  by  thinking, 
.  intelligent  men;  and  at  the  present  time  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  attracted 
to  the  novd  method  of  wheat  growing  practised  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  at  Lois 
Weedon,  in  Northamptonshire.  Accounts  of  this  system  have  appeared  in  a  late 
number  of  this  Journal  and  elsewhere;  and  as  I  have  no  intention  of  advocating 
any  system,  but  simply  of  examining  a  principle  by  the  application  of  the  rule  and 
square  of  sdentific  truth,  I  shall  mcordy  say  that  Mr.  Smith  believes  with  liis  great 
predecessor,  Jethro  Tull,  that  on  feir  average  wheat-soils  deep  and  abundant  cultira- 
tion  may  more  than  replace  manure.    I  said  before  that  Mr.  Smith  has  published  his 

silicate,  which  b  also  slightly  soluble,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  Is  the  result.  In  pdnt  of  fact, 
it  is  found  that,  when  the  double  silicate  of  almnioa  and  ammonia  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
9oda^  fumes  of  carbonate  of  rtaimonia  at  oBcO'Come  off;  whereas  carbonate  of  Ume  has  no  such 
actbn  on  the  ammonia  sificate. 
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own  accouxLt  of  his  experimenti  and  his  views  on  the  subject;  they  go  mvch  ftirtfaer 
than  the  hare  question  above  propounded,  but  this  is  the  question  to  which  i  limit 
my  present  inquiry,  namely,  Is  it  likely,  on  theoretical  considerations,  that  the  aur 
and  the  soil  together  can  by  any  means  be  made  to  yield  without  the  application  of 
manure,  and  year  after  year  continuously,  a  crop  of  wheat  of  from  thirty  to  thirty^ 
five  bushels  per  acre?    I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  do  so. 

We  have  seen  the  power  which  soils  possess  of  abstracting  ammonia  from  the  air — 
this  power  is  not  confined  to  periods  of  rain,  it  is  not  even  limited  to  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  dew — so  often  as  air  charged  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  comes  into 
contact  with  a  surface  of  soU,  so  often  will  that  soil  be  enriched  by  ammonia  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  air  contains  it.  It  is  impossible  to  state  numerically  the  amount 
of  ammoniacal  manuring  which  a  soil  properly  prepared  might,  in  twenty-four  hours^ 
or  in  the  course  of  the  year,  thus  receive,  simply  because  the  necessary  data  are 
wanting,  and  we  can  only  therefore  judge  by  results.  Fresenius  found  that  1,000,000 
parts  of  air  contained  on  the  average  of  forty  days  and  nights  0.379  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  or  0.133  parts  of  ammonia  itself;  and  although  this  proportion 
is  very  small,  yet  inasmuch  as  every  time  the  air  is  renewed  in  the  porous  soil,  the 
whole  of  the  ammonia  is  removed;  and  as  in  a  highly-worked  soil  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  the  1000  tons,  of  which  an  acre  one  foot  deep  consists,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  ever  on  the  watch  for  this  prize,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  balance  between 
the  supply  and  that  required  by  the  crop  may  be  in  &vour  of  the  former;  but  this 
result  can  only  be  hoped  for  when  the  soil  is  brought  into  and  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  subdivision  and  porosity  so  as  to  offer  the  freest  welcome  to  the  enriching 
air,  and  this  it  is  the  object  of  the  Tullian  system,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Smith,  to 
efiect.  Then,  again,  with  ammonia  comes  carbonic  add,  and  as  this  gas  constitute* 
one  part  in  1000  of  air,  it  will  be  supplied  in  quantity  nearly  10,000  fold  more  than 
the  ammonia;  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  why,  between  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
by  the  leaves  and  its  supply  to  the  roots  in  a  porous  soil,  sufficient  carbon  should  not 
be  derived  from  the  atmosphere  for  all  the  wants  of  a  growing  crop  of  wheat  But 
here  again  we  can  only  conjecture— it  is  impossible  to  say  positively,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  that  such  would  be  the  case,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  deny  that  it  might  be. 

With  regard  to  the  mineral  matters  required  by  a  crop  of  wheat,  the  inquiry  is 
far  more  simple.  We  know  very  accuratdy  how  much  the  different  parts  of  plants 
remove  from  the  soil  of  potash,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  &c. ;  and  we  know  that 
if  they  are  not  added  in  manure  they  must  be  derived  from  the  internal  resources  of 
the  soil  itself —for  the  air  will  do  nothing  here.  We  further  know,  from  the  analyses 
of  soils  that  have  been  made,  what  amount  of  these  substances  are  usually  to  be  met 
with  in  the  land. 

Now,  although  it  has  been  a  constant  axiom  in  the  instructions  of  Chemists  to 
farmers  to  **  return  to  the  soil  what  the  crops  remove^^and  every  candid  agricul- 
tural Chemist  will  own,  that  at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  has  somewhat  overrated 
the  importance  of  literally  fulfilling  this  obligation — it  is  certain  that  most  soils  of 
fair  quality  contain  an  amount  of  the  different  mineral  substances  fax  greater  than  is 
necessary  for  many  successive  crops  of  the  most  impoverishing  character. 


One  Crop. 

Twenty 

•Percentage  of  the  Soil 

Crops. 

removed  by  Twenty  Crops. 

As. 

lbs. 

SiUca 

170  - 

3400 

0.152 

Phosphoric  Acid     

30 

600 

0.027 

Sulphuric  Add 

8 

160 

0.007 

Lime 

16 

320 

0.014 

Magnesia 

10 

200 

0.009 

Potash      

40 

800 

0.036 

Soda 

3 

60 

0.003 

277 

5540 

0.248 

In  the  preceding  table  I  have  given  the  quantities  in  pounds  of  the  different 
mineral  substances  required  by  a  crop  of  wheat  of  thirty-five  bushels  of  grain  and 

*  Calculated  on  a  sdl  ten  inches  in  depth,  and  weighing  1000  tons  to  the  acre. 
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two  tons  of  straw  and  chaff;  a  second  column  of  the  tahle  shows  the  amount 
remored  hy  twenty  such  crops;  and  in  a  third  will  he  found  the  per  centage  of  each 
which  a  soil  must  contain  to  furnish  this  last  quantity. 

Now  it  is  common  and  usual  to  find  from  one-tenth  to  two-tenths  per  cent,  of 
potash  in  ordinary  soils,  a  quantity  several  times  greater  than  is  here  shown  to  ho 
necessary  for  twenty  crops  of  wheat ;  and  I  would  ask  any  Chemist  acquainted  with 
the  analysis  of  soils,  whether  he  has  ever  met  with  a  soil  which  repays  cultiYation, 
which  had  not  very  much  more  of  all  these  mineral  ingredients  than  that  given  in 
the  last  column.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  the 
mineral  requisites  of  plants  in  soils,  hut  that  the  great  agricultural  prohlem  is  to  get 
at  them — to  render  them  available;  and  here  again  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  abundant  cultivation,  which  lets  in  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  to  the  soil,  may 
by  that  very  act  be  providing  the  potash  and  phosphate  of  lime  which  the  former, 
and  the  silica  which  the  latter,  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  dissolving,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  roots  of  plants. 

But  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  limit  to  all  this;  and  whilst  I  cannot  see  why  a 
considerable  number  of  successive  crops  of  wheat  might  not,  by  virtue  of  the 
manure-collecting  and  manure-preparing  process  of  abundant  cultivation,  be  raised 
from  land  without  the  direct  application  of  manure,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
pirlnciple  of  continuing  this  system  on  the  same  land  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
years.  The  capabilities  of  the  soil,  great  as  they  might  be,  must  in  that  case 
gradually  be  diminished,  and  ultimately  fail  altogether;  besides,  such  a  plan  would 
be  unnecessarily  hazardous.  What  is  to  prevent  land  that  has  been  cropped  suc- 
cessively with  wheat  on  this  plan  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  supposing  it  has  been 
found  to  answer  for  that  period,  from  being  changed  for  other  land  which  has  not 
been  exposed  to  that  drain  ? 

With  one  or  two  more  remarks,  I  will  take  leave  of  this  subject  for  the  present. 
We  have  seen  that  whenever  a  sidt  of  ammonia  or  of  potash  reaches  the  soil,  and 
gets  distributed  through  it,  a  change  occurs — a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and 
ammonia  or  potash  is  formed,  and  the  salt  which  was  added  no  longer  exists  there. 
The  ammonia  or  potash  henceforth  exists  in  the  soil  only  in  the  form  of  silicate,  and 
is  presented  to  the  roots  of  a  plant  only  in  that  form,  or  in  the  form  of  carbonate, 
derived  from  it  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  And  inasmuch  as  all 
average  soils  possess  this  property  of  conversion  in  more  than  the  degree  necessary 
for  the  quantity  of  manure  which  reaches  them,  the  inference  is  obvious  and  incon- 
testable; that  nature  has  given  to  the  soil  this  power  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
preparing  the  food  of  plants,  and  we  then  have  the  soil  occupying  a  place  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  mere  dead  matter  and  the  living  organism  of  plants. 
[Further,  if  the  combinations  of  these  two,  so  to  speak,  innocent  and  mild  acids,  the 
carbonic  and  siUcic,  are  the  only  ones  appointed  by  nature,  it  follows  that  the  salts 
of  mineral  acids,  the  sulphates  and  muriates,  are  not  suited,  indeed  positively 
injurious  to  vegetation.  This  may  account  for  the  unhealthy  grossness  of  wheat  fed 
with  crude  aromoniacal  salts,  which  have  reached  its  roots  without  sufficient  incor- 
poration with  the  soil,  whilst  wheat  grown  after  the  Tullian  system  seems  never  to 
become  over  luxuriant,  for  in  the  hitter  case,  as  the  ammonia  is  only  obtained  by 
Tirtue  of  the  power  of  the  soil  to  abstract  it  f^om  the  air,  so  it  can  never  exist  in  it 
in  any  other  than  the  form  in  which  it  is  best  suited  for  the  wants  of  the  crop.  And 
this  leads  me,  in  conclusion,  to  remark  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  light  soils, 
which,  from  their  want  of  power  of  preparing  the  manure,  cannot  safely  be  manured 
-with  guano  or  ammoniacal  salts  for  the  wheat  crop,  might  perhaps  benefit  largely 
hy  the  use  of  these  double  sUicates — that  an  ammoniacsd  double  silicate  being  the 
ready  formed  food  of  the  cereals,  might  be  an  admissible  source  of  ammonia  when 
neither  guano  nor  any  other  source  of  ammonia  could  be  used.  Whether  the  com- 
pounds now  described  could  be  produced  at  a  sufficiently  cheap  rate  for  any  practical 
application,  I  cannot  at  present  state ;  but  if  so,  I  think  it  very  probable  that  they 
might  be  of  great  service  in  practical  agriculture ;  and  owing  to  the  property  of 
solidifying  ammonia  iK>ssessed  by  some  of  them,  they  might  be  made  the  means  of 
obtaining  this  valuable  alkali  from  sources  which  are  not  at  present  available. 

I  am  still  engaged  in  following  up  the  bearings  of  this  highly  interesting  subject, 
and  shall  hope  at  a  future  time  to  have  further  important  results  to  bring  before  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  this  Society.— yournai  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England 
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ON  HYDRATE  OF  MAGNESIA  AND  HYDBATED  OXmE  OF  IRON  AS 

ANTIDOTES  FOR  POISONING  WITH  ARSENIC. 

BT  K.  gosaorw. 

It  is  Imowii  that  H.  Bastj  proposed  the  emplovment  of  hydrate  of  raagoeiia  at  an 
antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenious  acid.  In  order  to  test  the  eiOjaacy  of 
the  proposed  antidote,  and  to  compare  its  action  with  that  of  hjdrated  oxide  ci 
iron,  M.  Schroff  undertook  a  series  of  experiments,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
results: 

He  selected  rahbits  as  the  animals  on  which  to  make  his  experiments,  as  they  do 
not  possess  the.  power  of  vomiting,  and  the  results  were  not  therefore  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  such  cause.  Before  making  the  experiments  the  animals  were  kept, 
without  food  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours.  The  poison  and  the  antidote  were 
ii^ected  directly  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  smdl  syrinse  with  an  elastic  tube. 
After  the  injection  the  animal  waa  again  kept  without  food  for  five  or  eight  hoars  in 
a  cage,  so  constructed,  that  the  urine  which  might  be  voided  was  collected,  and  this 
was  submitted  to  a  careful  chemical  and  microscopic  examination. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  matters  examined  for  arsenic  was  made  according  to 
the  method  of  M.  Schneider.  This  method  is  founded  on  the  transformation  of 
arsenious  acid  into  chloride  of  arsenic.  The  organic  substances  suspected  to  oontaixi 
arsenic  are  put  into  a  tubulated  retort,  and  common  salt,  equal  in  weight  to  the 
substance  operated  upon,  is  added  to  it.  A  tubulated  and  quiUed  receiver  ia  fitted 
to  the  retort,  a  small  bottle  being  attached  to  the  quill,  so  as  to  collect  any  liquor 
that  may  condense  in  the  receiver,  and  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles  being  fixed 
to  the  tubule  from  above  and  terminating  in  a  vessel  half  filled  with  water.  Vute 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  now  poured  into  the  retort  through  a  safety  tube,  and 
after  the  reaction  has  continued  for  some  time  in  the  cold,  the  retort  is  gently 
heated.  The  nascent  hydrochloric  acid  converts  the  arsenious  acid  into  volatile 
chloride  of  arsenic,  which  distils  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour  and  excess  of  hydro-  • 
chloric  acid  gas.  Most  of  the  chloride  of  arsenic  will  condense  in.  the  receiver  as  a 
heavy  liquid,  but  a  portion  of  it  will  pass  on  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  be 
collected  in  the  vessel  containing  the  water.  The  distiUaUon  is  to  be  continued 
until  what  passes  over  ceases  to  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
If  the  collected  liquors  do  not  contain  sufficient  arsenic  to  give  a  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  they  may  stUl  be  tried  for  arsenic  by  Marsh's  apparatus.* 

It  was  ascertained  by  some  preliminary  experiments,  that  0.05  of  a  gramme  of 
arsenious  acid,  rubbed  to  powder,  mixed  with  ^ye  grammes  of  water,  and  injected 
into  the  stomach,  killed  a  rabbit  in  two  or  three  days ;  and  that  0.15  of  a  gramme 
caused  death  in  about  four  hours. 

In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  magnesia  as  an  antidote,  a  gramme  of  it  was  added  to 
0.05  of  a  gramme  of  arsenious  acid  mixed  with  water,  and  administered  to  a  rabbit. 
In  another  case  the  arsenious  acid  was  first  administered  by  itself  and  the  magnesia 
about  an  hour  afterwards.  Neither  of  the  animals  died,  but  they  both  manifested 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  which  did  not  entirely  disappear  for  about  eight  days,  and 
the  presence  of  arsenic  was  detected  in  the  urine. 

Magnesia  is  not,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  an  antidote,  but  it  is  capable  of 
greatly  mitigating  the  poisonous  effects  of  arsenic 

The  results  obtained  with  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  were  less  satisfactory  than 
those  with  magnesia.  A  rabbit  to  which  0.05  gramme  of  arsenious, acid,  with  1.35 
gramme  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  was  administered,  died  at  the  end  of  six  days. 
Another  to  which  the  arsenious  acid  was  given  alone,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  died  the  following  day. 

The  author  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  the  results  of  his  experiments: — 

Hydrate  of  magnesia  and  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  are  both  capable,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  mitigating  the  poisonous  effects  of  arsenious  acid,  and  hydrate  of  mag- 
nesia is  certiunly  the  most  efficiicious  of  the  two.    Hydrate  of  magnesia,  being  more 

*  In  delicate  investigations  the  author  recommends  that  the  contents  of  the  retort,  as  well  as 
the  distilled  liqnor,  should  be  tested  by  Marsh's  apparatus,  in  which  case  the  Hauid  from  the 
r«tort  should  be  first  treated  with  chlorate  of  potash,  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  decompose  the 
organic  matter. 
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finely  divided  and  lighter  than  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  does  not  promote  alyine 
dejections  so  much. 

Arsenite  of  potash  causes  death  more  quickly,  and  in  smaller  doses,  than  arseniovs 
acid,  and  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  salt  are  neither  neutralized,  nor  even  mitigated 
by  acetate  of  magnesia  or  acetate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  but  on  the  other  huid  the  fiital 
result  is  expedited*— ^otirao/  dt  Pharnmcu. 

HYDRATE  OF  MAGNESIA  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE  IN  POISONING. 

ScHUCHA&DT  represents  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  that  hydrate  of  mag- 
nesia is  a  certain  antidote,  not  only  for  arsenious  acid,  either  in  solution  or  sub- 
stance, but  also  for  corrosive  sublimate,  for  the  salts  of  copper,  and  even,  although 
in  this  respect  the  experiments  are  not  so  satisfactory,  for  the  alkaloids,  sudi  as 
morphia  and  brucia.  The  hydrate  of  magnesia  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  slightly 
calcined  magnesia  with  water.  In  poisoning  with  arsenious  acid  the  quantity  of 
magnesia  given  as  an  antidote  should  exceed  eight  times  the  weight  of  the  poison. 
For  corrosive  sublimate  the  aatidote  seed  not  exceed  five  times  tiie  weight  of  the 
poison. — Journal  de  Pharmacie  d'Anven. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  DETECTING  THE  PBESENCE  OF  ORGANIC 

POISONS. 

BT  GH.  FLANDIN. 

Thb  method  proposed  by  the  author  is  hased  u^n  the  following  principles,  more 
fully  developed  by  him  in  his  Traiti  des  Poisons : 

1.  Poisons  are  non-assimilable. 

2.  They  pass  into  the  orglmism  by  absorption. 

3.  Their  action  is  one  of  contact. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  all  poisons  should  be  reoognimbleunaiteFed  in 
the  organs  with  which  they  have  been  brought  into  contact,  or  to  whicfa  they  have 
been  conveyed  by  absorption. 

With  regard  to  inorganic  poisons  the  above  propositioB  may  be  regarded  as  proved. 
With  regard  to  organic  poisons,  the  pr^xiesses  for  the  detection  of  which  in  toxicolo- 
gical  cases  are  still  very  imperfect,  t£e  author  assumes  that  in  such  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  separate  them  from: — 1.  Protein  subetances.  2.  Colouring  matters.  3.  Fats. 
Substances  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  ceagulable  at  a  temperature  of  212^  Fah., 
which  does  not  cause  any  alteration  in  most  of  the  organic  poisons.  Substanoes  of 
the  second  are  for  the  most  part  considerably  siltered  by  acids  and  bases.  Those  of 
the  third  class  may  be  removed  by  alcohol  or  ether. 

The  author  proceeds  by  mixing  the  substance  to  be  examined  with  twelve  per 
cent  of  anhydrous  lime  or  baryta,  drying  the  whole  at  212*^  Fak,  and  then  reducing 
it  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  is  almost  colourless,  and  contains  besides  the  substances  sought  for  only  &t8 
and  resinous  substances.  The  alcohol  is  then  separated  by  evaporation  and  the  dry 
residue  extracted  with  ether.  If  the  poison  sought  for  is  insoluble  in  ether— mor- 
phine, strychnine,  brucine— -it  can  be  separated  from  the  liquid  by  filtration.  If 
soluble  in  ether  it  must  be  separated  firom  the  residues  left  on  evaporating  the  above 
alcoholic  or  etherial  extracts  by  tr^iting  them  with  some  special  solvent — ^acetic  add, 
for  instance — and  then  preci^tated  by  ammonia. 

The  author  has  submitted  this  process  to  a  series  of  synthetical  trials.  From 
one-half  a  grain  to  one  grain  of  morphine,  strychnine,  or  brucine,  mixed  with  100 
grains  of  animal  matter  were  again  obtained  in  quantities  that  could  be  weighed. 
The  alkaloids  were  obtained  from  mixtures  of  animal  matter  with  opium,  laudanum, 
decoction  of  nux  vomica,  and  false  angustura  bark. 

He  likewise  succeeded  by  means  of  this  process  in  obtaining  these  poisons  £rom 
the  stomachs  and  intestines  of  poisoned  animals,  even  from  the  organs  to  whidi  they 
had  been  conveyed  by  absorption,  and  from  a  piece  of  flesh  which  had  been  putrifying 
for  two  months  in  contact  with  a  minute  quantity  of  morphine. — Comptes  RekduSf 
March,  1953. 
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POISONING  BY  strychnia; 

The  following  case,  which  recently  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
shows  the  importance  of  caution  in  the  mode  of  ordering  strong  medicines  in  pre- 
scriptions, and  also  the  necessity  of  an  attention  to  the  dose  in  dispensing.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  prescription  was 
as  follows  :— 

R    Stiychnos 

Nucis  Vomici,  9ij. 
Bismuth  Trisnit.,  5i8S. 
M.  ft.  pnly.  zxiy. 

The  prescription  was  prepared  twice  or  three  times  at  different  shops  correctly, 
and  produced  no  bad  effiect;  but  on  one  occasion  the  young  man  put  in  strychnia  and 
nuz  vomica,  of  each  9ij.  The  patient  took  one  dose,  and  rery  soon  aflerwards 
complained  of  some  extraordinary  sensations,  and  almost  immediately  expired.  The 
accident  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  word  strychnoM  being  written  on  a  separate  line, 
was  considered  by  the  dispenser  to  be  another  ingredient,  instead  of  being  as  it  was, 
the  generic  title  of  nux  Tomica.  This  would  not  have  misled  a  young  man  qualified 
for  his  business,  who  considered  for  a  moment  the  strength  of  the  dose  he  was 
administering,  but  all  young  men  not  being  so  qualified  and  considerate,  care  should 
be  taken  in  writing  prescriptions  to  ayoid  any  possible  ambiguity. 


EMFLASTBUM  EXTRACTI  ACONITI  BADICIS. 

BY  WILLIAM  PBOCTEB,  JUK. 

Hathio  been  requested  by  Dr.  Francis  Gurney  Smith  to  prepare  a  plaster 
medicated  with  aconitia^  the  following  formula  was  suggested  by  me  as  being  less 
expensiye  than  one  requiring  the  pure  alkaloid,  yet  possessed  of  equal,  if  not 
superior  efficiency,  because  5ie  greater  bulk  of  the  extract  would  prevent  the 
plaster  from  masking  the  power  of  the  active  ingredient,  and  its  ready  solubility 
be  more  favourable  to  the  influence  of  the  remedy. 

Take  of  Aconite  root,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces. 

**       Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  835,  a  snfilcient  quantity. 

'*  Adhesive  plaster,  three  ounces  and  a  half. 
Moisten  the  powdered  aconite  root  with  six  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  permit  it  to 
macerate  twenty-four  hours,  then  put  it  in  a  small  displacer,  and  when  pro^rly 
packed,  pour  on  gradually  sufficient  alcohol  to  make  a  pint  of  tincture.  Distil  off 
three-fourths  of  the  alcohol,  evaporate  the  residue  on  a  water-bath  to  a  thick  syrupy 
consistence,  then  add  the  plaster  previously  liqut^ed,  and  stir  constantly,  until  it  is 
properly  incorporated  with  the  soft  resinous  extract,  and  allow  it  to  cooL  The 
resulting  aconite  plaster  has  a  brown  colour,  and  homogeneous  consistence,  and 
weighs  about  four  ounces  troy.  This  plaster  should  be  spread  in  a  thin  stratum  on 
skin  or  oiled  silk,  and  may  be  used  several  times  when  its  application  has  not  been 
too  long  continued  at  first. 

Dr.  Smith  has  employed  this  plaster  in  several  cases  of  neuralgia,  especially 
about  the  head,  and  has  obtained  from  it  the  well-marked  effects  of  aconite;  in  some 
instances  so  decided  as  to  require  the  removal  of  the  plaster  for  a  time.  He  has 
also  used  it  in  painful  tumours  of  the  breast  with  much  satisfaction. — American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy. 


TEST  OF  THE  PURITY  OF  ULTRAMARINE. 

Da.  Beknhxjm  proposes  the  following  test  for  the  examination  of  commercial  ultra- 
marine:~  Two  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  are  diluted  with  twenty  ounces  of  water;  the 
samples  of  ultramarine  introduced  into  separate  test  tubes  in  quantities  of  fifty  or 
one  hundred  grains,  and  the  acid  added  until  the  blue  colour  is  converted  into  a 
reddish  one.  The  quantity  of  acid  used  indicates  the  relative  value  of  the  ultrai- 
marine  as  a  colour.  When  smalt  is  present  the  colour  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  and 
chalk  is  recognizable  by  the  effervescence. — JKvnth  md  Gewebeblatt  fur  Baj/em,  1863. 
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ON  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  FROM  NITRIC  ACID. 

BT  M.  PKLOUZB. 

Thb  fact  that  ammonia  is  capable,  in  virtiie  of  the  hydrogen  which  it  contains* 
of  decomposing  the  nitric  add  and  nitrous  oxide  present  in  snlphuric  add,  may  he 
taken  advantage  of  for  purifying  sulphuric  acid.  These  substances  frequently 
present  in  sulphuric  acid  are  very  detrimental  in  some  cases,  for  example,  in  dyeing. 
By  the  use  of  half  a  per  cent,  ot  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  most  impure  acid  may 
be  rendered  perfectly  free  from  these  substances,  and  in  the  generality  of  instances, 
from  one  to  two  thousandths  is  quite  sufficient.  The  salt  should  be  introduced  into 
the  lead  pans  in  which  the  sulphuric  add  is  concentrated. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  injury  suffered  in  the  platinum  vessels  used  for 
the  concentration,  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  nitrogen  compounds;  and  besides  this, 
it  appears  that  sulphuric  acid  Containing  nitric  add  is  less  suited  to  the  purification 
of  oils  than  pure  add. — Ann,  de  Chim.  et  de  Phy,^  3  ser.,  yoL  ii.,  p.  47, 


CRAYONS  FOR  WRITING  ON  GLASS. 

BY  B.  BRUNNQUELI* 

Thb  author  prepares  crayons  for  writing  on  glass,  so  as  to  enable  the  contents  of 
glass  vessels  to  be  described  immediately  upon  them  in  the  following  manner:— Four 
parts  of  spermaceti  (or  stearine),  three  parts  of  tallow,  and  two  parts  of  wax  are 
fused  in  a  cup;  six  parts  of  minium  and  one  part  of  potash  are  then  stirred  into  it, 
the  mass  kept  warm  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  poured  into  glass  tubes  of  the 
thickness  of  a  lead  pencil.  After  rapid  cooling,  the  mass  may  be  screwed  up  and 
down  in  the  tube,  and  cut  to  the  finest  point  with  a  knife.  A  crayon  is  thus 
obtained  which  will  readily  write  upon  dean  dry  glass. — ^Dingler's  Fob/tech,  Joumalj 
voL  cxxvii.,  p.  236,  and  Chemical  Gazette. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  PHARMACY  IN  GERMANY  AND  PRUSSIA. 

BT  M.  BUSST. 

(Coticluded  from  page  596,  vol.  xiL) 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  PHABMACEUTICAL  E8TABUSHMEKT8. 

It  would  be  very  far  from  the  truth  to  suppose  that  the  system  upon  which 
pharmacy  is  carried  on  in  Germany  in  any  way  tends,  to  diminish  the  spirit  of 
einulation  among  the  pharmaceutists  of  that  country,  tb  introduce  negligence  in  the 
management  of  thdr  business,  or  to  lower  the  character  of  the  educational  studies. 

With  regard  to  the  gener^  manner  in  which  the  business  is  conducted,  it  is  difficult, 
except  from  actual  inspection,  to  form  any  conception  of  the  order,  quiet,  and  regu- 
larity which  are  maintained  in  a  German  pharmaceutist's  shop.  These  establish- 
ments never  present  that  superfluity  of  exterior  decoration  whidi  in  other  countries 
fixes  the  attention  of  the  passers;  a  simple  inscription,  sometimes,  perhaps  a  sign 
placed  over  the  entrance,  scarcely  distinguishes  the  pharmacy  from  the  neighbouring 
dwelling-houses  ;  within  all  is  quiet  and  orderly,  as  is  accordant  with  the  nature 
of  the  business.  Several  assistants  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
one  person  only,  and  most  frequently  the  principal,  bemg  engaged  with  the 
customers  ;  he  receives  the  prescriptions  and  distributes  them  among  the  assistants 
for  preparation.  When  the  medicines  are  completed  they  are  examined  by  the 
prindpal,  to  ascertain  whether  they  agree  with  the  prescriptions.  In  many  shops  the 
customers  are  not  admitted  into  the  place  where  the  medicines  are  prepared,  but  re- 
main in  a  kind  of  ante-room  or  vestibule.  In  the  less  extensive  establishments  there 
is  always  a  small  space,  a  kind  of  office,  reserved  for  the  preparation  of  medicines. 
The  pharmaceutist  is  compeUed  by  the  regulations  to  write  upon  each  label  the 
name  of  the  person,  the  date,  and  the  mode  of  administering  the  medicine.  In  some 
states  it  is  customary  to  make  use  of  coloured  labels  for  external  applications,  so  as 
to  make  a  more  marked  distinction  between  them  and  others  than  is  effected  by  a 
written  label. 

As  the  pharmaceutists  in  Germany  are  required  to  prepare  the  greater  part  of 
the  substances  sold  by  them,  and  as  most  of  the  pharmaceutical  establishments  in 
large  towns  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  they  are  provided  with  well-arranged 
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lahQnltor]0l^  in  which  steam  ifl  yery  iDgeniouBlf  employed  m  a  eovioe  of  heat  tor 
the  preparation  of  infusions,  decoctions,  distilled  waters  and  extracts,  for  erapo- 
ration,  and  in  short  all  the  operations  whidi  require  the  aid  of  a  moderately  elevated 
temperature.  These  labonOorieB  likewise  contain  yerj  efficient  and  petfisct  chemiad 
and  medianical  apparatoa. 

The  difficulty  of  creating  new  establishments  preTenta  many  men  of  experience 
ftom  meetini^  with  suitable  positions  as  principals,  and  this  dicomsianoe  likewise 
ensurea  the  capability  of  the  assistants  in  the  pharmaoiea. 

IK6F8CTI0K  07  PHABMACEUTiCiX  ESXABUflHMBHTS. 

The  inspection  of  pharmacies  is  provided  for  by  the  Fmssian  law ;  eadi  one  mnst 
he  visited  at  least  once  every  three  years,  and  more  frequently  if  the  inspectoza 
should  think  it  requiaite. 

Tlie  visits  of  inspection  are  made  in  the  presence  of  the  ^  kreia  physicns,"  by  one 
or  more  pharmaoeutiBts  generally  selected  for  the  office  from  some  oiher  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  pharmaceutist  whose  shop  is  inspected  is  bonnd  to  aubmit  to  the  inspectors 
his  concession,  his  diploma,  the  legal  pharmacopceia,  the  tariff  of  medicines,  the 
regulations  referring  to  the  exercise  of  the  business,  together  with  the  most  recent 
aUerationa  which  have  been  made,  further  the  journal  of  the  laboratory  work,  an 
aocoont  of  poisons  sold,  an  herbarium  of  indigenous  officinal  plants,  and  a  packet  of 
prescriptions  with  the  prices  of  the  medicines  affixed.  The  assistants  are  requiied 
to  produce  their  certificate  of  apprenticeship,  to  answer  questions  relatmg  to  phar- 
macy or  chemistry,  and  to  exj^ain  a  passage  in  the  Fharmaooposia.  The  appsen-  • 
tioea  are  also  examined,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  capacity  and  aoquirementa,  doe 
allowance  being  made  for  the  length  ni  time  they  have  been  receiving  instmction. 

These  visits  or  inflections  generally  occupy  several  days,  and  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  they  require  some  time.  In  addition  to  tiie  above-mentioned  par- 
ticulars the  whole  of  the  medicines  included  in  the  tariff  are  submitted  to  chemical 
examination  by  the  inspectors,  who  carry  with  them  the  requisite  chemical  re-agents. 
The  pharmaeeutist  visited  has  to  pay  about  six  shillings  for  the  coat  of  re-agents, 
and  has  moreover  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  extraordinary  visits  which  the  in- 
spectors may  think  fit  to  make.  Minutes  of  the  inspection  are  taken  and  transmitted 
to  the  **  medicinal  rath/'  whose  duty  it  is  to  institute  proceedings  against  such 
pharmaceutists  as  may  be  found  to  have  infringed  the  law— a  circumstance,  however, 
which  very  rarely  occurs.  In  any  case  the  *^  medicinal  rath"  addresses  to  the  phar- 
maceutist who  has  been  visited  an  offldal  letter,  containing  a  r^um^  of  the  report 
made  to  him,  adding  at  the  same  time  any  remarks  of  compliment,  advice,  or 
reprimand,  which  he  may  consider  necessary. 

The  reports  made  by  the  inspectors  are  sometimes  very  minute,  and  show  how  far 
their  examination  has  extended,  and  the  degree  of  care  with  which  it  has  been 
executed.  The  following  is  an  extract  firom  the  official  letter,  addressed  by  the 
**  medicinal  rath"  to  a  pharmaceutiat  on  the  occasion  oiui  inspection  of  his  shop: — 

"  The  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  had  a  density  of  only  1.832  ;  the  extract  of 
belladonna  was  not  entirely  soluble  in  water ;  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  chlorine ;  the  iodide  of  potassium  contained  a  trace  of 
iodate  ;  the  loft  appropriated  to  the  drying  of  plants  is  not  aufflcieotly  ventilated,  it 
requires  an  additional  window ;  the  herbarium  is  not  kept  and  arranged  in  a  proper 
manner ;  the  inspectors  have  not  found  the  Military  Pharmacopoeia  in  your  ahop ; 
your  apprentice  does  not  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language— yon 
should  pay  attention  to  his  improvement  in  this  respect,"  &a 

These  passages  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  c^the  attention  which  is  directed 
by  the  inspectors,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  medicines  themselves,  bnt  also  to 
everything  relating  to  the  good  management  of  the  business. 

The  le^iilatioDs  laid  down  by  the  Prussian  laws  for  the  inspection  of  pharmacies 
is,  upon  uie  whole,  analogous  to  those  observed  in  France,  but  there  are  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  practical  details  which  are  deserving  of  notice. 
^  The  Prench  law  makes  no  mention  of  anything  besides  the  examination  of  medi- 
cines, omitting  altogether  the  pupils,  the  general  state  and  management  of  the  shop 
and  laboratory. 

The  establishment  of  an  herbarium  in  each  pharmacy  would  be  very  desirable  in 
S'rance,  inasmuch  as  it  would  encourage  the  study  of  botany  by  the  pupils,  a  subject 
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whi^  18  now  too  much  nei^ected.  It  would  moreover  be  of  pnuitical  tttilitj.  A 
well-arTanged  herlMrium  of  officioal  planti  would  very  frequently  be  of  seryice  to  the 
pharmaceutist  in  aaoertaining,  by  comparisoD,  whether  the  drugs  obtained  in 
commeroe  are  really  the  true  spedes. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Prussian  law  rdUtting  to  the  in- 
[fpection  of  pharmacies  is,  without  doubt,  that  which  empowers  the  medical  legis- 
lative authorities  to  address  to  the  pharmaceutists  such  observations  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  from  the  result  of  the  inspection..  Commendation  or  censure  thua 
officially  expressed  by  a  superior  and  competent  authority,  perfectly  well  informed 
as  to  Uie  particulars  of  the  case,  are  far  more  effectual  means  of  keeping  the 
pharmaceutists  in  the  faithful  exercise  of  .their  duties  than  an  inflexible  law,  which 
would  leave  to  the  inspectors  only  the  choice  of  one  or  other  penalty,  and  would, 
admit  of  no  intermediate  course  between  a  tacit  approbation  and  a  legal  prosecution. 
There  are,  however,  a  multitude  of  curcumstances  relating  to  the  management  of  a 
pharmacy,  or  the  quality  of  medicines,  which  may  c5l  for  notice,  instances  of 
.  iuvolnntary  negligence,  which,  if  tolerated,  might  ultimately  prove  injurious  to 
the  public,  although  not  of  sufficient  gravity  to  justify  the  institution  of  legal 
proceedings  against  the  pharmaceutist.  Admonition  is,  indeed,  sometimes  given  by 
the  inspectors  themselves  ;  but  being  merely  verbal,  and  wanting  in  any  Idnd 
of  legal  recoguitiouy  is  not  so  likely  to  produce  the  desired  efl*ect. 

8ECRBT  BJOUSDIES. 

After  what  has  idready  beea  said,  it  is  scarcely  necesaary  to  state  that  the 
pharmaceutists  of  Germany  are  interdicted  from  selUufr  or  announcuag  for  sale  any 
secret  remedy;  nevertheless,  they  sometimes  furnish  these  remedies  on  the  authority 
of  a  physician's  prescription. 

In  France,  the  law  with  regard  to  this  point  is  the  same,  but  it  is  not  carried 
into  effect.  A  decree  of  the  18th  of  August,  1810,  prescribed  the  oonditiona 
which  were  to  be  observed  in  making  known  the  ibrmulaefor  new  and  useful 
remedies.  But  the  wise  provisions  of  this  decree  have  not  been  taken  advantage 
of.  Instead  of  following  them  out  in  their  strictest  sense,  the  legislatttre  has 
reserved  the  dangerous  right  of  granting  to  certain  inventors  an  authority  t^ 
vend  and  advertise  thdr  medicines.  The  granting  of  these  privileges,  to  which 
is  attached  a  pecuniary  consideration,  far  greater  than  that  of  a  pharmaceutical 
concession  in  Germany,  is  not  subject  to  any  conditions.  Neith^  the  medical 
cc^Iegiate  bodies  nor  the  juries  charged  with  the  supervision  of  pharmaceutical 
affairs,  are  consulted  on  the  occasion.  And  further,  these  privileges  have  the 
great  objection  of  bemg  unlimited  in  duration;  so  that,  even  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  being  sold,  under  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  the  government, 
the  vilest  compounds,  which  are  both  antiquated  and  inferior  to  any  that  can  be 
prepared  by  a  rational  application  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge,  but  which  have 
acquired  a  certain  preatiffe  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  fh>m  the  govemm^it  sanctuniy 
and  more  especially  firom  the  mystery  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 

THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

The  provisions  made  by  the  Prussian  law  for  iAie  sale  of  poisons,  dosely 
resemble  those  which  obtain  in  France.  They  must  be  kept  in  separate  closets, 
and  not  sold  except  under  certain  conditions,  to  persons  free  from  suspicion , 
provided  with  a  due  authority,  an<^  for  determinate  purposes,  under  a  penalty  of 
3000  francs.  A  poisonous  substance,  when  sold  by  a  pharmaceutist,  must  be 
enclosed  in  a  box  tied  and  sealed.  On  the  exterior  the  name  must  be  written  in 
German  or  French,  and  Latin,  according  to  the  locality,  with  the  addition  of  three 
crosses,  or  a  label  with  a  death's  head. 

In  some  states  of  Germany  it  is  necessary,  besides  the  above  precautions,  for  the 
receiver  of  the  poison  to  give  a  receipt,  to  which  he  affixes  his  seal,  and  running 
thus: — "I  the  undersigned  declare  that  I  have  received  from  the  pharmacy  of  M. 

!,  (name  and  qmmtity  of  the  poison),  packed  according  to  the  regulations 

labelled  and  sealed  (use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied);  and  I  make  myself  accountable 
for  any  accident  wMch  this  drug  may  occasion." 

THE  DBU60ZBTS. 

Hie  Druggists  in  Germany  are  not  allowed  to  sell  any  compounded  mediciney 
although  tb^  axe  at  liberty  to  sell  simple  drugs.  They  may  not  sell  medicinal 
drugs  by  retail. 
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It  is  impossible  to  fix  rigoroasly  the  limit  between  retail  and  wholesale;  and  in 
order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  to  which  such  an  nncertainty  wonld  give  rise  in 
practicot  the  government  has  published  a  list  of  the  drugs  which  may  be  sold  by 
Druggists  in  any  quantities,  and  a  list  of  those  which  must  not  be  sold  by  them 
below  a  certain  weight. 

HOSPITALS. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  mediciues  required  for  hospital  use  are  prepared  by 
the  pharmaceutists  of  the  towD. 

l^e  larger  hospital  at  Berlin  is  provided  with  medicines  by  the  king's  pharma- 
ceutist, and  they  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  M .  Wittstock. 

The  prices  of  medicines  for  hospitals,  or  for  charitable  institutions,  is  based  upon  a 
tariff,  upon  which  the  contractor  agrees  to  make  a  certain  reduction.  Very  frequently 
the  one  who  makes  the  greatest  reduction  is  chosen,  hut  sometimes  they  are 
furnished  successively  by  the  several  pharmaceutists  of  the  town,  and  under  the 
same  conditions. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  medicines  the  legal  pharmacopoeia  is  generally 
followed,  however  many  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  have  particular 
formulsB ;  thus,  for  instance,  there  is  a  pharmacopoeia  for  the  paupers  of  Mayence, 
entitled,  **Formulare  Modicum  pro  pauperi  Maguntinis." 

Independently  of  these  necessary  and  appropriate  reductions,  pharmaceutists 
are  frequently  required  to  make  a  reduction  in  their  charge  for  medicines,  upon  the 
simple  suggestion  of  the  physician ;  who,  for  that  purpose,  writes  upon  the 
prescription,  "PP.,  pro  pauperi." 

R^SITM^. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account  that  Pharmacy  in  Germany  is  regulated  by 
an  essentially  preventive  legislation ;  it  constitutes  a  species  of  organized  public 
service,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  minister  and  a  special  administrative  body, 
who  do  not  for  an  instant  lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  the  public  in  everything  that 
relates  to  the  preparation  and  s^e  of  medicines.  The  two  most  important  features 
of  this  organization,  are,  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  pharmacies,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  fixed  scale  of  prices  for  medicines.  It  is  these  two  provisions, 
the  latter  of  which  is  in  truth  but  a  consequence  of  the  former^  that  peculiarly 
distinguish  the  Prussian  pharmaceutical  law  from  that  of  France. 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  pharmacies  as  it  exists  in  Prussia,  is  not  absolute. 
The  government  no  longer  grants  exclusive  privileges  to  pharmaceutists,  but  merely 
concessions,  reserving  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  increasing  their  number  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  necessities  of  the  population  may  demand. 

Hitherto  the  government  have  exercised  this  right  with  extreme  reserve,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  increase  the 
number  of  pharmacies.  Moreover,  as  public  opinion  and  custom  are  in  favour  of 
this  limitation,  things  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  their  present  condition,  but  this 
statu  quo  is  very  probably  the  result  of  habits  acquired  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  legislation  relating  to  pharmacy. 

It  is  very  easy  to  perceive  that  a  similar  limitation  with  such  a  reserved  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  would,  when  adopted  in  a  country  governed  by  such 
principles  of  liberty  as  obtain  in  France,  neither  be  attended  with  the  dangers  which 
are  feared,  nor  'With  all  the  advantages  which  might  he  anticipated  from  it,  for  it 
would  in  reality  be  almost  equivalent  to  a  state  of  absolute  liberty. 

It  would  indeed  be  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  that  any  government  left 
to  its  own  free  exercise,  without  any  precise  course  of  action  laid  down  beforehand, 
without  any  administrative  traditions  with  regard  to  the  matter,  could  long  oflfbr  any 
Tesistance  to  the  solicitations  of  those  who  might  demand  the  establishment  of  new 
pharmacies,  or  to  the  pressure  of  opinion,  always  disposed  in  France  to  the  view 
that  the  public  is  interested  in  the  extension  of  professions,  and  in  competition 
between  those  who  belong  to  them.  In  order  that  the  limitation  of  the  nimiber  of 
pharmacies  in  France  should  be  attended  with  any  serious  results,  especially  if  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  application  of  a  tariff,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  not 
to  leave  the  matter,  as  in  Prussia,  to  the  decision  of  an  administrative  body,  but  that 
the  law  itself  should  lay  down,  in  a  precise  manner,  the  conditions  of  such  limitation. 

In  regard  to  all  points  which  do  not  directly  relate  to  the  limitation  and  the  tari^ 
the  provisions  of  the  French  and  Prussian  legislation  differ  but  very  slightly.    They 
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both  tend  to  the  same  object,  and  almost  always  by  the  same  means.  There  is, 
however,  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  application,  for,  according  to 
the  Prussian  system,  the  supervision  being  more  complete,  more  constant,  more 
comprehensively  organized,  the  power  of  the  administration  being  better  established 
and  more  extended,  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  commission  of  many  offences  which 
it  is  necessary  in  France  to  refer  to  the  legal  tribunals. 

But  by  instituting  a  legal  prosecution  against  a  pharmaceutist  a  severe  blow  is 
given  to  his  reputation,  and  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  such  an  extremity  without 
some  very  efficient  grounds,  consequently  many  circumstances  which  are  not 
without  some  importance  escape  notice  altogether,  actually  by  reason  of  the 
severity  of  the  law.  If,  however,  there  is  any  case  in  which  it  is  more  desirable 
to  prevent  offences  than  to  punish,  it  is  certainly  the  present  one.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  fit  to  render  the  supervision  of  pharmacy  more  efficacious  to  introduce 
into  the  measures  adopted  with  this  view  consistency  and  completeness,  to  give  to 
the  body  charged  with  this  supervision  a  moral  influence  which  it  has  never  yet 
possessed,  and  a  certain  degree  of  authority  which  would  in  many  cases  obviate  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  legal  tribunals. 

Among  the  several  points  of  detail  which  the  exercise  of  pharmacy  in  Germany 
suggests,  I  will  confine  myself  to  mentioning  those  provisions  whose  introduction  in 
France  appears  desirable,  and  which  are,  moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
spirit  of  legislation  in  that  country  : 

The  separation  of  pupils  into  two  classes;  those  properly  so  called  and  assistants 
(aides);  the  administration  of  the  oath  under  conditions  which  would  render  this 
simple  formality  a  serious  matter;  the  establishment  of  an  inspection  of  pharmacies 
not  only  with  regard  to  medicines,  but  likewise  to  the  entire  management  of  the 
business  and  the  laboratory ;  to  require  each  pharmaceutist  to  keep  an  herbarium  of 
officinal  and  other  plants  used  in  medicine;  that  an  abstract  of  the  reports  made  to 
the  authorities  on  the  occasion  of  inspections,  should  be  addressed  in  an  official 
manner  to  each  pharmaceutist,  and  that  these  reports  should  furnish  an  opportunity 
of  direct  communication  between  the  administrative  body  and  the  pharmaceutists; 
the  introduction  of  stricter  regulations  with  regard  to  secret  remedies;  lastly,  the 
introduction  of  written  theses  and  chemical  analyses  into  the  examinations. — Journal 
de  Pheurmacie, 
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BY  CAKL.  WEBBB. 

The  Prussian  PharmacopcBia  directs  that  this  substance  is  to  be  prepared  by 
mixing  one  part  of  purified  bitartrate  of  potash  with  half  its  weight  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  both  in  powder,  heaping  the  mixture,  which  must  be  perfectly  dry,  in  a  cone 
upon  an  iron  dish,  and  igniting  it  with  a  red  hot  iron.  The  deflagration  goes  on 
rapidly.  When  the  cold,  greyish-white  mass  is  treated  with  half  its  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water,  the  whole  left  for  some  time,  the  liquid  filtered  off  and  evaporated,  a 
very  pxire  carbonate  is  obtained. 

The  author  states,  however,  that  in  preparing  the  salt  in  this  manner,  he  has 
frequently  found  that  the  filtered  solution  of  carbonate,  although  perfectly  colourless 
at  first,  becomes  suddenly  brown  during  the  evaporation,  and  that  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  considerable  evolution  of  ammonia ;  the  brown  colour  was  permanent, 
and  the  dry  salt  was  itself  yellowish,  so  that  a  repeated  solution,  filtration,  and 
evaporation  were  necessary.  By  this  means  some  minute  particles  of  carbon  were 
separated. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  as  to  the  cause  of  the  colouring,  Weber 
remarked,  that  the  operation  is  successful  only  when,  before  mixing,  the  bitartrate 
is  heated  until  it  begins  to  turn  brown,  and  the  nitrate  of  potash  until  it  begins  to 
melt. 

The  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  colour  acquired  by  the  carbonate  is 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  cyanogen  formed  during  the  defiagration.  The 
evolution  of  ammonia  during  the  evaporation  tends  to  render  this  more  probable.— 
AUgemeine  Pharmaceutische  Zeitackrift, 
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IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CTTSIC  AND  TABTABIC 
ACIDS ;  AND  OF  CERTAIN  SALTS  OF  POTASH,  SQDA,  AMMONIA, 
LIME,  AND  BARYTA. 

{Aail^  PagUm  Price's  Patent,  €MroUed  April  14). 

Thebs  improyemepts  consist,  Ist.  In  combining  citric  add  witii  potash,  toda,  or 
ammonia  so  as  to  form  soluble  citrates,  and  sabsequently  decomposing  the  same  bj 
means  of  salts  of  lime  or  baryta;  2nd.  In  combining  bitartrate  of  potash,  with 
potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  so  as  to  form  soluble  tartrates,  and  decomposing  the 
same,  by  means  of  salt«  of  lime  or  baryta ;  3rd.  In  obtaining  salts  of  potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia,  by  combining  bitartrate  of  potash  with  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  and  de- 
composing the  same,  by  means  of  acid  or  acid  salts ;  4th.  In  obtaining  salts  of  potash 
by  decomposing  tartrate  of  potash  by  means  of  acids  or  acid  salts,  and  by  decomposing 
the  same,  by  means  of  salts  of  lime  or  baryta  ;  5tb.  In  obtaining  salts  of  ^tash 
and  tartrates  by  donUe  decomposition  of  salts  of  soda,  or  ammonia  and  tartates ; 
6th.  In  obtaining  lime  and  baryta  salts.  To  be  employed  in  producing  salts  of  potash 
and  ammonia,  by  decomposing  salts  of  lime  and  baryta  with  salts  ^  soda,  and  by 
decomposing  salts  of  baryta  with  salts  of  lime. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BLEACHING  PALM  OIL. 
(Dnron'ff  Patent,  enroUed  May  1.) 

In  this  process  palm  oU  is  bleached  by  passing  free  or  naked  steam  through  it 
whUe  in  a  fluid  state.  The  palm  oil  to  be  bleached  is  placed  in  a  wide  or  shallow 
vessel,  on  the  lower  surface  of  which  are  placed  seveaU  pipes  pierced  with  a  ooDr 
siderable  number  of  small  holes,  and  supplied  with  steam  from  a  boiler.  The  steam 
being  admitted  into  the  pipes,  first  heats  them  by  its  condensation,  and  then  mdts 
the  oil,  if  it  is  in  a  solid  state,  and  afterwards  rashes  through  the  small  holes,  and 
passing  through  the  liquid  oil,  escapes. 

It  is  preferable  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  oil  to  air  and  light  daring  the 
operation.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  and  its  temperature,  and  the  mode  of  intro- 
ducing it,  and  the  form  of  the  apparatus,  may  be  varied. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  DISTILLATION  OF  TAB. 
(^Shand  and  M'CleanU  Patent,  enrolied  May  5.) 

The  tar  is  put  into  the  still,  and  heat  applied  to  distil  off  all  the  naphtha.  The  heat 
is  then  raised  and  an  oil  containing  naphthaline  distils  over.  To  obtain  this 
naphthaline  the  patentees  proceed  as  follows  :^They  put  into  a  still  of  any  con- 
venient form  the  oil  containing  the  naphthaline,  to  which  they  add  a  sufficient  qnan- 
tity  of  caustic  lime,  or  any  other  caustic  alkaline  or  earthy  substance,  or  oil  of 
vitriol  or  any  other  acid,  in  order  to  separate  the  impurities.  Heat  is  th^  implied, 
and  a  volatile  oil,  containing  naphthaline  in  a  concentrated  form  distils  over ;  this 
naphthaline  is  separated  from  the  oil  by  cooling  it  down  to  a  temperature  of  about 
40°  Fah.  and  by  expression.  The  oil  remaining  after  this  separation  of  the  naphtha- 
line is  then  heated  in  the  foQowing  way: — The  oil  is  put  into  a  suitaUe  still  and  a 
steam  heat  of  about  212°  Fah.  is  then  applied,  when  a  very  light  oil  distils  over ; 
the  oil  which  remains  in  the  stUI  after  the  light  oil  has  been  dutiUed  over  is  also 
valuable,  for  certain  purposes.  

THE  TWO  PARALLEL  SOCIETIES. 

TO  THB  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTIOAL  JOURSMJL. 

Sir, — ^In  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Speciid  General  Meeting  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Sooety,  you  have  made  me  state,  in  your  June  number,  p.  565,  not 
only  that  which  I  did  not  say,  but  that  which  is  contrary  to  fact. 

The  parallel  drawn  by  me  between  the  Law  Institution  and  your  Society  is  not 
correctly  reported. 

1  tJhe  Law  Institution  was  established  long  btfore  the  passing  of  the  Act  rendering 
the  examination  of  law  students  compulsory.  The  Law  Institution  obtained  Ihe  Act 
through  their  influence,  and  the  power  to  appoint  examiners  out  of  their  own  body 
is  reserved  by  the  Act  to  the  Council. 

The  examination  is  compulsory,  but  it  is  quite  optional  whether  persons  who  have 
been  examined  and  admitted  as  attorneys  should  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society  by  becoming  members.  The  Act  was  not  retrospective,  attorneys  admitted 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  in  consequence  the  then  members  of  the 
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institiiiion  were  not  required  to  undergo  an  eramliwtion.    Hiere  the  puaUel  bct«ean 
the  two  societies  ceases. 

The  point  which  I  brought  before  the  meeting  was,  that  the  members  of  the  Z<aw 
Institution  might  cease  to  be  memb«»  and  withhold  their  subscriptions ;  but  the 
Council  had  no  power  of  striking  their  names  off  the  register,  or,  as  we  call  it,  "  roll 
of  attorneys."  The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  would  fain  assume  the 
power,  by  the  proposed  bye-laws,  of  striking  off  the  register  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  all  persons  who  might  desire  to  withdraw  their  names  from  the  Society 
and  cease  to  be  members^  an  act  both  unjust  and  illegal 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Seirant, 

LmcMs  Inn  FiekU,  June  3, 1853.  C.  H.  CoLLBiTB. 

[We  insert  the  above  letter  to  correct  an  accidental  error  in  our  report,  although 
tile  argument  is  not  affected  by  it.  It  was  never  disputed  that  persons  may  be 
registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  without  becoming  Members  of  the  Society. 
This  is  clearly  implied  in  the  tenth  clause  of  the  Act.  But  all  these  persons  on 
registration  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  must  pay  a  fee  of  ten  guineas.  If  the 
Members  referred  to  in  the  sixth  clause  will  pay  the  same  fee  they  will  also  be 
permanently  registered,  not  only  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  but  as  Life  Members. 
But  they  are  exempt  from  the  fee,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are  Members 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter.  In  other  words,  they  subscribe  to  the  funds 
of  the  Society  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  regulations  thereof;  and  these 
regulations  require  that  they  shall  either  x»y  the  annual  subscription  of  one 
guinea,  or  commute  the  same  by  the  payment  of  ten  guineas.  They  have  one  other 
alternative,  which  is,  they  may  pay  nothing,  carry  on  business  as  before,  but  cease 
to  be  registered  by,  or  in  any  way  identified  with,  the  Society.— £]>.] 

THE  PATENT  MEDICINE  LICENCE. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OP  THB  PBARMACBUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Bbar  Sm, — ^I  am  anxious  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  proposed  alterations  in 
the  stamp  duties  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  respecting  the  patent  medicine  licence. 

It  appears  most  unjust  that  the  Chemists  of  London  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
eight  times  the  amount  paid  by  their  country  brethren,  the  cost  of  a  town  licence 
being  two  pounds,  that  of  a  country  one  only  five  shillings.  I  believe  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  is  larger  in  proportion  to  £he  popu- 
lation in  country  districts  than  in  London. 

Should  the  Council  entertain  the  subject  and  be  successful  in  obtaining  an 
equalization  of  the  duty,  they  will  richly  deserve  the  gratitude  of  every  Chemist 
.  residing  in  the  metropcdis.  I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

126,  8t.  John's  Street  Road,  June  15,  1353.  Johh  Marshau. 

rWe  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  wait  until  the  Society  has  recovered  ftom  the 
ef^ts  of  the  late  proceedings. — Ed.] 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Juvenis  (Chatham).— Liquor  sennn  aromaticus,  see  voL  ix.,  page  524.  This  is 
probably  the  preparation  referred  to.  The  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants,  see 
voL  X.,  pages  115, 168,  236,  297,  340. 

N.  A.—^ee  Gray*s  Supplement,  edited  by  Redwood,  page  644,  second  editi<m. 

l>eiitfofi.— The  spirit  licence  and  duties  Act  is  published  entire,  v<^.  vi.,  page  117. 
StiUs  of  less  capacity  than  two  gallons  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  tMs  Act. 

Amator  Pacts  observes,  **  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  the  labour  of  years 
seemed  on  the  point  of  realization,  when  the  Legislature  have  at  length  recognized 
the  existence  of  Pharmaceutists  as  an  educated  body,  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  the 
motives  which  influence  the  **  Secret  Committee"  in  its  attempt  to  neutralize  all 
past  exertions,  and  drag  down  Pharmacy  to  its  original  level.  The  matter  in 
dispute  is  so  plain  in  all  its  bearings,  that  argument  should  not  be  required  to  prove 
the  ** exemption"  claimed  a  mere  sophism.  Suppose  for  a  moment  the  Act  had  not 
'  been  obtained,  would  Members  have  been  allowed  to  withhold  their  subscriptions, 
and  yet  to  continue  their  Membership?  Certainly  not;  their  connexion  with  the 
Society  was  dependent  upon  their  furnishing  a  proportion  of  the  funds,  withbut 
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which  the  Society  could  not  exiit  If,  under  the  Charter,  they  could  he  Memhers 
only  hy  supporting  the  Society,  upon  what  principle  of  justice  can  they  take  the 
benefit  of  the  ^Aet"  to  release  them  from  such  support?  The  Act  is  permissive 
and  not  compulsory.  It  is  competent  to  any  one  to  keep  his  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  carry  on  his  business  of  Dispensing  Chemist,  &c,  without  let  or  hindrance,  but 
if  he  wish  to  retain  his  standing  in  the  Society,  which  alone  can  constitute  him 
"Pharmaceutist,'*  he  should  be  wiUing  to  maintain  the  source  from  which  he  derives 
his  honorary  distinction,  at  least  until  time  shall  hare  made  apparent  the  value  of 
the  title  to  which  he  aspires,  and  until  the  superior  education  of  the  class  shall,  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  have  paved  the  way  to  a  compulsory  examination,  and 
thus  given  the  Society  the  means  of  self-support.*'  Our  correspondent  will  appreciate 
our  reason  for  omitting  one  paragraph  in  his  letter. 

We  have  receired  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  several  other  Members  in  the 
country,  containing  opinions  similar  to  the  above,  and  deprecating  the  existence  of 
any  division  in  the  Society  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sewell's  communication  is  deferred  until  next  month. 

Nero  (Exeter).— The  heating  and  spontaneous  ignition  of  organic  substances, 
which  sometimes  occurs  when  considerable  quantities  are  left  undisturbed  for  some 
time,  arises  from  a  kind  of  fermentation,  in  which  heat  is  developed. 

Camera  Obscura. —  The  process  for  iodizing  photographic  paper,  referred  to, 
consists  in  exhausting  the  air  from  the  vessel  containing  the  solution  with  the  paper, 
when  the  iodide  becomes  more  uniformly  absorbed. 

Amidogen. — ^  the  mixture  referred  to  the  silver  is  reduced  by  the  oil  of  doves, 
the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  resinifled. 

5.  P.  (Brighton). — ^The  leaf  of  the  fnschia  appears  to  contain  two  distinct 
colouring  matters.  The  green  colour  is  destroyed  by  acetic  acid  and  restored  again 
by  sulphuric  acid.  This  result  is  probably  due  to  the  acetic  add  forming  with  the 
green  colouring  matter  a  colourless  compound,  which  the  sulphuric  acid  decomposes^ 

/.  M.  C. — Hoblyn's  Dictionary  of  Medical  Termsy  or  Hooper's  Medical  Diciknuuyy 
would  probably  supply  the  information  required.  The  latter  is  the  most  complete 
work.    The  price  is  about  30«.    It  may  be  got  through  any  bookseller. 

Thb  Fbbeiba  Memorial. — Circulars,  with  a  Prospectus  of  the  Pereira  Medal, 
have  been  sent  to  the  local  Secretaries  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Sodety,  from  some  of 
whom  subscriptions  have  been  received.  The  amount  at  present  subscribed  ia 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  die,  and  we  hope  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
month,  that  enough  will  be  received  to  endow  the  mcdaL  We  intend  to  publish  a 
list  of  additional  subscriptions  on  the  cover  of  our  next  number. 

Db.  Pbbbira*8  Libbabt,  &c.-^The  sale  of  Dr.  Pereira*s  librarv  took  place  on  the 
17th  and  18th  of  June.  Some  of  the  works  realized  the  fhll  pubhshing  price  or  even 
more,  others  were  sold  at  much  less  than  their  value.  The  microscope,  with  the 
polarising  apparatus,  brought  £47.  Among  the  property  sold,  were  a  considerable 
number  of  lecture  diagrams,  which  realized  much  less  than  might  haY0  been  expected. 
We  regret  the  dispersion  of  this  valuable  collection,  which  comprised  many  works 
not  easily  procurable,  complete  sets  of  periodicals  and  books  of  reference,  English 
and  foreign,  some  of  them  deriving  additional  interest  from  marginal  notes  by  Dr. 
Pereira.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  sale  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  Counal  was 
not  in  a  position  to  come  forward  officially  in  competition  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
as  the  librarian,  in  the  absence  of  offldal  authority,  oould  do  no  more  than  purchase 
a  few  lots  on  his  own  responsibility. 

The  Society  of  Arts  have  awarded  their  medal  to  Mr.  Toynbee,  7.R.S.,  Aural 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  for  his  invention  of  an  artificial  membrana  tympani 
(drum  of  the  ear),  in  cases  of  dea&ess  dependent  upon  perforation  or  destruction  of 
the  natural  organ.  

Ebbatum.-— Page  591,  vol.  xii.,./or  fjj  is  equal  to  Sss,  read  fjj  is  equal  to  Jss. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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REPORT  OF  PROGRESS— THE  ELECTION   OF  MEMBERS— THE 
EXAMINATIONS— THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  temporary  cessation  of  the  business  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
reported  in  our  last  number,  has  been  followed  by  renewed  activity.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Council,  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  Secretary  officially  reported 
the  confirmation  of  the  Bye-laws  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  proceedings  ot 
the  former  meeting  were  confirmed,  the  standing  committees  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  appointed,  the  Members  were  elected  under  the  new  Bye-law  (sec.  1, 
clause  2),  and  the  days  were  fixed  for  proceeding  with  the  examinations. 

The  period  for  admission  into  the  Society  without  examination  has  now  ter- 
minated, and  the  number  of  Members,  Associates,  and  Apprentices,  at  the 
present  time  amounts  to  about  4,000,  of  whom  a  considerable  proportion  have 
been' examined,  although  the  majority  belong  to  the  class  of  onginal  Members 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  on  account  of 
their  previous  position  in  the  business,  and  their  contributions  in  support  of  the 
Society.  The  future  lists  of  new  Members  and  Associates  will  represent  the 
advancement  in  the  educational  qualification  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Society 
to  promote.  The  advantages  belonging  to  this  improved  position  will  induce  a 
larger  number  of  candidates  to  come  forward,  the  system  of  examination  will 
become  more  matured  and  methodical,  and  the  education  more  complete. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  examination  is  not  at  present  sufficiently 
practical,  that  some  young  men  who  have  passed  and  obtamed  certificates  ef 
qualification,  have  been  found  less  efficient  m  the  ordinary  routine  of  business 
than  others  who  have  not  undergone  the  ordeal.  They  may  be  learned  in  the 
science  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  skilful  in  the  application  of  chemical  tests,  but 
inexperienced  in  dispensing  prescriptions,  and  too  proud  to  clean  a  bottle  or 
a  counter.  An  experienced  Member  of  the  Society  (formerly  a  Member  of  the 
Council)  lately  asserted  that  he  would  rather  have  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
Assistants,  who  was'^piracticaUy  acquainted  with  Ms  business,  than  a  genius  fresh 
from  the  laboratory.  Dig  with  chemical  symbols,  and  above  his  work.  There  may 
be  some  foundation  for  the  remark,  but  this  is  no  argument  against  the  improved 
qualification  which  the  examination  is  intended  to  secure.  One  of  the  "  old- 
fashioned  Assistants"  may  have  been  a  studious  and  industrious  man*;  he  may 
have  done  voluntarily  that  which  all  ought  to  do,  but  which  the  majonty,  imless 
compelled,  are  too  apt  to  neglect.  A  clever  Chemist  is  not  of  necessity  a  quick 
dispenser  or  a  good  counter  man.  A  combination  of  talent  and  aptitude  is 
required  which  maj^  be  assisted,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  retarded  or  frustrated,  by 
the  mental  cultivation  required  by  the  Society.  If  there  be  some  young  men 
whose  heads  are  turned  by  a  little  science,  and  inflated  with  notions  incom- 
patible with  the  trade  of  the  Druggist,  the  evil  will  cure  itself— they  will  find 
their  level.  The  result  of  our  own  observation  is  the  decided  conviction,  that 
every  Chemist  would  be  promoting  his  own  interests  as  well  as  the  respectability 
of  his  profession,  by  declining  to  engage  any  Assistant  as  a  dispenser  of  pre- 
scriptions who  has  not  passed  the  examination.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  make 
the  examination  more  practical,  and  by  degrees  more  stringent ;  and  we  think 
the  introduction  of  a  dispensing  counter  in  the  laboratory  at  JBloomsbury  Square, 
would  be  foimd  useftd  to  those  young  men  who,  although  well  pounded  in  the 
science  of  Chemistry,  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  requisite  experience  in 
a  shop. 
During  the  time  that  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  were  suspended, 
VOL.  xui.  E 
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no  little  dimatisfactton  preyailed  among  the  cmdMatei,  of  whom  aboTe  two 
hundred  were  on  the  list  for  examination,  and  seyeral  appeals  were  made  to 
Members  of  the  Council  for  redress.  To  a  young  man  who  is  primed  and 
loaded— or,  in  technieal  language,  eround — for  an  examination,  the  delay  of  a 
month  or  six  wec^  may  appear  to  be  a  serious  calamity,  as  he  may  during  that 
time  lose  his  charge  and  ^h  in  the  pan.  But  those  who  duly  appreciate  the 
examination,  not  as  an  opportunity  for  tihe  display  of  superficial  knowledge,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  competence  for  the  duties  they  will  have  to  perform  in  after 
life,  instead  of  fearing  the  evaporation  of  the  Imowledge  they  possess  in  a  few 
weeks,  would  avul  themselTefl  of  the  extra  time  for  study;  and  endeavour  to  fix 
wihat  they  know  more  permanently  on  their  memory.  When  the  force  of  thie 
truth  is  more,  generally  understood  and  aded  upon  by  young  men,  the  yaloe  (tf 
a  certificate  of  examination  will  be  m6re  appveciated  by  their  employers. 

We  have  of  late  heard  oomplaints  of  the  difBeuUy  of  obtaining  Assistants.  It 
was  formedy  a  souxce  oS  complaint,  that  amongi  the  nmnerous  applicants  for 
situations,  scarcely  one  in  Mby  was  competent  to  dispense  preacriptbna.  It  is 
now  supposed  that  the  deficiency  in  the  number  arises  from  the  dread  of  the 
examination,  which  deters  many  firom  following  die  busmess.  We  attribute  it 
rathu!  to  the  demand  for  skilled  labour  in  the  oolonies^  which  has  induced  a 
liurge  nomber  to  emigrate.  Of  this  we  are  quite  certain,,  lihat  as  a  body  the- 
AssBStants  of  the  present  time  are  much  better  educated  than  those  who  formerly 
flocked  to  London  in  search  of  situations.  There  is  still,  however,  much  room 
fi)r  in^rovementi  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  competent 
Assistants  will  in  due  time  be  met  by  a  supply. 

—  •  'the 


The  appointment  of  officers  for  the  performance  of  the  several  duties  con- 
nected wuh  the  Library,  Museum,  and  Laboratory,  and  the  other  arrangements 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  fi>r  the  ensuing  session,  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Goundl.  The  subject  having  been  referred  to  a  committee  has  been  fiilly 
considered,  and  the  result  will  in  aU  probability  be  r^orted  in  the  Tran8action» 
of  the  Society  for  next  month. 

On  taking  a  review  of  the  position  and  profi;ress  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,,  we  think  there  is  reason  to  be  enconEwed.  Obstacles  have  fircm  time 
to  time  arisen,  and  difficulties  have  occurred^  m  the  first  instance  these  arose 
firom  external  opposition,  and  they  have  been  overcome  by  the  united  effiurts  of 
the  Members,  and  their  determination  to  ^  forward.  We  have  now  nothing  to 
contend  with  but  internal  disaffection  or  treachery,  and  on  this  ground  we 
entertain  no  apprehension,  as  we  feel  assured  that  the  ^od  sense  and  sincerity  of 
the  minority  wul  neutralize  any  £Btotious  oppontion  with  which)  the- progress  of 
the  Society  may  be  assailed.  This  subject  has  ho&k  concisely  and  radonally 
dealt  with  by  a  correspondent,  firom  whom  we  have  necdved  the  following 

AtfAHTfm   OP  TH3B   MBMBEBS  OF  THE  SOdSTT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  FharmaceiUical  JbumaL 

Dhab  Sib, — On  looking  over  the  July  number  for  1853, 1  was  much  interested 
at  seeing  the  array  of  names  of  those  who.  had  joined  us  during  the  montha  of 
Maj  and  June  of  the  same  year,  and  also  felt  a  degree  of  imtable  regret  at 
seemg  other  communications  which  would  imply  vexatious  opposition  on  the 
part  of  some  to  the  weU-being  and  progress  of  the  Society^  and  thou^t,. 
evennow^  instead  of  our  being  but  of  one  heart,,  and  one  purpose,  that  three 
classes  ceuld  be  almost  distincldy  reeogniaediiL  one*  body.  Those  who  feel  an 
abiding  interest  in  our  success,  and  a  hope  that  we  may  reach  the  position  of 
the  first  institution  in  Europe  for  the  diminon  of  knowledge  of  that  character 
that  first  led  to  our  union:  a  second  class,,  of  those  who  have  but  little  fiseling  of 
^ther  kind,  so  that  whether  we  sink  or  swim  it  would  be  alike  unfelt  or  cared 
for :  and  a.third  section,  who  cannot  be  called  indifibrent,  but  are  active  in  raising 
impediments  to  obstruct  the  firee  going  of  that  machinery  which  will  enable  us 
to^move  over  the  ground^  and  to  reaok  the  consummation  so  ardently  desired. 
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To  tli«  fiiBt  elfl88  pennit  me  to  say,  bretliven,  let  ^onward"  be  joxu  motto; 
many  of  you  w«n  at  the  fomidation  of  the  Societjf--sreat  things  were  a&tici- 
Mted.  Aichie^e  great  things !  I  have  cead  that  Sir  (J.  Wren  observed)  tiiat  if 
ne  engaged  to  t&ow  a  bar  over  the  stone  gallery  of  St.  Paul's,  he  -would 
assuredly  aim  at  ciearing  the  iron  gallery.  Attempt  what  is  great,  for  yon  have 
the  material  for  doing  it.  You  have  had  excellent  Presidents,  a  lueAil  monthly 
periodical,  informatmn-  such  as  Chemist*  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  might  havor 
looked  for  in  vain;  connect  with  these  the  Library  and  Laboratory,  the  Museum 
ami  ita  rare^specimens,  with  a  Benevolent  Fund,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  there 
has  been  no  failure  of  promise  held  out  at  our  commencement,  or  of  hope  indulged 
during  our  progress.  I  cumot  but  think  that  means  will  shortly  oe  found  to^ 
build  in  an  eligible  place  an  Institution  which  diall  rank  number  One  am  juff  iSb^ 
erections  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  tiie  Arts  and  Sciences  in  our  fhtherland. 
Let  our  expression  be,  May  the  blossoms  of  this  Society  never  be  blighted  by 
fear,  folly,  or  treachery  I 

To  anoth»  and  numerous  class  allow  me  to«say,  Welccxne  as  brethren  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  It  is  true  that  some  have  laboured  and  some  have  the 
benefit  of  their  exertions,  but  as  it  is  far,  very  far  from  late  to  "  redeem  the 
lame,"  a  warm  interest,  oontributions  to  the  Museum,  Laboratory,  Benevolent 
Fund,  and  beopiests,  would  agreeably  oonu>enaate  for  the  delay  of  an  early 
acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  this  exceUent  iSodety,  now  established  by  tha 
laws  of  this  realm.  Let  mie  surest,  also,  as  even  the  least  esteemed  trades 
havei  guildB  or  companies,  that  we  occasionally  exhibit  some  gentle  initiative  to 
our  GounciL  until  we  obtain  a  stand  sudi.  as  becomes  the  education,  aotpiiie' 
ments,  and  especially  the  knowledge  and-  practice  of  a  profession  which  equally 
aflbcts  the  physical'  and  moral  well-being  of  our  fellow-men.  To  suppose  that 
Chemists  are  to  be  subordinate  to  the  companies  I  have  previously  named  k 
derogatory,  and  it  is  time,  as.  our  pvetoisions  claim  a.  different  grade,  that  we 
take  the  position  that,,  m  an  educatbnal  as  well  as  a  commerctai;  sense  waar 
may  in  all  justioe  assume. 

To  the  very  small  mhiorit;jr,  whose  movements  I  have  not  been  igmmmt  %€y 
grant  me  [the  liberty  of  oflfeiring  my  real  and*  sober  advice :  leave  we  Society 
m  which  you  ace  caitiier  a  hindrance  than  a  helpy  and  although  I  would  not  use 
the  expression  so  frequently  beard  in  public  meetinigs^  of  ^  Turn  him  out,"  yet  I 
would  respectfidly  suggest  to  the  Council  tiie  advantage  of  payiw  back  aU  the: 
monies  which  have  been  advanced  b^  eneh  qnerulous  persons,  u  is  but  very 
few  that  har^e  at  all  a  kindred  spicit  with  them,  as  it  must  be  ^ite  appastnt 
that  all  immature,  imprudent,  and  impertinent  acta  are  decidedly  injurious  to  ua. 
as  a  Sockty. 

"  Nonj^  wiUmike  iu  rue 
If  ire  to  one  another  be  but  traa" 

Semwning,  dear  Sir,  yonrs  respectfully, 
CoUumpten,  July  14, 1853.  •Fosobfk  Fosvns. 

Without  doubt  the  advice  of  Mr.  Foster  to  the  hostile  Members  would,  if 
acted  upon,  conduce  to^  the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  the  Society ;  but  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  animus  manifosted  by  tne  parties  concerned,  we  suspect  thej 
would  neitiier  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  nor  rejoice  in  the  remit.  There  ia  a 
cEsdnction  between  theftir  and  honest  (fiscnssion  of  opinion  which  prevails,  and 
ought  to  prevail,  in  every  society,  and  perseverance  in  a  factious  oppositioUt — 
war  to  the  knife— accompanied  with  personal  abuse,  and  a  total  disrc^d  of  tiie 
decision  of  an  overwhelinmg*  majority.  ^ 

We  m&j  inu^inie  twenty-one  persons  in  charge  of  a  vessel  contaiomg  a  valuable 
cargo,  which  they  are  about  to  brmg  into  port.  They  have  surmounted  tke 
dangers  of  a  long  vo;jrage  and  the  liond  ra  in  sight,  but  there  is  stili  a  dbSlcult 
point  to  pass,  and  their  course  is  between-  Scylla  and  Gharybdis.  The  wind 
bem]g  favourable  it  is  proposed  to  make  sail  and  proceed,  on  which  an  amend- 
ment £9  moved  that  they  take  te  the  boats  and  lea^  the  vessel  to  its  fate. 

s2 
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Twenty  support  the  motion,  one  the  amendment.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  on€  who  is  in  so  small  a  minority  would  yield  to  the  judgment  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  but  no,  he  is  determined  that  the  vessel  shall  not  sail  intx>  port  if  he 
can  prevent  it,  and  as  he  has  been  frustrated  in  his  proposition  he  entangles  the 
riggmg,  bores  a  hole  in  the  vessel,  and  takes  himself  off  in  th6  life-boat,  leaving 
his  companions  to  repair  the  damage  as  best  they  can,  and  persevere  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  which  his  wanton  conduct  has  made  more  difficult, 
while  he  assails  them  from  the  shore  with  a  volley  of  invective  .because  they 
have  refused  to  strike  theb  colours  as  he  has  done  nimself.  To  such  a  person 
the  safe  anchorage  of  the  vessel  would  be  a  source  of  mortification.  Like 
JpnaJb,  he  has  prophesied  destruction,  and  nothing  short  of  a  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecy  Y^ill  satb^  him.  But  the  selfish  pertinacity  of  Jonah  was  powerless^ 
and  brought  upon  mm  a  suitable  punishment. 


THE  QUALIFICATION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  FOR 
ADMISSION  AS  MEMBERS. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  ^^  Superintendent,*'  as  employed  in  the  Charter  and 
Bycrlaws  not  l^ing  generally  understood,  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances 
wnich  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  term  will  serve  as  an  explanation.  At  the 
time  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  proposed  a  question 
arose  whether  assistants  should  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  membership. 
On  one  side  it  was  thought  that  as  mental  qualification  was  mtimately  to  be  the 
primary  condition  of  membership,  all  persons  possetung  this  qualification  ought 
to  be  eligible  to  the  privileges,  whether  in  busmeat  on  their  own  account  or  not. 
But  on  the  other  side  an  objection  was  raised,  that,  as  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  Society  is  the  protection  of  the  general  interests  of  the  Members,  incoii* 
venience  might  arise  if  any  persons,  except  those  who  have  a  vested  interest  in 
the  trade,  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  Society— to 
attend  and  vote  at  general  meetings,  and  to  interfere  with  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions. The  assistant  having  a  right  to  vote  would  naturally  claim  the  right  to 
attend  the  meetings ;  or,  if  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  employer  in  regard 
to  attendance,  his  right  of  voting  would  be  a  mere  fiction.  In  case  the  respective 
interests  of  principals  and  assistants  should  clash,  or  appear  to  clash,  on  any 
questibn,  the  principals  would  either  be  outvoted  by  theu*  assistants,  or  liable 
to  the  imputation  of  tyranny  if  they  interposed  their  authority,  and  denied  them 
the  liberty  to  neglect  their  duties  in  the  shop  for  the  -purpose  of  attending  the 
meeting.  This,  it  was  feared,  would  lead  to  a  feeling  of  rivalry,  if  not  hostility, 
between  the  two  classes, .  whose  mutual  welfare  is  lAainly  dependent  on  the 
existence  of  a  good  understanding  between  them.  The  position  of  an  assistant 
being  one  of  transition,  and  his  ultimate  destination  being  that  of  a  principal, 
is  was  thoug;ht  that  his  temporary  exclusion  firom  a'  share  in  the  management 
during  the  time  that  he  is  not  his  own  master,  would  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  subsequent  advantage  which  he  would  permanently  derive  from  the 
regulation..  Accordingly  it  was  decided,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
that  assistants  should  be  admitted  as  Associates,  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
membership  except  that  of  attending  and  voting  at  the  general  meetings  of 
the  Society.  . 

But  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  case  of  those  who,  having  obtained 
permanent  situations  as  miainagers  or  superintendents  of  the  businesses  of  others, 
were  identified  in  interest  and  in  position  with  principals^  although  not  actually 
in  business  on  their  own  account.  To  such  parties  the  term  Superintendent 
was  applied,  and  it  was  not  intended  tQ  comprise  confidential  assistants  who> 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  their  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  .regularity,  but  merely  those  whose  employers  are  widows, 
or  persons  having  a  pecuniary  interest  but  taking  no  part  in  the  management  of 
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the  .business,  and  who  invest  with  absolute  authority  the  person  engaged  as  the 
ostensible  master  of  the  establishment. 

The  number  of  such  persons  is  very  small  (not  more  than  three  have  hitherto 
been  admitted  as  Members  on  this  ground),  yet  it  was  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  cases  which  have  occurred,  and  which  otherwise  would  hold  an 
anomalous  position,  not  being  identified  either  with  Members  or  Associates. 

The  Bye-law  (section  1  clause  4)  provides,  that  *'  superintendents  applying  to 
be  elected  Members,  must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  Members  of  the 
Council,  who  are  required  in  every  case  to  state  in  writing  the  grounds  of  the 
application.  The  Secretary  is  to  make  inquiry  respecting  the  same,  and  is  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Council,  and  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  for  one  calendar  month  previous  to 
election.'* 

These  precautions  are  adopted  as  a  security  against  the  election  of  any  persons 
who  may  not  come  strictly  within  the  definition  of  superintendents  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  Charter  and  Bye-laws.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  parties  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  with  regard  to 
examination,  which  apply  to  Members  who  are  in  business  on  their  own  account. 
.  Since  the  circulation  of  the  Bye-laws,  we  have  received  several  communi- 
cations from  Members  who  have  misunderstood.the  regulation,  and  have  proposed 
for  election  assistants  of  two  or  three  years*  standing,  whose  qualification  was 
founded  on  their  good  character,  attention  to  business,  and  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  their  office  during  the  occasional  absence  of  their  employers.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  such  parties  were  elected,  every  Chemist  who  employs  two  or 
three  Assistants,  might,  on  the  same  CTound,  recommend  one  as  a  supermtendent 
for  election  as  a  Member ;  every  assistant  exercising  authority  in  any  depart- 
ment of  a  business  might  consider  himself  a  superintendent,  and  aspire  to 
become  a  Member.  It  would  be  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  a  super- 
intendent and  an  assbtant,  and  by  degrees  the  grade  of  Associates  would  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  assistants  of  second  or  third-rate  capacity,  instead  of 
representing,  as  it  now  does,  young  men  many  of  whom  are  equal  in  experience 
and  attainments  to  their  employers,  and  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  vested  interest  in  the  business,  when  they  wiU  enjoy  the  full  privileges 
of  Membership. 
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The  cover  of  this  number  contains  a  Supplementary  List  of  Subscribers  to  the 
Pereira  Memorial  Fund.  The  amount  required  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  die 
and  provide  for  the  annual  expense  of  the  medals  has  been  computed  at  £300, 
of  which  it  will  be  seen  a  balance  of  about  £140  remains  to  be  collected. 
This  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  raised  without  difficulty  by  the  time  the  die  is 
executed,  if  not  before,  and  we  shall  publish  a  further  List  of  Subscribers  in  due 
course. 

The  model  for  the  bust  of  Dr.  Pereira,  by  Mr.  M^Dowall,  R.A.,  is  executed, 
And  has  been  cast  in  plaster.  Several  intimate  friends  of  the  Doctor,  who  have 
seen  the  work  in  progress,  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  execution 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness.  Considering  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sood 
likeness  from  the  materials  available  after  the  decease  of  the  original,  we  wink 
the  sculptor  has  been  very  successful.  We  are  informed  that  casts  in  plaster 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  M^DowaM. 
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LIST  OF  MBMBTfiRfi,  ASSOCIATES,  AJS(D  B£GIST£RED  APPB£NTICG», 

Elected  in  Juiy. 

Iamdch...^..^..  Aiidiew8,iai«iiaiWm.Caxil5,FxinoeiB(Mid,NotfiDgBia 

Attwood,  AUied M,  Oanank  Street 

Boothbv,  Hemy  Neal 72,  Crawford  Street,  Mai7]elNNie 

Bowe,  Thomas 16,  Tichborne  St^  Haymarket 

Brietowe,  Chazles  .^. 69,  Edgware  fioad 

Brotherton,  VnOiam  Henry. JU  CSjde  Terrace 

Carty,  JcOin 172,  New  Bond  Street 

Chard,  Frederick  James   ...13,  Eodleston  Street  South 
Chabb,  James  Caipenter  ...59,  fit  Jcftm^s  Street,  deAenwdl 

Cockrffl,  James    S,  Wellington  Street,  Watterioo  Town 

<>iBaid,  Aldred  PeckbamRje 

Cooke,  John .68,  High  Sixeet,  Hectiii 

Cornelius,  Joaeph   ...^^.^..Clapluun 

«Cox,  Henry  .^^...•^.•— .^.•«4,  Gray's  Inn  Lane 

Gross,  Henry  —...^....4,  Shepperton  Fiaoe,  New  Kerth  Boat 

Crojden,  Charles^.. ........^..S?*  Wigmoie  Street,  Cavendish  finnan 

Culpeper,  William  IC SI,  SilTer  Street,  Golden  Sonaie 

Curtis,  Frederick 15,  Crawford  Street^  Marylebona 

Elkingtoo,  Edward Bennondsey 

Goos^,  William ^ 5,  Ckiean  Rew,  Stepnqy 

Gorton,  John  George,  Jun.  144,  High  Street,  Whitediapel 

Gobs,  Baoniel  180,  High  Street,  Shoredilch 

Oristock,  Thomas  42,  South  Street,  Manchester  89MM 

Haokman,  Leonard  Lewis  ...94,  Uoian  Street,  BMhopsgafte 

Hame,  John ^110,  Regent  .Street,  MiHiank 

Henty,  Henry  Martin   87,  High  Street,  SL  Johi^s  Woad 

Hillgenberg,  Hemy    38,  Houndsditch 

Hill,  Arthur  Bowdler 11,  Little  Britain 

Holland,  William  Favell  ...9,  Compton  Street,  Brunswick  Sq. 

Hopkin,  William  K 5,  New  Cavendish  Street 

Hora;  Henry  Whhxfleld 58,  Mmories 

Hugill,  John 61,  Cannon  Street 

Hnskisson,  Henry  Owen  ...77,  Swinton  Street 

Ingram,  Robert  2,  Queen's  Terrace,  St  John's  Wood 

Jobson,  Thomas  C.  W 4,  John's  Row,-St.  Lukifs 

Jolley,  George 13,  Curzon  Street,  MJ^  F^ 

Kibbler,  Richard  C 3,  Goldsmiths'  Bow,  Haokai^Road 

King,  Robert ^^^ — 21,  Frinoes  Stseet,  Hanover  Sqiuuse 

Kno wles,  William  Camden  Town 

liamaorsit,  William  «. 7,  Beotl^y's  Piaoe,  Kiogiland 

Leigh,  Alexander   «.^...«85,  GosweU  Road 

Lorell,  Frederick  George  ...10,  Staverton  Row,  Waliracth  Road 
Lowe,  Thomas  Edward  •«,.«. Stafford  Street,  Bond  Street 

Marris,  Joseph    37,  Bemers  Street,  Oxford  Street 

Mason,  John  Wallis  .- Upper  Maiylebone  Street 

M*Dougall,  William  • 174,  Regent  Street 

Ogle,  William .'.Battersea 

Pamell,  George  William   ...3,  Artichoke  Place,  Mile  End  Road 

Pepper,  John  1,  Bedford  Street,  Bedford  Square 

Power,  John  H.  . — ....^^  .^Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell 

Schacht,  William    38,  Houndsditch 

* Simpson,  Edmund  P. 2,  Bancroft's  Place,  Mile  End  Road 


'  This  list  comprises  only  those  who  haye  paid  their  fees  and  subscriptions. 
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PHTTOLOGICAIL  CLUB. 
17,  Bhomshury  Square^  Jvfy  .4. 

JIOBEBT  iBEKXLET,  ESQ.,  f  .L.8.,  &C.,  PXSSIDXlini;,  IH  TUB  GHMR. 

A  DONATION  of  British  plants  from  Mr.  Bralthwaite  was  announced;  ailso  a 
xsapsnle  txf «  species  of  gossypium,  from  Mr.  J.  Fordfaam,,  Jnn. 

The  FxssiDBNT  presented  some  specimens  of  the  Anaoharis  AUiiuutnim  in  fiewet, 
taken  from  the  hvke  in  the  Bqyal  Botanic  Gardens,  IBegenf  s  Park.  He  dbserred, 
with  regard  to  this  water  plant,  tiiat  it  had  only  become  known  to  botanists  as  an 
inhabitant  of  this  country,  duringthe  last  #f«  yews,  baring  probaUy  been  origini^ 
JDtrodnced  with  some  timber  from  America,  as  it  was  common  in  t^iis  part^of  tlie 
'world.  Since  that  period  it  had  spread  rapidly  and  extenairdy  thron^ont  <the 
nrers  and  canals  in  yarious  parts  of  tlte  country,  and  threatened  ultimately,  miless 
its  increase  was  stopped,  to  interfere  materially  with  the  inland  naTigation  of  the 
kingdom.  In  order  to  Dhurtrate  the  rapidity  of  its  increase,  Mr.  Bentley  stated  that 
tibout  three  years  vinoe  a  plant  accidentaUy  found  its  way  into  the  lake  In  the 
tihirdens  of  the  Soyal  Botanic  Society.  This  had  nrakiplied  to  such  an -extent  thsBt 
«t  the  present  time  there  was  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  lake  to  be  found  wMch  was 
not  densely  matted  with  it.  As  the  female  flowers  were  alone  known  in  tins  country 
Ifliis  increase  is  extraordinary,  as  it  must  take  place  almost  entirely  by  the  formation 
of  buds  in  the  axils  of  its  leaves,  each  bemg  capable  of  forming  an  independent  plant 
when  separated  from  its  parent.  Every  fragment,  therefMe,  into  wiiich  this  ^flant 
might  be  readily  divided  was  capable  of  developing  a  new  one,  so  that  like  that  pest 
cf  the  agriculturist,  the  common  couch  grrass,  the  more  it  was  disturbed  and  out  up 
into  pieces  the  more  rapidly  it  spread,  as  by  such  means  the  separated  portions  were 
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only  placed  in  more  fiiyontable  circnmstanoes  for  their  propagation;  and  hence  aluo 
the  difficiilty— indeed,  ^e  ahnost  impossibility— of  eradicating  it  from  those  places 
in  which  it  had  once  become  established.  Mr.  Bentley,  therefore,  particularly 
cautioned  botanists  to  be  very  careful  not  to  introduce  it  into  any  waters  where  its 
increase  might  be  attended  with  uojurious  results.  Mr.  Bentley  also  exhibited  the 
followlhg  specimens: — 

1.  A  leaf-bearing  '.branch  and  the  fruit  of  the  Myrospermum  of  SonatmaU.  He 
stated  that  this  plant  had  been  fully  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Fereira,  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  as  one  of  the  sources  of  tbeeommoa  bhek 
balsam  of  Peru,  the  white  babam,  and  baUamiio.  The  specimens  shown  by  Mr« 
Bentley  were  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  those  of  Dr.  Fereira,  namely,  from 
Mr.  Skinner,  to  whom  botanists  and  pharmaceutists  were  under  great  obligations, 
for  the  trouble  he  was  always  ready  to  take  to  facilitate  their  iuTestigations. 

2.  The  spadix  with  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  Colocasia  odora.  'Ilie  leares  of  this 
plant  and  those  of  allied  species,  although  very  acrid  when  fresh  (like  most  of  the 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Araces,  to  which  they  belqng),^when  boiled  are  commonly 
eaten  in  some  tropical  countries,  and  from  their  conns  a  nutritious  soup  is  preps^. 

3.  The  flowering  stem  and  Iruit  of  TTialia  dealbata,  Nat.  Ord.  Marantaoea;.  The 
two  latter  specimens  were  obtained  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gfudens. 

4.  A  portion  of  Hydrodictyon  utriculatum,  under  the  microscope. 
The  foUowing  paper  was  then  read:— 

ON  FORTLAND  ARROW-ROOT. 

BT  MR.  T.  B.  OBOTB8. 

In  the  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  de- 
liTcred  in  the  session  1850-51,  by  our  late  much-lamented  Professor,  Dr.  Pereura,  he 
mentioned  some  facts  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  Portland  Arrow-root^  which  led 
me  to  infer,  that  he  considered  it  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the^ 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Living  witlun  a  short  distance  of  the  island,  I 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  make  some  inquiries  to  asoertain  to  what  extent  it  is 
carried  on  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Fereira  probably  derived  his  information  princi- 
pally from  an  article  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xv.  (1797),  in 
which  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  year  1797  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Jane  Gibbs,  of  Portland,  for  producing  a  sample  of  starch  fit  for  economic 
purposes,  from  materials  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  The  starchf  or  arrow-root,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  was  prepared  by  her  by  crushing  in  a  mortar  the  conns  of  the  Arvm 
mactdatumj  stirring  the  mass  with  water,  and  straining  off  the  liquors,  from  which 
the  fecula  was  allowed  to  subside;  this  was  again  washed,  and  then  dried.  She 
stated,  and  the  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  then  Rector  of  the  island,  that  she  had 
in  her  possession  two'cwt.  of  the  starch,  and  was  ready  to  supply  any  quantity  of  the 
same  whenever  required,  at  the  price  of  lid  per  lb.  Although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  quantity  of  the  stareh  manufactured  was  much  greater  at  that  time  than 
the  present,  yet  its  manufacture  was  never  of  much  importance ;  it  is  now  almost 
extinct,  and  the  arrow-root  never  seen  out  of  the  island  except  in  the  hands  of  the 
ciirious.  From  my  inquiries  I  have  learned,  that  many  years  ago  it  was  customary 
to  crop  the  land  only  every  other  year,  allowing  it  to  remain  &llow  in  the  inter- 
vening period,  and  that  in  the  fallow  fields  leave  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  to  dig 
for  the  roots.  This  custom  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  usual  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  introduced.  The  common,  too,  has  of  late  years  been  much  infringed  upon  b^ 
the  Government  for  public  purposes,  and  also  by  speculi^rs  for  quarrying  for  stone. 
These  causes  have  very  much  interfered  with  its  manujCacture,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  a  few  years  since,  wishing  to  procure  a  sample  for  a  friend,  to  illustrate  a 
lecture  on  dietetic  articles,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  even  half  a  pound  of  it. 
Within  the  last  week  I  have  ascertained  that  one  old  woman  is  the  only  person  who 
now  prepares  any,  and  she  gives  as  her  reason  for  doing  so,  that  ^  poor  folks  now-a- 
day  are  glad  to  turn  an  honest  penny  anyhow."  At  the  present  time  the  Arufn  is  not  ^ 
very  plentiful  in  the  island,  although  there  is  still  a  -vast  extent  of  land  that  will 
4  never  admit  of  cultivation  on  account  of  its  stony  character,  which,  doubtless,  pro- 

'  duces  most  of  the  small  quantity  now  obtained.    With  the  exception  of-  the  old 

j !  woman  previously  mentioned,  liberty  is  not  now  obtained  to  dig  in  the  cultivated 

|-  fields  and  pastures. 

f  The  Arum  maculatum  is  commonly  called  arrow-root  or  starch-root,  but  the  vulgar 

ill  names  cows  and  calves,  and  lords  and  ladies,  are  also  known,  though  not  so  frequently 
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HM.  The  proper  season. for  c6UectiDg  4!e  eonns  is  when  the  plant  has  perfected 
lii  growth.  This  is  geuefAUy  in  the  moAths  qf  May  and  June.  Those  which  are 
collected  in  May  yield  a  much  less  i^ropottion  <^  starch  than  those  collected  later. 
The  fresh  corm  is  extremely  acrid,  producing  a  most  disagreeable  tingling  and 
pricking  sensation  in  ^e  mouth,  whei^v  chew^.  .  This  acridity  I  found  was  not 
completely  removed  by  toasting.  Lindley  states  that  the  conns  are  edible  when 
deprived  of  their  acridity  by  boiling,  but  I  have  'never  known  them  so  used.  This 
acridity  renders  it  necessary  to  bruise  the  cortAs  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  handling  them  until  after  they  have  been  washed.  .Olie  process 
now  employed  for  the  separation  of  the  fecula  is  the  same  as  that  described  by 
Mrs.  Gibbs.  The  corms  yield,  according  to  Mrs.  Gibbs,  four  pounds  of  fecula  to  the 
pecki  My  informant  tells  me  she  obtains  on  an  average  three  pounds  from  a  peck 
of  corm,  more  in  June,  less  in  May.  During  the  whole  season  she  considers  three 
dozen  pounds  to  be  a  good  average  quantity  to  obtain,  and  for  this  she  asks  U.  Ad,' 
per  pound.  It  is  highly  valued  by  the  Fortlanders,  who  say  that  it  is  good  for  sick ' 
people,  and  looks,  when  prepared,  very  different  ftora  the  arrow-root  of  the  shops. 
I  have  compared  it  with  Bermuda  Arrow-root,  and  find  that  it  does  not  make  either  so 
clear,  or  firm  a  jelly,  but  is  perfectly  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  destitute  of  colour. 
The  granules,  when  viewed  under  the  microscope,  appear  of  an  irregular  spherical 
shape,  varying  much  in  size,  but  are  on  an  average  much  smaller  than  ordinary 
starches,  except  rice  starch.  The  hilum  is  not  very  distinctly  marked,  appearing 
plainly  only  in  the  larger  granules. 

The  Pordand  Arrow-root  is,  I  believe',  only  made  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  ;  although 
there  is  an  abundance  of  the  Arum  in  some  of  the  commons  near  Weymouth,  yet 
the  coimtry  people  do  not  appear  to  know  that  it  is  of  any. use.  This  will,  doubtless, 
appear  strange  to  those  unacquainted  with  Portland,  but  when  we  consider  that 
until  withjn  a  few  years  the  Portlanders  have  ke^t  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  forsaking  their  friends  who  dared  to  marry 
out  of  the  island,  and  not  permitting  a  stranger  to  settle  amongst  them,  we  can  no 
longer  wonder  that  they  have  kept  their  knowledge  to  themselves.  They  are 
probably  a  race  of  entirely  distinct  origin  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  main  land; 
even  now  they  use  words  which  are  not  understood  by  us.  This  arrow-root  has  been 
prepared  by  them  from  time  immemorial;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  living  on  a 
barren  island  and  depending  principally  on  fish,  they  may  have  been  compelled  by 
necessity  at  some  time  to  seek  subsistence  by  preparing  the  corms  for  food. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  plant  is  called  <irrow-root  by  the  islanders,  perhaps . 
from  its  sagittate  leaves.    May  not  the  Maranta  anuidinacea  have  derived  its 
En^sh  name  from  the  previously  known  and  appreciated  arrow-root  of  the  Isle  of 
Portland? 

Specimens  of  the  Portland  arrow-root,  and  some  fresh  corms  of  the  Arum  maculatum, 
sent  by  Mr.  Groves,  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  President  thought  that  it  was  much  more  probable  that  the  name  Arrow- 
root, as  applied  to  the  fecula  obtained  from  the  Maranta  arundinacea,  was  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  pulp  of  its  root  having  been  formerly  applied  by  tl^e : 
natives  of  the  West  India  Islands  to  wounds  inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows. 

Mr.  Pennet  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  **  The  Place  which  Botany  should 
occupy  in  the  Studies  of  the  Pharmaceutist" 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Penney's  paper,  the  President  said,  that  as  this  was  the 
last  meeting  of  the  session  he  couid  not  but  congratulate  the  Members  upon  the 
great  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  them.  He  hoped  during  the  recess  that 
those  Members  who  visited  the  country  would  remember  that  one  of  the  leading 
objects  of  the  Phytological  Club  was  the  formation  of  a  Herbarium  of  British  plants, 
and  that  they  would  accordingly  do  all  in  their  power,  not  only  to  collect  plants 
themselves  in  order  to  present  to  the  Club,  but  also  urge  their  friends  to  do  the 
same,  by  which  means  he  trusted,  when  they  met  again  in  October,  the  Curator  would 
be  able  to  announce  a  long  list  of  donations. 

Mr.  Bentley  also  took  this  opportunity  of  again  urgtsg^on  the  Members  the  great 
importance  of  paying  particular  attention  to  the  effects  of  climate,  &c,  on  the 
medicinal  activity  of  plants.  •  Observations  on  this  matter  were  much  wanted,  and 
he  hoped  soon  that  some  of  the  Country  Members  would  furnish  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  as  they  alone  were  in  a  position  to  investigate  it  with  any  probable  success. 
The.  Paebident  then  announced  that  the  next  meeting  womd  take  place  on 
Monday,  October  3ffd»  at  the  usual  hour. 
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ON  THE  ACETOUS  EXTRACT  OP  COLCHICUM,  P,  L^  1851. 

BT  MB.  TnOHAS  flOUTHALL. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fi>sm  in  the  present  Phasmaco{MBia 
for' the  Acetous  Extract  of  Colchicuok  Frqmred  according  to  the  direetiona 
there  given,  by  evaporating  tiie  juice  (mm.  d^leeatum)^  it  ia  so  apongj  as  to  be 
unfit  for  use ;  and  the  quantity  produced  is  so  liable  to  vary,  thi^  of  three  lots 
I  prepared  from  ike  same  root,  one  produced  a  fourteenth,  another  a  serendi, 
and  the  other  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  root  employed.  Tlie 
difference  was  occasioned  by  using  a  little  more  or  less  agitation  m  8eparatin|^ 
the  juice  from  the  solid  part  of  the  bruised  root  while  straining  it  throu^  calico. 
In  the  experiment  which  produced  the  Iarg(»t  quantity  of  extract,  three- 
fourtha  of  the  starch  contuned  in  the  root  nu|^t  probwy  exude  with  the 
liquor,  while  in  that  producing  the  smallest  quantity  care  was  taken  to  apj^j 
pressure  so  gradually,  that  as  little  starch  as  possible  should  be  pressed  out. 

The  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  would  be  less  objectionable  if  diey  had 
provided  for  the  starch  settling  from  the  liqnor,  and  being  added  at  the  end.  of 
the  process,  according  to  the  plan  suggested  by  J»  Fordred  (Ph*  Journedj  voL  vii^ 
page  261) ;  as  in  that  case  the  extract  would  not  be  pulpy,  and  the  quantity 
produced  would  be  more  moderate.  But  even  tiien  the  uncertainty  of  the 
amount  of  starcb  which  exudes  with  the  juice  woidd  exist,  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  give  directions  so  specific  as  to  ensure  an  uniform  quantity  being 
contained  in  the  extract. 

The  acetous  extract  of  colchicum,  witli  the  starch  wholly  separated,  appears 
tome  an  elegant  preparation,  and  the  profession  have  become  accustomed  to  it 
and  to  ite  propel  dose ;  but  if  from  its  beine  rather  inconvenient  in  dispensing, 
it  riiould  be  found  needful  to  stiffen  it,  would  it  not  be  better  to  use  an  uniform 
amount  of  starch,  either  of  wheat  or  colchicum,  or  of  powdered  Aft1nhi<>imr^  ^oot, 
rather  than  leave  the  quantity  to  the  uncertainty  of  manipalation  ? 

The  colchicum  root  which  I  have  used,  freed  from  the  epidermis,  oantains 
twenty-one  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  yields,  when  sliced  and'  dried,  twenty-nx 
per  cent,  of  |>roduct.  There  can,  therefore,  be  onlj  five  per  cent,  of  solid 
mgredient  besides  starch.  The  root  is  now  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection, 
aiul  does  not,  I  believe,  contain  any  sugar,  which,  when  present,  is  probably 
derived  from  the  starch  through  the  commencement  of  the  process  of  decay. 
The  analysis  c|[uoted  by^  J.  Fordred  was  made  in  the  autumn,  when  the  root  is 
imp^cfoct,^  which'  accounts  fiar  the  great  difference  in  the  proportion  oi  staroh 
then  found  in  it. 
The  colchicum  used  was  procured  from;  Sakzburg. 

[We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Southall  in  the  opinion  that  the  starch  which  subshfes 
in  uncfirtain  quantities  during  the  process  spoils  the  result  and  makes  it  indefinite 
in  strength.  The  extract  is  best  prepared  by  rejecting  the  starch  altogether.  Li 
this  state  it  is  always  a  soft  extract,  but  it  is  fitequentiy  prescribed  with  other  in- 
gredients, which  reduce  it  to  the  proper  consistence,  or  S  requisite,  a  little  l^uorice 
powder  answers  the  purpose.  We  know  that  some  Chemists  act  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  rejection  of  the  starch  was  nUended,  although,  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  instructions,  the  whole  ia  to  be  retained,  and  a  bad,  inelegant,  and 
indefinite  extract  produced^ — En.^ 


ADULTERATION  OF  CITRIC  ACID. 

BT  ME..  WIZiUAM  lA-GftOOF. 

A  short  tame  since  I  ordered  some  citric  acid  from  a  wholesale  druggist  in  the 
country,  and  on  receivmg  it  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  strong  resemblance 
in  its  crystalline  form  to  that  of  tartaric  add. 
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On  applying  the  nsaal  tests  I  was  unable  to  detect  a  trace  of  citric  add,  whilst ' 
a  cFystalune  precipitate,  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  and  acetate  of  potash,  gave 
nnqaeslionabie  evidence  of  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid. 

The  present  high  price  of  citric  acid  offers  a  strong  temptadon  to  adulterate; 
but  I  trust  none  of  the  Members  of  our  Society  could  be  imposed  upon  by  so 
palpable  d  fraud. 

The  crystals  I  received  were  smaller  than  those  in  which  we  usually  lee 
tartaric  add,  and,  to  judge  from  their  dampness^  had  been  very  recentily 
prepared. 

j£ny  comment  upon  this  gross  attempt  at  fraud  would  be  superfluous  after 
the  excellent  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Kendall  in  the  last  numbar  of  the  ]l%anna- 
ceuticai  Journal. 

Stowmarket^  July  15th,  1853. 


ABULTERATIOl^  OP  PITLVIS  ACACI3L 

TO  THE  ISDUSOR  OF  THB  EHABKACfiUTIGAI.  JOUBZTAIi. 

Sol, — ^I  beg;  through  the  mediupoL  of  your  Journal,  to  put  the  Members  of  the 
Fharmaceuticfd  Society  upon  their  guard  respecting  tke  adulteralibn  of  the 
above  artide.  A  gentleman  purchased  a  small  quantity  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  solution,  and  in  a  few  days  called  again  and  said  that  it  had.  not  half 
dissolved!  I  requested  him  to  s^id  me  the  undissolved  part  for  exanunaSion, 
when  I.  immediately  found,  by  testing  it  with  tincture  of  iodine,  that  it  contained 
starch,  as  it  immediately  imparted  an  intense  blue  cohnir  tothe  mass.  I  then 
£»und,  by  further  experimentB,  that  it  yielded  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  starch. 
i  must  not  forget  to  state  that  I  had  not  an  opportumty  of  seeing  it  in  solution 
previoudy,  as  the  bottle  containing'  it  had  not  been  opened  before,  for  in  making 
the  mixture  of  acacia  at  other  times  (with  the  powder  from  other  Tiottses)  I  always 
jfound  that  it  dissolved  rapidly.  Such  a  fraud  as  the  above,  when  the  best  article 
is  ordered  and  paid  for,  is  unpardonable.  I  am,  yours,  Sus.,. 

Ruthin^  July  20,  1853.  J.  J.  Bajtcboft. 

[We  recommend  the  practice,  of  pvrdiasing  the  gum  whole,  and  powdering 
it  at  home;— Ed*] 

ON  THE  MAKHTACTUSE  OM  ammonia  and  AMMQNIACAL  SALTS; 

(  Contmwsd'Jrom  page  31.) 

Ammffida  from  ^  Ammoniacal  Waters  of  Coed  Gaa-toorks, — The  chief  source, 
whence  ammonia  is  now  obtained,  iis  the  ammoniacal  waters  produced,  in  thet  distiller 
Hon  of  coal,  as  performed  at  gas-works.  A  great  number  of  processes  luv^e  been 
devised,  fbr  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts  from  tiiese 
waters  in  tbe  most  conveaient  and  economical  wa7»  the  prindpal  of  whicb  we  now 
proceed  to  notice.  As  most  of  these  processes  have  for  their  object  the  obtaining  of. 
more  than  one  of  t^ese  salts,  we  have  found  it  preferable  to  describe,  them  in  the 
ordierof  priority  of  inventTon,  rathei:  than  under  the  head  of  each,  particulac  salt. 
Mr.  Ledsom  took  out  a  patent,  March  2nd,,  1827,  for  improvements  in  the  manu^ 
&cture  of  muriate  of  ammonia..  In  this  process,  a  quantity  of  the  ammoniacal  Uquor 
obtained  from  the  distilhition  of  coal'  is  converted  into  muriate  of  ammonia  \>f 
saturating  it  with  muriatic  add.  When  tfiis  has  been  done,  the  liquor  is  to  be. 
evaporated  and  the  salt  reduced  to  a  ci^stallihe.state.  The  crystals  are  then  to  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  lime  added  to  the  Qqnor  in  the  proportion  of  fifltjr  pounds  of 
lime  to  TOO  pounds,  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  g^s  passed  off  from  the  retort  iot 
the  process  of  distillation,  having  been  conducted  through  water  for  the  purpose  of 
coohngit  and  separating  the  tar,  is  now  to  be  passed  through  this  liquor,  when  the 
sulphuretted  hycbrogen  which  it  contains,  uniting  with  the  ammonia,  for  which  it 
has  a  great  affinity;  becomes  soluble  in  the  water,  and  remains  prindpally  in  the 
purifier.  But  if  any  portion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  happens  to  pass  over,  it 
is  arrested  bvano&er  vessel  of  water  containing  the  mixture  above  described. 
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When  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  the  liquor  has  heowne  ipent,  fhe  liquor  it  to  he 
drawn  off  from  the  purifier,  and  a  fresh  supply  introduped,  and  the  spent  Uquora 
may  be  restored  by  another  quantity  of  muriatic  acid.  Messrs.  Midgley  and  Kyan 
patented. November  4,  1837,  tbe  following, process  for  obtaining  ammoniacal  salts, 
and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  usual  nuisance  arising  from  the  vapours 
evolyed  from  manufactories  when  the  amofionia  is  extracted  from  ammoniacal 
liquor  according  to  the  modes  of  manufacturing  it  previously  in  use.  For  this 
pufpose,  the  patentees  submit  the  ammoniacal  liquor  to  the  action  of  lime,  in  the 
foiypwiog  manner  :~To  every  500  gallons  of  the  liquor  they  add  250  lbs.  of  quick- 
lime, slacked  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  This  is  poured  on  to  a  grating, 
which  is  emploved  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  large  pieces  from  passing  tibrough, 
and' is  kept  well  agitated.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  still,  in  which  it  is  heated  to  from 
170°  to  1200°  Fahr.  The  ammonia  thus  becomes  evolved,  and  is  thence  passed  into 
acid  by  i/rhich  salts  are  formed,  which  are  obtained,  in  solution.  When  the 
ammonia  is  worked  off,  the  residuum  is  cleared  out  and  a  fresh  charge  put  in.  Mr. 
William  Watson  took  out  a  patent,  November  8, 1838,  for  improvements  in  the 
manUfiEU^ure  of  liquid  ammonia  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  dyeing,  scouring,  and 
other  manufacturing  processes.  **In  this  process,"  states  the  patentee,  **  which  I 
have  invented,  I  manufacture  the  liquid  ammonia  from  gas-water,  and  I  dispense 
entirely  with  the  use  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  of  course  with  the  evapora- 
tion 'and  crystallization.  I  make  it  in  the  following  manner: — ^The  gas-liquor,  or 
gas- water,  I  put  into  a  retort  or  any  other  suitable  vessel,  along  with  fresh  slaked 
mue,  the  quantity  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  water  ;.  by  the 
application  of  heat,  a  tolerably  pure  liquid  ammonia  is  disengaged,  which,  being 
passed  into  water,  forms  a  solution  of  ammonia.  When  this  distillation  has  been 
carried  so  far  that  a  considerable  portion  of  steam  or  the  vapour  of  water  proceeds 
from  the  retort  along  with  the  ammonia,  the  ammoniacal  solution,  already  formed, 
is  to  be  removed — this  I  call  the  first  portion ;  and  what  is  collected  afterwards  by 
a  continuation  of  the  process,  I  call  the  second  portion ;  and,  being  very  impure,  it 
is  put  back  into  the  retort  with  the  mixed  charge  of  gas- water.  The  first  portion 
must  be  again  submitted  to  distillation,  with  or  without  a  small  quantity  of  lime, 
and  the  same  precaution  must  be  observed  as  before,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  principal 
part  of  what  proceeds  from  the  retort  or  boilers  is  ammoniacal  gas,  it  must  be 
passed  into  water ;  and  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  as  by  continuing  the  heat 
the  water  as  well  as  the  ammonia  will  evaporate,  the  solution  of  ammonia  already 
formed,  must  be  removed.  This  may  be  called  the  first  portion  of  the  second  dis- 
tillation. The  process  may  be  continued  then  until  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  ammonia 
is  distilled ;  this  second  portion  is  to  be  returned  as  before  to  the  retort.  The  first 
portion  of  this  second  distillation  is  a  solution  of  ammonia^  sufficiently  pure  for 
common  purposes ;  but  it  may  be  still  further  purified  by  distilling  it  a  third  time  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  preserving  that  portion  only  which  is  made  by  the 
absorption  of  the  ammoniacal  gas  in  water,  and  returning  to  the  retort  the  uitter 
products  of  the  process,  which  consist  of  ammonia  and  water  mixed  with  impurities." 
Mr.  Croll's  process  (patented  July  29th,  1840)  for  obtaining  the  salts  of  ammonia,  are 
of  two  kinds  :  in  one  of  these  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  is  employed  to 
abstract  the  ammonia  from  the  gas,  and  in  the  other  the  chloride  and  sulphate  of 
manganese  and  muriate  of  iron  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  latter 
case  a  vessel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  holding  wet  lime  for  the  purposes  of 
gas  purifying,  is  filled  with  a  solution  composed  of  1  cwt.  of  chloride  of  manganese  to 
forty  gallons  of  water,  and  the  gas  is  forced  through  this  solution  in  the  usual  way 
by  the  pressure  of  the  retorts,  by  which  means  the  ammonia  is  absorbed.  As  soon 
as  this  solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  the  vessel  fresh 
charged.  Sulphate  of  manganese  and  muriate  of  iron  may  also  be  employed  in  the 
same  way  to  absorb  the  ammonia  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas. 

In  the  case  of  using  sulphuric  acid,  a  vessel  more  commonly  employed  for  washing 
gas  is  filled  with  a  solution  composed  of  100  gallons  of  water  to  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  sulphuric  acid,  spec.  grav.  1.845,  and  the  gas  is  passed  through  it  as  usual 
until  it  has  attained  the  spec.  grav.  of  1.170,  and  is  saturated  with  anunonia;  it  is 
then  drawn  off  and  the  vessel  charged  anew. 

When  muriatic  acid  is  used  it  is  applied  in  the  same  manner,  as  regards  pro- 
portion, the  acid  being  of  spec  grav.  1.165  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  water :  the 
solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  drawn  off  when  it  has  acquhred  a  density  of 
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1.176.  In  order  to  obtain  the  ammoniacal  salts  (when  a  salt  has  been  used  for 
pnrification),  the  insoluble  ^rt  of  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear 
Uquor,  which  contains  muriate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  soda,  is  drawn  o£ 
These  must  be  separated  from  each  other,  either  bj  ciystallizing  the  salts  of 
ammonia  from  that  of  soda,  or  by  evaporating  both  to  dryness,  and  subliming  the 
ammoniacal  salt.  If  an  acid  be  employed  it  is  only  necessary  to  evaporate  the 
ammoniacal  solution.  The  salts  formed  by  the  use  of  the  chloride  of  manganese  and 
salts  of  zinc,  may  be  obtained  by  the  same  means. 

Mr.  CroU  thus  describes  his  peculiar  mode  of  manufacturing  or  reproducing  the 
salts  by  the  double  decomposition  of  salt  and  the  residuum  and  precipitates  of 
chloride  of  manganese :— To  twelve  ounces  of  the  dry  precipitate,  add  one  pound  of 
common  salt,  mix  them  intimately  together,  and  submit  them,  in  a  suitable  furnace^ 
to  a  heat  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  dark,  for  two  or  thiee  hours ;  then  to  140 
pounds  of  this  mixture  add  forty  gallons  of  water.  It  is  then  fit  to  be  used  for 
purifying  gas  from  ammonia,  and  the  residuum  which  the  gas  leaves  in  passing 
through  it  is  to  be  heated  in  like  manner.  The  insoluble  part  of  the  solution 
before  mentioned  may  be  brought  to  its  original  state  by  dissolving  it  in  the  acid 
forming  one  of  its  constituents  or  dissolving  it  in  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  by  which 
means  a  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  is  obtained.  In  Mr.  Waterton's  patent, 
dated  August  27,  1840,  for  the  manufacture  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  two  methods  of 
effecting  the  proposed  object  are  there  described.  The  first  consists  in  making  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt  in  water,  and  mixing  with  it  a  quantity  of  finely 
pulverized  carbonate  of  ammonia,  about  equal  in  weight  to  the  salt  contained  in  the 
solution.  The  mixture  is  agitated  in  a  dose  vessel  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  as 
much  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  therein  as  it  will  absorb  (but  the  introduction  of 
this  gas  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  although  the  patentee  prefers  it),  the  liquid  is 
then  separated  from  the  solid  matter  by  filtration  and  pressure.  The  solid  matter  is 
chiefly  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  liquid  holds  in  solution  muriate  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  common  salt,  and  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  liquid  is  now  placed  in  a  distilling  vessel,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
being  distilled  over  into  a  suitable  receiver,  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
^common  salt  remains  in  the  still.  This  solution  is  evaporated  by  heat  to  such  a 
•consistency  as  will  cause  the  separation  of  the  common  salt  by  crystallization,  and 
•the  salt  thus  crystallized  is  separated  from  the  liquid  by  any  convenient  method. 
The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  until  it  attains  the  proper  specific  gravity  for 
t^stallizing,  and  it  is  transferred  into  suitable  vessels  for  that  purpose.  The 
crystals  produced  by  these  means  are  nearly  pure  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  when 
pressed  and  dried,  may  be  brought  into  (the  market  without  further  purification, 
or  they  may  be  sublimed  into  sal  ammoniac. 

The  other  mode  of  manufacturing  sal  ammoniac  consists  in  taking  a  quantity  of 
liquid  containing  ammonia,  either  in  the  causae  state  or  combined  with  carbonic, 
hydrosulphuric,  and  hydrocyanic  acids  (as  in  the  case  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of 
the  gas  works),  and  rectifying  it  by  distillation  until  the  distilled  portion  contains 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  the  liquid 
contain  any  other  acids  than  those  above  mentioned,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  is 
used  in  the  distillation  to  decompose  the  ammoniacal  salt  The  distilled  liquid 
being  now  mixed  with  as  large  a  quantity  of  powdered  common  salt  as  it  will 
dissolve,  is  agitated  for  several  hours,  and  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  into 
it  as  it  will  absorb.  The  remainder  of  the  operation  is  the  same  as  before  described 
}i)  the  first  method  of  manufacturmg  muriate  of  ammonia. 

In  1841  Mr.  Laming  took  out  a  patent  for  manufacturing  carbonate  of  ammonia 
by  mixing  together  its  separate  add  and  alkaline  constituents  instead  of  by 
the  decomposition  of  an  ammoniacal  salt.  One  of  the  processes  used,  is  to 
cause  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  obtained  separately  from  any  convenient 
sources,  to  traverse  a  succession  of  leaden  chambers,  maintained  at  as  cool  a 
temperature  as  may  be  conveniently  practicable,  and  so  contrived  as  to  flavour  the 
admixture  of  the  dissimilar  gases.  In  this  process  it  is  not  essential  that  the 'two 
gases  be  present  in  their  combining  proportions;  it  is  preferable  that  the  carbonic 
add  be  in  greater  abundance  than  will  combine  with  the  ammonia  which  is  present. 
Sometimes  a  stratum  of  water,  or  of  water  impregnated  with  ammonia,  is  placed  in 
.one  QT  more  of  the  leaden  chambers,  and  carbonic  add  and  ammonia  in  the 
/orm  of  gas  are  then  introduced;  in  which  case,  it  is  stated,  a  larger  projportioii 
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ef  carbonic  acid  gas  is  feund  in  the  ressltiiig  salt  or  saline  solution  than  vhai 
only  the  hygFometric  moisture  of  the  ^idriform  fluids  is  present.  In  Mr.  Asflejr^ 
process  of  manufiicturing  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  hittem  or  mnriate  of  magnesia, 
obtamed  from  the  sea-salt  works,  vas  employed  as  the  sooice  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  parings  of  sldns»  horns,  and  other  animal  matters,  famished  tlie  aimnonia. 
The  animal  matters  were  saturated  with  the  bittern  in  stone-rooms  heated  by  hridc 
fines,  and  bdng  afterwards  snibjected  to  a  red  heat  in  a  close  kiln,  moriale  of 
ammonia  was  obtained. 

A  Talnable  improyemeilt  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  ammonia  from  ammoniacal 
solutions  was  patented  in  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Newton,  patent  agent,  November  9, 
1841.  The  real  patentee,  w«  believe,  was  Mr.  Laming,  of  Clidiy  Chemical  Works, 
near  Paris.  This  improvement  consisted  in  tiie  applicatioa  of  the  well-knosm  still, 
invented  by  Mr.  Coffey  for  the  distillation  of  ^tirit,  to  the  pioduetion  of  ammonia, 
either  pure  or  more  or  less  impure,  according  to  the  puzpose  for  whadi  it  is  reqaired, 
from  any  liquid,  from  Which,  by  the  agency  of  steam,  it  may  be  eliminated,  either 
alone  or  in  conjmiction  with  vapour,  cajbonic  acid,  or  other  volatile  matters,  the 
presence  of  which  do  not  prevent  the  application  of  ammonia  to  one  or  more  nscfid 
purposes. 

This  apparatus  or  ammonia  still  is  an  upright  vessel,  divided  by  horiaontal 
diaphragms  or  partilions  into  a  number  of  duunbers.  It  is  proposed  to  oonstmet 
the  vessel  of  wood,  lined  with  lead,  and 'the  diaphra^ns  of  sheet  iron.  Each 
diaphragm  is  perforated  with  many  small  holes,  so  reguJSited,  both  with  regard  to 
number  and  size,  as  to  afiR>rd,  tmder  some  pressmre,  passage  for  the  elastic  vaponrs 
"Whidi  ascend,  during  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  to  make  thdr  eadt  by  a  pipe  opening 
from  the  upper  chamber.  Fitted  to  each  diaphragm  are  several  small  valves,  so 
weighted  as  to  rise  whenever  elastic  vapoors  accumulate  under  them  in  sndi 
quantity  as  to  exert  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  piesswe  on  the  diaphragm. 
A  pipe  also  is  attached  to  each  diaphragm,  passing  tttm  about  an  inch  above  its 
upper  surface,  to  near  the  bottom  of  a  cup  or  small  reservoir,  fixed  to  the  apper 
surface  of  the  diaphi'agms  next  underneath.  This  pipe  is  sufficiently  large  to 
transmit  freely  downw£<ds  the  whole  of  the  liquid  which  enters  for  distillation  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  upright  vessel,  and  the  cup  or  reservoir,  into  whidi  the  pipe 
dips,  forms,  when  full  of  liquid,  a  trap,  by  which  the  upward  passage  of  eUutio 
rapours,  by  the  pipe,  is  prevented.  The  vessel  muy  rest  on  a  dose  dstem,  contrived 
to  receive  the  descending  Mquid  as  it  leaves  the  lowest  diamber,  and  from  thia 
dstem  it  may  be  itm  off,  by  a  valve  or  code,  whenever  expedient.  The  dstein,  or 
in  its  absence  the  lowest  diatmber,  contains  the  orifice  of  a  pipe,  which  suppliea 
steam  for  working  the  apparatus.  The  exact  number  of  chambers  into  which  the 
upright  vessd  is  divided  is  not  of  essential  importance  ;  bat  the  quantity  of  liquid 
and  the  surface  of  each  diaphragm  bdng  given,  the  distallation  withotn  oertsJa  limits, 
will  be  more  com^ilete,  the  greater  the  cramAier  of  duanbers  used  in  the  process.  The 
liquid, undergoing  distillation  in  this  apparatus, necessarily oorurs  tfaeoipper  surfaoeof 
each  diaphragm  to  the  depth  of  about  an  hiob,  being  prevented  from  passmg  downwand 
through  the  small  perforations  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  rising  steam  and 
other  elastic  vapours ;  and  on  the  other  hstnd,  the  steam  behig  pevented,  by  the 
traps,  from  passing  upwards,  by  the  ^pes,  is  forced  to  ascend  by  the  perforatk>ns  in 
the  diaphragms  ;  so  that  the  liquid,  lying  on  them,  beoomes  heated,  and  in  oonse- 
quence  gives  off  its  volatile  matta*s.  When  the  ammoniacal  liquid  accunrahites  on 
one  of  the  diaphragms,  to  the  depth  Of  an  inch,  it  flows  over  one  of  the  short  pipes 
into  the  trap  below,  from  whence  it  overflows  hito  the  next  diaphragm,  and  so  on. 

The  management  of  the  apparatus  varies  in  some  measure  with  the  form  in 
which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  ammonia.  When  the  ammonia  is  reqoiied  to 
leave  the  upper  chamb^,  in  the  form  of  gas,  either  pure  or  impure,  it  is  neoessaiy 
that  the  steam  which  ascends,  and  the  current  of  asmoniacsi  liquid  which  descends,, 
be  in  stich  relatiire  prop6rtions  that  the  latter  remain  at  or  near  the  aianoBphesic 
temperature,  during  its  passage  threiiigh  some  of  the  upper  diambers,  becoming  pro- 
gressively hotter  as  it  descends,  until  it  reaches  the  boiUng  temperature  ;  in  which 
state  it  passes  through  the  lower  chambers,  either  to  make  its  escape,  or  to  enter  a 
dstem  provided  to  receive  it,  and  in  li^hich  it  may  for  some  time  be  mamtained  at  a 
boiling  heat.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  ammonia,  dther  pure  or  impm«,  be  required  to 
leave  the  upper  chamber,  in  combhiation  with  the  vapour  of  water>  the  supply  of 
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i  enterlog  below  niiitt4)efir  siich  proportion  to  that  of  the  ammoniacal  liquid 
supplied  Above,  that  the  laltter  may  be  at  a  boiliqg  temperature  in  the  upper  part 
of.  the  apparatus. 

Solutions  of  ammoiuacal  salts,  which  hare  had  their  respective  acids  abstracted  by 
any  of  the  usual  means,  afford,  by  being  thus  treated,  ammoniacal  gas,  ^ther  alone  or 
in  oombination  with  water,  of  considerable  purity ;  bat  the  apparatus  is  equally 
serrieeable  in  ob^ning  mmilar  results,  more  or  less  impure,  from  the  ammoniacal 
waters  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coals,  or  of  bones,  or  other  animal  matters,  as 
weU  as  firom  stale  urine.  Acids  and  certain  other  matters,  contained  in  these  impure 
liquids,  ro«y.&rst  be  partly  removed  by  lime  and  other  well-known  means  ;  and 
sona  of  them  will  be  further  removed  during  the  passage  of  the  ammonia  through 
the  apparatus,  caire  bemg  taken  to  use  them  so  dUute,  that  the  vapour,  which 
escapes  with  them,  shall  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  jHrevent  the  solidification  of  the 
ammonia,  by.  the  carbonic  add  which  rises  with  it,  and  the  consequent  obstructioK 
of  the  passages.  Instead  of  being  furnished  with  perforaticms,  valves,  and  pipes,  the 
^aphragms  may  have  plam  anxfaces,  and  each  be  bent  upwards  At  one  of  its  sides, 
so. as  not  oitirdy  to  separate  the  contiguous  chambers.  The  .diapfarAgms  should  be 
beast  upwards  at  opposite  sides  alternately,  thereby  permitting  the  descending  fluid 
to  fall  as  a  cascade  from  the  right  hand  side  of  one  diaphragm  on  to  the  next  below ; 
and  then  from  the  left  hami  side  of  ithat  one  on  to  the  next  in  succession,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  of  the  diaphragms  are  occupied  ivith  liquid.  In  this  case  the  liquid 
will  be  heated  by  the  contact  of  the  ascending  steam  sweeping  over  its  extensive 
mafmce ;  and  also  by  the  steam  acting  on  the  under  sides  of  the  diaphragms  on 
which  the  liquid  rests. 

!Mr.>PJjtilippfB  process  for  obtaining  ammoniacal  salts,  as  patented  by  him,  July 
21,  1842,  is  that  of  decomposing  the  ammoniacal  water  of  thegas-woxks  by  means 
oCsul^hatte  or  chloride  of  manganese,  the  gas  bemg  passed  through  the  solutions 
oentuned  in  suitafale  cistemsor.apparatus.  Mr.  Fhllippi  also  describes  an  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus  suitable  for  obtaining  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts  from  gas 
liqnor.  .For  this  purpose  the  gas  liquor  is  acted  upon  by  lime  in  a  common  distilling 
apparaitus,  heated  either  by  steam  or  otherwise,  by  means  of  a  worm  or  injection ; 
the  arnmonia  set  at  liberty  by  the  heat  escapes  into  a  second  boiler  similar  to  the 
first  lone  through  a  connecting  pipe— the  condensing  of  the  ammoniacal  vapours  hettfcs 
the  second  boiler,  in  winch  there  tsafe  lime  and  ammoniacal  waters.  .  A  third  boiler  is 
employed  with  the  aame  effect,  after  which  these  is  a  leaden  worm,  in  which  the 
vaponrs  ciiouhEte.  This  worm  is>sszvonnded  by  cold  ammoniacal  water,  and  descends 
into  a  leaden  vessel,  in  which  is  deps»ted  a  solution  of  alkali,  which  at  first  is  very 
strong^  but  beoomes  weaker  as  the  distillation  goes  on.  The  alkali  is  withdrawn 
he&nre  it  descends  betow  220%  but  as  a  part  of  the  ammonia  is  in  a  gaseous  state, 
there  are  two  other  vessels  pr^ared  after  the  first  one,  the  whole  forming  a  Woulfe's 
-apparatus.  The  solution  of  lime  of  the  second  vessel,  which  is  not  saturated  after 
one  distHlatioD,  is  put  into  the  second  boiler,  that  the  lime  and  ammonia  which  are 
^dissolved  in  the  liquid  may  be  used.  If  muriate,  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  ammonia 
berreqimred,  the  vaponrs  may  be  condensed  in  anitable  vessels  containing  muriatic, 
sulphuric,  or  carbonic  adds. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ammonia  sufficiently  pure  for  many  purposes  in  the 
arts  from  gas  water,  Mr.  Laming  patented,  July  13,  1843,  the  substitution  of  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime  for  tl^  mineral  acids  usually  employed.  This  process  is 
as  follows  :  he  first  mixes  with  gas  water  a  sufficient  quantity  of  muriate  of  lime  in 
solution  to  convert  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  present,  into  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and,  after  having  separated  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  forms,  the 
remaining  solution  is  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a  boiling  teniperature.  This  solution, 
after  having  been  coded,  is  first  agitated  with  enough  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  to 
eombine  with  all  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  secondly,  with  lime  enough  to  saturate 
the  mniriatic  add  which  is  present ;  and,  finally,  it  is  distilled.  The  ammonia  will  be 
found  in  the  water  which  comes  over,  in  a  tolerably  pure  state. 

In  Watson's  patent  of  JAnuary  16,  1844,  the  following  description  of  apjparatus  for 
manufacturing  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  given.  An  iron  boiler  capable  of  holding  a 
charge  of  about  260  gallons  of  ammoniacal  gas  liquor  is  provided,  furnished  with  a 
bent  pipe  or  tube,  connecting  the  boiler  with  a  leaden  vessel  open  at  the  top.  Into 
the  boUer  a  quantity  of  slidced  lime  may  be  placed  with  the  ammoniacid  liquor, 
which  has  the.  effect  of  hastening  the  operation,  and  producing  a  salt  of  a  purer 

r  2 
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quality.  The  leaden  vessel  is  partly  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  (if  sulphate  of  ammonia 
he  required)  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  pound  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr* 
1.700  to  every  gallon  of  water.  This  acid  must  he  diluted  with  from  three  to  four 
times  its  weight  of  water.  When  heat  is  applied  to  the  boiler,  the  ammonia  if 
driven  off,  and  in  coming  into  contact  with  the  add  in  the  leaden  vessel  combines  with 
it  with  the  formation  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  afterwards  drawn 
off  and  crystallized.  By  the  use  of  muriatic  add  on  muriate  of  lime,  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained. 

Johnson's  process  (patented  1845)  for  obtaining  sulphate  of  ammonia,  is  to  pat 
the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works  into  a  boiler  similar  to  a  steam-engine  boiler, 
having  a  pipe  passing  from  the  top  into  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  wcali,  lime, 
or  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  manganese,  into  which  the  pipe  dips ;  another  pipe  paasei 
from  the  top  of  this  vessel  to  the  bottom  of  a  second,  containing  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  liquor  being  put  into  the  boiler,  heat  is  applied,  and  the  hydzosulphate  of 
ammonia,  being  the  most  volatile  of  the  siilts  contained  in  the  liquor,  passes  over; 
first  its  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  contents  of  the  first  vessel,  and  the 
ammonia  by  the  add  contained  in  the  second  vessel  with  the  formation  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  After  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  pias  all  passed  over,  the  uquor 
remaining  in  the  boiler  may  be  drawn  off  and  neutralized  in  the  usual  way  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Or,  muriatic  acid  may  he  substituted  for  sulphuric  add,  and  thus 
muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Johnson  patented,  December  20,  1845,  a  method  of  obtaining  ammoniacal 
salts,  by  passing  coal-gas  in  its  way  from  the  retorts  to  the  gasometer,  through 
vessels  containing  certain  metallic  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron  as  the  cheapest, 
previously  pounded  very  fine,  and  moistened  with  just  enough  water  to  bring  the 
pulverized  salt  to  a  pasty  consistency.    Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  thus  obtsined. 

Mr.  Hills  patented,  August  11, 1846,  the  following  processes  relative  to  the  manu- 
facture of  ammoniacal  salts.  To  obtain  muriate  of  ammonia  he  employs  muriate  of 
magnesia,  which  he  dther  mixes  in  the  state  of  powder  with  the  coal  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  gas,  or  he  puts  it  in  a  small  iron  vessel  placed  within  the  same  retort,  or 
when  several  retorts  are  used  at  the  same  time,  one  retort  may  be  used  to  contain 
the  muriate  of  magnesia  alone;  in  either  case  the  muriatic  add  liberated  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  muriate  of  magnesia  by  means  of  heat  combines  with  the 
ammonia  to  form  muriate  of  ammonia  which  is  collected  in  the  ammoniacal  liquor. 

In  the  same  patent  Mr.  Hills  describes  his  improved  apparatus  for  obtaining 
ammonia  from  ammoniacal  liquors.  This  apparatus  is  similar  in  construction  to  a 
condenser  which  is  in  common  use  for  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  and  which  in  form 
is  a  four-sided  vessel,  furnished  with  shallow  pans  fixed  to  the  alternate  sides.  The 
ammoniacal  liquor  flows  through  pipes  placed  under  the  upper  sheWes  or  pans,  thus 
keeping  them  cool  whilst  itself  receives  an  accession  of  heat,  and  then  flows  into  the 
top  pan  of  the  lower  series.  When  this  top  pan  is  full,  the  liquor  flows  over  into 
the  next  of  the  series,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom.  The  pans  in  the  lower  series  are 
kept  hot  by  pipes,  which  pass  under  them  in  a  zig-zag  form,  through  which  pipes 
hot  water,  steam,  or  hot  air  drculates.  The  liquor,  in  passing  through  this  appa- 
ratus, has  its  ammonia  sublimed  into  the  upper  part,  the  water  running  out  by  a 
pipe  at  the  bottom. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  COLLODION  WOOL  OR   GUN-COTTON. 

BT  C.  XAMN. 

During  the  last  few  months  numerous  statements  have  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  collodion  wool,  from  the  general  results  of  which  it  appears  that 
in  adopting  the  several  methods  certain  proportions  of  the  reagents  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  although,  frequently,  these  proportions  are  not  even  mentioned  in  tibe 
directions  given. 

The  author  of  the  present  paper  has  made  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to 
determine  what  are  the  conditions  that  determine  the  good  or  bad  quality  of  thia 
substance.  He  finds  that  this  very  much  depends  upon  the  percentage  of  water  in 
the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  In  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
mixture  exceeds  a  certain  normal,  either  the  collodion  wool  is  bad  or  none  is 
formed     Very  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  yields  a  prodhct  which,  though  good 
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while  in  a  fresh  state,  decomposes  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  more  dilate 
add,  on  the  contrary,  yields  a  worthless  product.  Neither  of  these  products 
dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  According  to  the  state  of  hydration  of 
the  acid,  the  cotton  may  be  obtained  of  different  characters,  varying  gradually  from 
an  extremely  soluble  form  to  one  which  is  equallv  insoluble.  When,  by  the  use  of 
too  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  an  insoluble  wool  has  been  obtained,  this  may  easily 
be  rendered  soluble  by  steeping  it  in  the  proper  mixture  of  acid,  and  inversdy  good 
collodion  wool  may  be  rendered  insoluble.  Thus,  for  instance,  cotton  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  fourteen  parts  3  (SO3  HO)+HO,  and  twelve  parts  NO5  HO,  yields  an 
insoluble  product,  which,  when  steeped  in  the  mixture  of  fourteen  parts  (HO) 3  SO. 
and  twelve  parts  NO5  HO  is  converted  into  soluble  collodion  wool.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  con<&tions  which  determine  the  quality  of  the  product,  are,  1.  The  hydration 
of  the  sulphuric  acid;  2.  The  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  hyponitrous  acid  in 
the  nitric  acid;  3.  The  temperature;  and  4.  The  time  of  steeping. 

The  process  which  the  author  adopts  is  the  following:— Sulphuric  acid  of  firom 
1.830  to  1.835  specific  gravity,  that  is,  of  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  monohydrate, 
accordmg  to  Ure=s65°.5  Baum^,  at  69°.9  F.,  and  represented  by  the  formula  3 
(SO,  HO)-|-HO  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  cotton  wool,  neither  of  which 
require  to  be  dried,  in  the  following  proportions: — 
A         1  part  cotton  wool 

31  parts  3  (SO.  HO)+HO  equiv.=156 
20  parts  KO  N0sequiv.=10l 

The  powdered  nitrate  is  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  cylinder,  the 
mixture  stirred  until  the  nitrate  is  entirely  dissolved.  Into  this  mixture  while  still 
warm,  but  not  at  all  more  than  122°  Fah.,  the  cotton  wool  is  mtroduced  and  agitated 
with  a  rod  until  perfectly  saturated  with  the  acid  liquid.  The  cylinder  is  then  to  be 
covered  with  a  glass  plate,  and  the  whole  left  to  stand  for  about  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  84.4°  or  86°  F.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in  a  porcelain  mortar, 
and  washed  with  cold  water,  until  the  wool  has  no  longer  an  acid  reaction.  The 
moist  wool  is  finally  freed,  by  treatment  with  boiling  water,  from  the  last  traces  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  very  obstinately  retained  by  the  cotton  fibres,  and  com- 
municates to  the  collodion  solution  an  opalescent  appearance. 

When  the  cotton  wool  is  allowed  to  remain  for  five  or  six  days  in  the  mixture  at  a 
temperature  of  86°  F.  the  collodion  wool  is  improved  in  quality.  When  the  steeping 
is  continued  only  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  the  product  is  less  perfect. 

Collodion  wool  may  likewise  be  obtained  with  nitrate  of  soda,  in  which  case,  how- 
ever, sulphuric  acid  of  1.800  sp.  gr.=64°.5  Baume  is  requisite.  This  acid  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula  3  (SO,  H0)+2  HO.    The  proportions  to  be  used  are  : — 

B.  ^  part  cotton  wool 

33  parts  3  (SO.  H0)+2  HO  equiv.=165 

17  parts  Na  O  NO5  equiv  z=85 
Other  mixtures  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda  may  be  made,  which 
yield  equally  good  or  even  better  collodion  wool  when  applied  to  the  cotton  in 
different  proportions.    Thus  the  author  made  experiments  with  the  following  mix- 
tures : — 

C.  2  parts  cotton  wool 

66  parts  2|_3(S03  H0)+2H0]  equiv.=:330 
20  parts  KO  NO5 
The  sulphuric  acid  which  is  used  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  in  which  case  a  double 
quantity  is  requisite,  must  possess  a  different  composition,  namely:— 
2  [3  (SO3  HO)  +  2  HO]  -I-  HO  =  3  (HO),  SO3  -f  3  SO3  HO  -h  2  HO- 
Further,  collodion  wool  is  obtained  by  using: 
D        1  part  cotton  wool 

35  parts  3  (H0)«  SO3  equiv.  =  174  spec.  grav.  1.780* 
33  parts  3  CSO3  HO)  -h  2  HO  equiv.  =s  165 
17  parts  NaO  NO5 
As  in  the  first  experiment,  this  mixture  of  acid  and  salt,  after  standing  for  twelve 
hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  produced  some  slight  blackening  and  solution  of 
the  cotton-wool,  it  appeared  probable  that  the  sulphuric  acid  had  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  decompose  the  nitrate  of  soda  completely.    In  a  subsequent  experiment, 

•  The  mixture  of  the  two  acids  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.790 =64<>  B. 
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therefor^  the  author  allowed  the  mixture  of  acid  and  salt  to  stand  for  twenty-fomr 
hours,  stirring  it  fre^to^ntly.  On  then  introducing  the  cotton-wool  no  deoolourataoa 
took  place,  and  after  the  mixtuie  had  stood  for  five  days  at  a  temperatiire  of  86^  E^ 
the  collodion  wool  obtained  proved  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

From  the  definite  states  of  hydration  of  the  sulphuric  add  requisite  for  the 
nitrates  of  potash  and  soda  respectively,  it  may  be  seen  what  must  be  the  state  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  when  nitric  acid  is  employed  instead  of  the  nitrates  in  the  pi«* 
paration  of  coUodion  wooL  The  author  has  ascertained  by  experiment  that  among 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  EO  NO5  +  3  SO,  HO  +  HO,  the  memlMir 
EO  2  SO  ,  is  of  no  importance  in  the  production  of  collodion  wool,  and  that  this  is  lik»«> 
wise  the  ease  among  the  products  of  the  decom position  of  NaO  NOc+3  SO,  HO+fiHO, 
with  regard  to  the  member  NaO  SO  ,+SO  ,  H  O.  Consequently  these  may  be  eTclodad 
from  consideration,  and  then  the  mixtures  may  be  represented  by  the  formulsB 

SO,  +  NO5  +  4  HO,  or  SO,  3  HO-hNO»HO, 
which  is  the  appropriate  miztuie  of  acids  for  preparing  coUodion  wool. 
£1       1  equlT.  SO,  3  HO  spec.  gray.  =s  1.632  s=:  56''  fiaom^ 

1  equiv.  NO5  HO  spec.  grar.  =s  1.518  to  1512  =  40.6  to  49.12  B. 
yield  a  mixture  wUch  conyerts  cotton-wool  into  exeeUmt  cdlodion  wod. 

When  the  sulphuric  acid  is  more  ^noentvated  and  thejiitiio  acid  move  dilute,  tibs 
quantities  to  be  taken  of  each  so  as  to  have  I  equlT.  SO,  for  every  equiv.  NOs  and 
4  equiy.  HO,  may  be  determined  by  caleulalion* 

For  preparing  collodion  wool  with  monohydsate  of  nitric  add,  the  quantities  to  be 
taikeaaxe,: 

F        1  part  cotton  wool 

18  parts  SO,.  3  HO  equiv.  =  67 
12  parts  NOt  HO  equiy.  =  63 

Further,  when  fbom  the  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  salphuiio  add  = 
EO  NOs  +  2  (3  SO,  HO  -h  2  HO)  the  EO  2  SO,  is,  as  above,  disregarded  a  second 
prescri^ion  for  the  preparation  of  coUodicm  wool  is  obtained.  There  then  remain 
4  SO,  +  NO5  +  10  HO,  or  3  (SO,  2  HO)  -h  80,  3  HO  +  NO,  HO.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  when 

NaO  SO3  +  SO,  HO  is  deducted  from  NaO  NO.  -f  2  (3  SO,  HO)  +  2  HO  +  HO. 
According  to  the  formula  thence  deduced  the  following  quantitiea  must  be  taken : 
G        1  part  cotton  wooL 
33  parts  3  SO,  2  HO 
13  parts  SO,  3  HO 
12  parU  Nos  HO 

The  mixture  of  the  two  adds  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.753  or  1.750  =5  62^  R 

Collodion  wool  may  be  prepared  both  with  the  nitrates  of  potadi  or  soda,  and  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  has  been  stated  above,  when  the  cotton- wool  is  treated  with 
them  for  about  an  hour,  at  a  temperature  of  104®  or  122°  F.,  and  this  is  likewise  the 
case  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  add  and  the  double  quantity  of  siUphuric  add.  But 
the  mixture  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  parts  SO,  3  HO  and  12  NOs  HO  does  not,  when 
the  latter  acid  is  very  yellow,  bear  so  high  a  temperature,  and  not  even  the  ozdinary 
temperature,  because  the  hyponitrous  acid  generated  alters  the  character  of  the 
collodion  wool,  at  least  in  so  far  that  its  sdution  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether 
gives,  when  evaporated  upon  a  glass  plate,  an  opaleseent  lajrer,  and  not  a  transparent 
one,  like  good  collodion  wool.  When  the  monohydrate  of  nitric  acid  contains  much 
hyponitrous  add,  the  layer  has  a  milky  appearance,  and  inversely  the  collodion  layer 
is  clearer  and  more  odourless  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  hyponitrous  add  present 
in  the  liquid  with  which  it  is  prepared. 

When  cotton-wool  is  treated  with  the  mixture  of  sulphuiic  and  nitric  adds,  at  the 
temperature  of  32®  F.,  collodion  wool  is  formed,  but  very  slowly  and  imperfectly. 
The  temperature  of  41°  or  46.5""  F.,  appears  to  be  the  most  favourable. 

Collodion  wool  prepared  according  to  any  one  of  the  methods  above  described,  and 
especially  that  which  directly  after  being  washed,  is  strongly  pressed  and  then  freed 
as  much  as  possible  from  adhering  moisture  between  bibulouB  paper,  dissdves  very 
readily  in  a  mixture  of  seven  or  eight  parts  of  ordinarily  pure  ether,  and  one  part  of 
absdute  alcohol  Tlie  sdution  may  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  or  even  more 
ether,  without  any  separation  of  the  dissolved  substance.  The  perfectly  dry  collodion 
wool  dissolves  rather  slowly  in  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  a  character  presented 
more  especially  by  the  wool  prepared  at  low  temperatures.    But  when  the  dry 
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eotto^on  wool  is  mmsteoed  with  water,  and  then  well  presied,  it  diMolTes  as  readily 
as  when  fresh  made.  The  coUodj^m  wool  which  is  prepared  with  mixtures  either  of 
nitrate  of  potash  or  moiK^ydrated  nitric  acid,  with  the  so-called  single  quantit/  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  hut  little  dissolyed,  and  for  the  most 
part  only  disintegrated  hy  a  mixture  of  eig^t  parts  anhydrous  ether  and  one  part 
sbaolnte  idoofaol ;  that  prepared  with  mixtures  either  of  nitric  acid,  nitrates  of 
potash  or  soda,  with  the  double  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
about  86^  F.  is  not  eyen  disintegrated  by  this  mixture  of  ether  and  alc<diol,  and 
appears  to  be  insoluble  in  it.  Ether  free  from  water  and  alcohol,  dissolres  scuoely 
any  collodion  wool,  even  when  it  contains  water.  The  same  is  the  case  with  absolute 
akaohol  and  watery  spirit  in  ze£»eQce  to  collodioa  wool  prepared  at  tempenttures 
much  below  104''  or  122"^  F. 

The  collodion  wool  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  thirte^  parts  SO,  3  HO  +  twelre 
parts  NO5  HO  and  one  or  two  parts  oott(Hi-wool,  by  digesting  for  two  hours  at  104^ 
or.  122°  F..  disselires  in  absolute  alcohol,  andgiyes  a  thick,  clear  solution,  like  ordinary 
good  eoliodion  solution  made  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  akohoL  This  alcoholic 
sohitiMi  eriqponubes  yery  slowly,  and  leaves  upon  the  glass  plate  a  dear,  cotourlesai 
hard  layer. 

The  mixtures  A  D  F  yielded  coUodion  wool,  which  admitted  of  being  dried  at 
212°  F.  without  deeompoeing,  and  of  being  kept  fear  years  without  alterati<Hi.  The 
author  was  unable  to  arriye  at  any  corresponding  results  by  the  analysis  of  coUodioa 
wool  which  had  been  puriaed  by  laeans  of  carbonate  of  eodA,^BvIktt  d$  St. 
Peterabomrff,  rol  xi.,  p^  210. 
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BT  M.  DDHAS. 

In  a  forai^r  number  I  haye  giyen  an  abstract  of  M.  Gerlrardt's  memoir  00  the 
organic  adds.  The  importance  of  the  subject  induces  me  now  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  that  article  the  report  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  tho  21st  of 
March,  1853,  by  Felouze,  Regnault,  and  myseLf,  to  wiiom  M.  Gerhardf  s  memdr  was 
referred  for  examination. 

When  a  salt  is  decomposed  so  as  to  set  free  its  acid,  if  the  operation  be  efl^ted  in 
the  presence  of  water,  the  acid  is  almost  always  transformed  into  a  hydrate. 

Carbonic  add,  sulphurous  add,  and  especially  the  hydrogen  adds,  are,  undoubtedly, 
disengaged  without  combining  with  water,  excepting,  that  if  soluUe,  they  are 
dissolyed,  but  do  not  form  any  distinct,  wdl  defined,  or  stable  compounds;  but  most 
fteqiiently  the  opposite  result  is  obseryed,  and  the  acid  seems  to  haye  so  strong  a 
tendency  to  combine  with  water,  tiiat  it  is  yery  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  it  in 
the  anhydrous  state.  Thus,  fbr  instance,  sulphuric  add  and  nitric  add  were  known 
as  hydrates  long  before  they  were  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state. 

Most  of  the  organic  acids,  imlike  carbonic  add,  which. is  disengaged  in  the 
■anhydrous  state,  unlike  eyen  those  acids,  such  as  the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  which 
may  more  or  less  easily  be  rendered  anhydrous,  were  not  known  in  this  state.  M. 
Gerhardt,  howeyer,  has  supplied  the  deficiency  which  existed  in  this  respect,  by 
furnishing  a  process  by  which  nearly  all  the  organic  adds  may  be  obtained  ia  the 
anhydrous  form. 

He  has  prepared, 

1.  Anhydrous  Benzoic  Acid  (CuHsOj),  in  oblique  prisms,  insoluble  m  cold  watet, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  in  \duch  it  forms  neutral  solutions,  fusible  at  107.6**  P., 
remaining  in  the  fused  state  in  water  like  a  heayy  oil,  slowly  conyerted  into  the 
ordinary  acid  by  boiling  water,  boiling  at  590°  E. 

2.  Ahhydrous  Cinnamic  Acid  In  a  crystalline  powder,  fusible  at  260?  F.,  and 
resembling  the  preceding  in  general  characters. 

3.  An/ufdrous  Acetic  Add  (C4H8O3),  a  colourless  liquid,  very  mobile,  highly 
refractiye,  haying  an  odour  resembling  that  of  strong  acetic  acid  with  that  of  the 
hawthorn.  Its  specific  gravity  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hydrated  acid,  1.073,  iti 
boiling  point  is  about  279.6°  F.  It  falls  in  water  like  a  heayy  oil,  and  dissolves  only 
by  the  aid  of  continued  agitation  and  heat.  The  equivalent  of  anhydrous  acetic 
acid  represents  two  volumes  of  vapour. 

4.  Anhydrous  Butyric  Acid  is  a  highly  refractive  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than 
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▼ater.    It  boils  at  320^  F.    The  odour  is  not  disagreeable  like  that  of  the  hydrated 
acid,  bat  somewhat  resembles  that  of  butyric  ether. 

The  equiyalent  of  anhydrous  butyric  acid  corresponds  to  two  Tolumes  of  the 
vapour. 

5.  Anhydrous  Valerianic  Acid  is  colourless,  oily,  lighter  than  water,  boiling  at  419**, 
slightly  odorous,  but  acquiring  as  it  becomes  hydrated  the  peculiar  smell  of  ordinary 
yalerianic  acid. 

6.  Anhydrous  Salicylic  Acid  is  a  thick  oily  substance,  which  solidifies  after  being 
kept  for  some  time.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  is  converted  by 
boiling  water  into  ordinary  salicylic  acid. 

M.  Gerhardt  has  obtained  some  members  of  another  series  of  veiy  interesting 
bodies,  which  correspond  to  chlorocarbonic  acid.  It  is  known  that  oxide  of  carbon 
and  chlorine  combine  in  equal  volumes,  and  that  when  thus  combined  they  con- 
stitute a  chloride  of  oxide  of  carbon,  corresponding  to  carbonic  acid,  in  which  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  chlorine.  In  anhydrous  aaetic 
acid  and  the  analogous  adds,  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  may  be  replaced,  in  like 
manner,  by  an  equivalent  of  chlorine,  yielding  chlorides  of  compound  radicals, 
analogous  to  chloride  of  benzoyle. 

The  Chloride  of  Acetyle  is  a  colourless  liquid,  fuming  in  moist  air,  heavier  than 
water,  by  which  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  acetic  acid.  Its 
formula  is  (C4H3O2CI.) 

The  Chloride  of  Butyrile  is  also  liquid,  colourless,  heavier  than  water,  filming 
slightly  in  air,  and  decomposing  water  immediately.    Its  formula  is  (CsHrOsCL) 

M.  Gerhardt  has  also  made  known  a  third  class  of  bodies,  which  are  quite  new 
and  of  great  interest,  consisting  of  compounds  of  the  preceiding,  united  in  ^equal 
equivalents. 

In  whatever  way  we  may  view  these  last  compounds,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
Btisuck  with  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  hydrated  acids  have  so  little  tendency  to  unite 
among  themselves  that  we  know  of  but  rare  and  doubtful  instances  of  .this  kind  of 
combination;  the  anhydrous  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  particular  tendency  so 
to  combine. 

Benzocuminic  Acid  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  and 
one  equivalent  anhydrous  cuminic  acid,  CmHsOs,  CzoHuOs,  being  Cs4Hi80«.  It  is 
oily,  heavier  than  water,  decomposable  by  the  bases  which  transform  it  into 
benzoates  and  cuminates. 

Benzocinnamic  acid  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  and 
pne  equivalent  of  anhydrous  cinnamic  acid,  CuHsOs,  CuHjOs,  being  CssHuOc  It  is 
an  oily  body  which  is  decomposed  by  heat. 

Acetobenzoic  Acid  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  and  one 
equivalent  of  anhydrous  benzoic  acid,  C4H3O3,  CmHsOs,  being  CmHsO*.  It  is 
oily,  heavier  than  water,  possessing  an  agreeable  smell  of  Spanish  wine.  Boiling 
water  slowly  renders  it  acid  ;  the  alkalis  quickly  produce  acetates  and  benzoates. 
Heat  causes  a  complete  separation,  the  acetic  acid  distilling,  and  the  benzoic  being 
left  as  a  residue. 

Acetocuminic  add  and  acetocinnamic  acvd^  present  analogous  properties  to  those 
of  the  preceding. 

The  preparation  of  these  different  products  is  easily  effected. 

Thus,  if  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  (POa,  Cls)  be  brought  into  contact,  for 
example,  with  benzoate  of  soda,  there  are  immediately  formed  phosphate  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  benzoyle  (C14H5O2CI).  If,  again,  chloride  of  benzoyle  be  made  to  react 
on  benzoate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium  and  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  are  produced. 
So  that,  in  fact,  oxychloride  of  phosphoius,  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  benzoate 
of  soda,  yields  anhydrous  benzoic  acid* 

The  reaction  takes  place  like  a  double  decomposition  between  two  salts.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  add  the  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  to  excess  of  benzoate  of  soda,  to 
agitate  the  mixture,  and  to  wash  the  product  of  the  reaction  with  boiling  water. 
This  dissolves  the  excess  of  benzoate  of  soda,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  which  is 
produced,  and  leaves  the  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  unaltered,  like  a  heavy  oil,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel    On  cooling  it  crystallizes. 

The  chloride  of  acetyle  and  anhydrous  acetic  acid  are  obtained  in  the  same  way. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  might  be  concluded  that  chloride  of  acetyle  mixed 
with  benzoate  of  soda  would  yield  chloride  of  sodium  and  anhydrous  acetic  and 
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1}enzoic  acids.  The  two  last,  being  produced  in  eqaivalent  quantities,  unite  to  Ibnn 
a  double  acid,  Acetobenzoic  acid. 

If  chloride  of  benzoile  be  mixed  with  cinnamate  of  soda,  there  will  be  formed 
chloride  of  sodium  and  a  double  acid,  produced  by  the  union  of  the  anhydrous 
benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids,  Benzocinnamic  acid. 

Such  are  the  essential  facts  which  have  been  observed  by  M.  Gerhardt.  Most  of 
the  experiments  described  by  the  author  have  been  repeated  by  us.  The  ob- 
servations contained  in  the  memoir  appear  to  us  to  be  well  arranged  and  very 
correct,  and  if  we  have  not  submitted  them  all  to  a  critical  examination,  it  has  been 
because  we  thought  it  desirable  that  attention  should  be  concentrated  upon  those 
which  bear  more  directly  up(m  the  theory. 

In  fact,  in  the  memoir  submitted  to  us,  the  author  has  not  confined  himself  to  the 
communication  of  the  results  of  his  experiments,  he  has  endeavoured  also  to  connect 
them  in  a  general  point  of  view,  and  to  give  them  a  theoretic  bearing. 

As  this  theory  affects  the  opinions  entertained  on  the  nature  of  acids,  base»>  and 
salts,  we  will  endeavour  to  indicate  what  are  the  disputed  points.  In  tracing  these 
opinions  to  their  origin,  we  have  to  go  back  to  a  memoir  by  Lavoisier,  entitled 
General  Considemtions  on  the  SohiHon  of  Metals  in  Acidsy  contained  in  the  publications 
of  the  Academy  for  1782.  This  great  Chemist,  having  observed  that  iron  cannot 
dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  without  disengaging  hydrogen,  or  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  without  disengaging  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  while  the  iron,  if  previously  oxidhsed, 
combines  with  these  acids  without  any  disengagement  of  gas,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  in  combining  with  acids,  the  iron  must  be  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  that  in 
general  salts  are  produced  by  the  union  of  an  acid  and  an  oxide.  Lavoisier,  there- 
fere,  considered : 

1.  That  every  salt  results  from  the  combination  of  an  acid  and  a  base,  which 
unite  without  losing  their  original  molecular  state. 

2.  That  the  acidifying  force  resides  in  oxygen. 

Davy,  who  was  the  first  to  question  the  soundness  of  these  princi^es,  took  an 
entirely  diffierent  view. 

Thus,  while  Lavoisier  represented  oxygen  as  the  only  acidifying  principle,  Davy 
absolutely  denied  that  it  possesses  this  property  at  all.  Chloride  of  potassium,  he 
states,  is  neutral;  and,  on  the  addition  of  six  atoms  of  oxygen,  converting  it  into 
chlorate  of  potash,  it  still  is  no  less  neutraL  It  is  not  therefore  the  nature  of  the 
elements,  but  their  arrangement,  which  determines  the  formation  of  acids.  If  any 
element  deserves  to  be  caUed  an  acidifyer  it  is  hydrogen. 

If  this  principle  be  admitted  it  is  easy  to  see  the  results  of  its  application. 
According  to  Lavoisier  all  the  acids  are  oxacids ;  according  to  Davy  they  are 
hydracids;  and  in  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance,  there  is  a  group,  SO4,  which  is 
united  with  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  This  group  plays  the  same  part  as  chlorine  does 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  anhydrous  oxygen  acids,  therefore,  are  not  acids 
according  to  Davy's  view,  and  they  only  acquire  that  character  when  united  with 
water.  Moreover,  the  production  of  salts  is  a  simple  phenomenon  of  displacement, 
the  metal  of  the  salt  taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  add. 

For  some  time  past  the  labours  of  Chemists,  including  those  of  M.  Gerhardt, 
have  frequently  contributed  to  strengthen  the  views  of  Davy,  and  to  render  more 
doubtful  those  of  Lavoisier;  and  even  those  who  bave  been  most  favourably  inclined 
to  the  latter,  are  now  obliged  to  admit  that  Davy's  theory  merits  a  very  careM 
examination.    The  case  may  be  stated  thus: — 

1.  Davy  ascribes  to  hydrogen  the  functions  of  a  metal,  and,  in  fact,  its  analogy 
with  the  metals  is  every  day  receiving  fresh  confirmation. 

2.  Davy  contends  that  a  salt  is  nothing  else  but  a  hydrated  acid,  in  which,  while 
the  molecule  remains  in  other  respects  unaltered,  a  metal  takes  the  place  of  the 
hydrogen.  Indeed,  the  formulse,  which,  according  to  Lavoisier's  theory,  represent 
acids  and  bases  as  binary  compounds  of  the  first  order,  salts  as  binary  compounds 
of  the  second  order,  double  salts  as  binary  compounds  of  the  third  order,  &c.,  have 
become,  it  must  be  admitted,  irreconcilable  with  the  facts  recently  observed  in  the 
study  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies. 

3.  The  discovery  of  the  polybasic  acids  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
Davy's  theory.  Why  may  not  an  acid  have  either  one  or  several  atoms  of  hydrogen 
replaced  by  as  many  atoms  of  metd?  The  phenomena  are  not  so  naturtdly 
explained  according  to  Lavoisier's  views. 
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4.  The  oLd  theory  aBramea  the  possibility  of  obtaining  fh>in  any  hydrated  aetd  aa 
anhydrous  acid,  without  altering  the  molecular  state  which  it  possessed  while  in 
combination.  Thus,  for  instance,  according  to  Laroisier's  theory,  hydrated  acetic 
acid  might  be  decomposed  into  at^sydrous  acetic  add  and  water,  and  each  of  these 
two  products  would  be  considered  to  hare  the  same  mdecular  coostitutioa  wheft 
separated  that  they  had  when  combined. 

According  to  Davy's  theory,  on  the  contrary,  anhydrous  acetic  acid  does  not  exist 
I»fact,  acetic  acid  being  C4  H4  O4,  if  H  be  replaced  by  M,  an  acetate  would  be 

formed,  C4  j^' >  O4,  in  which  the  molecular  type  accords  with  that  of  the  add ; 

but  if  C4  H4  O4  loses  H  0  and  becomes  C4  H*  Ot,  this  compound,  which  is  called  the 
aahydrous  add,- is  no  longer  acetic  acid  in  a  molecular  point  of  view. 

But  the  iuTestigations  of  M.  Gerhardt  show  that  hydrated  aeetic  add  gives  four 
Yolumes  of  yapomr,  while  the  anhydrous  add  gires  only  two  ▼dumes,  from  whidi  it 
fdlows  that  the  molecular  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  very  different 

It  appears  ftirthw,  that  there  exists  a  chloride  of  aoetyle  (C«  Hs  Ot>  CI.)*  We 
may,  there^oare^  admit  the  existence  of  a  radical,  aoetyle  (Ae)  which  acts  as  a  simple 
hoiji  This  radical  furnished  by  aa  atom*  of  acietic  and,  may  take  the  place  of 
hydrogen  in  another  mdecule  of  add.  We  may,  therefore,  ascribe  to  anhydrous 
aeetic  add  the  formula  ot  hydrated  aeetic  acid,  ia  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  has 
heeau  rcplaeed  by  a  molecule  of  aeetyle*    We  should  thus  have 

Hydrated  acetie  add  ......==€4    H4     O4 

Acetates  .,.........-=04  |m  }  ^* 

Anhydrous  acetic  add. .=C4{fj}04 

This  hypothesis  is  illustrated  and  almost  justified  by  the  example  afforded  in  the 
case  of  benzoic  add,  which  admits  of  the  replacement  of  its  hydrogen  not  only,  by 
benzoyle  (B2)  but  also  by  acetyle  (Ac).    Thus— 

BeoaoicaeidJ r........=sCi4    H6     Of 

Benzoates ssCm  |m  }  ^* 

Anhydrous  benzoic  acid  s=Cm  ]  d^  (  04^ 
Acetobenzoic  add s=Cit  j  ^^  [  O4 

5.  Thfe  theory  of  Lavoisier  explains  without  difficulty  the  great  affinity  of  the 
adds  for  the  bases,  and  the  indifference  of  acids  for  adds,  and  of  bases  for  bases ; 
but  the  existence  was  not  then  foreseen  of  those  strange  compounds,  discovered  by 
Davy,  which  iodic  acid  forms  with  other  acids,  and  which  have  been  so  little  studied 
that  it  is  not  yet  known  to  what  class  they  bdong.  The  theory  of  Davy  explains 
them  better,  and  derives  real  support  from  the  discovery  made  by  M.  Qerhardt  of  a 
great  number  of  analogous  double  acids. 

6.  When  we  compare  ether  to  an  oxide,  alcohol  to  its  hydrate;  and  the  compound 
ethers  to  its  salts,  the  doctrine  of  Lavoisier  is  an  unerring  guide  ;  but  it  fails  to 
assist  us  when  required  to  explain  why  alcohol  gives  four  volumes  of  vapour,  while 
ether  gives  but  two  ;  and  why,  as  has  been  so  clearly  proved  by  Dr.  Williamson's 
experiments,  two  ethers  when  brought  together  in  the  nascent  state,  combine  as  do 
an  acid  and  base,  although  these  ethers  scarcely  differ  the  one  from  the  other  in 
their  properties. 

7.  The  following  is  the  theory  which  is  opposed  to  that  of  Lavoisier : 

a.  An  element  may  replace  another  in  a  simple  or  compound  molecular  groups 
without  the  arrangement  and  constitution  of  the  group  being  altered. 

b.  There  are  compound  bodies  which  are  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  simple 
bodies ;  they  can  take  the  place  of  simple  bodies  in  a  compound,  without  the  mole- 
cular arrangement  of  the  compound  being  destroyed. 

Now,  by  means  of  these  two  propositions,  all  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
referred  to  as  anomalous  are  explain^  without  difficulty. 

Thus,  alcohol  contains  a  radical,  ethylium,  and  hydrogen,  united  with  oxygen,  I 
the  hydrogen  be  replaced  by  ethylium,  ether  is  formed ;  if  it  be  replaced  hy  methy- 
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lium,  Ta  doable  ether  is  formed ;  if  by  potassium,  there  is  formed  a  compound 
corresponding  to  ike  preceding : 

^*^*  J  Oa  Alcohol 

2\  H*|o»  Ether. 

^^  ^*  I  Oa  Double  Ether. 

^*g?4  0.  Potarii  Ether, 

Acetic  acid  contaias  a  radical,  acetyle,  and  hydrogen,  united  with,  oi^gen.  If  the 
hydrogen  be  replaced  by  acetyle,  anhydrous  acetic  acid  is  produced ;  if  it  be  replaced 
by  benzoile,  acetobenzoic  acid  is  formed;  if  by  potaaaium,  we  get  acetate  of  potash: 


^*^*^«^0,  Acetic  Acid. 

C  H  O  7 

Q*  jj*  Q  >  0»  Anhydrous  Acetic  Acid. 

^*  ^"  ^*  I  Oi  Acetate  of  Potash. 

CuhI  ol]  Oi  Acetobenzoic  Acid. 


For  these  very  different  compounds  the  new  theory  requires  but  one  type,  and,  in 
general,  it  employs  but  a  yery  small  number  to  group  together  all  the  known  bodies, 
while  the  theory  of  Layoisier  requires  a  great  many* 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  the  new  opinions;  as  t&  their  inconTenienoes,  this  is 
the  principal,  that  they  require  a  change  in  the  nomenclature  of  salts. 

Now,  it  is  difficult,  certainly,  to  abandon!  at  present  the  nomenclature  of  Layoisier; 
it  has  become  not  only  the  language  of  science,  but  that  of  the  arts,  and  nothing 
short  of  imdoubted  evidence  could  justify  us  in  making  any  radical  changes  in  it  in 
teaching.  If  the  ideas  which  it  expresses  of  the  nature  of  acids  and  of  salts  leaves 
something  to  be  desired,  when  it  is  required  to  anrange  the  fiEU^s  ^^lich  have  been 
collected  for  years,  os  to  draw  coaolusions  firom  thsm,-^  the  moieeulav  theery 
appears  to  be  more  perfectly  applicable,  let  us  give  place  to  this  theory  in  the 
memoirs  intended  for  scientific  Chemists  and  in  dbcussions  before  leaxned  societies, 
but  it  may  be  fearlessly  asserted  that,  for  elementary  works,  and  for  lectures  ad- 
dressed to  students,  the  time  has  not  yet  anived  for  discasding  the  hitherto  received 
lan^age. 

If  we  relinquish  this  nomenclature  in  a  hasty  manner,  we  shall  find  every  author 
and  every  professor  adopting  individual  opinions,  and  impressingthem  on  his  readers 
or  students.  Every  course  of  lectures  would  have  its  neologies,  and  every  treatise 
its  peculiar  symbols  and  formulae.  The  Chemistry  studied  in  one  sohool  would  be 
unintelligible  to  those  having  studied  it  in  another  schooL  We  should  have  re- 
produced the  confusion  of  languages  which  the  ckLd  Academy  of  Sciences  had  the 
distinguished  honour  of  putting  an  end  to. 

Furthermore,  before  proceeding  to  teach  opinions  which  tend  to  establish  that  in 
carbonate  :of  lime  tliere  is  neither  lime  nor  carbonic  acid— ^at  in  sulphate  of  soda 
there  is  neither  soda  nor  sulplmric  acid — ^that  iron  is  not  in  the  same  molecular  state 
in  the  protoxide  as  in  the  peroxide  of  this  metal,  some  little  hesitation  may  be  per- 
mitted, whatever  may  be  the  independence  of  thought  and  impartiality  of  judgment 
exercised  in  the  examination  of  these  questions. 

Many  Chemists  will,  no  donbt,  find  it  more  simple  to  retain  the  theory  of 
Lavoisier,  and  to  add  to  it  a  remark,  having  for  its  object  the  grouping  of  the  greater 
number  of  facts  which  have  hitherto  been  proved.  This  remark  is  as  follows : — That 
the  compounds  of  oxygen,  when  they  are  ftee,  group  themselves  in  /Ae  form  of  molecules 
composed  of  two  equivalents. 

Carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  ethers,  and  oiganic  acids,  present 
this  arrangement. 

It  must  be  understood  that,  at  the  moment  of  combination,  these  molecules 
separate  or  disconnect  themselves,  and  that  each  equivalent,  when  liberated,  enters 
as  such  into  the  compounds  which  it  forms. 
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Thufl,  water  being  ttq  [  =  4  Tolumes,  and  sulphuric  acid  gQ*  [  =  4  volnmesy 

these  two  bodies,  brought  together,  give  by  a  true  double  decomposition, 

HO  ") 

QQ  ^  4  Tolumes  hydrated  sulphuric  acid 

SO  7 

HO  \  ^  '^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

This  principle  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  connect  the  facts  referred  to  with  the 
theory  of  Lavoisier,  and  we  shall  then  have  in  the  fact  itself  of  the  discoYery  of  the 
new  anhydrous  acids,  the  realization  of  one  of  the  assumptions  of  that  theory. 

We  will  not  carry  this  discussion  further,  but  merely  add  that  the  author,  in  his 
memoir,  adopts  and  develops  the  theory  of  molecidar  types,  and  by  a  series  of  very 
simple  formulae  shows  how  his  views  with  reference  to  the  anhydrous  acids  are  con- 
nected with  a  more  general  doctrine. 

He  requires,  in  fact,  only  the  four  following  types  for  the  classification  of  a  great 
number  of  compounds : 

Hydrogen ^i 

Hydrochloric  Acid..Q| 
Water gjo. 

Ammonia H>N 

hJ 

The  bodies  which  are  compared  to  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  present 
nothing  new.  In  fact,  the  experiments  of  Wurtz  and  Hofmann  have  left  nothing  to 
be  added. 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  groups  of  which  hydrogen  and  water  are  the  types  that 
the  author  has  given  a  new  development. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table,  that  by  replacing  by  substitution,  in 
either  of  the  above  types,  one  or  more  molecules  of  hydrogen  by  a  new  molecule  of  a 
simple  body  or  a  radical,  a  great  number  of  compound  bodies  may  be  represented. 
The  notation  in  the  table,  however,  is  not  entirely  conformable  to  that  which  the 
author  has  adopted. 


Type. 


Lett  or  Positive  Extremity. 


Of  water 


m^ 


Of  hydrogen,    i-^l 


Of  hydrochloric  fH  ) 
acid ICIJ 


Of  ammonia 


■■{i}» 


O2  alcohol 

O2  ether 

1  Oj  ethvlmethylic 
}         etner 


C4H6 
C4H8O2 


hydride  of  ethyle 
ethyle 


C4H5 
CI 


>  hydrochloric  ether 


C4H5' 

H 

H 
C4H5' 
C4H5 

H 

C4H5 
O4H5 


■K  ethylamlne 
-N  dlethylamine 
-Ktriethylamine 


>  Os  acetic 
j      ether 


Ci  Hs  Ot 

H 

C4  Ha  0» 
CaHsOs 
C4  Hs  Os 
CmH5  Os 


0  Hs 
OsHsOs 


Acetone 


Bight  or  Negative 
Extremity* 


■Os  acetic  acid 

Os  aiih;|rdroas 
acetic  acid 

Os  benzoic 
acetate 


C4  Hs  Os  )  chloride  of 
CI       j       acetyle 


C4  Hs  Os 

H 

H 


5" 


acetamide 
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CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  OE  KINO. 

BT  C.  HENiaO. 

The  author  first  satisfied  himself,  by  a  comparisoxi  of  the  most  tmstworthj  state- 
ments, that  the  officinal  kino  known  among  druggists  as  the  East  Indian,  should 
more  correctly  he  called  African,  because  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  air-dried  juice, 
-which  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the  stems  of  several  species  of  Pterocarpus, 
P.  erinaceus,  and  P.  senegalensis  growing  in  the  forests  of  Senegambia,  and  P.  indicus 
and  P.  marsupium  growing  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East  Indies. 

These  so-called  oriental  Tarieties  of  kino  all  present  the  following  physical 
characters:  colour  garnet-red;  fracture  conchoidal.  When  chewed  they  colour 
the  saliva  red  by  transmitted,  and  violet  by  reflected  light;  the  taste  is  purely 
astringent  The  fragments  of  kino  treated  with  distilled  water  dissolve  partially, 
communicating  a  yellowish  red  colour  to  the  water,  which,  when  allowed  to  stand 
and  even  when  excluded  from  the  air,  deposits  a  fine  orange  o^loul^ed  powder, 
forming  a  deposit  of  sometimes  as  many  as  three  layers.  This  is  again  almost 
entirely  dissolved  by  hot  water  or  alcohol.  But  neither  boiling  water  or  alcohol 
dissolve  kino  completely,  a  more  or  less  swollen  skeleton  of  each  individual 
fragment  always  remaining.  The  addition  of  distilled  water  to  the  tincture  causes 
a  faint  cloudiness,  which  disappears  again  spontaneously.  Ether  produces  a 
precipitate  in  both  aqueous  and  alcoholic  extracts,  but  both  become  dear  on  standing. 
When  the  tincture,  containing  ether,  is  evaporated,  it  becomes  turbid  at  the  boiling 
point,  from*  the  separation  of  cinnamon-coloured  flocks,  which  subsequently  redissolve 
with  violent  agitation  of  the  liquid.  Ether  does  not  take  up  anything  even  from 
finely-powdered  kino. 

Tincture  of  kino  reddens  litmus  somewhat  more  distinctly  than  the  aqueous 
infiision.  The  former  is  precipitated  by  alkalies;  the  latter  only  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia;  neither  give  any  precipitate  with  lime  water  or  tartrate  of  potash  and 
antimony.  Protochloride  of  iron  gives  with  the  aqueous  infusion  a  deep  greeu 
colour,  and  green  flocks  separate  after  some  time.  Perchloride  of  iron  gives  a 
greyish  or  yellowish-green  bulky  precipitate;  lead  salts  give  various  precipitates 
according  as  the  infusion  is  prepared  witii  hot  water  or  cold,  when  air  has  access  or 
the  contrary. 

African  kino  burnt  in  a  porcelain  crucible  leaves  about  two  per  cent,  of  ash,  con- 
sisting of  phosphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  traces  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  silicate  of  iron.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation  it  gives, 
off  an  odour  resembling  vanilla,  add  water  then  passes  over  (perhaps  formic  add) 
and  some  empyreumatic  substances  not  examined;  pyrogallic  acid  could  not  be 
detected.  Heated  upon  platinum  foil  it  swells  up,  evolving  first  agreeable  and  then 
acid  vapours. 

As  the  author  could  not  succeed  in  effecting  a  simple  separation  of  the  astringent 
prindple  of  kino,  the  behaviour  of  various  reagentd  with  aqueous  and  alcoholic 
infusions  was  more  carefully  examined.  The  separation  of  the  tannic  acid  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  gelatine,  recommended  by  Gerding,  is  imperfect;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  prepared  animal  skin  is  employed,  only  a  Uttle  gallic  acid  is  left  in  the  liquid, 
inasmuch  as  the  red  colouring  matter  enters  into  combination  together  with  the  tannic 
add,  forming  a  red  leather.  The  contact  of  oxygen  with  Gerding's  coccotannic  acid, 
gave  a  different  result;  a  stream  of  oxygen  passed  through  the  aqueous  infhsion  of 
kino  does  not  cause  any  perceptible  alteration  of  the  tannin  even  after  long  warming, 
the  colouring  matter  alone  appearing  to  be  oxidized.  The  opinion  that  the  red  co- 
louring matter  is  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  the  tannic  acid,  is  rendered  improbable 
by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  gives  to  the  aqueous  infusion  a  yellow  colour, 
although  the  red  substance  is  not  converted  into  anything  resembling  tannic  acid, 
but  is  partially  precipitated  in  the  form  of  orange-coloured  flocks,  which  redissolve 
in  alkalies  with  a  red  colour ;  the  tannic  add  gave  the  same  reactions  as  before,  and 
in  the  evaporated  liquid  crystals  of  the  sulphate  of  the  alkali  used  were  formed. 
Moist  chlorine  behaved  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  exception  that  the  yellow 
precipitate  floated  in  a  colourless  liquid,  and  the  tannic  acid  itsdf  appeared  to  be 
altered. 

The  products  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  raw  kino,  and  those 
obtained  by  treating  the  powdered  gum  with  hydrochloric  i|cid  for  the  purpose  of 
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separating  the  earthy  bases,  were  submitted  to  analyses  and  feund  to  eormpond 
closely  vith  the  substance  called  kino  red  by  Gerding. 

Strong  nitric  acid  decomposes  all  the  oonstituents  of  kino,  especially  when  heat 
is  Appli^ ;  nitric  oxide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  evolred,  anid  the  liquid  oontaitis 
nitrc^knc  acid  and  oxalic  acid. 

Hennig  attempted  to  separate  the  tannic  acid  of  kmo  by  taking  adyantage  of  the 
fSact  that  or^nary  tannic  add  is  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  and  remains  in  aolntion 
eyen  on  the  addition  of  water,  while  the  red  substance  of  kino  is  at  fknt  oom^etely 
precipitated  on  diluting  the  solution  in  aeetic  acid  with  water.  Raw  kino  in  fi»e 
powder  was  digested -for  some  days  with  concentrated  acetic  acid,  the  liqiiid  ermpo- 
rated,  and  the  residue  digested  with  very  cold  water  vntil  it  began  to  acqpire 
colour.    The  product  obtained  in  this  way  was,  howeyer,  too  small. 

The  firactional  precipitation  of  the  solution  of  kino  by  means  of  metallic  salts, 
especially  acetate  of  lead,  yielded  larger  quantities  of  tolerably  pure  tannic  acid. 
This  salt  first  combines,  apparently  in  substance,  with  tlie  **  kino  red  ;"  subsequent 
precipitates  always  contain  larger  percentages  of  oxide  of  lead  and  larger  quantities 
of  tannic  acid,  but  the  acetic  acid  set  free  somewhat  disturbs  the  result.  For  this 
reason  the  aqueous  infusion  of  kino  was  treated  with  snccessiye  portions  of  hydnrtad 
oxide  of  lead,  but' still  the  tannic  acid  obtained,  though  large  in  quastity,  was  impure. 
lUnally,  Hennig  found  that  the  most  advantageous  process  was  to  pteoapitate  the 
concentrated  alcoholic  decoction  of  kino  with  subacetate  of  lead,  added  drop  by  drop 
until  only  a  few  drops  of  pure  water  filtered  out  of  the  iHrawmsh-red  jelly  whidi  was 
formed  *,  the  mass  was  then  digested  in  very  cold  distilled  water,  untU  it  began  to 
communicate  a  colour  to  it,  when  it  was  poured  off  and  filtered  rapidly.  This  liquid 
contained  the  greater  part  of  the  tannic  add.  This  process  may  be  supposed  to 
consist  either  in  a  combination  of  the  acetate  of  lead  with  the  red  cdouriDg  matter 
of  the  kino  only,  and  that  the  tannic  add  is  mechanically  retained  until  the  alodholic 
jelly  is  saturated  with  water,  or  that  both  substances  fosm  lead  salts,  and  that  thd 
contact  with  water  causes  a  decomposition,  in  consequence  of  which  tannic  acid  is 
set  free*  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  slight  excess  of  subacetate  of  lead  rather  than  not^ 
for  the  quantity  of  tannate  of  lead  dissolved  in  that  case  is  insignificant  compared 
with  the  freedom  of  the  tannic  add  from  colouring  matter. 

After  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moist  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  the 
slightly  reddish  coloured  tannate  of  lead  was  separated  and  introduced  into  a  retort, 
when  it  was  dried  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas.  Hennig  obtained  £rom  two  analyses 
the  following  results,  corresponding  wi3i  Berzelius's  formula  for  tannic  add  of  oak : 

C« 14 53.16 62.7 

H H) 3.71 3.9 

The  analysis  of  the  lead  salt  gave : 

C 18 34.02 ; 33.00 34.55 

H    ..« 18 5.87 6.98 6.92 

O    10....; 25.19 26.67 25.23 

PbO 1 35.12 34.40 ...34.30 

The  dements  are  here  nearly  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  Rochleder's,  catechuic 
add  and  the  difference  may  be  owing  to  an  admixture  of  acetic  acid. 

Hennig  is  of  opinion  that  the  red  cdouring  matter  so  intimatdy  combined  with 
the  tannic  acid,  may  be  obtained  beet  by  treating  the  aqueous  infusion  from  which 
the  above-mentioned  yellow  deposit  has  separated,  with  finely  powdered  hydrated 
oxide  of  lead,  until  the  liquid  is  nearly  deoolourized.  The  substanoe  cdrtained  fimn 
the  lead  compound  in  the  ordinary  manner,  gave  on  analysis 

C ...11... i43.66 43.71 

H..V.MM...*.  5. ..••••••.••    3.31  .a.m. ••••«•    8.31 

O 10. ......63.04  62.98 

Sasic  acetate  of  lead  is  better  suited  to  tiie  separation  of  this  red  colouring  matter 
than  neutral  acetate ;  howeyer,  the  lead  compound  prepared  with  the  former,  is  not 
one  with  an  excess  of  base,  but  shows  that  the  above  empirioal  formula  must  be 
multiplied  by  5 : 

C ....55.. 38.08 

H 25 2.88 

O 60 ..46.16 
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Hexmig  oaili  this  subttance  kinoic  add. 

The  third  substanoe  oontained  in  African  kino  is  very  ^fficuit  to  obtain  colonriess 
and  free  from  the  abore  acid.  Hennig  endeayonred  to  prepare  it  hy  digesting  the 
ahready  mentioned  spontaneous  deposit  from  the  aqueous  inftision  with  sacoessiiFe 
quantities  of  water  until  it  was  no  kmger  coloured  upon  stan^ng,  and  gave  no 
reaction  with  perchloride  of  iron,  then  extracting  it  with  strong  alcohol,  saturating 
the  tincture  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  drying  the  precipitate,  collected  on  a 
filter,  under  the  air-pump.    Analysis  gave  25.29  per  cent,  oxide  of  lead  and 

C Jt9 41.74 41.74 

H 22 4.99 4.73 

O 25 53.27 53.53 

oenespondsng  closely  with  the  formula  of  Jafan's  pectic  acid.  This  substance 
iqipears  to  be  more  prone  to  alteration  by  external  influenees  than  the  former,  and 
passes  finally  into  ulmic  acid,  which  partly  constitutes  the  residue  left  on  the 
extraction  of  kino  by  water  or  alcohol. 

The  quantitative  relations  of  the  several  ccmstitoents  of  kino  may  be  represented 
in  the  following  order:  i 

Kinoic  acid 

Tannic  acid  and  a  trace  of  gallic  acid 
Pectin 
Ulmic  acid 
Inorganic  salts  with  an  excess  of  earthy  bases. 

Bischoff  and  Mobr  have  already  put  forward  the  opinion  that  the  astringent  sub- 
stance in  kino  is  identical  with  ordinaiy  tannic  add,  at  least  in  reference  to  the 
charaoteristic  predpitation  with  persalts  of  iron,  and  the  possibiiity  of  obtaining 
this  reaction  with  various  kinds  of  kino,  tormentilla,  and  other  plants,  induced 
Hennig  not  ouly  to  give  up  the  opinion  that  coccotannic  acid  is  a  definite  substance, 
but  likewise  to  r^ard  the  different  kinds  of  tannic  add,  which  predpitate  penalts 
of  iron  green  or  grey,  and  are  admitted  by  Chemists  to  be  in  abnost  every  case 
distinct  substances,  as  intimate  mixtures  of  tannic  add,  which  gives  a  blue  predpitate 
with  persalts  of  iron,  and  some  modifying  substance,  such  as  a  ydlow  or  red 
oolouring  matter.  He  found,  however,  tiiat  the  tannic  add  from  kino  differed  from 
that  of  the  oak  in  two  particulars,  viz.,  the  solubility  in  ether  and  the  reaction  with 
potassio-tartrate  of  antimony;  but  he  considers  that  the  minute  and  probably  in- 
appredable  quantity  of  kindc  add  mixed  with  the  tannic  acid  might  be  suflfeient 
to  accoimt  for  these  discrepandes. 

The  red  substance  which  Hennig  calls  kinoic  add  corresponds  with  the  colouring 
matters  associated  with  tannic  add  in  elm  bark,  catechu,  cinchona  bark,  coffee,  &c., 
and  cannot,  in  kino  at  least,  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  tannic  acid, 
but  is  probably  the  derivative  of  a  colourless  substance,  for,  acoooding  to  Pereira, 
the  fresh  juice  of  the  kino-tree  has  but  a  &int  reddish  tint. 

This  red  substance  is  more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  cold  water,  and  to  it 
the  alcoholic  solution  owes  not  only  its  intense  red  colour  but  likewise  its  add 
reaction.  It  gives  a  yellowish  brown  predpitate  with  perchloride  of  iron,  and  a 
brownish  red  one  with  acetate  of  lead.  It  partly  separates  from  the  hot  aqueous 
solution  on  cooling.  From  these  characters  many  who  have  previously  examined 
this  substance  inferred  that  it  was  a  resin,  an  opinion  which  Mobr  opposes.  A.  W. 
Buchner  states  that  he  has  detected  catecfaine  in  kino,  and  ascribes  to  it  the  produc- 
tion of  a  green  predpitate  with  persalts  of  iron.  Hennig,  however,  expresses  his 
conviction  that  catechin  is  not  present  in  true  kino,  and  is  only  a  constituent  of 
those  drugs  which  are  varieties  of  catechu,  although  frequently  confounded  with 
kino,  viz.,  Uncaria  or  Naudea  Gambir,  the  product  of  Erjrthina  monospecma. 

llie  behaviour  of  this  red  colouring  matter  towards  the  tannic  acid  is  remarkable, 
for  it  not  only  adheres  to  it  with  obstinacy,  perhaps  hdding  i1^  together  with  the 
pectin,  for  some  time  in  solution,  but  likewise  gives  reactions  with  acids,  bases,  and 
salts,  in  a  manner  resembling  the  conjugate  acids.  Hennig  considers  that  the  red 
oolouring  matter  of  kino  originally  existed  in  a  colourless  state,  combined  with  the 
tannic  add,  and  that  during  its  subsequent  alteration  by  the  air,  in  oonsequence  of 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  state  of  combination  is  not  destroyed,  but  continues, 
perhaps,  even  until  the  formation  of  ulmin  has  taken  place. 

The  presence  of  pectin  in  kino  has  been  already  copjectured  by  Pereira.  He 
oonsideBS  **that   kkio  oongists  prindipaUy  of  a  peculiar  subetaace  (eucalyptin) 
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analogous  somewhat  to  pectin  and  tannic  acid,"  and  he  infers  this  especially  from 
its  behaviour  with  alkalies  and  the  precipitate  formed  with  lime  water.  Still  this 
precipitate  could  not  he  obtained  with  African  kino,  which  is  not  the  produce  of 
Eucalyptus  resioifera.  The  yegetable  gelatine  is  the  cause  of  the  kino  swelling  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  substance  deposited  from 
solutions  of  kino,  even  when  air  is  excluded,  and  gradually  becoming  more  insoluble 
on  further  treatment  with  indifferent  menstrua.  It  is  this  circumstance  whidi  has 
led  to  the  opinion  that  kino  is  a  gum,  although  no  one  has  ever  obtained  from  it  a 
substance  soluble  in  water  and  precipitible.  hy  alcohol.  But  the  pectin,  in  its  combi- 
nations with  earthy  bases,  or  with  tannic  acid,  must  behave  in  a  rery  variable 
manner  with  reagents,  unless  indeed  we  must  ascribe  to  the  difficultly  removable 
kinoic  acid  (Vauquelin  obtained  only  tired  gum)  at  least  such  an  Influence  upon 
the  pectin  that  it  separates  so  quickly  from  cold  water,  but  is  then  dissolved  by 
alcohol  as  well  as  by  hot  water.— ilrcAtv.  der  Pharmacie,  February,  1853. 


ON  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  AND  THE 
PHOSPHATES  BY  MEANS  OF  NITRATE  OF  URANIUM. 

BT  U.  CH.  LECONTB.  - 

Having  ascertained  the  great  insolubility  of  phosphate  of  uranium,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  be  employed  for  estimating  phosphoric  acid  in  all  bodies  containing 
it,  and  thus  serve  to  simplify  the  processes  which  have  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose. 

In  order  to  give  to  my  proposed  process  the  required  precision,  it  was  necessas^ 
to  start  with  well-known  chemical  compounds,  and  phosphate  of  soda  presented,  in 
this  respect,  the  required  condition.  The  phosphate  of  soda  used  was  purified  and 
perfectly  good. 

The  almost  absolute  insolubility  of  phosphate  of  uranium,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  deposited  in  the  liquors  in  which  it  has  been  formed,  render  it  applicable 
for  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  either  by  precipitation  or  by  the  use  of  a 
graduated  test-liquor. 

In  operating  by  precipitation  I  have  foimd  the  following  method  to  afibrd  accurate 
results:— 

The  liquor  containing  a  phosphate,  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  is  to  be  strongly 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid;  excess  of  nitrate  of  uranium  is  then  to  be  added,  and 
the  mixture  boiled  for  some  minutes. 

As  soon  as  the  solution  is  removed  from  the  fire  the  precipitation  of  the  phosphate 
commences,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  it  is  complete,  a  perfectly  limpid  liquor 
floating  over  a  dense  precipitate  which  is  easily  washed  by  decantation. 

The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  hot  distilled  water  when  the  phosphoric  acid 
has  been  precipitated  from  an  alkaline  phosphate ;  but  if  it  has  been  precipitated 
directly  from  combination  with  lime,  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  precipitate  with 
water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  to  remove  the  small  quantity  of  lime  which  the 
phosphate  of  uranium  retains.  By  this  means  the  precipitated  phosphate  is  obtained 
quite  free  from  lime. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is,  next  to  the  phospliates,  the  most  delicate  reagent 
for  the  salts  of  uranium.  It  forms  with  them  a  reddish  brown  precipitate,  similar  to 
that  formed  with  the  salts  of  copper,  and  if  the  liquor  contains  but  a  trace  of  oxide 
of  uranium,  a  very  distinct  rose  colour  may  be  observed  when  the  liquor  is  contained 
in  a  tube,  the  end  of  which  is  placed  over  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  a  porceUin  plate. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  determine  when  the  phosphate  of  uranium  has  been  completely 
washed.  When  this  has  been  effected  the  precipitate  is  put  on  to  a  filter  and 
allowed  to  drain. 

If  the  filter  be  now  placed  on  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper  the  phosphate  wUl  acquire 
sufficient  consistence  to  admit  of  its  bemg  collected  and  almost  wholly  removed  from 
the  filter  into  a  platinum  crucible,  a  mere  trace  of  it  only  being  left  on  the  paper. 
This  latter  is  to  be  dried  in  a  stove,  and  incinerated  on  the  cover  of  the  crucible.  If 
care  be  taken  to  burn  it  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  one  portion  being  completely 
consumed  before  the  next  is  added,  the  resulting  ash  will  be  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  precaution  be  not  adopted  the  ash  will  be  more  or 
less  of  a  greyish  colour,  or  perhaps  completely  brown,  in  consequence  of  the  fbrma- 
tion  of  a  phosphuret.    In  this  case  the  capsule  ihould  be  allowed  to  oool  and  a  few* 
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drops  of  nitric  acid  added  to  the  ash.  On  heating  it  again  a  hright  yellow  product 
is  idmost  always  obtained,  but  should  this  not  be  the  case  the  nitric  acid  must  he 
again  used. 

The  employment  of  the  nitric  acid  has  the  disadyantage  of  causing  the  ash  to 
adhere  to  the  platinum,  and  thus  prerenting  it  from  being  easily  collected  with  the 
rest- of  the  phosphate.  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  removed  by  having  a 
crucible  the  cover  of  which  fits  to  it  with  its  concave  or  convex  face. 

It  is  always  better  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  phosphuret,  for  the  addition  of 
the  ash  of  the  filter  to  the  rest  of  the  precipitate  is  then  easy,  and  nothing  more  is 
required  than  to  heat  the  crucible  with  the  phosphate  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp. 

If,  instead  of  operating  as  above,  the  liquor  with  the  precipitate  be  thrown  at  once 
on  to  a  filter,  the  process  of  washing  the  precipitate  is  greatly  prolonged. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  presented  by  the  use  of  oxide  of  uranium  for  esti- 
mating phosphoric  acid  arises  from  the  high  equivalent  number  of  the  resulting 
phosphate.  The  equivalent  of  uranium  being  750  (as  compared  to  oxygen  =  100), 
that  of  its  sesquioxide  is  1800. '  Moreover,  as  this  sesquioxide,  in  combining  with 
acids,  play»  the  part  of  a  protoxide,  the  tribasic  phosphate  of  oxide  of  uranium  is 
represented  by  the  formula  (3Ua  O3,  PO5),  the  equivalent  of  which  is  6.3000.  Of 
this  the  phosphoric  acid  constitutes  but  one  seventh. 

Admitting  then  that  in  conducting  such  an  analysis,  an  error  be  committed  to  the 
extent  of  a  centigramme,  which  would  be  unlikely  to  occur,  this  error  would  only 
afifect  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  extent  of  0.00143  of  a  gramme^  which 
woidd  be  unimportant. 

If  instead  of  operating  by  precipitation,  which  always  occupies  some  time,  it  be 
desired  to  effect  the  estimation  by  the  use  of  a  graduated  test  liquor,  by  which  the , 
determination  may  l>e  more  quickly  made,  I  recommend  the  following  method,  which 
has  been  adopted  after  numerous  trials. 

If  the  phosphate  to  be  estimated  be  soluble  in  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a 
gramme  of  it,  and  to  dissolve  it  in  a  litre  of  distilled  water.  If,  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  substance  to  be  operated  upon  is  insoluble,  a  gramme  or  two  of  it,  according  to 
its  presumed  richness  in  phosphoric  acid,  is  to  be  calcined  with  five  or  six  times  its 
weight  of  pure  fiised  carbonate  of  soda.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  treated  with  distilled 
water,  to  separate  the  insoluble  base  and  dissolve  the  alkaline  phosphate,  the  former 
being  well  washed,  and  the  alkaline  liquors  neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  and  made  up 
to  the  volume  of  a  litre. 

Although  I  have  succeeded  in  my  experiments  in  separating  the  phosphoric  acid 
from  almost  all  the  insoluble  phosphates,  without  resorting  to  calcination  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  yet,  as  my  experiments  in  this  direction  are  not  completed,  I 
thought  it  better  to  indicate  the  above  method,  which  is  frequently  adopted,  and 
affords  satisfactory  results. 

The  liquors  being  thus  prepared,  the  analysis  is  effected  as  follows : — 

Into  a  small  flask  or  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  200  cubic  centimetres,  is  introduced 
fifty  centimetres  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium  which  has  been  purified  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  containing  4.416  grammes  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  litre. 
Every  cubic  centimetre  of  tlus  solution  wUl  represent  0.0005  gramme  of  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  and  even  this  minute  quantity  may  be  estimated  with  great 
accuracy. 

Into  the  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  caustic  potash  are  to  be  added,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  uranium, 
and  then  dilute  acetic  acid  is  to  be  added  drop  by  dbrop  to  redissolve  the  oxide  and 
render  the  solution  neutral. 

It  is  important  to  observe  these  precautions  in  order  to  avoid  the  errors  which 
might  result  from  the  presence  of  one  or  two  equivalents  of  water  in  the  constitution 
of  the  phosphate.  In  that  case  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium, 
when  set  free,  would  hold  a  small  quantity  of  the  phospliate  of  uranium  in  solution ; 
but  acetic  acid  being  almost  wholly  without  action  on  the  salt,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

The  solution  of  the  phosphate  is  now  to  be  gradually  added  from  a  burette  to  the 
uranium  solution.  The  first  drop  will  produce  a  precipitate  which  will  increase 
with  further  additions,  and  this  precipitate  will  quickly  subside,  leaving  the  liquor 
perfectly  limpid.    As  the  process  proceeds,  a  small  drop  of  the  liquid  is  to  be  tiJcen 
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on  a  i^flsf  lod  and  applied  to  a  white  porodain  plate  previoQaly  moiatened  widi  a 
aolntion  of  yellow  prnsaiate  of  potash  (one  part  of  the  salt  to  twenty-fiTO  parti  of 
water).  The  depth  of  colour  dereloped  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  nxaniuBL 
eontuned  in  the  edntion.  The  liquid  ia  to  be  ihna  examined  after  each  additicn  of 
the  phoapbate.  When  a  deep  red  colour  ia  produced  by  the  ptiuaiate  of  potaah»  the 
ftirther  addition  of  the  phosphate  may  be  made  boldly,  but  when  only  a  slight  colour 
18  produced,  the  farther  adc^tions  of  phosphate  must  be  made  drop  hy  drop  until  the 
colour  is  no  longer  developed.    The  prooesa  it  now  complete. 

It  ia  important  in  thia  process  to  operate  on  colonxless  liquids,  fbr  anyoolonr  in 
the  liquid  itself  would  vender  it  difflciUt  to  determine  when  the  oodde  of  ntanimn  had 
been  completely  precipitated. 

It  is  abro  important  that  the  liquid  to  which  the  phoaphate  is  added  should  not  be 
too  add,  for  a  minute  quantity  of  phoaphate  of  uraidum  would,  in  sudi  case,  be  hdd 
in  solution;  and  as  the  prussiate  of  potash  isat  leaat  aa  ddicate  a  teat  of  the  aalts  of 
uranium  aa  the  phosphates,  it  results  that  a  slight  rose  colour  is  produced  under 
such  drcomstances  after  ^e  oxide  of  uranium  haa  been  wholly  conyerted  into 
phosphate.  Li  operating  on  phosphate,  having  the  constitutioD  (2  MO,  HO,  F0»), 
en  atom  of  nitric  add  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  is  always  set  ftee;  itis'weU,  there* 
fbre,  from  time  to  time  to  add  a  little  weak  sdution  of  potash  to  the  uranium  aolu* 
tion  so  as  to  keep  it  but  slightly  add.  If  too  mudi  potaah  should  be  acddentally 
fl^ed,  which  is  known  by  tiie  formation  of  a  bright  ydlow  precipitate,  a  drop  or 
two  of  dilute  nitric  add  will  xeitore  the  liquor  to  ita  proper  atate.— Jf^ertowv  de 
Pharmack, 

ON  THE  USE  OF  MOLTBDATE  OP  A3HM0OTA  AS  A  EEAGENT  FOB 
AKSENIC  rsr  CASES  OP  CHEMICAL  JIJBISPEUDENCE. 

BTH.  8TBUVB. 

ScvcB  the  year  1848,  when  Svanberg  and  mysdf  proposed  the  melybdate  of 
ammonia  as  a  reagent  for  phosphoric  add,  its  use  has  become  generaL  &Don  after 
that  time  H.  Bose  showed  that  arsenic  add  resembled  phosphoric  add  in  its 
behaviour  witAi  molybdate  of  ammonia,  but  did  not  give  any  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  should  be  applied.  This  drcumstanoe  induced  me  in  tbe  early  part  of 
last  year  to  make  some  experiments  on  tlie  aulnect.  The  result  of  these  experiments 
showed  that  molybdate  of  ammonia  indicates  the  presence  of  arsenic  add  only  when 
nitric  add  is  used,  and  not  hydrochloric;  but  I  did  not  at  the  time  follow  up  the 
practical  application  of  the  reagent.  Subsequently  on  undertaking  the  management 
of  the  chemical  investigations  for  the  medical  department,  during  the  absence  of 
M.  Pritsdie,  I  again  took  up  this  subject  The  duties  of  this  office  gave  me  frequent 
opportunity  of  examining  piedpitates  which  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  arsenic;  and  in  these  operations  I  found  the  molybdate 
of  ammonia  an  extremely  ddicate  means  of  detectang  arsenic  in  any  state  of 
combination. 

I  would  consequently  propose  the  use  of  this  substance  in  chemico-legal  in- 
vestigations, as  presenting  two  advantages ;  first,  in  determining  whether  stains  , 
obtained  with  Marsh's  apparatus  are  referable  to  arsenic;  and,  secondly,  in 
frimishing  a  means,  when  llie  presence  of  arsenic  has  been  proved  in  any  substance, 
of  separating  it  easily  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  afterwi^  be  tested  in  Marsh's 
apparatus. 

The  reaction  upon  which,  this  test  depends  connstB  in  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  a 
solution  of  arsKiic  add  towards  a  large  excess  of  a  solution  of  molybdate  of 
ammonia  in  nitric  acid,  at  a  moderately  elevated  temperature.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  phosphoric  add,  a  yellow  predpitate  is  separated,  consisting  of  well  developed 
dodecahedrons,  recognizable  by  the  microscope  and  insduble  in  acids,  and  various 
saUne  solutionB.  The  onl^  difi^rence  is,  that  for  the  fbrmation  of  the  phosphoric 
add  predpitate,  it  is  not  necessary  to  heat  the  solution.  At  the  ordmary  tem- 
perature the  arsenic  add  predpitate  is  not  acted  upon  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  ;  but  on  the  application  of  heat  it  is  dissolved  to  a  cdonriess  liquid,  from  which 
nothmg  is  predpitated  on  dilution  with  water. 

This  precipitate  consists  of  a  compound  of  arBenio-molybdate  of  ammonia,  con* 
ttdning  nearly  seven  per  cent,  of  arsenic  add. 

When  thia  salt,  in  a  dry  state,  is  heated  in  a  teat  tuibe,  it  is  deoompoaed,  water  and 
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ammoxuft  are  diiengagod,  while  arsenious  add  snblimes  and  oxide  of  molybdenmm 
remainB  behind.  When  heated  vith  a  small  quantity  of  carbon,  metallic  anenic 
•ablimQi,  and  the  pieaenoe  of  this  metal  in  the  compound  may  thus  be  recognised 
with  ease. 

When  the  yellow  salt  is  brought  into  contact  with  zinc  sulphuric  add  and  water, 
in. a  gas  generator,  the  disengagement  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  does  not  commence 
until  after  some  considerablo  time,  in  consequence  partly  of  tiie  salt,  by  Tirtne  of  its 
insolubility,  escaping  decomposition  by  the  dilute  acid,  and  partly  beoiuse  the  first 
stage  of  decompositbn  consists  in  the  reduction  of  the  molybdic  add  to  oxide  of 
moiybdenum. 

In  a  direct  experiment  made  wi^  regard  to  this  point,  traces  only  of  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  were  eToWed,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  adding  the  yellow  compound; 
before  that  time  only  pure  hydrogen. 

In  order  to  effect  the  immediate  disengagement  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  it  is 
only  requisite  by  some  means  to  decompose  the  arsenio-molybdate  of  anmionia. 
This  may  be  done  by  any  alkalis  best  by  ammonlB,  or  by  boiling  with  oonoentiated 
sulphuric  add. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  applying  this  reagent  for  the  detection  of  arsenic: — 

We  will  suppose,  that  by  means  of  Marsh's  apparatus,  the  well-known  spots  hare 
been  produced  upon  a  glass  tube  or  a  porcelain  ^h,  and  it  is  required  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  referable  to  arsenic  or  not. 

For  this  purpose  the  incrustation  must  be  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  a  minuta 
quantity  of  nitric  add,  and  the  solution  introduced  with  a  few  drops  of  water  into  a 
test  tube.  A  large  exoess  of  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  in  nitric  add  is 
then  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  heated  to  ebullition.  If  the  spot  has  been  produced 
by  arsenic,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  then  formed,  dther  immediately,  or  when  the 
incrustation  is  very  minute  after  standing  for  some  time.  This  reaction  is  the  most 
unquestionable  indioation  of  arsenic  The  appearance  of  the  reaction  is  considerahly 
accelerated  by  pladng  the  test  tube  witb  its  contents  for  some  time  upon  the  sand- 
bath,  for  in  this  case  the  continued  action  of  heat  effects  what  is  otherwise  the  result 
of  time.  This  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic  after  its  oxidation  to 
arsenic  add,  is  so  delicate,  that  a  very  distinct  predpitate  is  obtained,  after  some 
time  of  rest,  in  solutions  containing  only  ^^siu^  arsenic  acid.  In  solutions  containing 
-sjshps  ^^6  reaction  is  no  longer  perceptible. 

When  it  is  required  to  test  metals  for  arsenic  and  the  blowpipe  reaction  cannot  be 
employed,  molybdate  of  ammonia  may  be  used  with  advantage,  especially,  for 
instance,  when  zinc  or  antimony  are  to  be  examined  for  this  metal.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  only  requisite  to  oxidise  with  nitric  acid  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal  to  be 
examined,  to  collect  the  oxide  on  a  filter,  and  test  the  filtrate. 

In  order  to  test  the  ddicacy  of  tills  method  I  mixed  pure  tiff  with  ^  of  a  per  cent, 
of  arsenic.  I  then  treated  two  grammes  of  this  aUoy  with  oonoentrated  nitric  add 
in  a  porcdain  dish  until  all  tiie  tin.  was  oonrerted  into  oxide  and  then  filtered.  I 
added  a  part  of  this  dear  filtrate  to  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  m  nitric 
add,  and  after  heating  the  reaction  took  place. 

This  reaction  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  other  metals,  because  they 
all  form  soluble  compounds  with  nitric  add. 

The  method  which  I  propose  for  adoption  in  chemico-legal  inquiries  is  baaed  upon 
the  above  described  behaviour  of  arsenic  add  to  molybdate  of  ammonia.  It  is 
applicable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  requisite  to  sepamte,  from  any  sdution  or 
substance,  arsenic  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  tested  in  Marah's  apparatus,  and  it 
obviates  the  necessity  fo  any  further  exammation  of  the  metallic  minor  obtamed. 

In  seeking  for  arsenic  tiie  ordinary  course  is  to  decompose  the  organic  substance 
by  boiling  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  add,  evaporating  the  liquid  to 
remove  l£e  large  exoess  of  amd;  to  filter,  and  treat  the  solu^a  with  sulphorous  acid 
so  as  to  reduce  the  arsenie  acid,  formed  by  the  oxidation,  to  anenions  add;  to  treat 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  collect  the  predpitate»  oxidize  it>  lest  ite  sdutioa  ia 
Marsh's  apparatus,  andflDally  to  examine  the  metallic  mirror. 

By  employing  molybdate  of  ammonia  thia  mode  of  proceeding  is  tfans  altered: 

The  substance  to  be  examined  for  arsenic  is  heated' in  a  flask  with  chlorate  of 
potash  and  hydrodiloric  add  untal  the  greater  part  of  the  organic  matter  is  decom* 
posed  and  the  sdution  has  assumed  a  dear  brown  colour.  The  whole  is  then 
evaporated  in  a  porcelam  dish  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  add,  treated  with  water 
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and  filtered.  The  dear  solatioii  is  evaporated  with  the  wash  water  to  a  small  balk, 
and  after  it  has  cooled  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  in  nitric 
acid  is  added.  A  yellow  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  aud  if  the  precipitation 
is  complete,  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  containing  nitric  add,  and 
marked  with  the  letter  A.  The  filtrate,  together  with  the  wash  water,  is  placed  on 
the  sand-hath  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time.  Under 
the  influence  of  heat  another  yellow  predpitate  is  soon  formed,  which,  when  it  no 
longer  appears  to  increase,  is  collected  upon  a  filter  and  marked  B. 

The  precipitate  A,  which  separates  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  consists  of 
phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  when  the  precipitant  has  been  added  without 
any  application  of  heat,  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia. 
The  phosphoric  acid  of  this  precipitate  originates  firom  the  organic  substances  in 
which  the  phosphorus  exists,  partly  as  phosphoric  add  and  partly  in  the  phos- 
phuretted  protein  compounds. 

When  there  is  any  doubt  that  in  adding  the  predpitant,  elevation  d  temperature 
has  been  avoided,  it  is  possible  that  the  predpitate  A  may  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  arsenic  acid,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  test  this  salt  in  Marsh's  apparatus. 

The  precipitate  B,  produced  on  heating  the  liquid,  contains  small  quantities  of  phos- 
pho-molybdate  of  ammonia,  as  this  compound  is  not  completdy  separated  untU  the 
Hquid  is  slightly  warmed;  but  consists,  when  arsenic  is  present  in  the  substance 
examined,  for  the  most  part  of  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia.  For  this  reason  a 
portion  of  this  predpitate,  after  being  dissolved  in  ammonia,  is  to  be  tested  in 
Marsh's  apparatus.  When  the  substance  contains  arsenic,  it  is  certainly  present  in 
the  predpitate  B,  and  is  indicated  by  the  usual  stains,  which  in  this  case  cannot 
arise  firom  anything  but  arsenic 

As  a  proof  of  the  applicability  of  the  method,  I  will  give  the  following  ex- 
periment:—A  hen's  egg,  wdghing  45  grammes,  was  broken  in  pieces  and  impregnated 
with  0.01  gnu.  of  arsenious  add,  in  a  flask,  and  treated  in  the  manner  above 
described.  In  the  predpitate.  A,  X  was  unable  to  recognize  a  trace  of  arsenic^ 
although  this  could  easily  be  done  in  the  precipitate  B.  The  entire  operation  firom 
beginning  to  end  did  not  occupy  more  than  twenty  hours.— ^ii/Zet.  de  Su  Petersbourgf 
and  Journal Jvr  prakHsche  Chemie,  May,  1853. 


ON  THE  MANUFAC5TURE  OF  GLYCERIN. 

BT  CAMPBELL  MORFIT,  M.D. 

Gltcebin  is  generally  made,  on  the  large  scale,  either  by  directly  saponifying  oil 
with  oxide  of  lead;  or  from  *Uhe  waste,"  or  spent  leys  of  the  soap-nuikers.  The 
first  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  complex  and  expensive,  while  in  the  latter,  the 
difficulty  of  wholly  separating  the  saline  matters  of  the  ** waste"  renders  it 
impossible  to  obt^  a  p^ectly  pure  product.  In  view  of  these  obstacles,  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  artide,  both  in  medicine  and  perfumery,  I  submit  a  new 
process,  which  has  been  found,  by  actual  practice,  to  combine  the  great  and  desirable 
advantages  of  economy  of  time,  labour,  and  money. 

Take  100  pounds  of  oil ;  tallow,  hml,  or  <<  stearin  "  (pressed  laid),  place  it  in  a 
dean  iron-bofund  barrd,  and  mdt  it  by  the  direct  application  of  a  current  of  steam. 

While  still  fluid  and  hot,  add  fifteen  pounds  of  lime,  previously  slaked  and  made 
into  a  milk  with  two  and  a-half  gallons  of  water,  then  cover  the  vessd  and  continue 
the  steaming  for  several  hours,  or  untU  the  completion  of  the  saponification.  This 
is  known  when  a  sam^e  of  the  resulting  and  cooled  soap  gives  a  smooth  and 
hutroos  sorfiuse  on  beii^  scraped  with  the  finger  nail,  and  breaks  with  a  cracking 
noise.  By  this  treatment  the  fat  is  decomposed,  its  adds  unite  with  the  lime  to 
form  insduble  lime  soap,  while  the  eliminated  glycerin  remains  in  solution  in  the 
water  along  with  the  excess  of  lime.  After  it  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  it  is 
allowed  to  cod  and  settle,  and  is  then  to  be  strained  through  a  crash  doth. 

The  soap  is  reserved  for  sale  to  stearic  candle-makers,  or  dse  may  be  reconverted 
into  saleable  fat  by  the  process  given  at  pp.  432 — 445  of  Morfit's  AppUed  Chemistry, 

The  strained  liquid  contains  only  the  glycerin  and  excess  of  hme.  It  must  be 
carefully  concentrated  by  steam  heat.  During  evi^Kxration,  a  portion  of  the  Ume  is 
deposited  on  account  of  its  lesser  solubility  in  hot  than  in  cdd  water.  The 
remainder  is  removed  by  treating  the  evaporated  liquid  with  a  current  of  carbonio 
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acid  gaiy  boiling  hy  steam  heat,  to  conyert  any  soluble  bicarbonate  of  lime  that  may 
haye  been  'formed,  into  insoluble  neutral  carbonate,  allowing  repose,  decanting  or 
straining  off  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  from  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  further  eyaporating,  as  before,  if  necessary,  to  driye  off  any  excess  of  water. 

As  notlung  fixed  or  injurious  is  employed  in  the  process,  the  glycerin  thus 
prepared  will  be  absolutely  pure. — SiUiman's  Journal — From  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy. 

Bakimorey  Md.,  March,  1853. 


ON  THE  PREPABATION  OF  LACTATE  OF  PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON.   . 

BT  M.C.  J.  THIBAULT. 

In  the  preparation  of  lactate  of  iron  by  the  processes  described  in  chemical  works, 
difficulties  are  frequently  encountered,  especially  in  the  concentration  of  the  liquor 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  salt  in  crystals.  Eyen  should  a  first  crystallization 
be  obtained  without  difficulty,  on  concentrating  the  mother-liquors  in  order  to  obtain 
a  second  crystallization,  the  liquid  acquires  a  reddish  tint  owing  to  the  peroxidation 
of  the  salt,  which  now  refuses  to  crystallize.  Another  difficiUty  presents  itself  in 
drying  the  lactate  of  iron  when  obtained.  If  certain  precautions  be  not  taken  the 
salt,  instead  of  being  of  a  yellowish-white  with  a  tinge  of  green,  acquires  a  reddish, 
yellow  colour,  in  which  case  it  is  in  great  measure  peroxidized. 

All  these  difficulties,  which  I  haye  experienced  in  making  the  salt  for  the  first 
time,  in  addition  to  the  facility  with  which  lactic  add  combined  with  lime  may  be 
artificially  prepared,  induce  me  to  publish  the  processes  which  I  haye  always  found 
successful. 

There  are  two  processes  for  obtaining  solution  of  lactate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
either  of  which  may  be  employed  with  equal  success.  The  one  consists  in  the  direct 
action  of  lactic  acid  on  iron  filings,  and  the  other  in  the  double  decomposition  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  and  lactate  of  lime.  But  to  whicheyer  of  these  the  preference 
is  giyen,  it  is  essential  in  carrying  out  the  process  according  to  my  mode  of 
operating,  to  haye  a  small  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  reserye. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  operating  if  the  former  of  the  two  processes  indicated 
aboyc  be  adopted: — 

After  haying  prepared  lactate  of  lime  in  the  usual  way,  by  artificial  means,  it  is 
necessary  to  test  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  salt,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  always  in 
the  same  state,  for  not  only  does  it  frequently  contain  carbonate  of  lime,  but  the 
amount  of  water  present  is  always  yariable.  It  should  be  ascertained,  therefore, 
what  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  of  a  definite  strength  is  required  for  the  complete 
decomposition  of  a  giyen  quantity  of  the  lactate. 

For  the  preparation  of  lactate  of  iron  a  certain  quantity  of  the  lactate  of  lime  is 
mixed  with  the  required  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  its  decomposition,  the  latter 
being  mixed  with  ten  or  twelye  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
contact  with  it,  without  heat,  for  forty -eight  hours,  the  mixture  being  stirred  fh)m 
time  to.  time.  It  may  then  be  filtered  through  a  doth  to  separate  the  sulphate  of 
Ume,  when  a  solution  of  lactic  add,  suffidently  pure  for  the  purpose  intended,  will 
be  obtained. 

If  it  be  desired  to  get  the  lactic  acid  in  a  greater  state  of  pxurity,  the  decomposition 
of  the  lactate  of  lime  may  be  effected  with  oxalic  acid  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  but 
for  the  purpose  referred  to  this  is  unnecessary,  as  the  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
lime  which  it  would  retain  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used  would  be  deposited  during 
the  concentration  of  the  solution. 

Two-thirds  of  the  lactic  acid,  obtained  in  the  manner  indicated,  is  to  be  added  to 
iron  filings  in  an  iron  yessel,  and  the  action  promoted  by  the  application  of  heat. 
When  the  iron  ceases  to  be  acted  upon  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  if  the 
directions  aboye  giyen  haye  been  followed  it  will  be  in  a  condition  fayourable  to 
crystallization.  The  solution,  as  it  filters,  should  be  recdved  in  a  yessd  immersed  in 
warm  water,  and  this  should  be  subsequently  coyered.  After  fiye  or  six  days  the 
sides  of  the  yessel  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  a  crystalline  coat  of  lactate  of 
iron.  It  only  remains  to  dry  the  salt,  which  is  very  easily  effected  by  first  washing 
it  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  lactic  acid  and  eight  parts  of  spirit,  and  afterwards 
exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  from  60**  to  70°  Fahr.,  on  filtering  paper  or  on  a 
chalk-stone. 
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In  order  to  efibct  the  ciygtallizatioa  of  the  mother-liquor  Knae  of  the  free  lactic 
add,  vhich  was  kept  in  reflerre*  is  to  be  added  to  it,  together  with  some  iron  filings, 
snd  the  mixture  rapidly  evaporated,  while  the  hydrogen  gas,  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  acid  on  the  iron,  is  being  evolved.  The  lactate  is  thus  preserred  from 
undergoing  peroxidation,  and  the  whole  of  the  liquor  may  be  exhausted  of  its  salt. 

An  equally  satisfactory  result  with  that  above  described  may  be  obtained  by- 
double  decomposition,  but  as  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  use  very  weak  adlntions 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  lactate  of  lime,  and  subsequently  to  concentrate  the  liquor 
in  order  to  effect  crystallization,  the  peroxidation  of  the  salt  must  be  prevented  by 
keeping  up  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen  in  the  manner  abea^y  described.— Jaacma^ 
de  Pharmacie. 

PREPARATION  OF  MODELLING  CLAY  WHICH  BEICAINB 
PERMANENTLY  SOFT. 

Baxuisswil*  recommends  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  glycerin.  He  states  that 
figures  of  clay,  kneeded  up  with  this  substance,  may  be  left  for  a  considerable  time 
without  being  Injured  or  requiring  to  be  wetted. 


ON  ERGOT  OF  RYE. 

BT  F.  L.  WINCKIAB. 

The  introduction  into  medical  use,  under  the  name  of  Ergotin,  Of  a  preparstion  of 
this  singular  production,  has  led  to  a  renewed  examination  of  it  l^  the  author. 
Although  on  account  both  of  its  peculiar  origin  and  of  its  remarkable  specific  action 
as  a  medicine,  it  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  the  subject  of  botanical, 
chemical,  and  medical  research,  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  are  fiur  from 
being  complete  or  conclusive. 

The  ergot  used  in  this  investigation  was  collected  at  the  commencement  of 
harvest  of  last  year,  without  any  regard  to  its  stage  of  development,  dried  at  132.6°  F.» 
powdered  and  treated  first  with  ether  until  every  trace  of  oil  was  sepacated,  and 
then  with  water. 

The  oil  lefb  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  amounted  to  34.4  per  cent,  of  the 
ergot;  it  had  a  yeUowish-green  colour,  was  turbid,  after  some  time  «  brownish'-green 
sediment  was  deposited,  l^e  oil  was  then  dear,  thick,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and 
had  a  very  unpleasant  rancid  odour. 

According  to  all  previous  experience  the  specific  medicinal  action  of  ergot  is  not 
attributable  to  this  oil,  consequently  it  was  not  farther  examined. 

The  liquid  obtained  by  perfect  extractum  with  water  was  tolerably  concentrated, 
dear,  of  a  pale  violet  colour,  frothed  when  shaken,  and  gave  with  bichloride  of 
mercniy,  alum,  and  nitric  acid  indications  of  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  albu- 
men. A  portion  of  it  was  treated  with  strong  alcohol  until  there  was  no  longer  any 
turbidity-  produced,  and  the  albuminous  matter  separated  by  filtration.  The 
alcoholic  filtrate  was  then  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 
During  this  operation  a  brown  powder  separated  in  not  inconsiderable  quantity, 
redissolving  as  the  liquid  became  more  concentrated,  and  presenting  all  the 
charactera  of  the  substance  called  ergotine  by  Wiggera. 

The  residue  thus  obtained  dissolved  readily  in  ^cohol  and  water,  a  brown  powder 
bemg  separated  at  the  same  time.  The  aqueous  solution  had  a  bitterish,  and  not  as 
Wiggera  states,  sharp  taste,  leaving  a  sensation  of  cold  like  peppermint.  When 
distilled  with  caustic  lime  it  yielded  a  distillate  of  an  extremely  disagreeable  odomr, 
which,  when  nentralized  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  in  a  water-bath,  left 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  chlorine  compound  of  a  volatile  substance  analogous 
to  propyhnnin  (secalm). 

This  distillate  contained  no  ammonia,  and  its  essential  constituent  is  consideTed 
by  the  author  to  be  a  compound  of  secalin  with  ergotin  (Wiggera),  which  he  regards 
as  an  add. 

Besides  the  above  compound  the  ergotin  extract  contained  both  organic  and  inor- 
ganic saltan  among  the  former  formic  acid,  among  the  latter  phosphoric  acid,  found 
also  by  WIggers.    The  author  was  likewise  able  to  recognize  the  presence  of  sugar. 

*  Joumal  de  Pharmacie.    December,  1852. 
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The  exgot  which  had  heea  tnated  as  aboTe  with  ether  and  water  was  pressed,  and 
then  digested  with  four  times  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  eighty  per  cent.  The  ligLuid 
had  a  bright  reddish-brown  colour,  filtered  perfectly  dear,  and  left  on  tvaporation 
Qn\y  asinall  quantity  of  a  smeary  residue,  which  dissolved  partly  in  water,  while  a 
minute  quantity  of  a  dark-coloured  fat  separated.  When  distilled  with  caustic  lima 
it  yielded  only  a  trace  of  secaUn  with  ammonia.  By  this  treatment  rery  little 
oolouriQg  matter  was  sepaukted  firom  the  ergot;  and  as  the  author's  previous 
experiments  had  led  him  to  ii^er  that  this  colouring  matter  was  very  analogous  to 
the  hoematin  of  blood,  he  treated  the  ergot  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  dilute 
sulphuric  add.  The  result  was  that  he  obtained  a  red,  ferruginous  substance,  which 
in  every  respect  presented  the  greatest  resemblance  to  hoematin  of  blood. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  these  results  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  ergot  contains 
several  nitrogenous  substances  whidi  have  a  dose  chemical  relation  to  each  other. 
As  the  most  important,  he  regards  the  secalm — ^analogous  in  all  its  characters  to  the 
volatile  alkaloids — and  ergotin-^a  nitrogenous  acid.  Besides  these  there  are  the  red 
cdouring  matter,  resembling,  ff  not  identical,  with  hoematin,  a  basic  substance, 
which  requires  examination,  and  albumen ;  a  large  quantity  of  £Eit  oil,  which  appears 
to  replace  the  stardi  in  the  normal  grain ;  sugar,  which  determines  the  tendency  of 
the  aqueous  infusion  to  ferment,  formates  and  phosphates. 

According  to  the.author,  the  ergot  powder  for  medidnal  use  should  be  perfectly 
dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  132.8°  f  ah.,  and  kept  in  well-stoppered  glass 
vessels.  The  aqueous  extract  he  considers  to  be  the  most  active  preparation,  but  it 
cannot  be  kept  .The  alcoholic  tincture  made  with  alcohol  of  forty  per  cent,  contains 
all  the  active  eonstituents  and  but  little  of  the  oil. 

The  alcoholic  extract,  ergotin  extract,  prepared  in  the  following  manner,  has  been 
found  very  active,  and  keeps  well.  The  finely  powdered  ergot  is  treated  twice  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  cold  distilled  water,  the  liquid  strained,  and  perfectly  precipi- 
tated with  alcohol  of  eighty  per  cent.  The  alcoholic  liquid,  after  standing  twenty- 
four  ht>urs,,is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evifporated.  The  extract  thus  prepared  is  but 
slightly  hygroscopic 

Winckler  proposes  that  experiments  should  be  made  with  the  hydrodilorate  of 
secalin,  the  compound  of  secalin  and  ergotin,  which  he  calls  ergotate  of  secalin,  with 
the  red  colouring  matter  and  the  neutral  compound  of  ergotin  with  ammonia,  for 
the  purpose  (^determining  wherein  consists  the  medicinal  virtue  of  ergot. — Jahrbuch 
fur  prakHschejPharmacit,    March,  1853, 


ON  THE  FOBMATION  OF  SAUCTLIO  ACID  IN  THE  BLOSSOMS  OP 
SPIBiEA  ULMABIA. 

BT  Im  iL  BDGHKBB. 

Althottoh  Piria  has  long  since  shown  that  salicin,  under  the  influence  of  oxidizing 
agents,  gives  rise  to  salicylic  acid,  it  was  not  certain  that  this  substance  originated  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  blossoms  gS.  the  ^ircsa.  Becent  experiments  of  the  author 
have  rendered  it  probable  that  these  blossoms  when  young  contain  ralicin. 

The  flower  buds  of  this  plant  have  scarcely  any  smell,  ^and  consequently  cannot 
contain  more  than  mere  traces  of  salicylic  acid.  Their  taste  is  balsamic,  astringent, 
bitter,  resembling  willow  baxk.  When  the  flowers  are  distilled  a  small  quantity  of 
salicylic  acid  passes 'over,  but  the  residue  yidds  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  add  when 
treated  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  as  would  be  the  case  if  they 
contain  salicin. 

The  author  then  extracted  the  flower  buds  with  boiling  water,  treated  the  liquid 
with  neutral  and  afterwards  with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Beth  salts  produced  bright 
yellow  precipitates,  the  quantity  of  tiiat  produced  by  the  former  salt  being  much  the 
largest. 

The  colourless  liquid' left  after  perfect  precipitation  and  filtering  was  freed  from 
lead  by  stdphuretted  hydrogen  and  evaporated.  A  brownish  very  sweet  and  bitter 
syrupy  residue  remained  which  dissolved  partially  in  alcohol,  ^is  alcoholic  solu- 
tion left  on  evaporation  an  amorphous  viscous  mass  with  a  persistent  bitter  taste; 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  gave  a  red  colour;  by  distillation  with  bidiro- 
mate  of  potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yielded  besides  formic  add  oily  drops  of 
salicylic  acid.    Even  after  standing  for  a  year  the  syrupy  liquid  furnished  no 
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crystals  of  salicine,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  pieponderatiog  quantity  of  amor« 
phous  sugar  present 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  these  reactions  and  others  which  were  tried  that  the 
salicylic  add  generated  in  the  development  of  the  bud  to  the  flower  originates  from 
salicine. 

The  two  lead  precipitates  above  mentioned  appear  to  contain  the  same  organic 
substances,  probably  citric  add  and  a  variety  of  tannin.--iVeii«s  Repertonum  fSr 
PkarMocie,  1853. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  SPIUACKa:, 

BT  W.  WICXE. 

The  above  experiments  of  Buchner  acquire  an  especial  interest  from  the  following 
observations  of  Wicke.  He  finds  that  sfdicylic  acid,  or  at  least  the  substance  from 
which  it  is  produced,  is  very  generally  present  in  the  members  of  the  family 
spiracffi  and  in  the  various  organs;  and,  secondly,  that  the  shrubby  spiraces,  which 
are  evidently  more  dosely  allied  to  the  pomaceae  than  the  herbaceous  members  of 
the  former  family,  contain  amygdalin. 

Thus  the  distillate  obtained  from  the  herbaceous  spiracese,  gathered  in  June, 
contains  salicylic  add  and  no  hydrocyanic  add,  while  that  of  the  shrubby  plants 
contains  hydrocyanic  and  no  salicylic  acid^  The  distillates  from  the  leaves  and 
roots  of  sp.  ulmaria  from  the  entire  plant  of  sp.  digitata,  sp.  lobata,  sp.  filipendnla, 
contain  salicylic  acid.  The  distillates  from  sp.  aruncus,  sp.  sorbifoha,  sp.  japonica, 
contain  hydrocyanic  acid.  Neither  of  these  adds  are  found  in  the  distillates  from 
sp.  levigata,  sp.  acutifolia,  sp.  ulmifolia,  or  sp.  spulifolia. 

The  author  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves  of  sp.  sorbifolia  and  those 
of  sp.  aucuparia  are  remarkably  similar,  and  that  the  leaves  of  sp.  aruncus,  which 
are  of  a  very  complex  kind,  have  the  same  typical  character  of  form.  On  comparing 
the  leaves  of  sp.  filipendula  and  of  sp.  ulmaria  with  those  of  the  above-named 
members  of  this  family  the  analogy  in  form  is  obvious. 

The  other  two  herbaceous  spiraceae,  sp.  lobata  and  sp.  digitata,  are  characterized 
by  a  more  simple  form  of  leaf ;  but  this  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  fundamental  form 
of  the  more  complex  leaves.  These  herbaceous  spiraceae  are  further  diemically 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  on  distillation  with  water  they  yield  salicylic  add. 

If^  then,  the  assumption  is  correct  that  the  salicylic  acid  found  originates  from 
salicin  and  the  hydrocyanic  add  from  amygdalin,  the  occurrence  of  these  two 
substances  in  this  family  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention,  for  both  of  them  are  con- 
jugate compounds  containing  sugar.  Both  suffer  this  remarkable  change  in  contact 
with  emulsion.  Salicin  splits  up  into  saligenin  and  sugar;  amygdalin  into  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  hydruret  of  benzoyle,  and  sugar.  Saligenin,  by  assimilating  two  equiv. 
of  oxygen  and  separation  of  two  equiv.  of  hydrogen,  passes  into  salicylic  acid,  which 
may  be  thus  directly  formed  from  salidn.  But  further,  salicylic  acid  is  isomeric 
witib  benzoic  add,  which  is  formed  from  hydruret  of  benzoyle  by  the  assimilation  of 
two  equiv.  of  oxygen.  Again,  saliretin  is  isomeric  with  hydruret  of  benzoyle,  which 
is  formed  from  sidigenin  by  the  separation  of  two  equiv.  of  water. 

This  rdation  which  appears  to  exist  between  the  structure  of  the  plants  and  the 
chemical  substances  which  occur  in  them,  the  author  proposes  to  express  by  the 
term  "  isomophism  of  organic  nature,"  regarding  here  instead  of  the  actual  replace- 
ment of  one  atom  by  another  the  similarity  of  physiological  agency,  and  instead  of 
similar  crystal-form  analogous  structure  of  the  plants. — Annakn  der  Chemie  und 
PJiormacie. 

ON  SYKUP  OF  IODIDE  OF  IRON  AND  MANGANESE. 

BY  WILLIAM  PROCTER,  JUN. 

The  attention  of  the  medical  profession  has  recently  been  awakened  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  salts  of  iron  and  manganese  in 
combination,  when  preparations  of  iron  alone  have  heretofore  been  indicated. 
Among  the  compoimds  used  by  M.  Petrequin,  is  a  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  and 
manganese;  but  the  method  suggested  for  its  preparation  from  the  solid  iodides  by 
M.  Burin-Dubuisson,  is  too  indefinite  to  be  generally  adopted,  besides  involving  the 
necessity  of  previously  preparing  and  keeping  the  solid  iodides.  The  following 
formula  yields  a  preparation  of  the  strength  of  the  oflScinal  syrupy  solution  of 
iodide  of  iron,  and  the  maimer  of  using  it,  and  the  doses  are  the  same. 
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Take  of  Iodide  of  potassiam  1000  grains 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron  (in  crystals)  630     ^ 

Froto-sulphate  of  manganese,  **        210     *' 

Iron  filings  (free  from  rust) 100     ** 

White  sugar  (in  coarse  powder) 4800     ** 

Distilled  or  boiled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Triturate  the  sulphates  and  the  iodide  separately  to  powder,  mix  them  with  the 
iron  filings,  add  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  triturate  to  a  uniform  paste. 
After  standing  a  few  minutes,  again  add  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
triturate  and  iQlow  it  to  rest  fifteen  minutes.  A  third  addition  ef  water  should  now 
he  made  and  mixed.  The  sugar  should  then  be  introduced  into  a  bottle  capable  of 
holding  a  little  more  than  twelre  fluid  ounces,  and  a  small  funnel,  prepared  with  a 
moistened  filter,  inserted  into  its  mouth.  The  magma  of  salts  should  then  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  mortar  to  the  filter,  and  when  the  dense  solution  has 
drained  through,  distilled  or  boiled  water  should  be  carefully  poured  on  in  small 
portions,  imtil  the  solution  of  the  iodides  is  displaced  and  washed  from  the  magma 
of  crystals  of  sulph&te  of  potash.  Finally,  finish  the  measure  of  twelve  ounces,  by 
adding  boiled  water,  and  agitate  the  bottle  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  The 
solution  of  the  sugar  may  be  facilitated,  when  desirable,  by  standing  the  bottle  In 
warm  water  for  a  time,  and  then  agitating. 

Each  fluid  ounce  of  this  syrup  contains  fifty  grains  of  the  mixed  anhydrous 
iodides  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  iodide  of  iron  to  one  part  of  iodide  of 
manganese,  and  the  dose  is  from  ten  drops  to  half  a  fiuid  drachm. 

Bemarks, — Owing  to  the  slight  solubility  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
the  small  quantity  of  water  employed  to  efi'ect  the  interchange  of  elements,  but 
little  of  that  salt  is  contained  in  tiie  syrup.  The  object  of  the  iron  filings  is  to 
saturate  any  free  iodine  that  may  be  eliminated  during  the  exposure  consequent  on 
the  gradud  reaction  of  the  salts.  The  use  of  either  distilled,  or  cold  recently 
boiled,  water,  is  necessary  to  obviate  the  eflect  of  air  on  the  iodides.  It  is  necessary 
to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  else 
the  syrup  will  be  contaminated  with  it.  The  proper  moment  to  lixiviate  the 
sulphate  is  known  by  the  cessation  of  the  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  potash. 
The  bottle  should  be  shaken  from  time  to  time  during  the  filtration  to  protect  the 
filtered  solution,  and  the  washing  process  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  sulphate 
ceases  to  have  a  well-marked  taste  of  the  iodides.  Practically  in  this,  as  in  all  cases 
where  syrxxps  are  made  by  agitation,  and  are  not  to  be  filtered,  it  is  best  to  use  pure 
lump  sugar,  and  coarsely  powder  it  for  the  occasion,  as  the  commercial  powdered 
sugar  frequently  contains  dusty  impurities.  The  preparation  when  finished  has  a 
very  pale  straw  colour;  if  the  salts  have  not  been  all  decomposed  before  the  washing, 
the  syrup  will  have  a  greenish  colour,  and  subsequently  deposit  crysteds  of  sulphate 
of  potash  by  standing. — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  HYDBATED  PEROXIDE  OF  IRON. 

BT  FKHLING. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Medical  College  in  Stuttgart,  Fehling  has  made  some 
experiments  upon  the  action  of  hvdrated  peroxide  of  iron  which  has  been  kept  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time.    He  found  that, 

1.  100  grm.  of  the  pasty  flresh  precipitated  hydrate,  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Pharmacoposia,  and  containing  five  per  cent,  of  dry  hydrate,  pre- 
cipitates 0.350  grm.,  and  almost  0.400  grm.  of  arsenious  acid,  while  that  which  had 
been  kept  a  year  precipitated  only  0.200,  even  after  digestion  for  two  hours. 

2.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  precipitates  arsenious  acid  in  the  same  quantity 
when  combined  with  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  as  when  in  a  free  state.  The  pre- 
sence of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  of  free  ammonia,  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  soda,  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  precipitation. 

3.  The  liquid  obtained  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  iron  by  an  excess  of  magnesia, 
and  containing  besides  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  free  magnesia  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  precipitates  arsenious  acid  in  larger  quantity  than  the  hydrated  peroxide 
present  in  it  does  alone;  it  precipitates  the  arsenious  acid  of  Fowler's  solution;  from 
solutions  of  Schweinfurter  green  in  vinegar  both  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of 
copper,  while  the  pure  hydrated  peroxide  does  not  precipitate  oxide  of  copper. 
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4.  Aeoivdiqg  to  these  lesiilts,  it  cannot  be  doufated,  that  it  is  better  to-pcepare  the 
hydnted  onde  as  occasion  may  require,  fresh  frnm  a  solution  of  a  persalt  kept  for 
the  purpose.  Fehling  recommends  the  nae  of  persulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of 
BodtL—Jrdim,  der  Pharmaek. 


WEIGHING  MACHINE  FOR  TAKING  THE  TARE  OP  VESSELS. 

Thb  aooompaiiying  plate  represents  a  contrivance  for  this  purpose  which  has 
been  made  by  MM.  Renou  and  Gu^nn.*  It  is  very  simple,  easily  managed,  and  has 
the  greater  adrantage  of  being  applicable  to  any  kind  6i  balance,  as  well  as  ad- 
mitting of  the  true  weight  of  the  substance  weigiied  being  placed  alone  on  the 
balance,  thus  obviating  any  chance  of  error  from  circulation. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  drawing  tiiat  the  arrangement  consists  simply  of  a 
brass  tube,  a  a,  into  which  slides  an  iron  or  steel  rod,  b,  which  is  retained  in  any 
desired  position  by  a  small  lateral  spring  fastened  to  the  interior  of  the  tube  a. 
The  tube  a  is  connected  with  the  balance  at  both  ends  by  h  b,  and  at  one  end  is  a 
knob  vf,  which  sefves  as  a  counterpcnse  to  the  knob  i>  on  the  sliding  rod. 

When  the  rod  b  is  pushed  into  the  tube  the  balance  is  like  ai^  other  in  equi- 
librinm.  If  now  a  liquid  or  any  other  substance  is  to  be  weighed  in  a  vessel  t,  this 
is  placed  upon  the  scale-pan  p',  and  the  rod  b  drawn  out  until  it  is  counterpoised.  .-^ 

Instead  of  the  smooth  rod  b,  a  screw  with  a  more  or  less  inclined  thread  nu^be 
used. 


CHEAP  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  CHROME  RED. 

BY  PBOFBSSOB  BUNOE. 

Thts  process  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of  lead  by  bichromate  of 
potash :  44f8lb6.  of  litharge,  .601b8.  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  SOQlbs.  of  water  are 
intimately  mixed.  As  soon  as  the  mass  becomes  wliite  and  swells  up  ooosiderably, 
more  water  is  added  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  hard.  After  about  four  days  the 
mass  consists  of  a  compound  of  chloride  and  hydiated  oxide  of  lead.  Without 
separating  the  mother-liquor  .which  contains  undecomposed  chloride  of  sodium  and 
soda,  1501bs.  of  powdered  bichromate  of  potash  is  added,  the  whole  well  stirred 
together  and  finally  washed^-^Po^te;^  MaizbkUt    No.  1. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE   OF    PHARMAOT 
IN  R]&LATION  TO  THE  INSPECTION  OF  DRUGS. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  was  hdd  at  their 
Hall,  .3d  mo.,  30,  1853. 
Charles  Ellis,  Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Edward  Parrish  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

*  Armengaud's  G^e  Indus triel,  November,  1852,  p.  239. 
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'1%e  call  of  the  meeting  being  xead,  the  object  was  stated  to  be  to  consider  the 
sabject  of  the  Inspection  of  Brags. 

The  sabject  was  then  moie  fnliy  introduced  by  'several  of  the  members,  who 
nrged,  that  in  view  of  the  probable  ehange  in  the  office  of  Special  Examiner  at  this 
port,  it  was  due  to  the  position  of  this  College,  and  to  the  important  interests 
inrolred,  that  we  should  be  heard  in  our  corporate  capacity  in  regard  to  tl^ 
qualifications  of  persons  who  should  be  appointed  to  fill  such  offices. 

Hie  differenoe  in  the  practioe  of  Examiners  at  the  various  ports  of  entiy  was 
adverted  to  as  a  cause  of  annoyance  The  opinion  was  advaneed  that,  unless  in  the 
hands  of  competeDt  and  disinterested  officers,  the  law  was  productive  of  more  evil 
than  good  results.  It  cannat  be  disguised,  that,  as  at  present  administeied  at  this 
port,  it  has  given  graat  dissatisflBctiaD,  oocasioning  useless  delays  and  unnecessary 
kxM  to  importers ;  and,  in  many  instances,  embairassing  the  operations  of  trade 
without  any  eorrespondhig  advantage  to  the  public 

The  construction' given  to  that  passage  of  the  lawreftniog  to  the  PharmaoopoBias 
and  Dispensatories  t^  standards,  was  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  it  was  bcJieved 
advantage  would  result  from. a  fiilkr  explanation  of  its  meaning  and  intent,  as 
originally  designed  by  its  Cramers. 

A  draft  of  aHonorial^  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  relation  to  the  proper 
qualifications  for  the  office  of  Special  Examiner,  was  subndtted  by  Professor  Procter; 
and,  on  motion,  it,  together  with  the  whole  sulject- of  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  law,  as  brooj^  under  discussion  at  this  meeting,  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  five,  Which  was  appointed. by  the  chair,  as  fiiUowsi^^Wm.  Procter,  Jun.,  Dr.  John 
Harris,  Tfaos.  H.  Powers,  H.  aSkir,  and  £.  Parrish. 

On  motion.  It  was  farther  resolved,  that  this  Committee  be  authorized  to  send 
two  delegates,  taken  from  the-  College  at  large,  to  deliver  the  Memorial,  as  finally 
psrfected  by. them,  to  the  Honourable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  represent 
to  that  officer  the  views  of  this  College  in  regard  to  the- intention  of  the  law  and  its 
proper  construction,  and  that  the  said  Memorial  and  the  credentials  of  the  said 
delegates  be  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  College  and  signed  by  its  proper  officers. 

On  motion.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  said  delegation  to  Washington  be  authorized 
to  draw  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  for  the  amount  of  theirexpenses  in.carrying 
out  this  direction. 

Then  adjourned. 

£dwabi>  Pjjbrish,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  Memorial,  &c.,  was  referred,  met  at  the  College  Hall 
on  Tuesday,  the  31st  of  May,  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  having  earefiilly  revised  the 
Memorial  referred  to  them,  and  considered  the  sense  of  the  Special, Meeting  as 
related  to  instructing  the  deputation  to  be  sent  to  Washington,  concluded  their 
labours  by  the  appointment  of  Daniel  B.  Smith,  President  of  the  College,  and 
William  Procter,  Jun.,  Chairman  of  the  Comndttee,  to  that  service. 

MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Hon.  James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  respectf\dly  represent : 

That  their  Institution  was  established  moro  than  thirty  years  ago,  through  the 
public  spirit  of  a  number  of  the  Apothecaries  and  Druggists  of  Philadelphia,  and 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  design  of  improving  the 
character  of  the  drug  and  apothecary  business,  and  for  affording  a  better  and  more 
scientific  education  to  the  younger  members  of  their  profession;  and  now  includes  a 
large  number  of  the  best  educated  pharmaceutists  of  that  city.  This  College, 
feeling  themselves  intrusted  with  a  care  for  that  part  of  the  public  weal  involved  in 
the  preparation  and  dispensing  of  medicines,  and  consequently  with  the  condition  of 
the  drug  market  (upon  the  soundness  of  which  the  healthy  condition  of  Pharmacy 
much  depends)  did,  for  many  years  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  Drug  Law, 
appoint  annually  a  **  Committee  of  Lispection,'*  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a  watch 
over  the  character  of  the  drug  market,  and  warn  its  members,  through  their  pub- 
lished Journal,  of  the  existence  ther6in  of  spurious  or  deteriorated  drugs.  They 
have  also  interested  themselves,  firom  time  to  time,  in  special  measures  having  the 
same  object,  and  more  especially,  in  connexion  witii  the  other  Colleges  of  Pharmacy, 
in  regard  to  the  Act  of  Congress  requiring  the  inspection  of  imported  drugs.  Since 
the  passage  of  that  law,  they  have  watched  its  influence  on  the  quality  of  drug 
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importations,  and  hare  been  gratified  with  the  improvement  that  has  occurred  in 
many  particulars ;  yet  they  are  forced  to  admit  that  inferior  qualities  of  drugs  do 
gain  admittance  into  the-  country,  and  that  serious  and  perplexing  difficulties  have 
occurred  at  sereral  of  the  ports,  owing  to  the  variable  construction  of  the  law  by  the 
Examiners,  by  which  honestly-disposed  importers  have  been  inconvenienced  and 
annoyed,  and  have  suffered  considerable  losses  from  dday  and  the  expenses  incident 
to  a  reconsideration  of  the  Examiner's  decision. 

Believing  that  the  practical  value  of  the  law  to  the  well-disposed  Druggist  and 
Apothecary,  and  to  the  Physician,  and  its  usefulness  through  these  to  the  com- 
munity, depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  knowledge  and  faithfulness  of  the  Exa- 
miners, we  feel  called  upon  respectfully,  yet  earnestly,  to  urge  on  your  attention,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  the  importance  of  a  close  scrutiny  into  the 
qualifications  of  these  officers  for  the  highly  responsible  duties  assigned  to  them ; 
and  we  fed  assured  that  in  pointing  out  some  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  officer,  you 
will  give  us  credit  for  an  honest  desire  to  aid  in  the  successful  execution  of  the 
JSnactment 

As  a  large  proportion  of  the  drugs  imported  into  the  United  States  are  of  a 
description  requiring  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  physical  and  sensible 
properties,  rather  than  their  chemical  constitution,  in  properly  subjecting  them  to 
inspection,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Examiner  should  have  had  a  practical  pharma- 
ceutical  education,  especially  as  many  mixed  medical  compounds  are  in  the  list  of 
imported  articles,  the  merits  of  which  cannot  be  judged  by  the  abstract  Chemist. 
He  should  also  be  a  practical  Chemist,  so  as  to  perform  the  chemical  analyses  and 
testing  required  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  himself,  and  not  be  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  others  for  knowledge  and  skill  which  he  is  employed  to  exercise,  and 
which  should  be  exercised  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  pertaining  to  the  drugs 
examined.  These,  with  the  business-habits  requisite  to  insure  the  Government  from 
imposition  in  regard  to  the  value  and  construction  of  invoices,  and  the  integrity 
without  which  all  other  qualifications  are  inefiectual,  should  be  found  in  the  Special 
Examiner  of  Drugs. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  we  would  earnestly  recommend,  other  requisites 
being  equal,  that  well  educated  Pharmaceutists,  or,  at  least,  individuals  who  have 
had  a  practical  Pharmaceutical  education,  should  claim  the  preference  among  the 
candidates  for  the  Examinership ;  trusting  that  your  sense  of  the  truth  of  the 
positions  we  have  taken  will  induce  you  to  act  in  accordance  with  them. 


Signed, 

W.  B.  Smith,  President. 

Chabi^s  Ellis,       \    ^r-     »     . .   . 
Samubl  F.  Tboth,  \    Vice-Presidents. 


DiLLWVN  Pabbish,  Secretary. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  held  May  30th, 
1853,  with  Charles  Ellis,  first  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  it  was  directed  that 
the  above  Memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  be  en- 
grossed, duly  signed  by  the  officers,  and  the  seal  of  the  College  affixed,  and  that  two 
members  of  the  College  be  deputed  to  present  it  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  Washing- 
ton, with  such  verbal  explanations  as  may  be  necessary  to  convey  to  that  officer  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  document.  (Signed) 

Edwabd  Pabbish,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

In  accordance  with  their  instructions,  the  deputation  proceeded  immediately  to 
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Washington,  and  obtuned  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  After 
stating  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  presenting  the  Memorial  of  the  College,  they 
explained  more  fully  the  views  entertained  by  that  body  in  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  issuing  new  and  more  definite  instructions  to  the  Special  Examiners,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  irregularities  that  were  liable  to  occur  as  at  present;  and  also  the 
importance  of  appointing  men  to  the  office  of  Examiners  who  are  practically 
qualified  by  having  had  a  pharmaPMifinsl  edncaidon.  Mr.  Guthrie  relied,  that 
he  had  become  aware,  since  being  in  pffice,  of  the  need  of  a  revision  of  the 
instructions  previously  issued  by  the  Department,  and  that  Dr.  Bailey  (the 
Examiner  at  New  York),  at  his  request,  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  paper  for  his 
consideration,  which  he  believed  would  meet  the  views  of  the  College,  and  which 
would  be  published  in  a  few  days.  He  further  stated  that,  should  the  new 
instructions  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  just  requirements  of  the  law,  they  could  be 
modified. 


CIRCULAR  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  SPECIAL  1«:XAMINERS  OF 

DRUGS. 

[The  following  copy  of  the  Treasury  Circular,  is  fSrom  the  North  American^  of 
June  14th.] 

TO  PBBYENT  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  ADULTERATED  DRUGS  AND  MBDICINB8. 

To  Colkctors  and  other  Officers  of  the  Custonu,  under  the  Act  of  26th  June,  1848. 

Treaburt  Depabtmeht,  June  4,  1853. 

It  being  represented  to  this  Department,  that  much  embarrassment  has  been 
experienced  by  officers  of  the  customs,  at  some  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
in  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  26th  June,  1848,  **to  prevent  the 
importation  of  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines,"  it  is  deemed 
expedient,  with  a  view  to  avoid  rature  difficulties  arising  from  misconstructions 
of  the  law,  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice  at  the  several  ports  in  carrying  out 
its  provisions  with  precision  and  efficiency,  to  furnish  you  with  the  additional 
instructions  which  follow,  explanatory  and  in  modification  of  the  circular  instructions 
addressed  to  you  by  the  Department  on  the  8th  July,  1848. 

To  iavoid  the  recurrence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  officers  of  the 
customs  as  to  what  particular  articles  of  commerce  should  be  considered  drugs  and 
medicines,  and  as  such  subject  to  special  examination  by  the  special  examiner  of 
drugs  and  medicines,  it  is  thought  proper  to  state  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
evident  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law,  it  is  required  that  all  articles  of  merchandize 
used  wholly  or  in  part  as  medicine,  and  found  described  as  such  in  the  standard 
works  specially  referred  to  in  the  act,  must  be  considered  drugs  and  medicines,  and 
that  all  invoices,  therefore,  of  such  articles,  in  whole  or  in  part,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  the  special  examiner  of  drugs  and  medicines,  before  they  can  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  custom-house. 

In  the  examination  on  entry  of  any  medicinal  preparation,  the  said  special  exa- 
miner is  to  unite  with  the  appraiser. 

With  a  view  to  affi)rd  a  reliable  guide  to  the  examiner  of  drugs  and  medicines,  as 
well  as  to  the  analytical  chemist,  on  appeal,  in  ascertaining  the  admissibility  of  such 
articles  imder  the  provisions  of  the  law  founded  on  their  purity  and  strength,  the 
following  list  is  given  of  some  of  the  principal  articles,  with  the  result  of  special 
tests  agreeing  with  the  standard  authorities  referred  to  in  the  law,  all  of  which 
articles  are  to  be  entitled  to  entry  when  ascertained  by  analysis  to  be  composed  as 
noted,  viz.: — 

Aloes,  when  affi)rding  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  aloetic  extractive. 

Assafoetida,  when  afibrding  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  peculiar  bitter  resin,  and  three 
per  cent,  of  volatile  oil. 

Cinchona  bark,-  when  affording  one  per  cent,  of  pure  quinine,  whether  called 
Peruvian,  Calisaya,  Arica,  Carthagena,  Maracaibo,  Santa  Martha,  Bogota,  or  under 
whatever  name,  or  from  whatever  place;  or 

•  Cinchona  bark,  when  affordmg  two  per  cent,  of  the  several  alkaloids  combined,  as 
quinine,  cinchonine,  quinidine,  aricine,  &c,  the  barks  of  such  strength  being 
admissable  as  safe  and  proper  for  medicine  and  useful  for  chemical  manu£EU!turing 
purposes. 
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BeiUM>iD,  when  affixrding   80  per  cent  of  vesin,  or 

•  of  benzoic  acid. 

*  ofcdocyntihin. 
'       of  elaleruL 
'       ofxenn : 

Oi  iwiiii  ftnfli 
'       ofTdatileoiL 

of  pmre  gamboge  reiin,  and 
of  gnm. 

of  pnie  goaiac  zeain. 
ofTe8in,and 
of  gum« 

of  pore  jalap  xesuii  whether  in  zoot  or  powder; 
of  pnre  mannite. 
of  pnre  myrrh  resin,  and 
gum. 

^pnre  morphine. 

of  soluble  matter,  whether  in  root  or  pow- 
der ;   none  admisdble  bat  the  articles  known  as  East  India  and  Tnrkey,  or 
Russian  rhubarb. 
Sagapenum,  50  per  cent,  of  reshu 

"        30        **       of  gum,  and 
"  3        "        ofvolatUeoil. 

Scammony,  70       "       of  pure  scammony  resin. 
Senna,  28        *'       of  soluble  matter. 

All  medicinal  leaves,  flowers,  barks,  roots,  eictracts,  &c,  not  herein  specified, 
must  be,  whei^  imported,  in  perfect  condition,  and  of  as  recent  collection  and  pre- 
paration as  practicable. 

AU  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  preparations^  whether  crystallized  or  otherwise, 
used  in  medicine^  must  be  found  on  examination  to  be  pure  and  of  proper  consistence 
and  strength,  as  well  as  of  perfect  manufacture,  conformably  with  the  formulas  con- 
tained in  the  standard  authorities  named  In  the  act ;  and  must  in  no  instance  con- 
tain over  three  per  cent,  of  excess  of  moisture  or  water  of  crystallisation. 

Essential  or  volatile  oils,  as  well  as  expressed  oils  used  in  medicine,  must  be  pure, 
and  conform  to  the  standards  of  specific  gravity  noted  and  declared  in  the  dispensa- 
tories mentioned  in  the  act. 

*'  Patent  or  secret  medicines"  are  by  law  subj^t  to  the  same  examination,  and 
disposition  after  examination,  as  other  medical  preparations,  and  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  custom-house  for  consumption,  but  must  be  rejected  and  con- 
demned, unless  the  special  examiner  be  satisfied,  after  due^  investigation,  that  they 
are  fit  and  safe  to  be  used  fur  medicinal  purposes. 

The  appeal  from  the  report  of  the  special  examiner  of  drugs  and  medicines,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act,  must  be  made  by  the  owner  or  consignee  within  ten  days  after 
the  said  report ;  and  in  case  of  such  i^peal,  the  analysis  made  by  the  flnaJytical 
chemist  is  expected  to  be  full  and  in  detiul,  setting  forth  clearly  ana  aooirately  the 
name,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  several  component  parts  ca  the  article  in  ques- 
tion ;  to  be  reported  tp  the  collector  imder  oath  or  affirmation* 

On  such  r^ort  being  made  a  copy  of  the  same  will  be  immediately  tonishfidby 
the  collector  to  the  special  examiner  of  drugs  and  jsedidnes,  who,  if  the  r^>ort  be  in 
confiict  with  his  return  made  to  the  collector,  and  he  have  cause  to  beUeve  that  the 
appeal,  and  analytical  examination  have  not  been  conducted  in  atrict  conformity  witli 
the  law,  may  enter  his  protest  in  writing  against  the  reception  and  adoption  by  the 
collector  of  such  report  and  analyais,  untU  a  reasonable  time  be  allowed  him  for  the 
pisparation  of  his  views  in  the  case,  and  their  submission  to  this  department  for  its 
consideration. 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  J.AMSS  Guthbxb,  Seciretary  of  the  Treasury. 

PEOFESSIONAL  QUACKEBT*  ' 

Ths  stand  whieh  medical  associations  have  taken  in  regard  to  quackery  has  been 
clear  and  decided-^o  quarter  is  g^r^-^-oo  compromiae  permitted;  ytit  quaokary  ill 
a  modified  form  is  acknowledged  and  encouraged  by  many  of  tiie  very  .men  who  are 
most  decided  in  their  condemnation  of  the  more  glaring  species.  An  apotiieeazy 
invents  a  compound  of  some  well-known  drug  or  drugs,  sends  specimens  of  it  to 
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certain  prominent  phyucians,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  its  superior  qaalitie8» 
and  inyites  them  to  prescribe  it.  So  far  all  is  well;  erery  apothecary  has  a  pez^t 
right  to  {manifest  his  enterprise,  by  antidpating  the  wants  of  his  medical  patrons* 
Bat  when  the  physician  has  tried  it  and  is  pleaded  with  its  effects,  and  prescribes  it 
in  other  neighbourhoods,  his  patients  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  ori^^aal  apothecary, 
who  reftises  to  diTulge  the  secret  of  its  composition  and  mode  of  preparation.  If 
the  physician  asks  for  it,  he  is  told  in  such  general  terms,  that  he  is  unable  to  giro 
the  recipe.  Now,  if  physicians  are  true  to  their  principles,  they  should  refuse  to 
prescribe  a  preparation  the  recipe  of  which  is  withheld  from  them,  for  there  is  really 
little  difibrence  between  prescribing  such  preparations  and  regular  ^uadc^ies. — 
American  Jowmal  of  Pharmacy. 

BOOKS     RECEIVED. 

On  the  Anjbsthbtic  Frofeaties  oy  the  Lycoperdan  Proteus^  ob  coxmox  Fuff- 
Ball.  By  Benjjlmin  W.  Bicbabdson.  Reprinted  from  the  **  Association  Medical 
Journal."    London:  Printed  by  T.  Richards,  37,  Great  Queen  Street.    1853. 

ExF£08iONS  Dr  CoAL  MiNES  :  Aeir  Causes,  and  the  Means  available  for  their  Prevention 
or  Control;  containing  a  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1852  on  (he  subject 
A^Lettetadiressed  to  Lord  Pabnerston  on  the  late  Exphsitms,  and  on  Mining  Inmsction; 
and  Notes  an  various  forms  of  the  Davy  Lamp,  and  their  relative  value.  By  J.  &ntoh 
Blaokwbll,  F.G.S^  &c.  &C.  London :  Taylor  and  Francis,  Bed  Lion  Court,  Fleet 
Street.    1853. 

CniiiNS  MBCD  Imcm:  A  Short  Account  of  die  Progress  of  the  Institutions  for  Aeir 
Relief  and  Cure.  London:  W.  A.  Wighton,  17,  Lower  Eaton  Street^  GrosTenor 
Flace;  and  Davidson,  18,  Old  Boswell  Court,  Carey  Street    1853. 

A  DicnoNABT  OF  Arts,  Manufactubes,  and  Mines  ;  coniaining  a  char  Exposition 
of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andbe  w  Ube,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  Blustrated 
with  nearly  1600  engrayings  on  wood.  Fourth  edition,  corrected  and  greatly 
enlartped.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  1118  and  998.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
and  Longmans.    To  be  reviewed  next  month. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Voice  from  the  Laboratory.-^We  have  received  a  communication,  piurporting  to 
emanate  mun  the  Laboratory  at  Bloomsbury  Square,  butj  being  anonymous,  and 
containing  as  it  does,  personal  remarks^  by  no.  means  courteous  or  beooming,  we 
decline  to  publish  it.  We  may,  however,  notice  one  portion  of  the  letter  in  reference 
to  a  circumstance  on  which  some  explanation  may  be  desirable,  for  the  information 
of  students  generally.  The  author  complains  of  the  limitation  of  the  ooune  of  in- 
struction at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  since  the  year  1845,  when  four  courses  of  lec- 
tures were  delivered,  namely,  by  Mr.  Eownes  on  Chemistry,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  on 
Botany,  Dr.  Fereira  on  Materia  Medica,  and  Mr.  Redwood  on  Pharmacy  ;  which 
courses  are  now  reduced  to  two,  namely,  one  on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  by  Mr. 
Redwood ;  and  one  on  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  by  Mr.  Bentley.  The  following 
paasage  is  quoted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  year  1845  : — 

*'  It  should  be  our  ambition  to  insure  the  most  complete  and  e£%otaal  education, 
and  to  yield  to  no  institution  in  the  quality  of  the  lectures  and  the  eminence  of  the 
professors  we  engage." 

The  curtailment  of  the  instruction  and  the  diminution  of  the  staff  of  professors  is 
r^pres^i^ed  as  a  d^artuce  from  this  pledge  of  the  Council ;  but  the  author  of  the 
remarka  forgets  that  the  parties  responsible  for  the  change  are  the  young  men  for 
whom  the  lectures  were  provided,  but  who  foiled  to  attend  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
justify  the  Council  in  continuiiig  the  courses  on  ibe  scale  adopted  aX  the  time  referred 
to.  It  was  on  this  account  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  retrench  an  expenditure 
which  had  been  thrown  away  upon  persons  incapable  of  appreciating  the  advantages 
oAbred. 

The  XiATE  Case  or  Poisoning  bt  Strychnia.— The  author  of  the  prescription 
wrxtev  to  say  that  the  copy  of  it  in  our  last  number,  page  40,  should  have  been  as 
foUowa:-*  R  Fulv;  Strydmot 

Nucis  Vomicae  9^. 
Bismuth.  Nit.,  5i8S. 
Fulv.  Rhei,  g.  i^. 
M.  et  dSivide  in  chart  xxiv.  quarum,  cap.  1  ter  die  ante  mensft. 
The  copy  published  last  month  was  fhrnished  to  us  by  a  Chemist  who  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  parties  concerned. 
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7.  W,S.  will  be  ioformed  by  tbe  Secretary  when  he  may  attend  the  Board  ot 
Examiners. 

A,  R.  A,  inquires  what  precautions  he  should  take  to  secure  admission  in  the 
Laboratory  at  Bloomsbury  Square  ?  He  should  ^rward  his  name  to  Mr.  Hedwood« 
from  whom  he  would  receive  all  the  information  he  requires. 

Several  other  Correspondents  have  made  similar  inquiries,  but  g;ive  us  no  oppor- 
timity  of  answering  them,  as  we  cannot  occupy  our  space  with  answers  to  anony« 
mous  Correspondents  on  subjects  of  a  private  nature. 

M.  P.  5.  (City). — The  term  spiritus  etheris  chlorici  is  applied  to  a  preparation 
called  chloric  ether,  which  is  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  spirit  of  wine,  the  pro- 
portions of  which  are  arbitrary— usually,  we  believe,  one  part  in  five  or  six. 

A  Member  (Spilsby).^Fos  chloric  ether,  see  above. 

M.  P.  S. — ^The  separation  of  the  metal  from  hyd.  c  creta  frequently  occurs  when 
mixed  with  a  tenacious  extract  or  pill  mass.    (See  voL  i.,  page  194.) 

Adjutor  (Sheffield). — Candidates  may  pass  the  major  and  minor  examinations 
without  becoming  Members.  They  are,  however,  eligible  for  admission  as  Members 
on  production  of  certificates,  satisfactory  to  the  Council,  forms  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

An  Inquirer  (Bewdley)  will  find  formula  and  instructions  respecting  the  pre- 
paration of  Collodion,  vol.  viii.,  pages  169,  251,  435,  524;  vol.  xii.,  page  303. 
CoUodium  cantharidale,  vol.  ix.,  page  141.    See  also  page  68  of  this  numb^. 

Ignoramus  (Stroud).-^l.)  See  the  advice  to  Students  in  our  number  for  January, 
1853.— (2.)  See  vol.  vii.  No.  7. — (3.)  Vaccination  is  better  than  camphor  as  an 
antidote  to  small-pox. 

A  Young  Chemist  suggests  the  admixture  of  a  vegetable  oil  with  the  lard  in 
making  unguentum  hydrargyri,  which  facilitates  the  division  of  the  mercuiT.  This 
plan  is  referred  to,  vol.  xii,  page  498.  The  term  sweet  oil,  in  the  article  referred  to, 
is  used  to  denote  rape  oil.    See  also  vol.  i.,  page  194. 

Juvenis  (Cambridge). — (1.)  ^*  Hospital  Sulphate  of  Quinine"  is  said  by  the  pro- 
prietors to  be  identical  with  the  siilphate  of  quinine  of  commerce  ;  but  it  is  not 
purified,  and  contams  colouring  matter. —  (2.)    The  substitution  would  not  be 
justifiable.— (3.)  Syrup,  quina  et  ferri  iodidi.    (See  vol.  xL,  page  431.) 
TV,  E.  (Slough). — ^Mentha  viridis  is  intended. 

J,  B,  (tjjTai). — Chromic  acid  is  sometimes  used  for  decolourising  oils. 

Stttdenda.^(l,)  The  concluding  part  of  Pereira's  Materia  Mediea  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished.—  (?.)  Essentia  SeceUis  CornuH.  Bruised  ergot,  Jj.— Boiling  water,  f.  Jij. — 
Infuse  24  hours,  and  add  rectified  spirit,  f.  Jiss,  Digest  ten  days  and  filter  (fiincetf 
18i^7-8,  page  435).    f.  Siss*  is  equivalent  to  Qm  of  the  powder. 

A,L,D,  (Hay thorpe)— Phillips's  Translation  of  the  London  Pharmacopcda^  published 
hy  Highley,  Fleet  Street.    10».  6<f. 

Justicia. — ^An  inquest  was  held,  but  we  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  publishing 
further  particulars. 

H,  J.  (Bognor).— The  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  premature  to  adopt  it  at  present.  It  is  probable  that  a  list  of  the  re^tered 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  and  Members  of  the  Society  wUl  be  published  peric^ically. 
This  subject  will  require  further  consideration. 

P.  J.  (Stamford).— Chloride  of  potassium  is  a  compound  of  potassium  and 
chlorine.  Potassse  chloras,  ^or  chlorate  of  potash,  is  a  compound  of  potassium, 
chlorine,  and  oxygen. 

M,  A.  P,  (Sittingbome).— In  liquor  potassse  arsenitis,  the  arsenious  acid  is  not  ' 
combined  with  the  potash,  but  merely  dissolves  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
On  the  addition  of  an  acid  the  latter  would  be  decomposed. 

An  Associate  (Exeter).— The  tests  for  iodide  of  potassium  are  given  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia.    There  is  no  such  compound  as  nitrate  of  bromine. 

Ebsatum.— Last  No.  p.  11, 12th  line  from  the  bottom,/or  SunderUmd,  read  Thirsk. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchii-l, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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THE  OBJECT  OP  THE  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  Council  have  called  a  Special  General  Meeting  of 
the  Members,  is  briefly  stated  in  the  notice  which  lias  been  circulated,  and  of 
which  a  copy  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  present 
month  (page  102).  In  the  absence  of  some  expl{mation,  the  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  meeting  might  appear  to  be  of  too  trivial  a  nature  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  policy  of  appealing  to  the  Members  on  the  subject  of  a  few  random 
charges  against  the  Council  mi^ht  be  called  in  question.  The  proceedings  of  all 
public  bodies  are  open  to  criticism,  and  even  if  the  language  employed  in  such 
criticism  be  somewhat  intemperate,  and  not  free  from  personalities,  this  is  what 
persons  who  hold  any  public  office  must  be  prepared  to  meet,  and  ought  to  be 
able  to  bear  without  flinching.  .  Opinions  may  difier  as  to  the  policy  which  ought 
to  be  pursued  under  various  circumstances,  or  the  regulations  which  it  may  be 
expedient  to  adopt,  and  those  who  are  appointed  to  act  in  such  cases  must  be 
prepared  to  explain  and  defend  their  conduct  at  the  proper  time  and  place. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  from  its  establishment  up 
to  the  present  time,  a  variety  of  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  Council  by 
querulous  or  discontented  persons,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  exposing  abuses, 
or  advocating  some  measures  of  reform,  have  applied  the  caustic  with  no  sparing 
hand,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  discontent  among  the  Members.  These  attacks 
have  for  the  most  part  emanated  either  from  anonymous  writers,  or  from  persons 
whose  motives  were  so  transparent  and  arguments  so  shallow  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  notice.  At  each  successive  Anniversary  the  Council  have  presented  their 
Annual  Report,  the  Members  have  been  called  upon  to  express  their  opinions  and 
ofler  suggestions,  which  have  met  with  due  attention ;  and  on  each  occasion  a 
vote  of  confidence  has  been  passed.  AVhy,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  proposed 
in  the  present  instance  to  deviate  from  the  course  hitherto  adopted— to  notice 
an  attack  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  a  series,  and  which  might,  like  its 
predecessors,  have  been  passed  over  in  silent  contempt  ? 

"  The  mode  in  which  slander  should  be  dealt  with  depends  upon  two  questions. 
First,  From  whom  does  it  proceed  ? — Secondly,  What  is  the  nature  of  ttie  impu'- 
tation? 

In  the  present  case  the  slander  is  circulated  on  the  authority  of  a  member  of 
the  Council,  and  purports  to  represent  thie  views  and  principles  of  a  small  com- 
mittee in  which  he  takes  a  prominent  part.  The  imputation  is  an  impeachment 
of  the  honesty,  integrity,  and  capacity  of  the  Council,  which  impeachment,  if 
founded  on  fact,  would  stamp  the  accused  as  persons  destitute  of  principle,  and 
totally  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Members. 

The  parties  concerned  in  the  movement  have  done  and  are  doing  everything 
in  their  powe»  to  injure  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  by  misrepresentations 
at  the  Home  Office  and  elsewhere  —  by  urging  the  Members  to  withhold 
their  support— by  threats  of  defiance  in  a  court  of  law— and  by  other  acts  of 
hostility  calculated  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  and  interfere 
with  the  successful  operation  of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  In  the  first  instance  their 
abuse  was  levelled  at  the  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  whom  they 
designate  as  "  the  common  enemy  of  every  Chemist  and  Druffgist  in  the  king- 
dom," "  the  recognized  artful  dodser  of  the  Society,"  "  the  miserable  shuffler," 
"  the  plausible  Janus,"  "  the  Arch-jobber,"  &c.  This  is  of  no  consequence ;  and, 
if  they  had  gone  no  further,  would  not  have  been  noticed.  The  Professors  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  have  in  turn  received  their  share  of  castigation.  Dr.  Pereira, 
whose  services  to  the  Society  should  always  be  remembered  with  respect  and 
gratitude,  did  not  escape ;  and  the  annoyance  relating  to  the  piratical  publi- 
cation of  his  lectures  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  sanction  given  to  the 
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proceeding  by  two  members  of  the  tben  Gomidl,  who  refused  to  join  in  the  dis- 
claimer, and  openly  deplored  the  existing  state  of  the  law  whidi  prohibited  the 
piracy.  The  hostility  of  these  parties  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  those  con- 
nected  with  it— their  systematic  opposition  to  the  proceed]n|s  of  the  Council— 
and  their  abuse  of  eyery  person  holding  a  promment  position,  or  taking  an 
.  active  part  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  have  been  persevered  in  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  crime  of  attencBng  a  few  meetings  in  the  Country  for 
ihe  purpose  of  giving  information  respecting  the  Society  and  the  Pharmacy  Act, 
has  been  sarcastically  stigmatized,  and  attributed  to  dishonest  motives. 

Even  this  oppodtion  and  these  personalities  mi^ht  have  been  passed  aver, 
but,  emboldened  by  the  forbearance  hitherto  manifested,  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  hostile  movement  have  attacked  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Council  in  their  official  capacities,  and  having  denounced  them  as  tools  and  job- 
bers, and  accused  them  of  falsehood,  imbecililr,  and  dishonesty ;  they  openly 
avow  their  own  determination  to  "  supersede  the  Pharmacy  Act**  and  ^  that  hybrid 
institution  in  Bloomsbury  Square,**  and  to  involve  the  Society  in  hostilities  in  a 
court  of  law. 

There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  forbearance  would  denote  pusillanimity,  and 
silence  might  be  construed  into  an  admission  of  inability  to  rebut  or  reply;  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  this  limit  has  been  passed.  The  Council  consider 
that  the  conduct  above  adverted  to  is  incompatible  with  the  position  and 
functions  of  a  representative  appointed  to  manage  llie  affairs  ana  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  Society.  They  (the  majority  of  twenty)  being  associated  in 
their  official  capacity  with  one  who  is  seu'-convicted  of  treachery  against  the 
Society,  and  who  in  his  printed  libels  imputes  to  them  base  and  corrupt  motives, 
imbecility,  falsehood,  and  dishonesty^,  have  called  the  Members  togetner  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  them  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  taking  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  upon  the  subject. 

The  Society  is  a  voluntary  one,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  constitution  and 
the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  Parliament,  its  prosperity  and  its  beneficial 
influence  on  the  position  and  character  of  the  pharmaceutical  body  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  judicious  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  those  for  whose  im- 
provement the  Act  was  passed,  and  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
It  into  effect.  If  there  be  a  few  Members  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Society, 
its  laws,  its  management,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  they  may  retire  fix>ni 
.  an  institution  wim  which  they  have  no  sympathies,  and  from  which,  therefore, 
they  can  derive  no  benefit — leaving  those  wno  entertain  an  opposite  opinion  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society  unmolested.  If  they  will  neitner  retire  nor  de- 
sist firom  an  opposition  factious,  vexatious,  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  the  Charter  provides  a  remedy — namely,  the  power  of  expulsion,  which, 
although  vested  in  the  Coundl,  ought  not  to  be  exercised  except  in  extreme 
cases,  and  in  accordance  with  the  kaown  sentiments  of  the  Members  at  large. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Members,  who,  if  they  feel 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  desirous  to  promote  the  oljects 
for  which  they  have  been  striving  for  many  years,  and  which  the  Pharmacy  Act 
was  designed  to  accomplish,  will  seethe  importance  of  attending  the  meeting  and 
supporting  such  resolutions  as  may  be  in  accordance  with  their  sentiments. 
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Thb  subject  of  the  following  communication  is  one  which  is  frequently 
Teferred  to  in  this  Journal,  and  of  which  it  is  the  especial  province  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  to  take  cognizance.  We  have  appended  a  few  com- 
ments to  the  suggestion  of  our  correspondent,  not  with  a  view  of  detracting 
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firom  its  merits,  bat  for  the  puipoee  of  supporting  his  arguments,  and  diowlng 
in  wliat  manner  the  means  abeadj  at  eommand  may  be  made  ayailable  fur  the 
object  desired. 

IMPURE  OR  ADULTERATED  DRUGS,  &c. 

TO   THX  SDITOB    OF    THS   PHABMAGEUTICAL   JOUBHAZ.. 

SiB, — ^To  you,  as  the  Editor  of  the  reco^aed  medium  of  communicatioa  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  this  country,  I  address  the  following  observations 
on  the  present  d^grac^nl  state  of  the  chemical  and  drug  markets.  I  have  just 
passed  the  examination  of  the  Society,  and  am  now  in  business  for  mysdf ;  so 
now  I  can  feel  whait  a  disgrace  rests  on  us,  unless  we  at  once  gr^ple  with  the 
hydra :  if  we  eaanot  destroy  it,  let  us  so  wound  it  that  in  future  it  inXL  be  neaily 
harmless. 

It  is  now  a  patent  fact  that  wholesale  houses  supply  our  trade  with  any  de* 
seription  of  articles  they  please.  It  was  weU  known  long  since  that  a  prescrip- 
tion made  up  at  one  house  was  different  in  appearance  to  that  made  up  ok 
another— that  Mr.  Smith's  powdered  drugs  were  different  to  Mr.  Jones's,  Yet 
both  would  say  that  they  obtained  them  from  highly  respectable  houses.  You, 
yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  Imow  the  constant  communication  that  you  have  had 
concerning  sophistications  of  chemicals,  extracts,  cod-liyer  oil,  &c, ;  in  fact, 
nearly  all  the  articles  in  Materia  Me<^ca  and  Chemistry.  Then  The  Lancet 
comes  forward  and  states  that  eighty  out  of  one  hundred  Druggists  are  selling 
compound  articles  instead  of  genuine.  Our  customers  see  this,  and  lose  confi* 
dence  in  us.  We  cannot  help  it ;  we  buy  of  respectable  houses^  The  end  is,  we 
lose  our  good  name,  although  we  ourselves  have  been  perfectly  innocent  of 
any  intention  of  supplying  anything  but  a  genuine  article.  I  have  frequently 
heard  the  wholesale  recipe  for  making  genuine  Bee^s-wax^  the  component  parts  of 
powdered  tartaric  acid,  &c, ;  and  since  I  have  been  in  business  I  have  been  sup- 
plied with  oxide  of  dnc,  which  was  pure  white,  effervesced  on  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  add,  and  contained  a  large  percentage  of  lime.  When  I  complained 
of  it,  I  was  answered  that  "/<  vjas  the  usual  article  supplied  to  the  trade"  By 
what  strange  art  you  can  convert  zinc  into  lime  I  do  not  know,  unless  our 
wholesale  friends  have  learned  it  from  the  scientific  recreations  of  our  middle- 
age  ancestors.    Now,  I  say  is  not  this  too  bad  ?  and  oxide  of  zinc  echoes  Yes  ! 

Now  that  I  have  stated  my  grievance,  let  me  show  my  brother  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists  my  idea  of  a  cure.  Let  us  form  ourselves  into  a  "  Pharmaceuticai 
Eeform  Association,"  the  subscription  to  which  shall  be  a  guinea,  10$.,  5a.,  or 
any  sum  to  pay  working  ei^enses; — ^let  us  be  presided  over  by  a  man  in  whom 
we  have  confidence; — let  us  have  a  Secretary  whose  business  it  will  be  to  per- 
form the  usual  duties  of  that  office,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  thoroughly 
qualified  to  analyze  any  drugs  or  chemicals  sent  to  him;  —  let  us  have  a 
pamphlet  published  every  month,  or  every  three  months,  with  the  names  of 
adulterated  drugs,  and  the  names  of  the  wholesale  houses  supplying  them; — 
let  us  send  to  our  scientific  Secretary  all  adulterated  articles,  and  likewise  the 
simplest  correct  tests  that  we  may  discover,  so  that  by  means  of  the  pamphlet 
every  member  will  have  the  most  approved  tests  for  every  article  in  his  shop, 
so  that  not  only  will  our  pamphlet  be  a  true  "  Analytical  Commissioner,"  but  it 
will  be  a  valuable  literary  treasure  to  all  engaged  in  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Such  is  my  idea.  To  older  heads^  and  keener  minds  I  leave  the  scheme ; 
they,  as  practical  men  of  business,  will  see  its  weak  points  and  improve  them ; 
but,  brother  Hiarmaceuticals,  whether  you  discard  my  proposition  or  not,  de- 
pend upon  it,  unless  we  ourselves  reform  the  drug  and  chemical  markets,  the 
Government  will  institute  a  censorship  over  our  drawers  and  bottles ;  then  it 
will  be  too  late  to  talk  about  "  the  liberty  of  the  subject  Phannaeeutical.^ 

To  the  wealthy  members  of  our  body  I  appeal  to  support  this  good  cause; 
you  are  the  ornaments  of  our  professional  trade;  you  have  instituted  the 
Society  and  raised  the  status  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist ;  now  go  a  step 
ibrther,  and  raise  his  trade  with  him. 
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To  those  members  who  are  not  so  elevated,  I  say  join  this  reform.  You  may 
think  that  jour  talents  are  not  duly  appreciated,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  of 
yoor  want  of  success;  but  perhaps  the  real  reason  is  that  your  drugs  and 
chemicals  are  not  quite  *^  the  thing,**  so  that  by  assisting  the  reform  you  will 
gire  your  business  another  chance  of  improving  itself. 

To  diose  Members  of  the  Society  who  have  been  so  particular  about  the 
wording  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  thinking  that  its  tendency  might  injure  our 
body,  to  you,  I  say,  support  the  reform ;  in  this  you  may  go  heart  and  soul,  for 
do  little  or  much  you  must  do  good  to  us  all,  without  the  chance  of  doing  us  ai^ 
injury. 

Brother  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  we  have  made  one  move  in  the  right 
direction  by  the  passing  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Bill.  Last  year  will  be  famous 
in  our  annals  for  that :  let  the  present  year  see  the  inauguration  of  another 
movement  second  only  to  the  one  which  has  preceded  it.  We,  perhaps,  may 
not  so  soon  feel  the  full  effects  of  the  reform,  but  posterity  will  say  that  we  in  our 
generation  did  our  duttf.  I  am,  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

114,  High  Holbom^  August  17,  1853.  Gsorge  Lohg. 

While  we  agree  in  many  of  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent,  we  think  he 
attributes  to  the  wholesale  Druggists  more  blame  than  they  deserve.  It  is 
true  that  inferior  drugs  and  chemicals  are  sold.  It  is  no  less  true  that  these 
articles  are  sometimes  fabricated  systematically  for  the  market.  And  why  is 
it  so?  The  purchasers  desire  cheap  drugs,  the  vendors  compete  with  each 
other,  and  regulate  the  quality  by  the  price.  If  one  ask  2«.  a  pound  for  a 
drug  which  is  offered  by  another  at  \s.  4(/.,  he  may  expect  a  very  limited 
sale.  The  difference  in  price  is  sometimes  accidental.  One  has  purchased 
a  stock  when  the  drug  was  cheap,  another  was  out  of  stock  and  obliged  to  buy 
at  an  advanced  price.  In  the  case  of  another  drug  the  positions  of  the  two 
parties  may  be  reversed.  The  retail  Druggist  naturally  buys  at  what^  he 
considers  the  best  market,  and  price  is,  of  course,  an  element  in  his  decision. 
But  when  a  drug  or  chemical  is  offered  at  a  price  at  which  it  cannot  be  produced, 
the  fact  may  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
It  is  in  these  cases  that  the  undue  desire  for  cheap  medicines  encourages  the 
practice  of  fabrication,  or  the  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another.  It  is  not 
fair,  therefore,  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  manufacturer  or  wholesale  Drug- 
gist, when  he  suits  his  commodities  to  the  demand,  and  acts  in  accordance  with 
"  the  custom  of  the  trade." 

Then  who  is  to  blame  ?  the  retail  Druggist  in  part,   for  he  purchases  that 
which  is  prepared  according  to  the  price  paid.     For  example :  the  manufac- 
turers keep  oxide  of  zinc,  "P.  L.,"  which  is  pure ;  and  oxide  of  zinc  "  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  trade,"  which  contains  a  proportion  of  carbonate,  and 
effervesces  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.     The  price  of  each  corresponds  with  the 
quality.    The  purchaser  takes  his  choice.     The  difference  is  well  known,  and 
any  person  who  buys  the  ordinary  article  has  no  right  to  blame  the  person  who 
sells  it  to  him,  unless  he  ordered  the  pure  and  paid  pure  price.    The  purchaser 
of  cheap  stock  may  plead  by;  way  of  extenuation  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  cost 
of  producing  the  various  drugs  or  preparations  which  he  purchases.     In  judging 
of  those  which  cannot  be  tested  by  chemical  analysis  he  may  be  mistaken  ;  he 
trusts  to  their  general  appearance  and  sensible  properties,  and  the  character  of 
the  house  with  which  he  deals ;  yet,  unawares,  he  may  be  restricting  the  price 
below  "  genuine  point."    He  also  is  under  an  obligation  to  meet  the  demand  ; 
his  customers  will  have  cheap  drugs ;  they  know  little  or  nothing  about  their 
quality  and  "  the  custom  of  the  trade,"  and  they  are  not  fully  sensible  of  the 
serious  consequences  of  disappointment  from  defective  quality.     They,   there- 
fore,^ do  their  part  towards  upholding  the  system  by  origmating  the  demand  for 
me(Hcines  at  prices  at  which  tney  cannot  be  furnished  genuine. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  responsibility  of  encouraging  and  keeping  up 
this  system  is  shared  by  three  classes  of  persons— ^Ae/JuJ/ic,  who  are  the  con- 
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sumers ;  the  retailers^  who  supply  the  public ;  and  the  manufacturers  or  mercTtants^ 
as  the  case  may  be,  who  supply  the  retailers.  The  remedy  for  the  evil,  to  be 
effectual,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  each  of  the  three  classes.  Who,  then, 
should  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  reform  ?  Xot  the  public,  for  they  are  not 
initiated  with  regard  to  the  tests  of  quality  or  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad ;  not  the  manufacturers  or  merchants,  for  their  customers  are  presumed  to 
understand  their  business,  they  buy  with  their  eyes  open,  and  ought  to  know 
what  they  buy ;  those  who  supply  them  act  under  instructions,  and  furnish  what 
is  ordered  according  to  price.  The  parties  who  ought  to  introduce  *the  reform^ 
and  the  only  parties  who  can  do  it,  are  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists ;  they  occupy 
a  position  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and  have  it  in  their  power  to 
influence  both,  by  insisting  on  being  supplied  with  genuine  'goods  on  one  side, 
and  by  exposing  on  the  other  the  fallacy  of  the  popmar  notion  that  the  lowest- 
priced  medicines  are  the  cheapest. 

In  suggesting  the  formation  of  a  ^^  Pharmaceutical  Reform  Association,"  Mr. 
Long  appears  to  forget  that  there  is  one  already  formed,  and  his  own  letter 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is 
gradually  promoting  the  object  he  has  in  view.  A  young  man  who  has  passed 
the  examination  feels  that  he  has  acquired  a  status  in  the  business.  In  the 
course  of  his  studies,  while  preparing  for  the  examination,  his  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  quality  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  the  mode  of  detecting  adulte- 
rations. The  importance  of  the  subject  is  thus  forced  upon  him,  and  he  enters 
his  profession  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  trade, 
and  with  the  desire  to  do  his  part  towards  emancipating  it  from  the  obloquy 
which  he  finds  to  exist.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  improved  qualification,  and 
we  are  acquainted  with  many  young  men  who  have  commenced  their  career  as 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  with  ideas  similar  to  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Long. 

The  proposal  of  our  correspondent  to  invest  the  Secretary  with  the  duty  of 
analysing  all  adulterated  drugs  sent  him  by  the  Members,  would  involve  more 
labour  than  any  individual  could  accomplish.  This,  however,  would  not  be 
necessary  except  in  a  few  cases,  and  facilities  already  exbt  for  conducting 
chemical  analyses  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Society,  when  any  question  arises 
which  rec[uires  investigation,  and  in  which  the  Members  are  likely  to  be 
generally  interested.  Such  researches  furnish  materials  for  discussion  at  the 
meetings  and  for  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

The  mode  in  which  the  reform  in  the  quality  of  drugs  and  chemicals  is  likely 
to  be  promoted,  consists  in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
and  the  distinction  conferred  by  Parliament  upon  the  class  of  persons  who  have 
undertaken  to  introduce  reform,  and  to  whom  the  designation  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  will  henceforth  be  applied. 

The  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  profess  to  aim  at  a  hijrh  standard 
of  proficiency,  they  profess  to  have  associated  themselves  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  their  art  and  profession,  and  establishing  an  examination  as 
a  test  of  qualification,  and  they  claim  on  this  ground  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
Their  appeal  for  the  recognition  of  the  legislature  has  been  favourably  re- 
sponded to.  Let  them  act  up  to  their  professions^  and  prove  that  they  are  worthy 
of  the  confidence  to  which  they  aspire.  The  result  rests  with  themselves;  and 
if  they  continue  true  to  their  principles,  the  profession  and  the  public  will  recog- 
nize the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  as  a  guarantee  of  qualification  to 
dispense  the  prescriptions  of  Medical  men,  and  as  a  security  for  the  supply  of 
genuine  medicines.^  The  distinction  between  themselves  and  unqualified 
Chemists  and  Druggists  will  then  be  recognized.  They  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  fair 
remuneration  for  their  labour,  and  will  no. longer  be  obliged  to  compete  in  price 
with  persons  who  pay  no  attention  to  quality.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
result  will  be  a  work  of  time ;  but  some  advance  has  already  been  made,  the 
influence  of  the  Society  is  gradually  increasing,  and  it  will  ultimatelv  bring  about 
that  reform  which  is  so  much  reqnired  not  only  in  the  qualifications  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chemists,  but  also  in  the  quality  of  their  drugs  and  chemicals. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THB  PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL  GFENERAL  MEETING. 

A  series  of  statements  have  been  made  and  published  impugiung  the 
honesty  and  integritj  of  the  Fresident  and'  Goimcil  of  the  Phai^naceutical 
Society,  in  reference  to  the  Bye-kws  and  the  general  Management  of  the 
Establishment.  These  statements  have  been  pubEshed  with  the  name  and  on 
the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  may  be  supposed  to  deriye  from 
this  circumstance  some  degree  of  importance,  which  would  not  otherwise  belong 
to  allegations  of  that  nature.  The  President,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Coancil  to  the  subiect  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  drd  of 
August.  The  allegations  in  question  bemg  coupled  with  an  avowed  deter- 
mination to  inTolre  the  Society  in  litigation  and  other  hostile  proceedings,  the 
Council  considered  such  conduct  to  be  incompatible  with  the  position  and 
functions  of  a  representative  appointed  by  the  Members  to  watch  over  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Society.  With  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
and  harmonious  conclusion,  the  Council  resolved  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
Members  at  large,  by  whose  decision  they  desire  to  regulate  the  course  to  be 
adopted ;  in  accorduice  with  which  resolution, 

A  SFECIAX.  QBNXBAL  MEXTING 

of  the  Members  will  be  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society,  on  Tuesda;^,  Sep- 
tember 6th,  at  eleven  ojclock  for  twelve  precisely,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
statements  and  aUegations  referred  to,  and  to  pass  such  resolutions  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient. 


UST  OF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 
iComtinutd,) 


London  .^ Ambrose,  John   1,  Charlotte  Street,  Wliitechapel 

Beecher,  Martin  J.  K 27,  High  Street,  Portland  Town 

Becket,  Wm.  Edward    6,  Giltspur  Street 

Cooper,  Robert  H. 20,  Rpyal  Exchange 

Cripps,  John    8,  Union  Terrace,  Nottiog  Hill 

Golding,  William    42,  Upper  Albany  Street 

Gulliver,  William  33,  Lower  Bdgrave  Street 

Laugher,  Charles  H.  Camden  Town 

Lidwell,  Joshua  £ 46,  Nottiog  Hill 

Long,  George  114,  High  Holbom 

Marshall,  Thomas  Clapham  Koad 

Watts.  William  M 32,  Whitecross  Street 

Wood,  Geo.  Emilius  


Aberoexx Ellis,  William 

Bath Commans,  Robert  D. 

Smith,  Francis 

Beverley Hobson,  Charles 

BiDEFORD  Hogg,  Thomas 

BuxEEicAT   Ketcher,  Henry  R. 

Brighton Etherington,  Thos.  G. 

Smith,  WiUiam 

Bristol Chapman,  Henry 

Burt  St.  Eds.  ...Owles,  Thomas 

Carbiarthbn Jones,  David 

CoNGLXTOK    Henshail,  John 


Crewe    .Bromfield,  William 

Cttllen  Robertson,  Thomas  B. 

Derby    Marshall,  John 

Diss    Bowles,  Charles  A. 

Dover    Cotterell,  William  H. 

Dundee Cockran.  Robert 

DuRSLEY Goodrich,  George 

Epfwo Rowlands,  William  S. 

Forfar  Ranken,  James  A. 

Gateshead    Garfontt,  Cornelius  D* 

Glasgow Cnrrie,  John 

Eraser,  Daniel 


LIST  OF  MEBCBERS. 
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QooLE Briggs, 

Haddington Watt,  James 

Hands  WORTH    ...Hues,  James  J. 

Hastings    Smith,  William 

HoLLMwooD  Garlick,  John 

HuDDERSFiELD  ...Chaplin,  Joseph 

Hull  ^ Pickering,  Atkinson 

Htthe  (Hant8)...Holt,  Thomas 

Xkybrabt  Macdonald,  Daniel  J. 

Lancaster Wearing,  William 

Lee Green,  Josiah  J. 

LxNooLv Allsop,  Francis  John 

LrroHFUELD  Pipe,  Frederick  W. 

LiyER3POOL Fiinn,  John  J. 

Green,  William  M. 

Jackson,  Henry 
LiYERPooL Miller,  William 

Bains,  Alfred 

Tieman,  Bobect 

Walker,  John  D.,  jun. 

Walker,  Thomas  D. 

Llandotert Davies,  David 

Maidstone Rogers,  Henry 

Manchester Hinchdiffe,  Earrand 

MiDDLSTON  Sowter,  W.  Baxter 

MoRi^BT Jackson,  John 

NswcAaTLB  ^....Hutehinson,  James 
Kbwport  (Moa.)  Evans,  Wm.  Downing 

Gillman,  Thomas  B. 


Norwich Greenhill,  John  B. 

Nottingham Waterall,  George 

Oldham Mitchell,  James 

Paisley Hatrick,  Bobert 

Partick BaitK-Jlobert  C. 

Patbr Laeo,  William 

Peet^.'. Young,  John 

Bamsgate Lane,  Joseph 

Bhtl  Jones,  £.  Powell 

Bomb  Whitburn,  August.  R. 

Bothesham Booth,  Nathaiuel 

BuGBT HanneU,  Edward  W. 

Sal? obd • . .  .Howroyd,  Josq>h 

Seacombb Holt,  Bichard  W. 

Shelton  Crapper,  John  S. 

Sidmouth  Edwards,  William 

Southampton  ....Sewell,  John  Holmes 

Southport  Cumine,  Frederick  H. 

Sodthsba  Childs,  James  L. 

Spalding   « Hare,  Josiah  W. 

Stockport  Appleby,  William  H. 

Sunderland Heming,  Bobert 

Tunbridgb  Abbott,  James  W. 

Ttldeslet Brown,  Thomas 

Warminster  ^...Toone,  Joseph  V. 

Warrinoton  Sharp,  Benjamin 

Withah ..Capd,  Alfred  P. 

Woolwich Parkes,  John  C. 

Worcester  Pritchard,  Evans 


MAJOR  EXAMINATIONS. 


*Argle8,  John Maidstone 

vBaly,  James  „ Warwick 

Bishop,  Alfred  Ludlow 

Botham,  William Salford 

Campbell,  Edward  D.  ...Sunderland 
Edman,  Bonner Lincoln 

'^Field,  George Birmingham 

Gowing,  James  J.  W.  ...Yarmouth 

Herring,  George   ...Doncaster 

Isaac,  G.  Washington  ...Clifton 
Jefi^rson,  Ebenezer  W...Beccles 

Kendall,  Charles  F. Scarborough 

Kiddle,  WiUiam  L Bath 

King,  Thomas  Wendover 

Kingdon,  Wm.Youden... Dover 

♦Kirkman,  George  B Clapliam 

Lewis,  Thomas  C Tronbridge 

Linford,  John    Canterbury 

♦Maclntyre,  Peter  Slater  Warkworth 


Marshal],  Bobert  Boston 

Parkes,  John  Prior  Kantwich 

Peake,  James Dover 

Peake,  Henry    London 

Philipps,  Wm.  Thomas... Carmarthen 

Picnot,  Charles Bochester 

Prowse,  Charles   Bristol 

Bainey,  Edward Spilsby 

*Bobert80B,  Thomas  B.  ...Cuilen 
Bowntree,  Thomas   London 

*Scott,  Thomas  Birmingham 

Scott,  George Edinburgh 

Southworth,  Bobert Preston 

Taylor,  Charles Birmingham 

Thompson,  Wm.  Austin  Carlisle 

Thompson,  Henry    Letherhead 

Wheeler,  Christopher  ...Evesham 

Wilsoi^  Joseph Penrith 

Williams,  Terrick  J Manchester 


MINOR  EXAMINATIONS. 


Jones,  Bichard  Finden    Oxford 

•Long,  Henry - London 

♦Tasker,  William    London 

*Tibb8,  Frederick  Sittingboume 

•Todd,  Thomas Edinburgh 


*Bailey,  Henry    Bexley  Heath 

•Balkwill,  Fred,  ftyor  ...Plymouth 
♦Beveridge,  James  Martin  Woolwich 
♦Butt,  Edward  North  way  Newbury 
♦Cracknell,  Benjamin    ...Halesworth 

♦Johnson,  George  Birmingham 

•  Honorary  Certificates. 

In  the  list  published  last  month,  the  name  of  J.  E.  Jennings  should  have  had  an  asterisk 
before  it. 
B.  Heming,  Margate,  in  the  same  list,  is  at  present  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Sanderland. 
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ORIOINAIi   AND    BXTRACTSD  ABTICIiES. 


WHAT  IS  A  "FLUID  POUND?" 

I  BB6  to  refer  you  to  an  ambiguity  that  appears  to  me  to  occur  ia  tlie  last 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  in  the  formula  for  Syrupus  ToluUihus; 
and  I  trust  it  will  need  no  apology  on  my  part,  in  calling  your  attention  to  the 
above  subject,  as  I  have  not  observed  any  notice  of  it  hitherto. 

Apart  from  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  at  present  in 
use,  it  must  be  of  more  than  usual  importance  that  the  formulae  should  have 
only  one  construction,  as  regards  the  <j[uantities  of  ingredients ;  and  thaft  the 
learned  compilers  have  allowed  an  ambiguity  very  considerable  to  enter  their 
work,  I  think  will  be  apparent  on  ezaminmg  this  case,  as  follows,  viz. : — ^Take  of 

Simple  syrup,  two  pounds. 
Tincture  of  tolu,  one  ounce. 

I  may  observe,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  find  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia  any  intimation  regarding  the  qi\antity  of  liquid  which  shall  form 
a  fluid  pound.  Therefore,  What  is  the  quantity  of  simple  syrup  given  as  two 
pounds  ? — is  it  to  be  determined  by  weight'?  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
intentions  of  the  College  here,  their  instructions  on  this  point  are  clearly 
made  manifest,  that  liquids  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  standard  of  imperial 
measure ;  nor  is  there  any  prohibition  in  their  work  to  this  being  done  in  every 
instance.  In  order  that  this  point  may  be  quite  certain,  I  quote  from  theur 
Preface,  as  follows : — "  In  former  editions  we  directed  that  the  quantities  of 
fluids,  as  well  as  solids,  should  be  determined  by  weight.  Measurement, 
however,  is  so  much  more  convenient  for  fluids,  that,  in  practice,  it  will  always 
be  followed ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  adopted,  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
system  of  measures  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,"  &c. ;  and 
that  these  shall  consist  of  minmi,  fluid-drachm,  fluid-ounce,  pint,  and  gallon. 
And  again  it  is  said,  "  Tbe  substitution  of  measures  instead  of  weights,  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  fluids,*'  &c.,  make  it  evident  that  all  liquids  require  to 
be  measured;  in  conformity  with  these  regulations.  And  here  lies  the  difficulty 
in  the  present  case,  how  much  by  measure  is  a  pound  ?  Shall  we  consider  it  as 
fjxij.,  f ^vj  ,  or  f^xx,  the  pint  imperial? — since  these  or  other  quantities 
might  be  used  in  the  absence  of  any  Pharmacopoeia  definition. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  Syrupus  Zingiberis,  in  the  formula  for  Elect. 
Opii. 

These  inadvertencies  of  our  authorities  in  compounding,  which  may  only  be 
a  remnant  of  the  old  system  of  weighing  everything,  are  the  more  to  be 
deplored,  as  many  of  the  medical  profession  imagine  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  is 
explicit  with  regard  to  a  liquid  pound;  and  which  is  the  less  easily  to  be 
ignored,  however  anxious  we  may  be  to  have  more  certain  indications,  seeing 
that  it  is  made  use  of  in  the  Edinburgh  publication. 

I  may  abo  observe,  that  in  the  formula  for  Enema  Cathartica  the  quantity  of 
olive  oil  is  stated  as  one  ounce,  while  in  that  of  unguentum  citrinum,  ceratum, 
and  unguentum  simplex,  emplastrum  lythragyri,  and  many  more,  it  is  called 
*^  Jluid'OuncesJ'^  Does  this  imply  that  the  first  is  to  be  determined  by  weight,  as 
opposed  to  their  own  declaration,  while  the  others  are  by  the  standard  of  imperial 
measure  ? 

Jamjss  Murdoch. 

143,  SanchiehaU  Street,  Glasgow,  August  18/^,  1853, 
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ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE 

STRENGTH  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS 

CONTAINING    HYDROCYANIC   ACID. 

BT  MB.  JAMES  BOBEETON. 

Of  all  medicinal  preparations  there  are  none  which  are  more  liable  to 
yariation  of  strength,  and  none  which  require  greater  care  in  their  preseryation, 
than  those  which  contain  hydrocyanic  acid.  From  recent  examinations  it  has 
been  found,  that  in  that  particular  preparation  known  as  Scheele^s  acid,  these 
yariations  haye  ranged  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  And  in  the  aq.  lauro-cerasi  I 
haye  sometimes  failed  in  detecting  the  presence  of  the  acid  beyond  the  slightest 
trace. 

In  medical  practice  the  eyil  attending  such  a  want  of  uniformity  in  such  a 
remedy  is  at  once  apparent. 

1*0  the  Pharmaceutist  the  possession  of  a  reliable  test  for  ascertaining  from 
time  to  time  the  actual  condition  of  such  compounds  is  of  great  practical  yalue. 
For  accuracy  of  determination  and  ready  application  I  am  unacauainted  with 
any  means  so  useful  as  the  cyanometric  process,  proposed  by  MM.  Fordos  and 
G^lis  for  the  estimation  of  the  commercial  yalue  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
founded  upon  the  reaction  of  iodine  upon  the  cyanides,  and  which  consists  in 
the  absorption  of  the  iodine  up  to  the  point  of  saturation,  beyond  which  the 
free  iodine  becomes  immediately  apparent. 

In  the  practical  use  of  this  test  it  is  only  necessary  to  arriye  at  the  ti:ue 
standard  of  strength  of  the  seyeral  pharmaceutical  preparations  containing 
prussic  acid.  A  test  solution  of  iodine,  of  a  definite  strength,  is  then  prepared 
(three  grains  to  the  ounce  answers  yery  well),  which  nuiy  be  put  into  a  Gay- 
Lussac^s  pouret,  from  which  it  is  dropped  into  a  certain  quantitjr  of  the  liquid 
under  examination,  till  a  permanent  yellowish  tinge  becomes  yisible,  when  the 
quantity  employed  is  read  off  from  the  graduated  scale  and  the  strength  of  the 
preparation  at  once  determined.  The  process  giyes  not  only  the  comparatiye 
yalue  but  the  actual  percentage  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present,  as  eyery  equiyalent 
of  cyanogen  absorbs  one  equivalent  of  iodine.    I  haye  found  this  process  of 

freat  practical  utility,  and  recommend  it  for  the  adoption  of  my  fellow- 
pharmaceutists. 
.  Manchester,  • 

ON  THE  ELECTRICAL  RELATIONS   OF  IRON  AND  COPPER  IN 
VARIOUS  LIQUIDS  AT  DIFFERENT  TEMPERATURES. 

BT  MB.  G.  60BE. 

In  all  the  following  experiments,  the  arrangement  for  testing  the  electrical 
relations  of  those  metals  to  each  other,  consisted  of  a  test-tube  containing  the 
liquid  to  be  examined,  into  which  clean  copper  and  iron  wires,  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  asunder,  were  vertically  immersed  to 
the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  the  heat  being 
applied  by  a  small  spint-lamp  and  water-bath. 

Experiment  1.— With  a  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  distilled  water, 
iron  was  electro-positive  to  copper,  the  deflection  being  12  at  20°  C;  by  applying 
heat  it  became  more  positive,  the  deflection  being  30  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  2. — Strong  hydrocyanic  acid  at  21°  C,  copper  was  positive  to  iron,  the 
deflection  being  5,  which  increased  to  19  at  lOO*  C. 

Exp.  3. — Equal  measures  of  strong  hydrocyanic  acid  and  distilled  water, 
copper  was  positive,  deflection  J  at  24"  C,  and  10  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  4. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sesquicarbonatft  of  ammonia,  copper 
positive,  deflection  13  at  22°  C,  and  38  at  90°  C. 

Exp.  5. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphatq  of  ammonia,  iron  positive, 
deflection  19  at  22«  C,  and  30  at  100°  C. 
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Exp.  6. — Saturated  at^^ueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  iron 
positive,  the  deflection  being  11  at  22**  C,  and  25  at  1  GO''  G. 

Exp.  7.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  iron  positive, 
deflection  11  at  22''  C,  and  d2  at  100''  C. 

Exp.  8. — ^Nearly  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  iron 
positive,  deflection  1  at  23°  C,  and  40  at  60°  0. 

Exp.  9. — Strong  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash,  iron  positive,  deflection 
2at  24"*  C,  and  12  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  10. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  iron  positxre, 
deflection  1 1  at  21°  C,  and  20  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  11. — Strong  aqueous  solution  of '*  liver  of  sulphur,"  copper  positive, 
deflection  30  at  22°  0. 

Exp.  12.  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphite  of  potash,  iron  positive,  de* 
flection  16  at  21°  C,  and  32  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  13. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  iron  positive, 
deflection  11  at  21°  C.  and  18  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  14. — ^Nearly  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  copptr 
positive,  deflection  3  at  21°  C,  7  at  50°  C,  and  2  at  70°  C,  then  iron  positive, 
deflection  3  at  80°  C,  and  16  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  15. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  iron  positive 
at  15*  C. 

Exp.  16.— Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  iron  positive, 
deflection  13J  at  22°  C,  24  at  90°  C,  at  2  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  17.— Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  iron  positive,  de- 
flection 8  at  21°  C,  and  24  and  100°  C. 

Exp.  16. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  iron  podtive, 
deflection  1  at  19°  C,  and  12  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  19. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  copper 
poffltive,  deflection  3J  at  21°  C,  and  26  at  100°  C. 

-Exp.  20. — Strong  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  oopper  positive, 
deflection  38  at  20°  C,  and  48  at  95°  C. 

Exp.  21. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  commercial  oxalate  of  potash,  iron 
positive,  defection  6  at  20°  C,  and  30  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  22.-'Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  pota£^,  copper  positive, 
deflection  2i  at  21°  C,  and  20  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  23.— Strong  aqueous  solution  6f  citrate  of  potash,  iron  poidtive,  de- 
flection 6  at  20°  C  and  30  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  24. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash,  iron  positive, 
deflection  2  at  20°  C,  and  26  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  25. — Saturated  aqueous  s(dution  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  iron  positive, 
deflection  24  at  19°  C,  and  40  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  26. — Strong  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda,  iron  positive,  deflection 
6  at  20°  C,  and  20  at  100^  C. 

Exp.  27. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  iron  positive, 
deflection  1 1  at  20°  C,  and  23  at  lOO^"  C. 

Exp.  26.— Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  borate  of  soda,  iron  podtive,  de- 
flection 11  at  21''  C,  and  23  at  100<>  C. 

Exp.  29.— Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  diphosphate  of  soda,  iron  positive, 
deflection  7  at  20«  C,  and  21  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  30.~ Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  dry  dipyrophosphate  of  soda,  iron 
positive,  deflection  4  at  20°  C,  and  22  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  31.— Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  crystallized  dipyrophosphate  of  soda, 
iron  positive,  deflection  11  at  20°  C,  and  25i  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  32. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  copper  positive, 
deflection  8  at  20°  C,  and  29  at  lOO'*  C. 

Exp.  33. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  iron  positive,  de- 
flection 10  at  20°  C,  and  27  at  100°  C. 
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Exp.  34.— Saturated  aqueoiu  aolation  of  elikiride  of  sodinm,  iron  p08itiTe» 
deflection  4  at  21°  C,  and  24  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  35. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  iron  positiTe,  de- 
flection 4  at  21»  C,  and  22  at  100»  C. . 

Exp.  36. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonio-pliosphate  of  soda,  iron 
positive,  deflection  12  at  21°  C,  and  27  at  lOO^'  C. 

Exp.  37. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  oxalate  of  soda,  iron  positive,  de- 
flection 6  at  220  C,  and  24  at  100<>  C. 

Exp.  38.— Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  soda,  eopper  positiye, 
deflection  1^  at  21°  C,  and  9  at  90<>  C. ;  then  iron  positiTe,  deflection  13  at 
100<»  C. 

Exp.  39. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ditrate  of  soda,  iron  positive,  de* 
flection  6  at  21«  C,  and  26  at  lOO^  C. 

Exp.  40.-7-Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of  aoda,  iron  positive,  de- 
flection 14  at  20«'  C  and  47  at  lOO^'  C. 

Exp.  41. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  iron 
posiUve,  deflection  6  at  21"*  C,  and  20  at  lOO^"  C. 

Exp.  42. — Saturated  aqueous  soluticm  of  chloride  of  barium,  iron  positive, 
deflection  8  at  20«>  C.  and  28  at  100«  C. 

Expu  43,— Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  barjta,  iron  positive,  de- 
flection 36  at  20O  C,  and  25  at  100?  C. 

Exp.  44.  —Saturated  aqueous  solution  (3£  nitrate  of  strontia,  iron  positive, 
deflection  12  at  20^  C,  and  81  at  lOO'^  C. 

Exp.  45. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  iron  positive, 
deflection  3  at  20°  C,  and  16  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  46. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ''potash  alum,"  iron  positive,  de- 
flection 8  at  21°  C,  and  30  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  47. — ^Nearly  saturated  aqueous  solution  q£  sulphate  of  sine,  inm 
positive,  deflection  3^  at  22°  C,  and  18  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  48. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  iron  positive,  de- 
flection 2  ^2^''  C,  and  40  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  49.— Saturated  aqueous  adluti(m  of  nitrate  of  zinc,  iron  positive,  deflactioik 
4  at  22^0  a,  and  41  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  50. — Saturated  solution  of  unignited  zinc  oxide  in  strong  aqueous 
ammonia,  copper  positive,  deflection  6  at  21^°  C,  and  22  at  40°  C. 

Exp.  5 1. — Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  zinc  in  strong  aqueous  ammonia, 
copper  positive,  deflection  1  at  23^°  C^  and  20  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  52.— Saturated  solution  of  borate  of  zinc  in  strong  aqueous  ammonia, 
copper  positive,  deflection  5  at  21^°  C,  and  20  at  4^°  C. 

Exp.  53. — Saturated  solution  of  unignited  zinc  oxide  in  strong  aqueous 
sesqiucarbonate  of  ammonia,  cc^^er  positive,  deflec^n  2  at  20^°  CX,  and  22  at 
97°  C. 

Exp.  54. — Saturated  solution  of  hydrate  of  zinc  in  strong  aqueous  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  copper  ]M>sitive,  deflection  6  at  40°  C,  and  30  at  80"^  C. 

Exp.  55.— Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  zinc  in  strong  aqueous  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  copper  positive,  deflection  4  at  25*'  C,  and  35  at  98°  C. 

Exp.  56.— Saturated  solution  of  borate  of  zinc  in  strong  aqueous  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  copper  positive,  deflection  6  at  21^°  CT,  and  28  at  80°  C. 

Exp.  57. — ^Saturated  solution  of  phos{^te  of  zinc  in  strong  aqueous  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  iron  positive,  deflectbn  14  at  22°  C,  and  15^  at  60^  C. ; 
then  copp^  positive,  deflection  25  at  76°  C. 

Exp.  58. — Saturated. solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  zinc  in  strong  aqueous  ses- 
quicarbonate  of  ammonia,  cc^per  pcoitive,  deflection  4  at  22°  C,  aid  24  at  80°  C. 

Exp.  59. — Saturated  solution  of  ignited  zinc  oxide  in  strong  aqueous  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  iron  positive,  deflection  16^  at  22°  C,  and  30  at  1000°  C. 
'  Ejm.  60. — Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  zinc  in  strong  aqueous  caortic 
potash,  iron  positive,  deflection  8  at  22°  C,  and  15  at  100°  G. 
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Exp.  61.  ^Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  iron  positire,  de- 
flection 8  at  22J°  C,  and  30  at  100«  C. 

.  Exp.  62.— Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  iron  positive, 
strongly  at  20°  C,  and  at  100°  C.  •  ^ 

Exp.  63. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  iron  strongly 
positive  at  20°  C,  and  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  64. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammoniuret  of  copper,  copper 
positive,  deflection  17  at  22**  C,  and  38  at  90*>  C. 

Exp.  65. — Saturated  solution  of  borate  of  copper  in  strong  aqueous  ammonia, 
copper  positive,  deflection  19^  at  28*>  C,  and  30  at  TO**  C. 

Exp.  66.  —  Saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  copper  in  strong  aqueous 
ammonia,  copper  positive,  deflection  SO  at  18^  C,  and  Sip  at  50^  C. 

Exp.  67. — Saturated  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  copper  in  strong  aqueous 
ammonia,  copper  positive,  deflection  34  at  18<*  C,  and  42  at  96®  C. 

Exp.  68. — Saturated  solution  of  protoxide  of  copper  in  strong  aqueous  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  copper  positive,  deflection  30  at  18°  C,  and  43  at  90**  C. 

Exp.  69. — Saturated  solution  of  borate  of  copper  in  strong  aqueous  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  copper  positive,  deflection  19  J  at  22  J**  C.,  and  30  at  70*  C. 

Exp.  70. —  Saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  copper  in  strong  aqueous 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  copper  positive,  deflection  29  at  19®  C.,  and  42 
at  90°  C. 

Exp.  71. — Saturated  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  copper  in  strong  aqueous 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  copper  positive,  deflection  6  at  18®  C,  and  41 
at  95®  C. 

Exp.  72. — Saturated  solution  of  ammoniuret  of  copper  in  strong  aqueous 
ammonia,  copper  positive,  deflection  32 J  at  21  J®  C,  and  40  at  95^  C. 

Exp.  73. — Saturated  solution  of  protoxide  of  copper  in  strong  aqueous  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  iron  positive,  deflection  23  at  27®  C,  and  48J  at  70®  C. 

Exp.  74. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  the  sulphates  of 
copper  and  ammonia,  iron  positive,  strongly  at  20«  and  100®  C. 

Exp.  75. — Saturated  solution  of  protoxide  of  copper  in  strong  aqueous  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  iron  positive,  deflection  46  at  20®  C,  and  50  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  76.--Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  hydrated  proto- 
chloride  of  copper  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  iron  positive,  deflection  40 
at  20°  C,  and  42  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  77.— Saturated  solution  of  protoxide  of  copper  in  strong  aqueous  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  iron  positive,  deflection  32J  at  22^"  C.,  and  48  at  80®  C. 

Exp.  78. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  the  nitrates  of 
copper  and  ammonia,  iron  positive,  deflection  30  at  20°  C.,  and  15  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  79.  —  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  protoxide  of  copper  in  strong 
aqueous  carbonate  of  potash,  copper  positive,  deflection  3  at  18°  C,  15  at  70® 
'C,  and  10  at  95°  C. ;  then  iron  positive,  deflection  10  at  100°  C. 

•  Exp.  80.— Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  the  sulphates  ot 
copper  and  potash,  iron  positive,  deflection  55  at  20®  C,  and  58  at  100°  C. 

Exp.  81. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  protochloride  ot 
copper  and  chlorate  of  potash,  iron  positive,  deflection  54  at  20®  C,  and  40  at 
100®  C. 

Exp.  82. —  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  the  nitrates  of 
copper  and  potash,  iron  positive,  deflection  36  at  20®  C. 

Exp.  83. —  Saturated  solution  of  protoxide  of  copper  in  strong  aqueous 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  copper  positive,  deflection  3  at  18®  C,  9  at  60°  C,  and  4 
at  90«>  C;  then  iron  positive,  deflection  10  at  100®  C. 

Exp.  84. — Saturated  Saqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  the  sulphates  of 
copper  and  soda,  iron  positive,  deflection  34  at  20®  C,  and  45  at  100*  C. 

•  Exp.  85. — Saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  equal  weights  of  protochloride  of 
copper  and  chloride  of  sodium,  iron  positive,  deflection  46  at  20*  C,  and  42  at 
100*^  C. 
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Exp.  86.  Satarated  aqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  the  nitrates  of 
copper  and  soda,  iron  positive,  deflection  30  at  22^  G. 

Exp.  87. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  the  nitrates  of 
copper  and  baryta,  iron  positive,  deflection  51  at  22^  C. 

Exp.  88. — Also  of  the  nitrates  of  copper  and  strontia,  iron  positive,  deflection 
25  at  20**  C. 

Exp.  89. — Also  of  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  magnesia,  iron  positive,  de- 
flection 53  at  20''  C,  and  50  at  100®  C. 

Exp.  90. — Also  of  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc,  iron  positive,  deflection 
40  at  20*>  C,  and  45  at  100*'  C. 

Exp.  91. — Also  of  the  nitrates  of  copper  and  zinc,  iron  positive,  deflection  38 
at  20"  C. 

Exp.  92. — ^Also  of  the  nitrates  of  copper  and  lead,  iron  positive,  deflection  22 
at  20«  C. 

Exp.  93.— Also  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  protosulphate  of  iron,  iron  posi- 
tive, deflection  52  at  20**  C. 

Exp.  94. — Also  of  the  protochlorides  of  copper  and  iron,  iron  positive,  deflec- 
tion 46  at  20°  C. 

Exp.  95.— Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  iron  positive, 
deflection  7  at  22  J°  C,  and  35  at  100*»  C. 

Exp.  96. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  the  acetates  of 
copper  and  potash,  copper  positive,  deflection  10  at  22°  C.,  and  12  at  100°  0. 

Exp.  97. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  the  acetates  of 
copper  and  soda,  copper  positive,  deflection  10  at  23°  G.,  12^  at  60°  G.,  and  2 
at  95''  G. ;  then  iron  positive,  deflection  20  at  lOO^'  G. 

Exp.  98. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  equal  weights  of  the  acetates  of 
copper  and  zinc,  copper  positive,  deflection  4  at  24^  G.,  and  ^  at  40^  G. ;  then 
iron  positive,  deflection  1  at  70<»  G.,  and  35  at  100**  G. 

Exp.  99.— Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  acetates  of  copper  and  lead, 
copper  positive,  deflection  6  at  23<»  G.,  and  2  at  70«  G. ;  then  iron  positive,  de- 
flection 2  at  80°  G.,  and  26  at  100°  G. 

Exp.  .100. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper,  iron  positive, 
deflection  30  at  22  J*>  ^-        .  . 

From  the  foregomg  experiments  it  appears  that  out  of  one  hundred  chemical 
liquids  iron  was  electro^positive  to  copper  in  sixtj<six  of  them,  and  copper 
electro-positive  to  iron  in  twenty-six,  whilst  in  the  remaining  eight  liquids  the 
electrical  relations  of  those  metals  varied  with  the  alteration  of  temperature;  from 
this  result  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  strength  of  affinity  of  iron  for 
electro-negative  substances  is  generally  much  greatar  than  that  of  copper,  and 
consequently  that  iron  is  generally  more  electro-positive  than  copper,  and 
has  its  electrical  condition  more  determined  by  the  electro-negative  elements 
of  the  liquid.  In  further  support  of  [this  statement,  it  appears  that  in  every 
case  where  either  of  those  strongly  electro-negative  substances,  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  chlorine  formed  the  acid  element, 
iron  was  electro-positive  to  copper,  as  maybe  perceived  by  referring  to  ex- 
periments 5,  6,  7,  13,  15,  33,  34,  35,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  62,  63,  73, 
74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  80,  81,  82,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  and  94, 
which  include  all  the  liquids  in  which  those  substances  were  present :  and  even 
with  those  containing  many  of  the  weaker  acids,  as  boracic,  phosphoric,  pyro- 
phosphoric,  sulphurous,  chloric,  chromic,  oxalic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids. 
Iron  was  also  in  every  case  electro-positive  to  copper,  though  less  strongly, 
provided  cyanogen,  potassium,  iodine,  and  ammonia,  which  have  each  a  strong 
affinity  for  copper,  were  absent,  as  in  experiments  1,  12,  16,  18,  21,  23,  24,  25, 
28,  29,  30,  31,  37,  39,  40,  41,  and  100:  but  with  some  others  of  the  weaker 
acids,  as  carbonic  and  acetic  acids,  iron  was  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes 
negative  to  copper,  provided  the  substances  >  above  mentioned  were  absent : 
thus  with  carbonic  acid  present,  iron  was  positive  to  copper  in  experiments  10, 
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137,  and  60 ;  but  In  experiments  79  and  89  copper  was  positiTB  at  low  tempera- 
tures and  iron  at  higher  ones :  also  with  acetic  acid  present  in  experiments  9, 
$1,  and  9d,  iron  was  positive ;  but  in  experiments  22,  38,  97,  98,  and  99,  copper 
was  positive  at  low  temperatures  and  iron  at  higher  ones ;  and  in  experiment  9§ 
{x>roer  alone  was  positiye. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  cyanogen,  potas* 
aiom,  sodium,  or  ammonia  was  present,  provided  none  of  the  strong  acids,  as 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  or  chlorine  were  likewise  present,  co;^>er 
was  electro-po^tive  to  iron,  thns  in  experiments  2,  3,  4,  11,  19,  20,  50, 51,  52, 
^3,  54,  55,  56,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  and  72,  copper  was  positive  to  iron 
at  all  temperatures,  and  in  experimeuts  14  and  57  copper  and  iron  were 
alternately  positive,  whilst  in  those  of  8,  36,  and  59,  iron  was  solely  posidve ; 
these  include  all  the  cases  present.  From  these  results  we  draw  the  condnsion 
that  copper  has  generally  a  stronger  affinity  than  iron  for  cyanogen,  potassium, 
sodium,  and  ammonia ;  but  when  these  substances  are  united  with  any  of  the 
strong  acids  mentioned  above,  as  in  experiments  5,  6,  7,  15,  34,  73,  74,  75,  76, 
77,  78,  and  85,  then  in  every  case  the  superior  affiaily  of  iron  for  the  electro* 
negative  elements  renders  it  electro-positive,  and  reverses  the  electrical  conditioiw. 

The  great  prq^nderanee  of  affinity  of  cyanogen,  potassium,  sodium,  and 
ammonia,  and  especially  the  two  first  for  copper  over  iron,  and  indeed  for  most 
of  the  nobler  metals  over  nearly  all  the  baser  ones,  renders  their  compounds  of 
singular  value  in  the  beantifully  scientific  process  of  eleetro-platii)^.  Where 
the  object  is  to  d^osit  a  nolder  metal  upon  a  baser  one,  and  to  provide  a  liquid 
in  which  the  metiu  to  be  deposited  will  dissolve  freely,  and  the  article  to  receive 
the  deposit  will  be  unacted  upon.  It  also  elucidatea  a  fact  familiar  to  aU 
electro-platers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hanging  the  dissolving  plates  of  sSver 
upon  iron  firames  in  the  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium  platmg  solution,  tiiat 
whilst  there  is  the  smallest  piece  o£  silver  upon  the  frame  tM  whole  of  the 
current  of  electricity  will  enter  the  liquid  through  the  silver  and  none  through 
the  iron,  dissolving  the  former  and  ^ving  the  latter  nntouched.  Further,  if 
an  iron  plate  be  substituted  for  the  dissolving  sflver  one  in  such  a  solution,  the 
current  of  ^ectrieity  will  be  nearly  or  wholly  stopped,  which  shows  that  the 
apparent  electric  conductibility  of  a  liquid  depends  not  only  upon  its  own 
specific  nature,  but  also  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  kind  of  material  of  which 
the  electrodes  are  formed. 

Birmingham^  July^  1853. 

RACEMIC  ACID. 

B  ACEUic  add  was  first  discovered  by  Kestner,  a  manufacturer  of  tartaric  add 
at  Thann,  in  the  department  of  the  Yosges,  in  the  year  1820.  It  was  called 
thannic  acid  by  its  discoverer ;  but  on  its  being  found  by  Berzelius  to  have  the 
same  composition  as  tartaric  acid,  the  name  paratartaric  add  was  siven  to  it ; 
and  this  was  subsequently  changed  by  Gmdin  to  uvic  add,  and  by  Gay-Lussac 
to  racemic  add.  In  additicm  to  these  aliases,  it  has  also  been  called  vinic  add ; 
but  the  name  given  to  it  by  Gay-Lussac  is  that  by  which  it  is  now  generally 
designated  by  Chemists.  Besides  these  frequent  changes  of  name,  its  histcsy 
presents  another  peculiarity.  For  nearly  thirty  years  it  was  i«cdved  by 
Chemists  as  a  product  derived  exdusively  from  the  grapes  grown  in  the  Upper 
Bhine  and  the  Vosges,  the  district  in  which  it,  was  first  discoverod  by  Kestner, 
and  it  has  been  assumed  by  most  chemical  writers,  that  it  was  a  constantiy 
occurring  product  of  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  aod  from  the  tartar  of  those 
districts,  but  these  representations  have  subsequently  proved  to  have  been 
entirely  erroneous. 

Until  the  year  ]849«  the  interest  attached  to  racemic  add  was  derived  firom 
the  circumstances  of  its  being  isomeric  with  tartaric  adwl,  and  a^eeing  with 
that  add  also  in  its  origin,  and  in  some  of  its  ehaiactera  and  pn^ierties,  while  in 
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other  respects  it  was  clearl;|r  disUnguisbed  from  it.  Indeed,  so  different  tras  it 
feund  to  be  from  tartaric  acid  in  some  of  its  reactions,  that  on  its  first  discorerj 
it  was  mistaken  for  oxalic  acid,  and  was  actually  sold  as  such. 

The  following  are  the  principal  diaracters  b j  which  raoemic  acid  is  distiB* 
guished  from  tartaric  acid : — 

Tartaric  acid  is  soluble  in  rather  less  than  its  weight  of  cold  water.  When  a 
raj  of  polarized  light  is  made  to  pass  through  the  solution,  the  pkuM  of  pola- 
rization of  the  ray  is  turned  to  the  right.  If  the  solution  be  added  to  Mme 
water,  or  to  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  no  immediate  precipitate  is 
formed,  but  after  standing  for  some  time,  if  the  solutions  have  not  been  too 
dilute,  a  crystalline  deposit  of  tartrate  of  lime  takes  place. 

Bacemic  acid  requires  between  five  and  six  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  sfdutioiL. 
When  a  ray  of  polarized  light  is  made  to  pass  through  the  solution,  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  we  ray  is  not  altered.  If  the  solution  be  added  to  lime  water, 
or  to  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  an  immediate  precipitate  of 
raoemate  of  lime  is  fbraoed. 

In  1849,  greatly  increased  interest  was  excited  in  regard  to  raoemic  acid,  by 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Pasteur,  which  were  puUished  in  that  year. 

Pasteur  discovered  that  raoemic  acid  is  a  compound  of  two  acids,  one  of  iHiidi 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  right,  and  ike  otiber  to 
the  left ;  he  therefore  called  tiiem  Dextrcracemic  acid  and  Levo^racemie  acid. 
These  two  acids  enter  into  racemic  acid  in  equal  quantities.  Thebr  crystalline 
forms,  which  are  id^itical  in  all  their  individual  parts,  are  symmetrical 
polyhedrons,  incapable  of  coinciding  by  superposition.  The  corresponding  salts 
of  these  acids  likewise  exhibit  the  most  striking  analogies  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  properties ;  the  only  difference  between  them  consisting  in  the  opposite 
directions  in  which  they  turn  the  plane  of  jpolarization  of  a  ray  of  light,  and  in 
the  s^mmetij  in  opposite  directions,  of  their  crystalline  forms.  Dextro-racemic 
acid  18  identical  witn  ordinary  tartaric  add. 

If  two  equal  quantities  of  racemic  acid  be  neutralized,  the  one  with  soda  and 
the  other  with  ammonia,  and  the  solutions  mixed,  the  liquid  by  cooling,  or  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  deposits  a  double  salt,  racemate  of  soda  and  ammontOt 
which,  with  care,  may  be  obtained  in  well-defined  crystals  of  considerable  siae. 
These  crystals  are  rectangular  prisms,  having  their  lateral  edges  replaced  by 
planes,  and  the  intersection  of  two  only  of  these  planes  with  the  temunal  faces 
of  the  prism  are  replaced  by  fiusets ;  hence  the  crystals  are  hemihedraL  On 
minutely  examining  these  crystals  one  by  one,  it  was  found  that  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  crystals  in  the  one  having  the  hemihednd  facets 
oppositely  but  symmetrically  situated  to  those  in  the  other.  The  crystals  of 
one  of  these  groups  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right ;  those  oi  the 
other  to  the  left,  in  other  respects  liie  crystals  of  the  two  groups  are  absolutely 
identical. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  complete  separation  of  tiie  two  kinds  of  crystals  by 
merely  picking  them  out ;  but  after  separating  them  in  this  yrtiy  as  well  as 
possible,  and  drying  ihem  on  bibulous  paper  to  remove  the  adhering  mother- 
liquid,  complete  purifieation  may  be  effected  by  dissolving  each  kind  of  crystals 
in  separate  portions  of  water,  and  crystallizing  again. 

These  two  grouM  of  crystals  contain  respectively  dextro-rctcemic  add  and 
ievo^racemic  aad.  That  the  add  in  the  one  ^up  is  diierent  from  tiiat  in  tiie 
oliier,  and  that  neither  <^them,  taken  alone,  is  the  same  as  raoemic  acid,  may  be 
shown  by  ^ssoMng  a  crystal  frohi  either  sroup  in  water  and  add&ig  a  solution 
of  a  lime  salt.  If  the  scxutions  be  somewhat  dilute,  no  immediate  predpitate 
will  be  formed,  but  after  some  time  brilRant  isolated  crystals  will  appear,  con- 
sisting of  right  rhombic  prisms,  pasdng  into  the  octohednd  form  at  the  angles 
of  the  base.  In  short,  the  lime  salt  is  precipitated  with  all  the  diaracters  of 
tartrate  of  lime.  The  solutions  of  both  kmds  of  crystals  behaTe  in  the  same 
way.    But  if,  instead  of  taking  separate  crystals,  two  crystals  bdongipg*  to 
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different  sroups  be  dissolved  together,  the  precipitate  with  the  lime^  salt,  even 
in  very  dUute  solutions,  will  form  immediately  or  after  a  few  seconds,  in  the  state 
of  an  amorphous  powder  or  of  small  thin  luminae,  either  isolated  or  arranged  in 
stellated  groups,  according  to  the  slowness  of  the  precipitation — in  short,  pre- 
senting all  the  characters  of  racemate  of  lime. 

Kacemic  acid,  however,  is  not  a  mere  mixture  of  dextro-racemic  and  levo- 
racemic  add,  for  every  crystal  of  racemic  acid,  however  small,  gives,  wiUi  a  lime 
salt,  the  distinguishing  character  of  racemate  of  lime.  In  fact,  the  two  acids 
cannot  exist  together  m  a  solution  without  combining  and  forming  racemic  acid. 
The  same  is  the  ease  with  all  the  salts  of  these  adds,  exceptmg  the  double 
racemate  of  soda  and  ammonia  already  described,  and  the  double  racemate  of 
soda  and  potash  which  is  isomorphous  with  it. 

Dextro-racemic  acid  and  levo^racemic  acid  are  obtained  from  their  respective 
salts  in  the  same  way  as  tartaric  acid  would  be  obtained  from  a  tartrate.  If 
nitrate  of  lead  or  of  lime  be  added  to  a  solution  of  dextro-racemate  of  soda  and 
ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  subsequently  treated  with* sulphuric  acid,  a  slight 
excess  of  the  latter  being  used,  dextro-racemic  acid  will  be  set  free,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  crystals  if  the  solution  be  concentrated  to  a  proper  degree.  Fine 
well-formed  crystals  may  be  thus  obtained  by  slow  evaporation.  These  crystals 
are  obli(|ue  rectangular  jjrisms,  with  hemihedral  modifications.  They  are 
identical  m  every  respect  with  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  It  is  convenient,  however, 
to  retain  the  name  dextro-racemic  acid  when  we  wish  to  refer  to  it  as  one  of  the 
constituents  of  racemic  acid,  or  to  contrast  its  properties  with  those  of  levo- 
racemic  acid. 

Levo-racemic  acid  is  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  dextro-racemic 
acid.  It  has  also  the  same  composition,  density,  and  solubility.  The  crystalline 
forms  of  the  two  acids  are  symmetrical,  so  that,  although  their  faces  are  predsely 
the  same  in  form,  number,  and  magnitude,  they  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  by 
superposition,  just  as  the  right  hand,  although  similar  to  the  left  hand,  cannot 
be  su{)erposed  to  it,  so  as  to  bring  the  similar  parts  together.  While  dextro- 
racemic  acid,  in  common  with  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  turns  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  right,  levo-racemic  acid  turns  it  to  exactly  the 
same  extent  to  the  left.  The  chemical  properties  of  these  two  acids  are  the 
same,  being  those  of  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  and,  therefore,  levo-racemic  acid 
might,  without  any  impropriety,  be  called  levo-tartaric  acid. 

The  crystals  of  both  these  acids  are  strongly  pyro'electric.  Each  crystal 
when  heated  or  cooled  becomes  charged  with  opposite  electricity  at  its  two  ends ; 
but  under  these  circumstances  the  direction  of  the  positive  and  negative  poles  in 
a  crystal  of  dextro-racemic  acid  is  precisely  opposite  to  that  which  occurs  in  a 
crystal  of  levo-racemic  acid. 

The  relations  of  form,  rotatory  power,  and  chemical  properties,  already  noticed 
in  the  dextro-racemic  and  levo-racemic  acids  are  also  found  in  the  salts  of  these 
acids.  All  the  chemical  properties  of  the  tartrates  or  dextro-racemates  are 
reproduced,  even  in  the  minutest  details,  in  the  corresponding  levo-racemates. 
To  each  dextro-racemate  there  corresponds  a  levo-racemate,  difibring  only  from 
the  former  in  the  position  of  the  hemihedral  facets  and  the  direction  of  the 
rotatory  power. 

The  publication  of  these  very  interesting  results  by  Pasteur  in  1849,  excited 
increased  interest  among  Chemists  in  reference  to  the  history  of  racemic  acid. 
In  the  inquiries  which  were  made  at  this  time  by  Pasteur,  it  was  ascertained 
that  instead  of  this  acid  bein^,  as  had  been  represented,  a  constantly  occurring 
product  in  the  district  in  which  it  was  originally  discovered,  Kestner,  the  dis- 
coverer, had  never  met  with  it  since  1820,  and  then  only  on  one  occasion.  It 
now  became  a  question  whether,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  racemic  acid 
resulted  from  the  transformation  of  tartaric  acid  under  some  chemical  agendes, 
or  whether  it  was  really  a  natural  product. 

Inquiries  were  instituted  with  reference  to  these  points,  and  in  1851  the 
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Society  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris  offered  a  prize  for  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
following  questions : — 

1st.  Are  there  any  tartars  which  contain  racemic  acid  ready  formed? 

2nd.  What  are  the  circumstances  under  which  tartaric  acid  may  be  conyerted 
into  racemic  acid? 

At  this  period  racemic  acid  was  only  met  with  in  collections  of  chemical  pro- 
ducts, w.here  small  specimens  of  it  were  carefully  treasured.  Towards  the  close 
of  1851,  however,  it  was  suddenly  offered  for  sale  in  London  by  one  of  the 
wholesale  dealers  in  chemicals.*  The  announcement  of  this  fact  in  Paris  appears 
to  have  created  some  excitement  among  the  Chemists  there,  it  being  supposed 
that  a  new  source  or  means  of  production  had  been  discovered^  but  it  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  this  supply  was  of  limited  extent,  that  it  had  been 
obtained  from  Germany,  and  was,  we  believe,  part  of  Kestner^s  original  product. 

About  this  period  also  Mitscherlich  informed  Pasteur  that  a  manufacturing 
"Chemist  in  Saxony,  of  the  name  of  Fikentcher,  prepared  racemic  acid,  and 
Pasteur  undertook  a  journey  there  to  make  further  inquiries  respecting  it.  He 
found  that  the  racemic  acid  was  then  obtained  in  very  small  quantities  only  in 
the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid,  but  that  it  had  sometimes  occurred  in  larger 
quantity  when  tartars  from  Trieste  has  been  used. 

Pasteur  afterwards  visited  a  manufactory  near  Vienna,  where  he  also  found 
racemic  acid  in  small  quantity  among  the  crystals  of  tartaric  add. 

From  the  inquiries  thus  made,  Pasteur  was  led  to  consider  that  racemic  acid 
is  a  natural  product,  existing  in  some  but  not  in  all  the  tartars  from  which 
tartaric  acid  is  made :  that  it  exists  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  crude  than  it 
does  in  the  half-refined  tartars  :  that  the  tartars  of  Austria  contain  it,  but  in 
very  small  quantity :  that  the  tartars  of  Naples  contain  it  in  larger  quantity; 
and  that  those  of  Alsace  and  Burgundy  either  do  not  contain  it  at  all,  or  in  such 
small  quantity  that  it  is  always  l3t  in  the  mother-liquors. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  investigations  and  conclusions,  however, 
Pasteur  has  announced  the  very  important  fact,  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
<effectin^  the  transformation  of  tartaric  acid  into  racemic  acid.  The  means  by 
which  this  is  done  are  not  yet  made  public. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  AMMONIA  AND  AMMONIACAL  SALTS 
(^Concluded  from  page  68.) 

A  GREAT  variety  of  processes  have  been  patented  within  the  last  few  years  by 
"Mr.  Laming  and  Mr.  Hills,  having  for  their  object  the  purification  of  coal  gas  and 
the  obtaining  of  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts.  In  his  patent  of  November  4, 
1847,  Mr.  Laming  claims  the  use  of  the  undermentioned  salts  for  the  above-named 
purposes,  the  solution  of  which  is  absorbed  into  sawdust,  or  other  porous  material, 
and  placed  in  the  purifying  vessel  of  the  gas-works — viz.,  chloride  of  calcium,  the 
muriates  and  sulphates  of  manganese,  iron,  and  zinc;  the  carbonates  of  manganese, 
iron,  zinc,  and  lead.  The  oxides  of  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  or  lead,  may  also  be 
added  to  any  of  the  above  materials.  The  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  salts  contained 
in  the  spent  purifying  materials  may  be  removed  by  heat  or  washing. 

The  specification  of  the  same  patent  ^contains  an  account  of  certain  modes  of 
treating  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gas-works,  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  and  sulphate  of 
lead,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  either  an  oxide  or  carbonate  of  lead, 
of  sufficient  purity  to  serve  as,  or  be  converted  into,  white  lead. 

Mr.  Laming  converts  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  contained  in  gas-liquors  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia  by  the  following  process: — ^A  mixture  of  deutoxide  of  copper 
and  charcoal,  or  other  form  of  carbon  in  fine  powder,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve 
parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  is  introduced  into  a  retort  made 
red  hot  and  furnished  with  an  eduction-pipe,  which  passes  through  cold  water,  and 
finally  enters  into  the  gas-liquor.     The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  soon  takes 

*  Mr.  G.  Simpson,  1,  Eennington  Eoad* 
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phtx  hy  the  vnUm  of  the  carbon  with  the  oxygen  of  the  metal^  and  this  gas 
combming  with  the  base  of  the  hjdrosulphate  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  ga»- ' 
liqnor,  conTerta  it  into  carbonate,  with  liberation  of  hydro^ulpharic  acid.  When 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  ceases  to  come  away,  nearly  all  the  carbon  wiU  have  disappeared 
from  the  retort,  and  the  copper  which  it  contains  become  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  The  charge  is  then  drawn  and  left  to  cool,  while  a  second  charge  of  similar 
materials  is  being  worked  off,  during  which  time  the  copper  re-absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  becomes  again  deutoxide  of  copper,  which  may  then  be  used  anew  with 
fresh  carbon. 

Mr.  Hills,  in  his  patent  of  Not.  28,  1849,  claims  the  use  of  the  sub-snlphates, 
the  ozychlorides,  and  the  hydrated  or  precipitated  oxides  of  iron  (whidi  he 
prefers  to  use  in  a  rather  damp  state),  either  by  thenseWes  or  mixed  with  snlphate 
of  lime,  or  sulphate  or  muriate  of  magnesia,  baryta,  strontia,  potash,  or  soda;  and  he 
causes  them  to  be  absorbed  into  or  mixed  with  sawdust  or  peat  charcoal  in  coarse 
powder,  or  breeze,  or  other  porous  or  absorbent  material,  so  as  to  make  a  yery  porous 
substance  easily  permeable  by  the  gas.  This  material  is  to  be  put  into  a  purifier  (a 
dry  lime  purifier  will  answer  the  purpose)  and  the  gas  is  to  be  passed  through  it;  by 
this  means  the  ammonia  and  other  products  are  al^orfoed.  By  the  admission  of  air 
and  application  of  beat  to  the  material  so  saturated  with  ammonia,  this  substance  is 
driven  off*  and  collected  by  passing  it  through  a  condenser,  or  the  ammonia  may  be 
fixed  by  an  acid  and  converted  directly  into  sulphate  or  moriate  of  ammonia.  If 
sulphate  of  lime  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  be  present  in  the  purifying  material,  these 
salts  will  be  decomposed  with  the  formatwn  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  mi^ 
then  be  washed  out  of  the  purifying  material,  ooncentrated  by  evapciation,  and 
crystallized. 

Mr.  Laming,  in  his  patent  of  April  23,  1850,  daims  the  use  of  muriate  of  iron,  <^ 
muriate  of  iron  decomposed  by  lime  into  chloride  of  calcium  and  oxide  of  iron,  of 
sulphate  of  iron  decomposed  by  its  equivalent  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  adding 
to  the  solution  of  muriate  of  iron  thus  produced,  enough  hydrate  of  lime  tadecompose 
it  into  chloride  of  calcium  and  precipitated  oxide  of  iron.  In  these,  and  in  various 
modified  forms  of  the  same  process,  muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained  from  the 
purifying  material  when  it  has  served  its  purpose,  and  has  been  removed  from  the 
purifying  vessel.  Mr.  Laming  also  claims  tlie  use  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime 
and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  a  mixture  of  hydrated  or  precipitated  oxide  of  iron  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  magnesian  limestone,  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  water,  phosphate  of  lime 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  lastly,  of  a  mixture  containing  sulphate  of 
magnesia  or  chloride  of  magnesium  or  calcium,  or  one  or  more  of  them  in  combination 
with  oxide  of  copper,  and  mixed  or  not  with  lime  or  magnesia,  or  both  or  either,  or 
both  of  the  carbonates  of  those  earths.  In  all  these  cases,  the  salts  employed  are 
mixed  with  sawdust  or  some  other  porous  substance,  and  the  material  so  compounded 
is  placed  in  the  purifying  vessels  of  the  gas-works.  The  gas  in  its  passage  through 
the  purifiers  gives  up  its  ammonia,  which  is  afterwards  obtained  as  sulphate  or 
muriate  of  ammonia,  by  washing  the  material  when  it  has  become  fully  saturated 
with  ammonia. 

Messrs.  Crane  and  Jullien,  in  their  patent  of  January  18,  1848,  describe  a  method 
of  manufacturing  ammonia  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  hydrocyanate,  or  free  ammonia, 
by  passing  any  of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  nitrogen,  together  with  any  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  or  any  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  a  compound  of  carbon  or 
even  free  hydrogen,  through  a  tube  or  pipe  containing  any  catalytic  or  contact  sub- 
stance, as  follows  :-~Oxides  of  nitrogen  (such  for  instance  as  the  gases  liberated 
in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid),  however  procured,  are  to  be  mixed  in  such  pro- 
portion with  any  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  such  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide  or  acid  as  results  from  the  contact  of  the  vapour  of  water  with 
ignited  carbonaceous  matters,  and  the  hydrogen  comi>ound  or  mixture  containing 
hydrogen,  may  be  in  slight  excess,  so  as  to  ensure  the  conversion  of  the  ^rhole  of  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  oxide  so  employed,  into  either  ammonia  or  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which  may  be  known  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  red  fumes  on  allowing 
some  of  the  gaseous  matter  to  come  in  contact  with  atmo»pi»eric  air.  The  catalytic 
or  contact  substance  which  Messrs.  Crane  and  Jullien  prefer,  is  platinum,  which  nmy 
be  either  in  the  state  of  sponge,  or  asbestos  coated  or  covered  with  platinum.  This 
catalytic  substance  is  to  be  placed  in  a  tube,  and  heated  to  about  600''  Fahr.,  so  as 
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to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  product,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  deposition 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  passes  onwards  into  a  vessel  of  the  description  well 
known  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
condenser,  for  this  purpose,  must  be  furnished  with  a  safety-pipe  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  uncondensed  matter,  and  made  to  dip  into  a  solution  of  any  substance 
capable  of  comluning  with  hydrocyanic  acid  or  ammonia  where  they  would  be 
condensed.    A  solution  of  salt  of  iron  is  preferable  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HiUs  took  out  a  patent,  October  19,  1848,  for  improvements  in  treating 
certain  salts  and  gases  or  vapours,  in  whicdi  he  describes  a  method  of  distilling 
the  vidatile  solution  of  ammonia  for  the  purpose  of  producing  ammonia  of  a  more 
highly  concentrated  character.  For  this  purpose  he  employs  a  tower,  circular  by 
preference,  which  should  be  about  ten  diameters  in  height;  this  is  to  be  furnished 
with  gratings,  placed  from  three  to  four  feet  apart  throughout  the  wh<de  height  c^f 
the  tower;  the  spaces  between  each  being  filled  with  coke,  pieces  of  eavthenware, 
or  other  substances,  to  form  greatly  divided  media.  The  volatile  solution  to  be 
distilled,  whether  pure  or  combined  with  other  matters,  is  to  be  introduced  at  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  allowed  to  percolate  through  the  coke,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  a  jet  of  steam  or  heated  air  is  introduced  at  the  bottom,  which,  in  its  ascent, 
meets  the  ammonia  distributed  over  a  great  amount  of  surface,  by  which  means 
the  more  volatile  parts  of  the  ammonia  become  vaporized  and  carried  off  by  the 
steam  ;  this  being  collected  at  the  top  and  conveyed  to  a  refrigerator  and 
condensed,  while  &  waste  liquor  escapes  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower.  As  an 
jiuxiUary  to  this  apparatus,  another  tower  is  placed  on  the  top  of  that  already  described. 
This  the  patentee  calls  a  concentrator:  it  is  filled  with  the  same  materials  as  tiie 
other,  and  furnished  with  a  coil  of  pipe,  through  which  the  solution  of  ammonia  is  to 
be  passed  when  introduced  to  the  lower  tower;  the  vapours  arising  from  this 
partially  vaporize  the  ammonia  in  the  pipe,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  more 
aqueous  parts  of  the  vapours  are  condensed  before  passing  off  to  the  condenser. 

Dr.  Bichardson's  process,  patented  January  26,  1850,  for  manufacturing  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  consists  in  subliming  the  double  salt  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  obtained  by  the  foUowing  method:— The  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas- 
works is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  .application  of  heat,  untU 
the  solution  is  rendered  nearly  neutral ;  the  precipitate  is  then  allowed  to  subside, 
and  the  clear  liquor  drawn  off,  concentrated  by  boiling  to  from  50  to  60^  Twaddle 
(spec.  grav.  1,250  to  1,300),  and  crystallized.  If  preferred,  the  gas-water  may  be 
neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid  before  it  is  added  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. The  double  salt  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  may  also  be  obtained, 
by  sut^jecting  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  either  in  solution  or  in  a  damp  state,  to  a 
current  of  ammoniacal  gas,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  gas-water,  guano,  or  any 
other  matter  from  which  ammonia  can  be  procured  by  destructive  distillation  with 
« quick-lime ;  the  amuioniacal  gas  being  purified  before  use  by  passing  it  through 
water. 

Michlel's  mode  of  obtaining  sulphate  of  ammonia,  patented  April  30, 1850,  is  as 
follows  : — ^The  ammoniacal  liquors  of  the  gas  works  are  combined  with  sulphate  and 
oxide  of  lead,  which  is  obtained  and  prepared  in  the  following  way  :— Sulphuret  of 
lead  in  its  natural  state  is  taken  and  reduced  to  small  fragments  by  any  convenient 
crushing  apparatus^  it  is  then  submitted  to  a  roasting  process,  in  a  suitably 
jarranged  reverberatory  furnace  of  the  following  construction; — ^The  furnace  is 
formed  of  two  shelves,  or  rathor  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  and  one  shelf,  and  there 
is  a  commnnication  from  the  lower  to  the  upper.  The  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead, 
previously  ground,  is  then  spread  over  the  smrface  of  tl^  upper  shel^  to  a  thickness 
of  about  2  or  2§  inches,  and  there  it  is  submitted  to  the  beat  of  the  furnace.  It 
remains  thus  for  about  two  hours,  at  which  time  it  is  drawn  off  the  upper  shelf  and 
spread  over  the  lower  shelfor  bottom  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  exposed  to  a  greater 
heat  for  a  certain  time,  during  which  it  is  weU  stirred,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
all  the  parts  equally  to  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  fusion  of 
any  portion  of  it  is  prevented.  By  Ma  process  tiie  sulphuret  of  lead  becomes  conr 
verted,  partiy  into  sulphate  and  partly  into  oxide  of  lead.  This  product  of  sulphate 
and  oxide  of  lead  is  to  be  crushed  by  any  ordinary  means,  and  reduced  to  about  the 
same  degree  of  fineness  as  coarse  sand.  It  is  now  to  be  combined  with  the  ammo- 
niacal liquors,  when  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  lead  will  be 
l^odueed. 

i2 
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In  order  to  obtain  ralphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  with  the  greatest  poMible 
economy,  Mr.  Spence  patented,  Norember  12,  1850,  the  following  process  : — A  series 
of  two  or  more,  say  for  instance  four  cylindrical  boilers  are  placed  at  such  a  distance, 
one  aboTO  the  other,  that  the  contents  of  the  upper  boiler  may  be  drawn  off  into  the 
one  next  below  it.  Each  boiler  is  furnished  with  a  cock,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of 
the  contents  of  the  boiler  from  one  to  the  other  throughout  the  series.  Each  of  these 
Tessels  contains  gas-liquor,  from  a  reservoir  of  which  a  pipe  passes  to  the  upper 
boiler,  which  is  also  furnished  with  an  exit-pipe.  Into  the  lower  boiler  high^ 
pressure  steam  is  passed,  which  soon  causes  the  gas-liquor  to  boil,  and  the  rapour  of 
ammonia  and  water  passes  off  through  an  exit-pipe  into  the  boiler  placed  next 
aboTe  it  in  the  series,  the  liquor  in  which  is  thus  also  brought  to  boil,  the  yapour  <tf 
ammonia  and  water  passing  off  from  it  in  the  same  way  to  the  boiler  next  above  it, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  series.  By  the  time  the  vapour  of  ammonia  passes  off 
from  the  uppermost  boiler  it  has  become  so  concentrated,  that  on  passing  it  into 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  a  concentrated  solution  of  either  of  those  salts  is  obtained, 
of  sufficient  specific  gravity  to  cry8talli2e  without  evaporation,  and  thus  a  consider- 
able saving  in  fuel  and  time  is  effected,  and  the  ammoniacal  gas-liquor  is  most 
Uioroughly  exhausted.  Fresh  supplies  of  ammoniacal  liquor  are  constantly  fur- 
nished to  the  uppermost  boiler  from  the  reservoir ;  whilst  the  partially  exhausted 
liquors  are  run  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  vessels  in  succession,' and  the  exhausted 
liquors  run  off  to  waste  from  the  lowermost  vessel  of  the  series.  As  the  gas-liquors 
often  contain  some  fixed  ammoniacal  salts,  Mr.  Spence  recommends  the  addition  of 
lime  to  the  contents  of  the  boilers,  in  order  to  render  free  the  ammonia  contained  in 
such  salts. 

Mr.  Wilson  patented,  December  7th,  1850,  the  following  process  of  obtaining 
sulphate  of  ammonia  from  the  waste  products  of  coke-ovens  and  other  furnaces. 
For  this  purpose  he  employs  the  following  apparatus : — ^An  iron  column  linel  with 
lead,  or  a  brick  column  lined  with  fire-bricks  and  weU  burnt  day,  is  filled  with  coke 
or  round  pebbles ;  this  column  has  an  area  or  cross  section  five  or  six  times  that  of 
the  chimney  connected  with  the  coke-ovens,  and  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  column,  which  can  be  supported  on  cross  bars,  is  a 
space  of  three  feet  left  elear,  in  which  is  placed  a  cistern,  constructed  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  column,  and  another  similar  cistern  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
column,  its  bottom  being  pierced  full  of  holes.  The  lower  cistern  is  then  filled  with 
sulphuric  acid  so  diluted,  that,  when  saturated  with  ammonia,  it  shall  not  form  a 
solution  of  sufficient  density  to  cause,  on  evaporation  by  the  heat  of  the  column,  an 
incrustation  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  gaseous  products  of  combustion  are  then 
made  to  pass  through  the  lower  dstem  up  the  column  of  coke,  and  as  the  acid  liquor 
of  the  lower  cistern  is  continually  forced  by  suitable  means  into  the  upper  perforated 
cistern,  the  ammonia  in  its  passage  upwards  comes  into  contact  with  the  acid  trick- 
ling down  through  the  column,  and  is  thus  prevented  &om  passing  off  with  the  other* 
pr^ucts  of  combustion,  which  are  conveyed  by  an  exit-pipe  into  the  chimney. 
When  the  acid  liquor  has  become  neutralized  by  the  ammonia,  it  is  drawn  off^ 
filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystallized,  a  fresh  supply  of  acid  being  placed  in  the 
lower  cistern. 

Mr.  Laming  i>atented,  August  12th,  1852,  the  following  method  of  manufacturing 
sulphate  of  ammonia  from  the  ammoniacal  liquors  of  gas-works.  The  ammonia  is 
first  separated  in  its  simple  form,  or  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  any  known  means, 
after  which  it  is  converted  into  sulphite  of  ammonia,  by  causing  streams  of  sul- 
phurous acid  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  the  sulphite  of  ammonia  ia 
finally  converted  into  sulphate  by  exposing  it  to  the  combined  influences  of  atmo- 
spheric air  and  water. 

Dr.  Ure,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  states  that  7200  gallona 
of  ammoniacal  gas-liquor  treated  with  4500  lbs.  of  sulphuric  add,  sp.  grav.  1625, 
produces  2400  gallons  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  sp.  grav.  1150.  As  a 
gallon  of  solution  of  ordinary  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  the  above  strength,  contains 
three  pounds  of  crystallized  sulphate,  it  follows  that  in  the  above  case  the  product 
is  at  the  rate  of  one  pouAd  per  gidlon  of  gas-liquor,  which  is  almost  double  the 
quantity  ordinarily  obtained. 

The  quantity  of  ammoniacal  liquor  obtained  at  one  of  the  liondon  gas-works, 
during  one  year,  from  the  distillation  of  51,100  tons  of  coal,  was  224,800  gallons. 

Ammonia  Meter,— In  order  to  determine  the  strength  of  any  given  solution  of 
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ammonia,  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffin,  of  Baker  Street,  has  constructed  a  useful  instrument, 
termed  an  ammonia  meter.  This  instrument  is  founded  on  the  following  facts:— 
That  mixtures  of  liquid  ammonia  with  water  possess  a  specific  gravity,  which  is 
the  mean  of  the  specific  gravities  of  their  components  ;  that  in  all  solutions  of 
ammonia,  a  quantity  of  anhydrous  ammonia,  weighing  212^  grains,  which  he  calls  a 
test-atom,  displaces  300  grains  of  water,  and  reduces  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  to  the  extent  of  .00125;  and,  finally,  that  the  strongest  solution  of  ammonia, 
which  it  is  possible  to  prepare  at  the  temperature  of  62®  Fahr.,  contains  in  an 
imperial  gallon  of  solution  one  hundred  test-atoms  of  ammonia. 

The  ammonia  meter  is  accompanied  by  a  table,  containing  six  columns  of 
numbers.  The  first  column  shows  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solutions;  the  second 
column  the  weight  of  an  imperial  gallon  in  pounds  and  ounces;  the  third  column 
the  percentage  of  ammonia  by  weight;  the  fourth  column  the  degree  of  the  solution, 
as  indicated  by  the  instrument,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  test-atoma  of 
ammonia  present  in  a  gallon  of  the  liquor;  the  fifth  column  shows  the  number  of 
grains  of  ammonia  contained  in  a  gallon ;  and  the  sixth  column  the  atomic  volume  of 
the  solution,  or  that  measure  of  it  which  contains  one  test-atom  of  ammonia.  For 
instance,  one  gallon  of  liquid  ammonia,  sp.  grav.  880  weighs  8lbs.  12.8  oz.  avoirdupois, 
its  percentage  of  ammonia,  by  weight,  is  33.117,  it  contains  96  test  atoms  of 
ammonia  in  one  gallon,  and  ,20400.0  grains  of  ammonia  in  one  gallon  ;  and,  lastly, 
104.16  septems  containing  one  test  atom  of  ammonia.  Although  no  hydrometer, 
however  accurately  constructed,  is  at  all  equal  to  the  centigrade  mode  of  chemicuil 
testing,  yet  the  Ammonia  Meter  and  the  table  accompanying  it,  will  be  found  very 
useful  to  the  manufacturer,  enabling  him  not  only  to  determine  the  actual  strength 
of  any  given  liquor,  but  the  precise  amount  of  dilution  necessary  to  convert  it  into 
a  liquor  of  any  other  desired  strength,  whilst  the  direct  quotation  of  the  number  of 
grains  of  real  ammonia  contained  in  a  gallon  of  solution  of  any  specific  gravity,  will 
enable  him  to  judge  at  a  glance  of  the  money- value  of  any  given  sample  of 
ammonia. 
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Much  interest  and  excitement  have  been  created  among  scientific  men  and 
others  by  the  trial  of  a  case  "  Gillespie  versus  Russel,"  which  came  before  the 
Lord  President  and  a  jury  in  Edinburgh  on  Friday,  the  29th  of  July,  and  occu- 
pied the  court  for  six  entire  days.  The  question  at  issue  related  to  the  desig- 
nation of  a  substance  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  extensivelv  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  This  substance  has  by  some  persons  been  considered 
to  be  a  variety  of  coal,  while  others  have  denied  the  correctness  of  that  desig- 
nation, considering  it  to  partake  more  of  the  characters  of  a  shale  or  argillaceous 
bitumen  than  those  of  a  true  coal.  The  subject  is  highly  interesting  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  and  having  elicited  opinions  in  evidence  from  a  very  large 
number  of  eminent  men  as  Chemists,  Geologists,  Mineralogists,  Microscopists, 
and  Engineers,  we  have  been  induced  to  allow  it  to  occupy  a  larger  space  than 
we  usually  devote  to  matters  of  this  kind. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Honyman  Gillespie,  heiress  of  entail  in  possession  of  the  lands  of 
Torbanehill,  in  the  parish  of  Bathgate  and  county  of  Linlithgow,  and  Mr.  William 
Gillespie,  her  husband,  were  pursuers  in  the  action ;  and  James  Bussel  and  Son, 
coalmasters,  Blackbraes,  as  a  company,  and  James  Bussel,  senior,  writer  in  Falkirk, 
and  James  Russel,  junior,  residing  at  Arnotdale,  near  Falkirk,  his  son,  the  individual 
partners  of  said  company,  defenders. 

The  nature  of  the  action  will  be  understood  from  the  following  statement  of  the 
case : — 

For  the  pursuers  it  is  stated  that,  by  missive  of  agreement  for  a  lease,  of  dates 
March  2U  and  April  1,  1850,  it  was  arranged  that  a  lease  should  be  granted  by  the 
pursuers  to  the  defenders  of  **  the  whole  coal,  ironstone,  iron-ore,  limestone,  and  fire- 
clay (but  not  to  comprehend  copper,  or  any  other  minerals  whatsoever,  except  those 
herein  specified),  in  the  lands  ot*  Torbanehill,  lying  in  the  parish  of  Bathgate  and 
county  of  Linlithgow,  and  bounded  as  follows,  viz.,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Almond, 
on  the  east  by  the  county  or  parish  road  leading  from  East  Whitburn  to  Bathgate, 
on  the  west  by  the  county  or  parish  road  leading  from  West  Whitburn  to  Armadale 
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toll-bar  on  the  middle  Glaigoir  road,  and  on  the  north  bj  the  lands  of  Alexander 
Weir,  Esq.,  of  Boghead,  and  others,"  for  a  period  of  tventy-flve  years  from  Candle- 
Bias  1850,  at  certain  lordships  for  the  first  year,  and  £300  annually  or  the  said 
lordships,  according  to  the  option  of  the  proprietor,  in  each  year  thereafter.    Thete 
lordships  were  on  every  22^  cwt.  of  blackband  ironstone,  after  b^ng  calcined  and 
cleaned  of  dross,  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  of  clay-band  and  ball  ironstone,  one 
■hilling ;  of  raw  clay-band  and  ball  ironstone,  sixpence ;  of  coal  separated  from 
iross,  sixpence;  ,of  coal-dross,  one  penny;  of  limestone  in  the  raw  state,  sixpence; 
and  of  fireclay  in  the  raw  state,  tln«ep^ioe.    No  more  formal  lease  has  been  ex* 
eont^  between  the  parties,  but  the  defenders,  about  tlte  term  of  Candlemas  1850, 
entered  into,  and  have  continued  ever  since  in  possession  of  the  mineral  fields  in 
question ;  but  instead  of  wortiing  and  disposing  of  the  minerals  comprehended  by 
Uie  missive  of  agreement  (though,  in  the  course  of  their  operations,  they  have  come 
upon  iron-ore  and  stone,  coal  and  fireclay,  of  workable  value),  they  have,  without 
any  authority  from  the  pursuers,  confined  their  operations  chiefly  or  exclusively  to 
&e  wxjrking  and  disposing  of  a  valuable  miueral  substance  of  an  argillaceous  bitumi* 
nous  nature,  which  has  not  been  let  to  them,  and  is  not  comprehended  by  the 
missive  of  agreement,  and  to  which  substance  the  de^wders  have  no  right  or  title 
wha^ver.    The  defenders  have,  prior  to  the  date  of  this  action,  so  put  out  the 
BDineral  in  dispute  to  an  extent  of  about  nineteen  thousand  tons,  calculated  at  22|- 
cwt.  per  ton,  and  they  have  disposed  of  it  under  the  erroneous  or  false  name  of  gas 
ooal.    The  substance  so  disposed  of  by  the  defenders  is  of  much  greater  value  than 
aasy  of  the  minerals  specified  in  the  agreement  of  lease,  and  fetches  in  the  market  ft 
price  greatly  higher  than  any  description  of  coal.    It  is  different  from,  and  cannot 
be  considered,  classed,  or  dealt  with  as  coal,  or  as  any  one  of  the  other  minerals  to 
which  the  defenders  are  entitled  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  missive  of  agreement 
Ifore  particularly,  it  w,  in  its  chemical  and  mineralogical  constitution  and  qualitiea, 
difiereztt  from  coal,  which  the  defenders  pretend  to  say  it  is.    And  no  such  substance 
was,  when  the  lease  in  question  was  entered  into,  commonly  known  or  dealt  with  in 
the  market  or  otherwise.     In  entering  into  the  lease,  the  pursuers  had  not  the 
mineral  substance  in  question  in  view,  and  they  did  not  intend  or  understand  that 
any  such  substance  was  to  be  thereby  let.    The  defenders,  and  some  others  following 
their  example,  or  infiuenoed  by  them,  or  misled  by  their  representations,  have, 
within  about  the  last  two  years,  been  in  the  practice  of  designating  the  substance  in 
question  as  coal ;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  was  not,  when  said  lease  was  entered  into^ 
known  and  dealt  with,  or  treated  as  such,  nor  did  it  form  an  clement  of  caasiderati<m 
in  adjusting  the  terras  of  the  same.    The  pursuers  were  altogether  in  ignorance  at 
the  time  the  lease  or  aforesaid  agreement  for  a  lease  was  entered  into,  that  any  sudi 
mineral  substance  was  to  be  found  in  their  lands,  or  had  been  found  in  Boghead  or 
anywhere  else. 

The  statement  of  facts  for  the  defenders  is  to  the  following  effect : — The  lease 
engaged  in  by  the  defenders  with  the  pursuers,  formed  a  very  advantageous  transac- 
tion for  the  pjtirsuers,  who,  or  their  predecessors,  in  the  lands,  had  upon  several 
occasions  previously  let,  or  attempted  to  let,  their  minerals  to  tenants,  by  whom 
successively  the  leases  were  abandoned,  as  not  capable  of  being  carried  on  by  them 
to  profit.  The  defenders  engaged  in  the  lease  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
discover,  in  the  said  lands,  a  particular  description  of  coal  which  existed  in  the 
adjoining  lands  of  Boghead,  and  which  was  supposed  to  run  into  the  lands  of  the 
pursuers— the  mineral  strata  of  Torbanehill  being  understood  to  be  the  same  as  those 
of  Boghead.  This  was  a  coal  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  inflammable 
matter,  and  was  capable  of  being  disposed  of  availably  to  gas-works.  It  was  termed 
gas  coal,  cannel  coal,  or  parrot  coal — its  more  particular  description  in  the  locality, 
and  in  the  market,  being  the  Boghead  gas  coal  The  defenders  had  for  some  time 
previously  wrought  this  coal  in  the  property  of  Boghead,  as  tenants  of  the  minerals, 
and  had  been  selling  it  to  gas-works  all  over  the  country,  under  the  name  of  the 
Boghead  gas-coal ;  and,  as  before  mentioned,  they  had  the  expectation  of  the  same 
seam  of  coal  running  into  the  adjoining  lands  of  Torbanehill.  The  pursuers,  and 
those  acting  for  them,  were  fully  aware  that  the  defenders  were  working  this 
mineral  in  the  lands  of  Boghead,  and  selling  it  under  the  name  of  Boghead  gas  coal, 
and  that,  in  proposing  to  engage  in  the  lease  with  the  pursuers,  they  expected  to 
find  the  same  coal  in  the  lands  of  Torbanehill.  Moreover,  in  the  month  of  January, 
'1850^  whilst  the  negotiations  for  a  lease  were  proceeding,  the  defenders  transmitted  to 
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tke  pursuer,  Mr.  Gillespie,  a  duplicate  or  certified  copy  of  tlie  lease  which  they  held 
Of  the  minerals  in  Boghead,  under  which  they  were  at  the  time  working  and  dis* 
posing  of  the  mineral  in  question,  under  the  name  of  the  Boghead  gas  ooal.    In  the 
course  of  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1850,  the  parties  were  occupied  in 
adjusting  the  draft  of  the  missive  of  agreement  for  the  minerals  in  Torbanehill.    The 
pursuers,  on  their  side,  consulted  and  acted  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  John  Geddes, 
mining  engineer;  Edinburgh,  who  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  defenders  were  then 
working,  in  the  adjoining  lands  of  Boghead,  the  mineral  in  question,  under  the  name 
of  the  Boghead  gas  coal.    The  missive  of  agreement  was  ultimately  executed  on  the 
dOth  of  March  and  Ist  April,  1830.    By  the  adjusted  missive  of  agreement,  the  de- 
fenders, as  is  usual  in  all  mineral  leases,  were  declared  entitled  to  work  the  minerals 
for  the  first  year,  which  is  generally  called  the  trial  year,  without  any  fixed  rent 
being  charged,  but  only  a  lordship  upon  what  might  be  put  out ;  and  it  was  declared 
that,  if  during  the  said  first  year  they  should  not  find  minerals  which  they  considered 
they  coald  work  to  profit,  they  should  be  entitled  to  abandon  the  lease  upon  giving 
six  weeks'  previous  notice*    During  the  said  first  or  trial  year  of  the  lease,  the 
defenders  engaged  in  extensive  operations  for  the  purpose  of  proring  the  mineral 
field,  and  more  particularly  of  attempting  to  discover  the  gas  coal  in  question ;  and 
they  did  succeed  during  the  trial  year,  but  after  several  unsuccessful  trials,  in  dis- 
covering a  seam  of  the  said  coal  in  the  pursuers'  lands.    Of  their  proceedings  in  this 
respect,  the  pursuers,  and  those  acting  for  them,  were  kept  fully  informed.    A 
correspondence  took  place  between  the  defenders  and  the  pursuer,  Mr.  Gillespie 
(who  was  still  aided  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Geddes,  mining  engineer),  with  the  yiew, 
amongst  other  things,  of  reducing  the  fixed  rent.    In  this  correspondence,  the  de- 
fenders intimated  to  the  pursuers  the  discovery  of  the  mineral,  the  working  of  which 
is  now  sought  to  be  stopped ;   and  particularly,  in  a  letter  to  the  pursuer,  Mr. 
Gillespie,  dated  26th  June,  1850,  they  wrote  as  follows: — "We  have  now  pretty  fully 
explored  your  mineral  field,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  only  seam  we  would  be 
justified  in  trying  to  work  for  a  profit,  is  the  thin  parrot  coal  (ten  or  twelve 
inches ),  which  we  are  working  at  Boghead,  and  which  we  have  also  found  in  the  pit 
at  Torbanehill,  although  very  troubled,  and  in  different  places  of  the  mine  we  hare 
run  in,  it  altogether  awanting."     And  being  again  requested  by  Mr.  More,  the 
pursuers'  agent,  to  state  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  operations,  the  defenders,  on 
19th  August,  1850,  wrote  tlie  pursuer,  Mr.  Gillespie,  as  follows: — "We  also,  at 
considerable  expense,  got  the  water  out  of  the  pit  at  Torbanehill,  and  having  found 
the  Boghill  parrot  coal  on  one  side  of  the  pit,  four  inches  thick,  but  wanting  on  the 
-other  side,  wcstarted  two  mines  on  the  coal,  and  got  it  for  two  or  three  yards  of  the 
full  thickness  a  short  distance  in,  but  it  again  went  off;  and  although  we  think  it 
possible  it  may  turn  to  a  regular  seam  further  on,  this  is  by  no  means  certain.* 
And  the  defenders  conclude  this  letter  by  saying — "  We  may  state  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  the  only  seam  worth  further  exploring."    The  pursuers  being  thus  fully 
informed  of  the  discovery,  by  the  defenders,  of  the  coal  in  question,  and  informed 
that  it  was  the  only  seam  which  the  defenders  considered  workable  to  a  profit,  the 
pursuers,  in  a  letter  to  the  defenders  of  5th  November,  1850,  referred  in  many  places 
to  the  mineral  under  the  name  of  gas  coal,  terming  it  in  one  place  "  our  fine  gas 
coal,"  and  explained  their  sentiments  with  reference  to  the  loi^ship  proper  to  be 
charged  thereon,  if  a  modification  of  the  fixed  rent  was  made,  or  the  terms  of  the 
original  lease  opened  up  for  readjustment.    In  this  and  the  whole  communicati(Mi8 
passing  between  the  parties,  it  was  fully  understood  and  assumed  that  the  mineral 
in  question  was  included  amongst  those  let  by  the  lease.    The  defenders  having  thu« 
intimated  the  discovery,  in  the  lands  of  Torbanehill,  of  the  gas  coal  which  they  had 
expected  to  find,  they,  by  letter  of  date  December  18, 1850,  intimated  to  the  pur- 
suers that  they  were  to  enter  upon  the  lease,  and  to  proceed  with  their  workings 
under  the  lease.    And  in  doing  so,  they  agun  referred  to  the  gas  coal  in  question,  as 
the  mineral  which  it  was  their  intention  to  work  under  the  lease.    They  had  also, 
prior  to  this,  worked  and  laid  down  on  the  lands  of  Torbanehill  about  forty  tons  of 
the  said  gas  coal,  and  the  said  coal  lay  there  for  about  four  months  prior  to  the  time 
g£  the  above  intimation.    Except  for  the  discovery  of  this  coal,  the  defenders  wouM 
not  have  proceeded  with  the  lease,  and  it  would  have  been  unprofitable  for  them  to 
kaye  done  so.    The  defenders  proceeded  under  the  lease  to  work  the  gas  coal  in 
question  in  these  lands.    They  expended,  upon  sinking  pits  and  other  works,  the 
epm  of  £3000  or  thereby,  and  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  fourteen  months  posteriov 
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to  the  trial  year  of  the  lease,  tliey  worked  the  said  coal  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
14,000  tons.  Durmg  all  this  time,  it  was  never  once  intimated  to  them  that  they 
were  working  what  had  not  heen  let  to  tliem  by  the  pursuers,  although  the  pursuers 
knew  of  all  their  operations  as  they  were  proceeded  with,  having  a  check  grieve 
inspecting  the  operations,  and  tliemselves  residing  on  the  property  of  TorbanehilL 
The  mineral  which  the  defenders  wrought  without  objection,  as  mentioned  in  the 
last  two  articles,  is  that  of  the  working  of  which  the  pursuers  complain  in  the 
present  summons.  No  other  mineral  worked  by  the  defenders  in  the  pursuers* 
lands,  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  fall  under  that  appellation.  The  defenders  further 
maintain  that  tlie  mineral  in  question  is  notoriously  known,  both  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  over  the  country  generally,  as  a  gas  coal,  and  has,  as  such,  been  commonly 
dealt  in,  used,  and  trafficked  in ;  and  it  is  properly  and  essentially  a  coal,  and 
possessed  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  coal,  merely  containing  a  particularly  large 
quantity  of  inflammable  matter ;  and  that  it  was  both  in  reality  and  in  the  full 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  both  parties,  and  particularly  of  the  pursuers  and 
those  acting  for  them,  comprehended  amongst  the  minerals  let  to  the  defenders  by 
the  lease  in  question. 

The  following  was  the  issue  sent  to  the  jury  : — 
"Whether  the  defenders  are  tenants  of  certain  minerals  in  the  lands  of  Torbanehill,. 
belonging  to  the  pursuers,  under  a  missive  of  agreement,  No.  44  of  process  ?  And 
"  Whether,  in  the  course  of  the  period  between  the  term  of  Candlemas,  1850,  and 
the  month  of  May,  1852,  the  defenders  wrought  and  put  out  from  the  said  lands 
of  Torbanehill  a  valuable  mineral  substance  not  let  to  them  by  the  said  missive, 
to  the  loss,  injury,  and  damage,  of  the  pursuers  ?** 
Damages  laid  at  £10,000. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr.  Macfarlane,  and  Mr.  Logan,  appeared  for  the  pursuers; 
and  Mr.  Neaves,  Mr.  Fenney,  and  Mr.  Young,  for  the  defenders. 

Mr,  Macfarlane  opened  the  case  for  the  pursuers,  briefly  stating  the  nature  of  the 
lease,  and  giving  a  general  outline  of  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  affirmation  of 
the  issues. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Mr.  D.  T,  Anated^  consulting  mineral  engineer,  and 
late  Professor  in  King's  College,  London,  who  was  examined  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty. 
He  said  that  he  considered  the  mineral  in  question  not  to  be  a  coal,  and  not  to  pos- 
sess the  essential  elements  of  coal.  It  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  caibon  to  give 
fuel  after  distillation,  and  its  basis  was  not  carbon  but  clay.  It  was  valuable  for  the 
great  quantity  of  gases  it  contained,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  it  possessed  any 
other  value,  for  when  the  gases  were  extracted  from  it,  the  virtue  was  gone  out  of  it» 
Professor  Brande,  Superintendent  of  the  coining  department  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
and  at  one  time  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  stated  that  he  had 
examined  a  number  of  specimens  of  a  mineral  found  at  Torbanehill,  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Kettie  and  Mr.  Forbes.  From  Rettie's  specimens  he  had  got  30 
per  cent,  of  carbon  and  ash }  this  he  denominated  residuary  or  fixed  carbon.  Of 
volatile  matter  he  had  obtained  70  per  cent.  From  another  of  Rettie's  he  had  got 
28  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  ash,  and  of  volatile  matter  72.  In  Forbes's,  he  had  got 
33  carbon  and  ash  in  one  case,  and  the  remainder  volatile  matter;  and  in  another  31 
and  69.  The  average  of  the  whole,  which  he  had  ascertained  by  taking  a  portion  of 
each  specimen,  was  1 0  of  carbon,  20  of  ash,  and  70  volatile  matter.  He  had  also 
subjected  twenty-three  specimens  of  Newcastle  coal  to  the  process  of  destructive 
distillation,  and  the  average  result  was  77  carbon  and  2  ash,  and  21  volatile  matter. 
The  residue  he  found  in  the  Torbanehill  mineral  was  materially  different  in  character 
from  the  residue  in  the  case  of  coal.  The  carbonaceous  residue  of  the  Torbanehill 
mineral  was  a  pulverulent  sort  of  charcoal,  while  the  other  left  ordinary  coke.  As 
regards  the  earthy  residue  of  the  Torbanehill  mineral,  it  was  distinguishable  from 
^he  earthy  residue  of  coal  chiefly  from  its  very  large  quantity,  and  by  the  absence* 
or  almost  entire  absence,  of  salts  of  lime.  It  was  also  distinguishable  in  colour,  the 
ash  of  coal  being  generally  brown,  from  the  large  quantity  of  iron  it  contains,  while 
this  contains  merely  a  trace  of  iron  and  is  white.  He  afterwards  instituted  another 
series  of  experiments,  along  witli  Mr.  Cooper,  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  Torbanehill  mineral  with  the  Leshmahago  and  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's 
coals.  In  the  case  of  the  Leshmahago  coal  the  result  was  41  residuary  carbon,  3  <ash, 
and  56  volatile  matter.  The  Marquis  of  Lothian's  gave  between  44  and  45  carbon, 
2.4  ash,  and  53  volatile  matter.    The  Torbanehill  mineral  gave  55  carbon,  5  asli. 
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and  40  rolatile  matter.  There  was  no  difierence  beween  the  experiments  he  had 
made  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cooper  and  those  which  he  had  formerly  made.  They 
had  also  subjected  the  TorbanehUl  mineral  and  the  coal  to  the  process  of  digestion 
in  naphtha.  With  the  coal  they  obtained  a  brown  tincture;  with  the  mineral  the 
naphtha  remained  pure  in  colour.  In  the  case  of  coal  the  watery  products  were 
alkaline  from  the  beginning;  in  regard  to  the  mineral,  they  were  slightly  acid  in  the 
first  uiBtance.  The  cause  of  the  alkaline  character  of  these  watery'  products  in  the 
ooal  is  the  formation  of  ammonia  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen.  In  the  other  case,  there  was  a  slight  formation  of  acid,  which  he  believed 
to  be  acetic  acid,  and  which  is  formed  during  the  process  of  distillation  by  the  union 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  In  the  latter  case  there  was  no  nitrogen.  The 
gases  produced  by  the  Torbanehill  mineral  were  principally  yarieties  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  which  is  also  produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal.  As  the  result  of  all 
these  chemical  experiments,  he  considered  that  the  Torbanehill  mineral  was  certainly 
not  coal,  and  as  a  chemist  he  clearly  pronounced  it  not  to  be  coal. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Neaves. — The  Newcastle  coal  was  indiscriminately  used  iot 
household  coal  and  for  gas.  In  this  case,  the  fixed  carbon,  according  to  the  state^ 
ment  he  had  already  made,  was  10  out  of  a  total  of  100.  He  could  not  tell  the  total 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  Torbanehill  mineral  out  of  100  parts,  as  he  had  not  made 
what  is  called  an  ultimate  analysis  of  it.  But  he  knew  that  there  were  other 
chemists  that  had  made  it.  There  was  certainly  more  carbon  than  10  per  cent.  Of 
the  70  of  volatile  matter,  a  considerable  proportion  must  have  been  carbon.  There 
was  a  small  quantity  of  fixed  carbon  as  compared  with  the  acknowledged  coals  which 
he  had  examined.  He  considered  that  the  small  quantity  of  fixed  carbon  necessarily 
implied  a  small  quantity  of  total  carbon.  It  might,  however,  arise  from  there  being 
a  greater  proportion  of  hydrogen  in  the  mineral.  After  all  the  hydrogen  had  com- 
bined with  the  carbon  and  become  exliausted,  the  imexhausted  carbon  remained  as 
fixed  carbon.  The  more  carbon  went  off  the  less  remained;  and  the  more  gas  the 
less  fixed  carbon.  In  the  other  experiments  referred  to  there  was  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  taken  up  from  the  coal  which  did  not  exist  in  the  Tor- 
banehill mineral.    He  presumed  it  to  be  bitumen. 

Q.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  naphtha,  when  brought  into  contact  with  bitumen, 
takes  up  a  portion  of  that  bitumen  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  In  solution? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  from  the  common  coal  there  was  bitumen  to  be  dis- 
solved in  the  naphtha,  and  that  in  the  Torbanehill  mineral  there  was  no  bitumen? 
— A,  I  would  rather  adhere  to  my  original  statement,  that  in  the  one  case  there  is 
a  colouring  tincture,  in  the  other  less. 

Q.  Suppose  your  supposition  is  right  that  it  is  bitumen,  would  you  infer  that 
there  is  bitumen  in  the  coal,  and  none  in  the  Torbanehill  minerid  ? — A,  Yes,  I 
should  say  that  there  was  a  trace  of  ready-formed  bitumen  in  the  coal,  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  Torbanehill  mineral. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Brande,  you  say  that  you  do  not  consider  this  is  a  coal;  what  do  you 
consider  that  it  is? — A,  A  peculiar  mineral 

Q.  Anonymous  ? — A,  Well,  I  never  saw  a  specimen  of  it  before,  and,  therefore,  I 
cannot—being  no  mineralogist— pretend  to  say. 

Q.  It  is,  then,  a  peculiar  mineral,  to  which  you  cannot  g^ve  a  name  ?— ^.  No. 

Q.  The  other  ingredients  of  coal  also  vary  in  different  coals?— il.  Yes. 

Q,  Are  they  very  various? — A,  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson^  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  examined 
by  thr)  Dean,  said,— He  had  examined  the  Torbanehill  mineral,  both  as  to  its 
mineralogical  and  chemical  character;  is  a  black  carbonaceous  mineral,  with  a 
resinous  or  waxy  lustre,  a  black  and  lustrous  streak,  and  a  conchoidal  fracture. 
This  applies  to  bituminous  coal  only.  Bituminous  coal,  however,  is  only  one 
division  of  coal,  which  is  divided  into  anthracite,  bituminous  coal,  which  are  the 
true  coals ;  and  brown  coals,  which  are  a  third  and  altogether  distinct  variety, 
called  also  lignite.  Anthracite  is  hard  and  black,  with  an  exceedingly  brilliant 
lustre,  and  consists  principally  of  carbon,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  it  is  ver}^ 
great,  and  is  almost  entirely  fixed.  Lignite  is  exactly  like  a  piece  of  charred  wood, 
like  a  piece  of  imperfectly-made  brown  charcoal,  with  carbon  much  smaller  than  in 
anthracite,  but  stUl  considerable.    Lignite  is  clearly  a  vegetable  formation;  hence 
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it«  name.  It  is  fornid  in  the  tertiary  foniiatioii,  not  in  the  ooal-meararei.  Bttn* 
minous  coal  is  divided  into  cherry  coals,  splint  coals,  caking  coals,  and  ga«  coal  or 
canneL  Mineralogically  speaking,  cannel  coal  is  black,  sometimes  with  a  greyish  or 
brownish  shade  in  it;  its  streak  is  black  and  lustrous  ;  and  its  fracture,  described 
mineralogically,  is  large  oonchoidal;  its  lustre  is  resinous  or  waxy,  and  it  polishes. 
With  regard  to  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  Torbane  mineral,  its  oolour  k 
brown;  its  streak  is  pale  fawn-Kwlour,  and  perfectly  dull,  with  no  appearance  of 
lustre.  Its  fracture  is  somewhat  shtty,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  stratification,  and  not 
«onchoidal.  It  does  not  polish  at  all.  In  arriying  at  the  results  he  had  now  stated, 
he  had  examined  the  West  Wemyss  and  the  Cappledrae  cannels,  which  come  nearest 
in  their  mineralogical  character  to  the  Torbane  mineral.  There  are  important 
^fferenoes  between  them  and  the  TorbaoehiU.  The  Wemyss  cannel  is  blade,  witii 
a  resinous  lustre;  the  streak  is  Mack  and  lustrous,  and  the  fracture  is  conchoidaL 
He  had  also  examined  a  mineral  which  is  found  at  Methill,  in  Fifeshire,  specimens 
of  which  approximate  in  some  respects  to  the  brown  colour  of  the  Torbanehitt 
mineral.  Its  streak  has  a  somewhat  brownish  shade,  but  it  is  lustrous,  as  regards 
indiyidual  specimens;  but  if  he  was  to  state  the  general  appearance  of  the  coal,  it 
f^ave  a  bUck  streak.  He  had  also  examined  the  ToibanehiU  mineral  with  reference 
to  its  chemical  qualities  and  composition.  An  ordinary  average  specimen,  taken 
from  the  central  part  of  the  seam  of  Torbanehill,  contains  64.03  per  oent.  of  carbon, 
^.9  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  0.55  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  0.5  of  sulphur,  5.66  of  oxygen^ 
and  20.32  of  ash.  The  main  ingredients  were  the  carbon  and  the  ash;  but  the 
hydrogen  was  important  also.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  seam  the  ash  is  veiy  mnck 
higher,  there  being  32.3,  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  wh^  mineraL  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  seam  he  found  it  to  be  38.54.  The  ash  found,  on  the  average,  was 
30.38  per  cent,  of  the  wh<de  mineral.  The  average  of  the  carbon  of  these  different 
parts  was  about  60  per  cent.    It  varies  consideraUy,  but  it  is  not  above  60  per  cent. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  FmiMSf.— Anthracite  was  not  strictly,  in  minoralogical 
language,  a  coal,  but  was  so  in  common  language.  Lignite  was  also  commonly 
called  coal,  but  not  rightly  so.  It  was  a  distinct  species,  and  not  a  true  coal.  Thn 
amount  of  ash  in  coals  differed  very  considerably.  The  arii  never  exceeded  a  third 
4)f  the  coke.  When  the  amount  of  the  volatile  matter  thrown  off  wns  great, 
that  made  the  coke  less.  Bituminous  shale  was  not  a  coaL  Shale  was  a  day 
impregnated  with  a  coaly  or  bituminous  matter  which  ndght  be  extracted  from  it 
as  from  Intuminous  coals.  The  component  parts  of  the  shale  were  the  some  as  coaL 
The  chief  difference  was  in  its  structure  as  to  splitting.  Its  split  was  parallel  to 
the  stratification.  Most  coals  split  with  a  cross  fracture.  Shale  had  no  cross 
fracture.  A  large  percentage  of  ash  was  a  distinction  between  coal  and  dude.  The 
Torbane  mineral  was  not  a  shale.    He  oould  not  give  it  a  name. 

Re-examined  by  ike  Dean  of  FaeuUy, — He  could  not  give  it  a  name,  because  it 
was  a  new  mineral,  and  had  not  received  one.  The  nomendature  of  mineralogy 
was  receiving  additions  every  year.  The  chief  distinctions  of  shale  from  coal  was 
that  the  specific  gravity  was  different.  Shale  presented  an  amorphous  sppearance 
under  a  microscope,  and  betrayed  no  symptom  of  organic  structure,  and  had  a 
clayey  and  not  a  carbonaceous  base.  While  in  ordinary  coals  the  ai^  never  exceeded 
a  third  of  the  coke,  in  this  mineral  the  rule  was  reversed,  and  the  carbon  was  under 
one-third, 

Mr.  David  Mdne  Home,  of  Milnegraden,  who  was  next  examined,  generally 
corroborated  the  evidence  of  Professor  Anstead  as  to  the  different  ingredients  to  be 
found  in  coal  and  the  Torbanehill  mineraL  The  witness  only  spoke  to  the  geological 
bearing  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  during  his  examination  expressed  his  oonvictkm 
that  the  disputed  mineral  was  a  bituminous  clay,  and  not  coal. 

Edward  John  Chapman,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  late  of 
the  University  of  London,  deponed  that  he  had  had  specunens  of  the  TorbanehOl 
mineral  for  experunenting  upon,  and  he  could  and  no  organic  structure  in  it.  The 
mineral  was  day  impregnated  with  inflammaUe  matter  or  bituminous  shale,  and 
from  it  he  could  obtain  nothing  like  coke.  The  cannd  coal  exhibited  traces  of 
organic  structure,  and  therein  difl^d  from  the  Torbanehill  mmeral,  which  could 
not  be  called  coal. 

Mr.  Hugh  Milkr,  the  author  of  the  "Old  Red  Sandstone,"  was  next  examined. 
All  true  coal  he  considered  was  of  vegetable  origin.    He  found  the  Torbane  mineral 
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to  diflfer  from  all  coals  he  was  acqnainted  with,  in  the  circutnBtance  that  it  had  not  a 
fixed  carbonaceous  base,  and  had  what  all  true  coals  wanted,  a  base  of  earth,  which 
femained  in  the  same  bulk  and  form  after  the  consumable  parts  were  burned  out,  as 
ihales  did.  He  did  not  regard  the  mineral  as  a  coal;  it  was  the  most  inflammable 
shale  he  ever  saw.  Being  asked  by  Mr.  Neaves,  in  cross-examination,  to  mention 
any  substances  popularly  called  coal,  which  were  not  coal,  Mr.  ^ller  said  that,  by 
his  concordance,  there  were  twenty-four  or  twenty-fire  different  places  where  the 
word  coal  occurred  in  Scripture,  but  there  was  only  one  place — ^the  120th  Psalm, 
where  it  was  shown  that  the  coal  referred  to  was  not  what  he  meant  by  coal, — 
**  What  shall  he  give  unto  them?"  &c.  "  Sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty,  with  coals  of 
juniper,"  from  which  he  inferred  that  the  coals  meant  wood.  Being  questioned 
whether  he  supposed  this  laxity  was  not  confined  to  the  Scriptures,  he  said  that 
being  there,  it  was  natural,  considering  how  much  of  our  language  was  derived  from 
Scripture,  that  it  should  be  Tcry  extensire  elsewhere.  In  re-examination,  he  said  he 
beliered  that  what  was  designated  as  coal  in  Scripture,  meant  simply  a  piece  of 
wood,  or,  perhaps,  charcoal. 

Mr,  A&xander  Rose,  Lecturer  on  lifineralogy,  and  Consulting  Mineralogist,  was 
well  acquainted  with  Scotch  cannels,  and  with  Scotch  coals  in  general.  He  con- 
sidered the  Torbane  mineral  different  from  all  these  in  character.  As  a  mineralogist, 
he  would  consider  it  as  a  bituminous  clay.  It  was  lower  in  specific  gravity  than 
eoal,  and  was  lower  in  the  scale  of  hardness.  It  was  less  brittle  than  coal,  and  its 
streak  was  brown  instead  of  black.  It  was  slightly  translucent,  while  coal  was 
opaque. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson^  Kewburgh,  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  geology  and 
mineralogy,  and  was  at  present  engaged  on  a  work  on  the  geology  of  Scotland.  He 
had  descended  the  Torbanehill  pits,  and  had  carefully  examined  specimens  of  the 
mineral  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  possessed  no  property  in  common  with  coal, 
except  that  gas  might  be  produced  from  it. 

Dr.  George  Wilson,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Edinburgh,  considered  the  Torbane 
mineral  a  clay,  largely  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  did  not  regard  it  as  a  coal. 
He  had  made  chemical  analyses,  along  with  Professor  Miller,  of  King's  College, 
London,  of  thirteen  Scotch  cannels,  and  was  examined  upon  them.  The  principal 
characteristic  of  the  Torbane  mineral  he  considered  to  be,  that  it  left  no  available 
coke.  He  thought  that  no  substance  could  be  called  coal  unless  it  gave  a  con- 
siderable residuum  of  coke.  In  cross-examination  he  stated  that  some  substances 
which  went  to  compose  coal  might  be  fotmd  in  the  Torbane  mineral,  though  in 
diflerent  degrees  and  arrangements.  Coal  was  a  mixture  of  different  compounds, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  anthracite,  was  not  a  homogeneous  mass. 

Professor  Quec^tt,  Professor  of  Histology  in  the  Boyal  CoUege  of  Surgeons, 
London;  Dr.  James  Adams,  Glasgow;  and  Mr.  Bowerbank,  Microscopist,  Londdn, 
were  examined  as  to  the  appearance  <k  the  mineral  under  the  microscope,  and  gare 
their  opinion  that  it  was  different  in  organic  structure  from  coal,  and  presented  no 
traces  of  vegetable  origin. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Cooper,  Consulting  Analytical  Chemist,  London,  was  examined  upon  tiie 
chemistry  of  the  question,  and  also  gave  his  opinion  that  the  mineral  was  not  coal. 

Adam  Harper,  John  Lvmsden,  and  James  Dunsmwe,  Miners,  who  Had  worked  in 
the  Torbane  pit  and  in  coal-mines,  stated  that  the  mineral,  when  struck,  produced  a 
deaf,  and  not  a  clear  sound  like  coal ;  that  it  emitted  a  smell  of  gas  sometimes  so 
strong  as  to  produce  headaches,  or  make  them  vomit,  which  they  had  never 
experienced  while  working  in  coal,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  compared 
with  coal. 

Mr.  James  Anderson,  Coal-manager  to  Sir  John  Maxwell;  Mr.  WHUam  Edwards, 
engaged  in  sinking  pits  at  Bathgate;  and  Dr.  James  Rdtertson,  Coal-manager,  near 
Benfrew,  gave  their  opinion,  as  practical  men,  that  the  mineral  was  not  cool. 

Dr.  John  Lee,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Corporation  of  Manchester,  stated  that 
the  mineral  yielded  gas  of  a  highly  illuminating  power,  and  of  large  quantity, — 
14,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton;  while  the  best  cannel  he  knew, — the  Wigan  cannel, 
— only  produced  11,500.  The  mineral  yielded  much  more  tar  than  any  coal  he 
knew,  but  much  less  ammonia.  He  did  not  consider  the  mineral  as  coal,  but 
supposed  it  had  been  so  cidled  from  also  producing  gas. 

Mr,  Waiiam  Walker,  Manager  of  the  Kilmarnock  Gas  Works,  spoke  to  using  the 
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Torbane  mineral  for  gas,  and  to  the  high  quality  and  laiger  quantity  of  gas  it 
produced  than  coal. 

Mr,  Robaojt,  Mining  Engineer,  Newcastle,  manager  of  extensive  coal-fields,  was 
then  examined  as  to  the  appearance  the  Torbane  mineral  presented  to  him  as  a 
practical  man.  He  stated  that  if  he  fonnd  tliis  mineral  in  boring  he  would  pro- 
nounce it  not  to  be  a  coal,  but  a  bituminous  shale.  He  described  its  characteristics, 
and  said  they  were  not  those  of  any  coal  he  was  acquainted  with.  There  was 
nothing  peculiar,  however,  in  the  stratification  'of  the  Torbane  field,  and  similar 
strata  might  be  seen  in  coal-fields. 

Mr.  Robertson,  Accountant,  Edinburgh,  factor  to  Mr.  Durham,  of  Boghead,  spoke 
to  a  lease  at  present  in  negotiation  for  the  Fowlshieis  mineral  fields,  contiguous  to 
Boghead,  where  the  same  mineral  was  found  as  at  Torbane.  The  lessees,  the  Messrs* 
Hardie,  one  of  whom  was  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Bussel,  the  defender,  had  agreed, 
should  the  lease  be  accepted,  to  pay  Is.  6d,  per  ton  lordship  for  the  argiUo-bitumen, 
or  mineral  similar  to  that  wrought  by  Messrs.  Russel;  Is.  3d,  per  ton  for  ordinary 
cannel  coal;  and  Is.  per  ton  for  inferior  cannel  coal. 

3fr.  Thomas  Miller,  Golourman  to  Her  Majesty,  Long- Acre,  London,  stated  that  he 
had  tried  the  Torbane  mineral  as  a  base  to  strike  colours  upon.  It  was  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  get  a  good  base,  and  he  had  been  in  search  of  one  for  forty  years. 
This  mineral  he  found  to  possess  extraordinary  qualities,  and  to  be  the  most  perfect 
base  he  had  yet  obtained.  He  formed  the  base  from  the  ash,  which  he  purified  to 
:whitene6s,  and  then  struck  the  colours  upon  it.  No  kind  of  coal  or  cannel  would 
suit  the  purpose,  from  their  leaying  coke  or  a  carbonaceous  residue  instead  of  ash. 
Colours,  when  struck  upon  a  good  base  were  unchangeable,  and  would  be  as  good  a 
thousand  years  hence  as  now. 

This  closed  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 

The  defenders*  case  was  opened  by 

Mr,  Penney,  who  sai^  that  the  question  which  the  pursuers  had  presented  to  them 
was,  whether  in  tha  opinion  of  witnesses,  more  or  less  competent  to  judge,  the 
mineral  in  dispute  was  coal,  or  was  not  coal.  The  question  which  he  was  to  ask 
them  was  a  simple  one,  namely.  Whether  or  not  the  mineral  was  that  let  by  the  pur- 
suers to  the  defenders  or  no?  The  pursuers  had  mainly  presented  to  the  jury  a 
question  of  science ;  he  intended  mainly  to  present  it  to  them  as  a  question  of  con- 
tract between  man  and  man.  He  did  not  say  that  the  scientific  question  was  an 
unimportant  one,  and  he  was  prepared  to  meet  the  pursuers'  evidence  by  testimony 
second  to  none  which  had  been  brought  forward ;  but  the  question  on  which  he 
mainly  rested  was,  whether  this  mineral  was  not  let  by  this  missive  to  the  de- 
fenders ?  He  expected  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  would  show  that  tho  mineral 
was  truly  and  generically  a  coal,  and  that  the  distinctions  which  had  been  attempted 
to  be  drawn  by  the  persons  were  altogether  of  the  most  trifling  and  unessential  kind. 
They  could  show  that  gas  coals  differed  in  variety,  characteristics,  uses,  and  value ; 
and  that  this  was  one  of  the  varieties  of  it.  Their  next  inquiry  would  be  how  this 
coal  was  dealt  with,  and  trafficked  in;  and  they  could  prove  that  this  coal  was  com- 
monly known  and  trafficked  in  as  gas  coal  all  over  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
country  generally;  that  it  was  this  very  coal  which  was  intended  to  be  leased  and 
let  when  the  contract  was  entered  into,  and  that  the  mineral  then  known  as  Bog- 
head coal  was  known  to  the  parties,  and  expected  to  be  found  in  Torbanehill  field 
when  the  missive  was  executed.  The  learned  counsel  continued  at  some  length  to 
describe  the  nature  of  the  defenders*  case,  and  tJie  evidence  which  could  be  offered 
in  support  of  it. 

Professor  Fleming,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  was  the  first  witness  called.  After 
defining  coal,  not  as  a  chemical  substance,  but  rather  as  a  mixture  of  hetei^>geneous 
substances,  he  stated  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  great  variety  of  cannel  or  parrot 
coals.  The  term  "  cannel"  he  derived  from  the  Lancashire  pronunciation  of  candle, 
these  coals  burning  like  a  candle;  while  the  "parrot**  he  conjectured,  might  be 
applied  to  them  from  the  fact  that,  when  burning,  they  "  chattered"  somewhat  like  a 
parrot.  He  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  visited  the  Torbanehill  mines,  and  that  he 
^  considered  the  mineral  found  there  to  be  the  very  same  as,  and  in  no  essential 
respect  different  from,  parrot  coal.  Some  portions  of  it  might  be  broader  in  the 
streak,  but  that  he  regarded  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  He  had  discovered 
considerable  traces  of  vegetable  structure,  both  in  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  pit;  and 
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he  had  also  found  the  remains  of  three  different  Tarieties  of  plants  commonly 
known  in  the  coal  measures.  As  a  mineralogist,  he  asserted  that  the  mineral  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  differ  from  the  substance  called  coal;  it  agreed  entirely  in 
structure  and  combustibility  with  **canner*coai;  its  fracture  was  also  the  same. 
He  had  seen  the  Methyl  coal,  which  resembled  the  Torbanehill  mineral  yery  closely. 
In  cross-examination  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Professor  Fleming  further  stated,  that 
he  had  burned  the  Torbanehill  coal,  and  that  the  ash  or  residuum  was  the  same  in 
quantity  as  that  remaining  from  other  coals;  it  burned  with  the  peculiar  large  flame 
and  smoke  of  cannel  coal,  and  *'  chattered*'  in  burning. 

Professor  Graham  was  next  examined.  He  stated  that  he  was  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  College,  London,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Institute, 
and  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Mint.  He  had  examined  specimens  of  the  Torbanehill 
mineral;  the  ash  in  each  of  tiiese  was  19,  20,  22,  22,  28,  and  30  per  cent,  respectively. 
This  ash  did  not  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral,  one 
specimen  which  gave  22  per  cent,  of  ash  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2S,  and  the 
specimen  with  30  per  cent,  of  ash  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.22.  From  this  he 
inferred  that  the  combustible  part  of  the  coal  was  variable  in  composition;  the 
density  seeming  to  be  more  affected  by  the  combustible  material  than  by  the  ash. 
He  concluded  also  that  the  substance  was  not  homogeneous.  In  different  coals  there 
was  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  ash;  that  ingredient  varying  from  under  a 
half  per  cent,  to  very  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  Professor  Graham  then  described 
several  experiments  which  he  had  made  on  the  Torbane  coal  with  reference  to  its 
coking  quality,  stating  that  when  subjected  to  cherry-red  heat  for  an  hour,  it  gave 
41.8  per  cent.,  and  for  five  hours  37.9  per  cent,  of  true  coke.  The  first  coke  con- 
tained 47,  and  the  second  41.9  of  combustible  matter ;  when  turned  red-hot  into  the 
air,  it  burned  like  charcoal,  although  evidently  an  inferior  fuel.  The  ash  resembled 
that  of  other  coals.  On  reducing  the  mineral  to  powder  he  found  that  it  contained 
the  merest  trace  of  bitumen,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  acknowledged 
bituminous  coals.  The  other  ingredients  were  also  such  as  were  found  in  these  coals. 
He  therefore  pronounced  the  mineral  decidedly  to  be  a  coal. 

Mr,  John  SUnhou^  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  Guy*s  Hospital,  said  he  con- 
sidered that  the  substance  in  question  contained  a  great  deal  of  coally  matter;  it 
was  not  more  marked  with  bitumen  than  any  other  coal.  His  opinion  was  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  coal,  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  parrot  coals,  and  he  had  only 
been  astonished  how  any  question  should  ever  have  been  made  about  it. 

Professor  Johnston  deponed  that  he  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in 
the  University  of  Durham,  some  time  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Highland 
Society,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  had 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  had  pub- 
lished various  works  on  the  two  former  subjects,  and  had  visited  a  good  many  coal 
fields  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  had  recently  examined  the  Torbanehill 
coal  field,  and  found  the  usual  stratification  of  coal  measures.  The  beds  above  and 
below  the  mineral  in  question  were  those  usually  found  in  the  coal  measures.  He 
also  observed  traces  of  vegetable  remains;  and  the  origin  of  the  mineral  he  regarded 
as  being  the  same  as  that  of  other  coals — decomposed  vegetable  matter.  From  its 
geological  appearance,  then,  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  coal.  Its  colour  was 
peculiar;  some  portions  of  it  were  lighter  in  the  streak  than  other  varieties  of  cannel 
coal,  while  other  parts  were  darker  and  resembled  the  Methel  and  other  coals  from 
Fifeshire.  There  was,  however,  a  mineral  called  coal  which  was  still  lighter  than 
this  mineral;  he  referred  to  the  '*  paper  coal"  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Cannel 
coeds  were  generally  lighter  than  other  coals,  but  some  of  them  were  quite  as  dark. 
In  this  case  some  parts  were  lighter  and  some  darker;  still  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  coal.  He  had  made  an  analysis  of  it,  and  found  21.3  of  ash  in  the  black 
and  24.3  in  the  brown  specimens.  The  quantity  of  ash  diS*ered  considerably  in 
different  coals;  the  best  Durham  containing  only  one-half  per  cent,  while  he  knew, 
from  his  own  examination,  that  at  New  Brunswick  there  was  a  description  of  coal 
which  contained  49  per  cent,  and  another  on  the  Missouri  which  contained  from  30 
to  83  per  cent.  The  other  ingredients  of  coal  also  differed  considerably.  On  the 
whole,  he  had  satisfied  himself  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  mineral  in 
question  that  it  was  a  coal;  nothing  in  his  experiments  had  led  him  to  doubt  it,  but 
on  the  contrary  everything  had  tended  to  confirm  his  opinion. 

Professor  A.  Ramsay ^  F.K.S.,  and  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Government 
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School  of  Mines,  Mr,  Jomph  Jukes ;  Mr,Pea»e,  mining  engineer;  aad  Mr.  Clka^m 
Madaren,  were  next  examined.  Mr.  Madaren  stated  that  he  had  gone  down  one  of 
the  pits  at  TorhanehiU,  and  found  the  mineral  oecarring  in  the  i^r^lar  coal  mear 
fiures.  It  had  all  the  essential  characters  of  coal,  and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that 
it  was  coaL    The  CTidence  of  the  other  witnesses  was  to  the  same  efieet. 

Profesaor  Hofnumn^  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Government  School  of  Mines, 
stated  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Liebig*s,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  kia 
assistant  He  had  made  some  experiments  on  the  T<»banefaiU  mineral,  and  fiNnd 
its  component  parts  similar  to  those  which  composed  eoaL  Its  ash  contained  the 
same  ingredients,  and  its  combustion  agreed  in  character.  He  had  subjected  it  to 
the  usual  solvents  and  tests  for  ascertaining  if  it  was  a  mixture  of  bitominova 
matter,  but  he  only  discoyered  the  merest  trace  of  bitumen,  and  it  was  not  reduced 
to  a  fluid  state  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  was  bitumen.  Looking  at  the 
composition  and  character  of  the  mineoral  as  a  scientific  Chemist,  he  considered  it  an 
undoubted  coal.  The  ingredients  of  cosl  yaried  considerably,  but  carbon  was  the 
largest  ingredient,  and  from  100  he  extracted  65.66  parts  of  this  substance,  fie  ako 
found  that  it  contained  about  20  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter,  which  remained  after 
the  combustion  of  the  carbon.  There  was  nearly  9  per  oent.  of  hydrogen;  and  thia 
he,  as  a  scientific  man,  did  not  consider  as  being  incompatible  with  tiiis  minenal 
being  a  coal.  He  did  not  believe  there  was  a  bitumen  in  this  body,  but  it  might 
have  produced  it.  He  found  no  benzol  in  the  body  its^  but  he  found  it  in  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  the  mineral — ^another  feature  in  whidi  it  bore  a  Strang 
resemblance  to  coaL  Coal  shales  generally  contained  60  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter; 
but  looking  at  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  here,  as  compared  with  the  car- 
bonaceous matter,  this  mineral  could  not  be  called  a  shale  or  schist,  its  predominaot 
constituent  not  being  earthy  matter,  as  in  shale  or  schist,  but  carbonaceous.  Hie 
considered  it,  in  short,  to  be  a  true  coaL 

The  Professor  was  subjected  to  a  rigorous  cross-examination  by  the  Dean  of 
Faculty,  without,  however,  eliciting  much  farther  information  on  the  subject.  On 
being  asked  if  he  was  sure  he  had  got  benzol  from  the  mineral,  he  exclaimed^  '*  Yea, 
I  have  got  it  in  my  pocket  "—^laughter)— producing  a  phial  filled  with  the  substance. 
'*  Let  us  see  it,  Professor;  how  shall  we  know  it  ?*'  asked  the  Dean.  ^  Oh,  I  have 
provided  for  that  too,"  he  answered,  "and  I  could  make  it  visible  to  the  CouTt." 
(Laughter).  This,  however,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  witness  left  the  box; 
reiterating  his  conviction  that  this  mineral  was  coal,  and  nothing  else  than  coal. 

The  next  witness  examined  was  Dr.  A.  Fyfe,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  JSiag's 
College,  Aberdeen,  who  stated  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years,— ever  since  gas 
came  into  use  in  this  country, — he  had  analyzed  all  the  cannel  coals  in  Scotland, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  gas-producing  qualities.  He  had  also  examined 
specimens  of  the  disputed  mineral,  and,  iii  his  opinion,  it  in  no  respect  differed 
from  the  ordioary  cannel  coals,  except  its  being  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
Comparing  its  constituents  with  the  Capeldrae  cannel  coal,  he  found  them  to  be 
as  follows; — 

TOBBANBHIIX  MINBaAI*.  GAPKLDSAS. 

Carbon 60.25:  Carbon 66.7 

Hydrogen 8.8  Hydrogen 6.8 

Oxygen 3.6  Oxygen 8.8 

Nitrogen 1.5  Nitrogen 1.9 

Sulphur ^ 3  Sulphur 25 

Ash  ..25.6  Ash  25.4 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  was,  that  the  Torbanehill  was  a  better  gas  coal 
than  the  other.  He  had  subjected  Lesmahagow  and  panot  eoal  to  the  same  process 
as  had  been  patented  by  2dr.  Young,  of  Bathgate,  for  the  extraction  of  oils  from,  the 
mineral,  and  he  had  obtained  the  very  same  products.  He  therefore  considered  it 
only  a  coal. 

Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan^  Lecturer  (m^Cateria  Medica,  Bdiaburgh,  had  examined 
the  Torbane  mineral  and  several  cannels  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  It  burnt 
exactly  like  a  cannel  coal;  its  products,  when  heated  in  a  retort,  were  also  the 
products  of  cannel;  and  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  naphtha,  which  made  substances 
containing  bitumen  yield  to  it,  he  found  only  an  infinitesimal  quantity — ^mere  traces 
of  it.  Prom  all  the  results  of  an  analytical  and  comparative  examination,  he  came 
to  the  conchisioa  that  the  mineral  was  canneL  coaL    isshale  was  a  mineral  with  a 
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Iflfrger  quantity  of  eartftj  matter  tlian  coal;  but,  so  for  as  he  knew,  there  was  no  tine 
of  demarcation  between  coal  and  shale.  They  run  into  each  other.  If  the  clayey 
matter  predominated,  he  should  call  it  a  shale;  if  the  carbonaceous  matter  pre- 
pond«»ted,  he  would  call  it  a  coal.  He  analyzed  the  ash  of  the  Torbane  mineral, 
and  he  found  it  to  contain  the  same  constituents  as  the  ash  of  the  cannels. 

Dr.  Grefffny^  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  had 
aulDQeoted  specimens  of  the  Torbane  mineral  to  a  chemical  analysis.  He  made  a  fair 
inquiry  and  investigation  to  enable  him  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  its  properties  and 
composition.  The  conclusion  to  whidi  he  came  was  that  the  mineral  was  a  cannel 
coal  of  a  certain  class.  There  were  varieties  in  the  composition  of  cannel  coals,  and 
he  considered  this  mineral  as  belonging  to  one  division  of  these  coals.  He  considered 
it  as  a  coal  with  a  very  considerate  tendency  to  slaty  structure.  In  no  essential 
particular  did  it  vary  from  the  general  character  of  coal.  Portions  of  the  mineral 
varied  a  little,  bat  withui  the  limits  of  variance  he  would  consider  it  to  be  a  coaL 

Croae-exammed  by  tke  Dean  of  Faeidiy* — The  material  difference  between  bitu- 
minous shale  and  coal,  wa»  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  the  large  proportion  of  combustibte  matter.  In  bituminous  shale  the  amount  of 
combastible  matter  was  much  less,  and  its  slaty  structure  was  decided  and  invariable. 
In  coals  the  structure  was  less  slaty,  even  in  slaty  coals. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Neaves. — ^Tbe  earthy  matter  in  the  specimens  of  the  mineral 
he  examined  was  twenty-five  to  thirty-one  per  cent.  This  was  an  extreme  which 
was  incompatible  with  its  being  a  shale.  A  shale  would  contain  a  much  larger 
quantity — ^a  preponderating  quantity  of  earthy  matter. 

Mr.  Edward  Franhland,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Owen's  College,  Manchester, 
regarded  the  Torbane  mineral  as  a  true  coal,  aikl  similar  to  other  gas-producing 
coals.  It  would  not  be  properly  described  by  the  name  of  shale,  because  of  its  smaU 
percentage  of  ash  and  its  large  percentage  of  combustible  matter.  Carbonaceous 
matter  was  certainly  the  base  of  the  mineral,  and  not  clay.  He  discovered  no 
bitumen  in  it.  Its  gas-producing  powers  were  much  greater  than  those  of  bitumin- 
ous coals. 

Mr.  Dickenson,  Government  Inspects  of  Coal-mines  in  England,  considered  the 
Torbane  mineral  as  a-  parrot  coal.  It  seeamed  to  him,  however,  to  be  the  best  canndl 
he  had  yet  seen. 

Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  mining-engineer,  Newcastle,  said  that  if  he  had  been  exploring 
a  mineral  field,  and  iHnoduced  this  mineral,  he  would  have  entered  it  as  a  gas  or 
parrot  coal. 

Thomas  Richardson,  mining-engineer,  Newcastle,  had  studied  under  Liebig.  From 
a  comparison  of  the  analyses  of  the  ash  of  this  substance  with  that  of  cannels,  he 
was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  mineral  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  coals  as  the 
Methel  and  other  cannela. 

David  Landale,  mining -engineer,  Edinburgh,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Fife 
coal-w(»rks,  having  been  for  fifteen  years  manager  of  a  coal-work  there.  There  was 
a  great  variety  in  the  character  of  gas  coals  in  Scotland ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the 
appearance  and  qualities  of  this  mineral  were  not  so  dissimilar  to  those  ordinarily 
met  with  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  category  (^  coals. 

Niel  Robson,  C.E.,  Glasgow,  who  has  been  in  practice  as  a  mining-engineer  for 
twenty  years,  said  he  had  found  it  among  the  ordinary  coal  strata,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  stuff  itself,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  be  nothing 
else  but  parrot  coal. 

James  Fergutcn,  lessee  of  the  coal-works  at  Lesmahagow ;  John  Machemie,  manager 
of  the  Dundyvan  works ;  Mr.  Meiklam,  manager  of  Messrs.  Bunlop's  Clyde  iron- 
works ;  James  Hunter,  managing  partner,  Coltness  iron- works ;  Akvander  Whitelaw, 
manager  of  the  wcMrks  at  Gartsherrie,  of  Messrs.  Baird ;  Thomas  Nimmo,  coalmaster 
at  Cleugh  and  Haywood,  Carnwath ;  W.  Alexander,  mining-engineer,  Glasgow ;  and 
D.  Kerr,  manager  of  the  Wemyss  collieries  in  Fife^  all  gave  evidence  to  the  same 
effect,  declaring  their  undoubted  conviction  that  the  mineral  was  nothing  but  coaL 

Professor  Balfour,  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Greville,  Glasgow,  and  Professor 
Harhnsss,  Queen's  College,  Cork,  were  exanuned  upon  the  structure  of  the  mineral 
as  exiiibited  by  the  microscope  and  as  compared  with  cannels.  Their  opinion  was 
that  the  mineral  was  coal.  Its  structure  was  vegetable — the  structure  characteristic 
of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  formation.    There  were  three  structures  in  coal— the 
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woody  fibre,  the  scalarifonn,  and  the  cellular  tissue— all  of  which  were  found  in  the 
Boghead  mineral.    Shales  did  not  exhibit  anj  traces  of  regetable  stmcture. 

Dr.  William  Aitken,  Glasgow,  proved  that  the  microscopic  sections  produced  were 
made  by  himself  and  Dr.  Greville,  ftom  fair  specimens  of  the  different  minerals. 

Mr.  John  Willianuony  mining-engineer,  Edinburgh,  was  l^see,  in  1847,  of  the  Bog- 
head coalfield;  but  came  upon  a  seam  so  partial  and  irregular,  that  he  found  he 
could  not  work  it  to  profit,  and  he  gaye  it  up,  though  what  he  produced  was  a  good 
gas  coal.  The  mineral  was  the  same  as  was  now  known  as  the  Boghead  gas  coaL 
It  had  been  so  named  all  along,  and  was  so  known  in  the  market  before  the  diefendera 
leased  Torbanehill. 

Mr.  George  Foster,  mineral  borer,  Bathgate,  had  come  upon  this  mineral  in  boring 
80  early  as  1 837;  and,  from  the  first,  the  name  it  commonly  got  in  the  district  was 
parrot  coal. 

Professor  Penny,  of  the  Andersonian  Uniyersity,  Glasgow,  some  years  ago  made 
an  analysis  of  what  was  called  the  Torbanehill  mineral.  He  at  that  time  considered 
it  to  be  a  valuable  gas  coal ;  and,  from  the  specimens  which  he  afterwards  saw  of 
the  mineral,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  The  proportions  of 
ash  varied  in  different  coals.  He  had  made  an  analysis  of  several  which  he  knew. 
In  Capeldrae,  the  proportion  was  31.5  per  cent.;  in  Methill,  it  was  29.7;  in 
Stevenson,  19.35;  in  Hillhead,  27.4;  in  Bartonshill,  38.7;  in  Bathyale,  29.2;  and  in 
the  Torbanehill,  21  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  ash  in  the  yariety  made  it  more  or 
less  valuable  as  a  coal,  but  still  it  remained  a  coal. 

Certain  papers  were  then  given  in  on  the  part  of  the  defenders,  which  closed  their 
case. 

The  Lord  President,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  directed  the  jury  that  the 
question  they  had  to  consider  was,  whether  the  mineral  the  defenders  were  working 
was  a  coal,  according  to  the  construction  put  on  the  word  in  the  lease.  Did'it  or 
did  it  not  fall  within  the  description  '*  the  whole  coal,  ironstone,  iron  ore,  limestone," 
&c.,  that  were  included  in  the  lease  ?  This  brought  them  to  the  inquiry — Was  it 
coal,  or  was  it  not  coal  ?  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  spoken  of  in  the  language  of 
the  lease ;  for  to  ask  whether  it  was  coal  or  not  coal,  in  the  language  of  geologists, 
might  come  to  be  a  rather  difficult  question.  One  set  of  gentlemen  said  positivdiy 
that  it  was  not  a  coal,  and  another  set  just  as  positively  averred  that  it  was. 
He  believed  they  all  spoke  their  opinions  as  geologists  with  perfect  sincerity,  and 
according  to  the  classification  which  they,  themselves,  had  attached  to  coal ;  for  he 
was  not  aware,  in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  that  any  of  the  witnesses  had  erer 
appealed  to  any  definite  standard  to  which  all  geologists  might  appeal  When  they 
went  to  the  chemists,  the  matter  did  not  get  much  clearer,  for  though  men,  the  most 
eminent  in  the  country,  were  examined  on  both  sides,  they  could  not  agree  in  their 
estimate  of  this  mineral  in  dispute.  Five  chemists  who  applied  the  test,  declared 
that  it  was  not  coal,  and  ten  chemists,  no  way  inferior  to  them  in  ability,  who  had 
also  applied  the  test,  said  they  had  formed  the  decided  opinion  that  it  was  a  coaL 
Besides  these  witnesses,  there  had  been  examined  another  class  of  scientific  gentle- 
men, the  microscopists,  three  for  the  pursuers  and  four  for  the  defenders,  the  former 
of  whom  asserted  that  there  was  no  organic  structure  in  the  mass  of  coal,  and  the 
latter  as  firmly  asserting  that  there  was.  He  did  not  think  that  this  sort  of 
balanced  evidence  would  help  them  much  in  the  consideration  of  the  case.  On  the 
scientific  part  of  the  question,  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  there  was  such  a 
difference  in  the  structure  of  this  mineral  from  other  cannel  coals  as  to  enable  them 
to  say  that  it  was  not  a  coal.  In  respect  to  the  imputation  of  motives  on  either  side, 
he  could  see  nothing  of  this  in  the  correspondence,  as  both  parties  seem  to  have 
acted  fairly,  and  in  the  way  they  thought  best  for  their  own  interest.  His  lordship 
then  briefly  presented  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  that  had  been  led,  commenting  on 
it  as  he  went  along,  and  concluded  by  leaving  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  jury. 

The  jury  then  retired,  and  were  not  more  than  ten  minutes  absent,  when* they 
returned  into  Court,  and,  through  their  Chancellor,  intimated  that  they  found 
generally  for  the  defenders. 

There  was  a  suppressed  buzz  of  approbation  heard  when  the  verdict  was  announced 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GAS  FROM  WOOD  OR  TURF. 
(CommuniGated  by  Mr.  John  Ayliffe,  junior,  Moscow.) 

The  annexed 
i^gure  is  a  side-vicw 
of  a  retort-bed  for 
three  retorts,  with 
its  appurtenances, 
for  making  illumi- 
nating gas  from 
wood  or  turf ;  which 
I  consider  to  be 
worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  may  be  of 
great  service  in 
countries  where 
wood  or  turf  is 
cheap,  and  lime  and 
coals  difficult  to  be 
got.  It  has  the 
great  advantage, 
moreover,  of  not  re- 
quiring purification. 
According  to  many 
experiments  which 
I  have  made  in  Mos- 
cow, I  find  that  the 
gas  from  wood  is  a 
great  deal  cheaper 
than  that  from  coals ; 
that  it  is  not  so  in- 
jurious to  health ; 
that  the  retorts  may 
be  wofked  much 
longer  f  and  that 
six  times  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  can  be 
made  in  the  same 
time,  with  the  same 
number  of  retorts. 
The  following  is  the 
explanation  of  the 
figure : — 

A  A  is  a  retort- 
bed,  with  three  re- 
torts, a,  a,  a,  into 
which  the  wood  is 
placed  to  be  car- 
bonized, b  is  the 
ascending  and  dip- 
pipe,  by  which  the  gas  is  conveyed  into  the  hydraulic  main,  c.  rf  is  a  pipe  through 
which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  into  the  ball,  e,  which  is  fixed  in  the  bed,  and  heated 
to  a  dark-red  heat.  The  gas  passes  from  this  ball  into  the  naphtha-cistern,  g,  in  the 
basement  of  the  works,  through  the  pipe,  f,  which  conveys  the  liquid  passing  over 
with  the  gas  into  the  cup,  n.  The  cup,  n,  stands  in  the  box,  w<,  which  acts  as 
collecting-box  for  all  refuse,  h  is  an  inverted  bell  in  the  cistern,  g,  intended  to 
spread  the  gas  ;  so  that  it  may  be  well  washed  with  the  naphtha,  or  with  coal-tar 
and  six  per  cent,  of  turpentine.  /  is  a  cock  to  try  the  height  of  the  naphtha  in  the 
cistern,  g ;  and  j  is  a  funnel,  by  which  the  naphtha  enters  that  vessel.  I  is  the 
outlet-pipe  which  conveys  the  gas  to  the  condensers,  where  it  may  be  stored  for  use 
without  requiring  purification,— 3fec^«ic's  Magazine. 

VOL.  XIII.  K 
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WOODEN  CAPS  FOR  BOTTLES. 

At  a  Pharmaceutical  Meeting  held  in  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  exhibited  some 
cork  stoppers  with  wooden  tops,  which  he  had 
received  from  Messrs.  Siemers  and  Co.,  of  Ham- 
burg, and  which  were  figured  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  300.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Gilbertson,  of  Lud^ate  HiU,  manufactured 
compound  stoppers  of  a  similar  description. 
Tliese,  however,  were  so  expensive  as  to  oe  in- 
applicable to  many  purposes  for  which  thej 
might  otherwise  have  been  mtroduced.  Since 
that  time  the  British  manufacturers  have  given 
further  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  York 
Glass  Company  have  recentlj  introduced  a 
screw  cap  and  also  a  cap  lined  with  cork,  which 
are  likely  to  be  useful.  Those  made  of  box- 
wood are  the  best,  but  the  price  of  boxwood 
being  high  at  prraent,  other  Hnds  of  wood  are 
substituted  £ot  eommoa  purposes.  Some  caps 
are  furnished  -mth  a  layer  of  an  elastic  waddins 
on  the  upper  surface  iaside,  which  being  pressed 
down  on  the  rim  of  the  bottle  by  the  force  of 
the  screw,  affords  an  additional  security.  The 
cuts  represent  a  bottle  with  a  screw  cap,  and  also 
one  of  the  caps  lined  with  cork  on  the  rim  inside 
without  a  screw. 


APPARATUS  FOR  DISENGAGING  SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN  IN 
CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES  AND  FACTORIES. 

BT  B.  FBKSESIirS. 

EvEBT  one  who  has  worked  in.  an  analytical  laboratory  well  knows  the  disagree- 
ableness  whieh  attends  the  use  of  small  glass  apparatus  for  the  disengagement  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen^  especially  such  as  do  not  admit  of  the  current  of  gas  being 
regulated  or  stopped  at  wilL 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  difScultles  I  hove  constructed  a  large  apparatus  of 
lead,  which,  when  charged,  yields  a  supply  of  tiiis  gas  sufficient  for  several  weeks, 
and  renders  its  application  so  convenient  that  nothing  ftirtber  can  be  desired.  Since 
at  the  same  time  this  apparatus  obviates  any  waste  of  sulphuret  of  iron  pr  acid, 
and  reduces  the  unpleasant  smell  to  a  minimum,  I  feel  myself  justified  in  recom- 
mending it  to  the  attention  of  all  those  wlio  requize  to  make  frequent  use  of  this  gas 
in  considerable  quantities. 

The  construction  of  my  apparatus  is  represented  in  the  accompaaying  figures* 
31g.  1  shows  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  apparatus^  while  fig.  2  shows  the  section 
of  the  actual  geierator. 

a,  b,  c,  d,  and  tf,/  g,  £,  are  two  large  cylindrical  vessels  of  equal  size,  and  made  of 
lead  soldered  with  pure  lead.  Their  diameter  is  thirty  centimetres,  and  their  height 
thirty-three 'centimetres,  tisa  perforated  shelf  of  lead  about  four  or  five  centi- 
metres apart  from  the  true  bottom,  and  resting  upon  leaden  feet  both  at  the  sides 
and  centre.  The  holes  have  a  diameter  of  one  and  a  half  millimetres.  At  A  is  the 
opening  for  introducing  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  Its  diameter  is  seven  centimetres, 
and  is  closed  by  means  of  a  flat  ground  stopper,  screwed  down  with  a  greased  leather 
washer  between  the  two  surfaces* 
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I  is  the  opening  for  running  off  the  sulphate  of  iron  isolation.  It  maj  he  seen  in 
the  section  that  it  is  placed  at  a  somewhat  deeper  part  of  the  bottom,  g,  h  ;  the 
diameter  of  this  oj^mag  is  three  centimeters.  It  is  closed  by  means  of  a  thick  ground 
leaden  stopper,  pressed  down  upon  its  mouth  by  a  screw.  The  arrangement  of  the 
filling  tube  m  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  drawing,  as  is  likewise  that  of  the 
tube  d,  h,  whidi  is  destined  to  conyey  the  acid  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  yessel, 
and  from  this  into  the  former.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  extends  into  the  deepened 
part  of  the  bottom  g,  h,  but  does  not  actually  touch.  The  tube  c  e  is  closed  at  the 
top,  and  therefore  does  not  communicate  in  any  way  with  the  upp^  yessel.  It  is 
intended  to  conyey  off  the  gas  disengaged  in  e,f,  g.  A,  and  with  that  yiew  is  furnished 
with  a  lateral  tube  o,  which  can  be  closed  by  the  cock  n.  The  use  of  the  tube  p 
wiU  be  seen  below.  The  tube  g  is  closed  at  both  ends,  and  serves  only  as  a  support. 
These  tubes  are  all  sixteen  millimetres  internal  diameter^  and  should  not  be  too  thin 
in  substance. 

When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  filled  it  is  done  in  the  following  manner :— 3.3  kilo- 
grammes of  melted  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  small  fragments,  is  introduced  through  the 
opening  A,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  perforated  shelf  t,  when  k  is  carefully  clos^  /  of 
course  being  likewise  closed.  The  cock  n  is  then  closed,  and  a,  b,  c,  d,  filled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add  by  pouring  through  the  funnel  first  seven  litres  of  water,  and 
then  one  litre  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Tlie  air  contained  in  a,  5,  c,  d,  escapes 
meanwhile  through  the  tube  p,  even  when  it  is  connected  with  the  bottles  r,  s,  t. 
When  now  the  cock  n  is  opened  as  well  as  one  of  the  cocks  u,  the  acid  flows  through 
the  tube  d,  h,  into  the  vessel  e,  /,  g,  h.  At  first  air  escapes  from  the  tmbe  o,  and 
then  sidphurelted  hydrogen  as  soon  as  the  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  sulphuret 
of  iron ;  after  a  time  all  the  air  is  driven  out.  As  is  seen  in  fig.  1,  the  tnbe  o  is  bent 
and  carried  along  horizontally.  To  it  are  attached  as  loany  ordinary  brass  oocki, 
II, «,  as  may  be  desired.  They  are  connected  wiUi  washing  bottles  in  the  manner 
represented  by  means  of  a  piece  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  tube.  When  the  cock  u 
is  opened  as  well  as  the  coA.  ii,  a  stream  of  gas,  of  any  desired  amount,  is  obtuned^ 
which  continues  perfectly  unifi)nn  for  day& 

When  the  cocks  v  are  ebsed,  the  gas  disengaged  ine,  f,g,K  pranes  the  acid  up- 
wards through  the  tube  A,  d ;  and  when  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is  no  longer  immeraed 
in  the  acid  ^e  aeiioB  eeases.  This,  however,  does  not  take  ^aee  iBttantaneoosly, 
for  there  is  always  some  acid  left  adhering  to  the  sulphuret,  and  snaU  fingments  of 
the  latter  fall  through  the  holes  of  the  shel^  and  maintam  the  actkn  for  a  certain 
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time.  Since  the  gas  can  no  longer  escape  through  o,  it  presses  the  liquid  in  A,  d^ 
upwards,  bubbles  up  through  the  acid  contained  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  escapes  through  p. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  gas  from  being  lost  and  contaminating  the  air,  the  bottles 
r,  «,  ^  are  attached ;  r  contains  cotton  wool,  which  supplies  the  place  of  water  in  an 
ordinary  washing  bottle,  as  water  would  readily  run  back  into  the  apparatus  ;  s  and 
/  are  charged  with  solution  of  ammonia  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  entirely  contained 
by  either  bottle,  for  as  the  stream  of  gas  is  here  intermittent,  the  liquid  may  be 
forced  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  bottle  to  the  other. 

A  constant  supply  of  sulphuret  of  ammonia  is  thus  obtained  as  a  bye  product. 

When  at  last  the  disengagement  of  gas  ceases  the  acid  has  been  all  consumed,  but 
not  the  sulphuret,  which  is  equivalent  to  double  the  above  quantity  of  acid.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  run  off  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  manner : — All  the  cocks  u  are  closed,  n  left  open,  and  a  dish  placed  under 
/,  which  is  opened,  and  then  one  of  the  cocks  «  opened.  As  soon  as  the  air  enters 
the  liquid  runs  off  rapidly,  and  when  it  is  all  removed  the  edges  of  the  opening  /  are 
washed  with  water,  it  is  again  closed,  and  another  quantity  of  acid  added  as  before. 

I  should  not  recommend  the  use  of  stronger  acid,  for  in  that  case  the  sulphate  of 
iron  would  crystallize.  The  brass  cocks  do  not  suffer  at  all  firom  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  I  have  found  that  the  apparatus  answers  all  reasonable  expectations. 
— Journal Jur  praktische  Chemie,  1853. 

THE  SLIPPERY  ELM.— ULMUS  FULVA. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  extensively  used  in  the  United  States,  and  has  lately 
been  ordered  in  this  country.  The  inner  bark  is  the  part  employed.  It  is  a  demul- 
cent,  and  is  recommended  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Infusion  or  the  Slippebt  Elm  Bark  : — 

R  The  bark  bruised,  one  ounce. 

Boiling  water,  one  pint 
Macerate  for  two  hours  and  strain.    To  be  used  freely  as  a  demulcent. — U.S.  Ph. 

Mr.  Ure  has  found  a  poultice  of  the  slippery  elm  bark  beneficial.  It  is  made  by 
stirring  the  powder  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water.  It  is  a  soothing  application 
to  irritable  ulcers,  &c.  

LEAVES  OF  THE  ASH-TREE. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  leaves  of  the  ash-tree  will  be  placed  in  the 
Materia  Medica  amongst  other  medicinal  plants  at  present  in  use,  as  therapeutic 
agents.  Several  Physicians  in  France  have  employed  these  in  the  treatment  of  gout 
and  rheumatism,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success,  and  at  the  present  time 
they  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  experiments  with  them,  and  in  further  in- 
Testigation  as  to  the  medicinal  properties  and  uses  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  their  value  as  remedial  agents  in  the  diseases  above 
mentioned.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  part  of  the  plant  employed  (the  leaves), 
the  form  of  the  medicine  is  that  of  infusion,  prepared  by  means  of  boiling  water, 
which  is  then  strained,  and  subsequently  sweetened  to  taste. — DubHn  Medical  Press, 


GENERAL  PROCESS  FOR  THE  DETECTION  OF  ALKALOIDS  IN 
CASES  OF  POISONING. 

^  BY  STAS. 

The  method  which  I  adopt  for  detecting  the  presence  of  alkaloids  in  animal  sub- 
stances is  scarcely  at  all  different  from  that  employed  in  the  preparation  of  these 
alkaloids  from  their  respective  plants.  The  only  difference  consists  in  the  mode  of 
obtaining  them  in  a  free  state  and  separable  by  solvents. 

It  is  known  that  the  alkaloids  form  acid  salts  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and 
that  solutions  of  these  salts  may  be  decomposed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  liberated 
bases  remain  for  a  time  or  permanently  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  I  have,  moreover, 
ascertained  that  most  of  the  solid  and  volatile  alkaloids,  when  in  a  free  state  and 
dissolved  in  a  liquid,  may  be  extracted  by  ether  when  this  is  present  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  extract  an  alkaloid  from  an  animal  substance, 
to  find  some  means  of  separating  the  adventitious  substances,  and  a  base  which  sets 
the  alkaloid  free,  dissolving  it  so  as  to  be  takai  up  by  ether. 
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When  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  successively  treated  with  water  and  alcohol 
of  different  strengths,  this  is  sufficient  to  effect  their  separation,  and  to  obtain  a  smidl 
volume  of  liquid  which  must  contain  the  alkaloid. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda  or  the  caustic  alkalies  are  well  adapted  to  set  the 
alkaloid  free  and  to  retain  it  in  solution,  especially  when  the  latter  were  combined 
with  an  excess  of  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid. 

In  order  to  precipitate  the  animal  or  other  substances  from  the  suspected  objects, 
it  is  customary  to  employ  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  and  to  remove  the  excess  of  lead 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  attended  with  many 
inconveniences.  The  tribasic  acetate  of  lead  does  not  immediately  precipitate  all 
foreign  substances;  further,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  is  employed  for  the 
separation  of  the  lead  remains  intimately  combined  with  certain  organic  substances 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  air  and  a  moderately  elevated  temperature,  are 
extremely  liable  to  decomposition.  On  this  account  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
sulphuret  of  lead  becomes  rapidly  coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air,  disengaging  at 
the  same  time  a  stinking  odour,  which  adheres  with  great  pertinacity  to  the  sub- 
stances extracted  from  it. 

The  use  of  the  lead  salt  has  another  disadvantage,  namely,  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign  metal  into  the  substances  to  be  examined,  so  that  this  portion  of  them  is 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  examined  for  inorganic  substances.  The  successive  treatment 
with  water  and  alcohol  admits  of  the  detection  of  these  substances,  whatever  may  be 
their  nature. 

It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  in  medico-judicial  investigations  charcoal  cannot 
be  used  as  a  decolourizing  agent,  since  it  retains  the  alkaloids  as  well  as  the  colouring 
matters.  Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  the  course  of  analysis  which  I  adopt  is  the 
following: 

Let  us  suppose  it  is  required  to  search  for  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  or  the  intestines.  The  substance  is  in  the  first  place  treated 
with  double  its  weight  of  pure  absolute  alcohol;  then,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
liquid,  from  half  to  two  ounces  of  tartaric  acid  or  oxalic  acid  is  added — tartaric  acid 
is  to  be  preferred — the  mixture  is  then  introduced  into  a  flask  and  heated  to  140°  or 
167°  F.  When  perfectly  cold  it  is  filtered  through  Swedish  paper,  the  undissolved 
part  washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  clear  filtrate  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  or 
exposed  to  a  rapid  current  of  air  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  95°  F. 

When  this  operation  is  carried  on  with  an  organized  tissue,  as  the  substance  of 
liver,  heart,  or  lungs,  it  is  requisite  to  reduce  them  to  a  very  minute  state  of  sub- 
division and  perfectly  extract  all  soluble  substances  by  alcohol.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained  is  treated  as  a  mixture  of  the  suspected  substance  and  alcohol. 

If  the  residue  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  contains  fat  or  other 
insoluble  substances,  it  must  be  poured  upon  a  filter  moistened  with  water,  and 
evaporated  almost  to  dryness  in  a  vacuum  or  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  is 
then  extracted  with  cold  absolute  alcohol,  the  adhering  alcohol  separated  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  the  residue  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water,  the  solution  intro- 
duced into  a  test  tube,  and  pure  powdered  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash  added  until 
there  is  no  longer  any  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid.  The  whole  is  then  mixed 
with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  pure  ether,  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time.  When  the  ether  has  become  perfectly  clear  a  small  quantity  of  it  is 
decanted  off  into  a  watch-glass  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  very 
dry  place. 

Two  cases  are  now  possible:  the  alkaloid  present  in  the  substance  examined  may 
be  either  liquid  and  volatile  or  solid  and  fixed. 

DETECTION  OP  A  LIQUID  AKD  VOLATILE  ALKALOID. 

Let  us  suppose  that  such  an  alkaloid  is  present.  Then  on  the  evaporation'  of  the 
ether  the  whole  surface  of  the  watch-glass  will  be  covered  with  minute  streaks  of 
liquid,  which  will  gradually  collect  at  the  bottom.  The  mere  heat  of  the  hand  will 
cause  the  disengagement  of  an  unpleasant  odour,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  alkaloid,  will  be  more  or  less  piquant  or  irritating;  in  short,  the  odour  of  a 
volatile  alkaloid  somewhat  disguised  by  an  animal  odour.  When  indications  of  such 
an  alkaloid  are  perceived  there  must  be  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask,  of  which 
only  a  small  quantity  has  been  used,  one  or  two  cubic  centimetres  of  caustic  potash 
or  soda,  and  the  whole  well  shaken.    After  standing  some  time  the  ether  is  to  be 
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deeanted  into  a  small  test-tulw,  the  residue  treated  three  or  four  iamas  with  ft«sh 
ether,  whidi  is  all  introduced  into  the  same  vesseL  Into  this  ethereal  liquid,  vrhkh 
contains  the  alkaloid  in  solution,  one  or  two  cubic  centimetres  of  wajter  acidulated 
in&k  one-fifth  its  weight  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  poured,  the  whole  shaken,  allowed 
to  stand  till  dear,  the  ether  then  decanted,  and  the  acid  liquid  washed  with  a  &esh 
quantity  of  ether;  as  the  sulphates  of  ammonia,  nicotine,  aniline,  chinoline,  plcoline, 
petinine  are  quite  insoluble  in  ether,  the  acid  liquid  wiU  contain  the  pure  alkaloid  in 
a  fmall  yolume  and  as  a  sulphate ;  sulphate  of  oonia  is,  soluble  in  ether,  con- 
seqnentljT  a  small  quantity  of  it  may  be  removed,  bat  the  principal  part  slwayj 
remains  in  the  aqueous  Uquid.  The  ether,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  all  the 
animal  substances  which  have  been  dissolved  from  the  alkaline  liquid.  On  evapo- 
rating it  there  remains  a  slightly  ydlorwish  residue  of  a  disagreeable  auimal  odour, 
and  mixed  with  a  small  quantit^^  of  sulphate  of  conia  when  this  alkaloid  was  present 
in  the  substance  analysed. 

In  order  to  separate  the  alkaloid  from  its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  a  concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  is  added,  and  the  free  alkaloid  extracted  by  ether, 
which  is  evaporated  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature.  The  ammonia  always 
present  passes  off  with  the  ether  while  the  alkaloid  remains  behind.  The  last  traces 
of  ammonia  are  to  be  removed  l^  a  momentary  exposure  to  a  vacuum  over  sul- 
phuric acid. 

In  March,  1851, 1  employed  this  process  in  the  examination  of  the  heart  blood  of  a 
dog  which  had  been  poisoned  by  two  cubic  centimetres  of  nicotine,  and  I  was  able  to 
detect  the  presence  of  this  poison  in  the  Uood  with  the  greatest  certainty.  Thus  I 
was  able  to  recognize  its  state  of  aggregation,  its  odour,  taste,  and  alkaline  action;  I 
obtained  perfect  crystals  of  platino  chlorate  of  nicotine— four-sided  rhombic  prisms 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  I  was  able  to  prove  its  insolubility  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

By  means  of  this  process  I  detected  in  a  very  old  tincture  of  hen^ock,  liquid  and 
colourless  conia,  presenting  all  its  physical  and  chemical  characters.  I  found, 
however,  that  in  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  this  alkalMd 
a  considecable  quantity  is  lost. 

DETECTION  OF  A  SOLID  Ain>  NOK-TOLAnLE  ALKALOID. 

When  such  an  alkaloid  is  present,  it  may  happen  that  at  the  above  stage  of  the 
process  the  ether  with  which  the  liquid  is  treated  after  neutralization  with  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  may  or  may  not  leave  a  residue.  In  the  latter  case  caustic  potash  or 
soda  is  added  to  the  liquid,  after  which  it  is  shaken  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
liberated  alkaloid.  In  any  case  the  liquid  is  perfectly  extracted  with  ether,  and 
whichever  reagent  may  have  been  employed  for  setting  free  the  alkaloid,  there 
remains  after  tibie  evaporation  of  the  ether  sometimes  a  solid  substance,  but  generally 
a  colourless  milky  liquid  containing  suspended  solid  substance.  This  substance 
possesses  an  unpleasant  animal  odour,  and  gives  a  distinct  and  permanent  blue 
colour  to  litnras. 

The  presence  ofa  solid  alkaloid  having  been  ascertained,  it  must  next  be  crystal- 
lized for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  form.  This  is  effected  by  dissolving  a 
portion  in  alcohol  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontaneoudy.  However,  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  above  operations  furnish  the  alkaloid  so  pure  as  to  crystallize  it, 
be&g  almost  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  otlier  substances.  In  order  to  separate 
these,  a  few  drops  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  poured  into  the  capsule  and 
shaken  about.  Generally  the  acid  liquid  is  observed  not  to  wet  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  The  liquid  separates  into  two  layers;  one,  consisting  of  fat,  adheres  to  the 
sides  of  the  capsule,  the  other  containing  the  alkaloid.  This  acid  liquid,  which 
must  be  transparent  and  colourless,  is  poured  carefully  off  the  capsule,  rinsed  with  a 
few  drops  of  acidulated  water,  and  the  whole  evi^rated  to  one-fourth  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid.  A  very  concentrated  solution  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  potash  is 
then  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  whole  treated  with  absolute  alcohoL  The  alkaloid 
is  dissolved,  wliile  sulphate  of  potash  and  the  excess  of  bicarbonate  remain  behind. 
By  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  crystallized  alkaloid  is  obtained. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  the  characters  of  the  alkaloid  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  individuality. 

I  have  applied  the  above  method  io  the  detection  of  morphine,  codeine,  strychnine, 
brucine,  veratrine,  emetine,  colchicine,  aconitine,  atropine,  hyoscyanine,  and  have 
always  succeeded  in  isolating  them  without  the  least  difficulty.— JoKmo/  de  Pharmacie 
et  de  Chimie^  October,  1852. 


ISS 
REMAKES  OK  THE  ABTIFICIAL  PROIWCTION  OF  SALTPETRE. 

BY  B.  SEICHZNB^GH. 

It  11  oolj  wii^B  Hie  last  few  yeasn  that  gQoeral  asseDit  has  been  giwtm  to  the 
opinimi  liiat  the  production  of  saltpetre  consiats  in  an  oxidation  of  ammoma,  deter- 
mined or  facilitated  essentially  hy  tiie  presence  <vf  alicaline  or  eartiiy  bases. 

The  occttTeoce  of  aatire  nltpetve  is  well  known  to  be  intimaitelj  oonnectod  with 
the  dbcay  and  dishitegratioB  of  calcareous  roeks,  espeeiaUjr  lelspatiiic  liniestone» 
whidi  are  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  rich  In  organic  remaiss,  and  consefaeotly 
eontain  a  certain  amonui  of  mtrogenous  robstance.  It  is  this  animal  substance^ 
which  at  a  sofficient  temperainie  sii£fen  chemical  diange ;  that  is  to  say,  passes 
more  or  less  rapidly  into  putFe(&ctiv«  fermentation,  the  nitrogen  being  either  wholly 
or  prindpiilly  converted  into  carbonate  of  aaomonia.  Under  ordinary  ciicmnstances, 
tills  Yolatile  ammoniacal  salt  gradoally  escapes  into  the  atmosphere;  bat  when 
generated  with  a  porous  mass  of  rock,  which  admits  of  the  penetration  of  atmo- 
spheric oxygen,  it  suffers  a  partial  decomposition  and  oxidstkn  to  nitrate  of 
ammonia  as  wdl  as  nitrates  of  lime  and  potash. 

It  is,  moreoYOT,  a  general  fact  that  whenever  anunal  substance  is  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  potash,  Hme,  and  sand,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  air, 
there  is  an  abundant  formatk>n  of  nitra^ies,  and  this  observation  has  aflforded  both 
an  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  saltpetre  is  fiirmed  spontaneously  and  a  means 
of  obtaimng  it  artifldaliy.  It  has  been  found  to  be  a  condition  of  considerable 
importance  that  the  heaps  of  substances  prepaied  for  the  production  of  nitric  add 
should  possess  a  certain  degree  of  porosity,  so  tiiat  a  very  large  surface  may  be 
exposed  to  the  i^  absorbed. 

The  statement  of  these  few  facte  connected  with  the  ariafldal  production  of  salt- 
petre will  suffice  for  a  consideration  of  the  question.  Whether  this  process  corresponds 
to  the  present  state  of  technical  diemistry,  or  whether  it  is  not  capable  of  great 
improvement  ?    On  ezannning  the  process  in  detail  it  will  be  found, 

1.  That  the  mixture  of  1^  several  substances  is  generally  conducted  with  too 
much  irregularity  and  tmcertainty,  so  that  it  is  diiBeult  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  in  a  proper  proportion. 

2.  That  the  presence  or  preponderance  of  inorganic  substances,  although  in  one 
respect  unavoi&Ue,  retards  the  i»<^;ress  of  the  putrefactioi^  and  consequently  the 
production  of  ammonia,  from  which  alone  the  nitric  acid  is  formed,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  ciroumstance  that  th^  artifidal  production  of  saltpetre  goes  on 
with  such  remarkable  slowness. 

3.  The  uniform  nuLint^Tiannft  of  a  proper  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  observed. 

4.  Since  it  has  become  evident  that  tl^  presence  of  ammonia  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  possibly  not  necessary  to  produce  the 
ammonia  by  putrefactive  fermentation.  Th^e  are  many  other  sources  from  which 
it  might  be  more  readily  obtained,  and  then  submitted  in  a  pure  state  to  those  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  converted  into  nitric  add,  and  thus  the  whole  operation 
would  be  simplified  and  rendered  independent  of  local  and  accidental  influences. 

When,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  the  production  of  saltpetre  is  made  a 
collateral  operation  of  agriculture,  in  which  case  space  and  time  are  of  less  im- 
portance, the  old  process  is  sufficient.  But  the  case  is  different  when  it  is  required 
to  produce  a  certun  large  quantity  of  saltpetre  annually. 

Urst,  then,  as  regards  the  present  process,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  mixing  of 
the  substances  to  make  a  nitre  bed  that  the  production  of  nitrate  of  potash  is  the 
ultimate  object.  Consequently  this  base  must  be  present  in  some  apprc^riate  form 
and  in  suffident  quantity.  It  is  best  to  use  the  Ume  in  the  caustic  hydrated  state. 
It  might  be  possible  to  produce,  in  the  first  instanoe,  nitrate  of  lime  and  then  nitrate 
of  potash  by  a  subsequent  double  decomposition,  but  it  would  appear,  a  priori,  impro- 
bable that  the  lime  alone  immld  be  so  effective  in  determining  the  fi)rmation  of  nitric 
add  as  the  mixture  of  lime  and  potash.  This  pomt  is  one  which  is  certainly 
deserving  of  experimental  investigation. 

Assuming,  then,  that  ammonia  and  potash  are  the  two  substances  chiefly  neces- 
saiy  for  the  ^eduction  of  saltpetre,  it  remains  only  to  ascertain  the  predse  con- 
ditions of  its  formation,  and  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  these  substances  so  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  oat  the  fabrication  of  saltpetre  to  any  extent  and  with  any  degree 
of  rapidity. 
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It  is  worth  the  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  the  potash  required  may  not  he 
derived  from  certain  rocks,  especially  granite,  syenite,  trachyte,  porphyry,  hasalt,^  &c. 
It  is  probahlethat  these  suhstances,  when  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  and  mixed 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  caustic  lime,  would  gradually  yield  up  their  potash, 
while  thft  silicic  acid  comhined  with  the  lime.  The  native  saltpetre  of  India  is  pro- 
duced during  the  decay  of  a  limestone  containing  potash. 

Ammonia  is  now  so  abundant  a  product  of  technical  processes,  that  there  is  little 
fear  of  obtaining  it  in  suflELcient  quantity.  In  very  many  instances  where  it  is  noV  lost 
it  would  then  1^  worth  collecting;  and  if  all  sources  were  exhausted  there  would 
he  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  from  the  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Ammoniacal 
gas  is  very  copiously  formed  when  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  water  vapour  is  passed 
over  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  carbonate  potash  at  a  red  heat. 

There  are  likewise  two  other  possible  sources  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which,  although 
at  present  possessing  rather  a  theoretical  than  practical  interest,  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over. 

When  ammoniacal  gas,  mixed  with  oxygen,  is  passed  over  ignited  spongy  platinum, 
t(iere  is  formed  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  a  salt  which  may 
readily  be  converted  into  nitrate  of  potash.  It  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained  in 
what  proportion  this  formation  of  nitric  acid  stands  to  the  consumption  of  fuel,  to 
the  mass  and  condition  of  the  platinum,  and  the  duration  of  its  activity, .  circum- 
stances which  will  determine  its  applicability. 

Ignited  peroxide  of  iron  exercises  a  precisely  similar  action  upon  ammonia  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  and  consequently,  on  account  of  its  greater  abundance,  will  be 
more  deserving  of  study  in  this  respect. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  fact  long  since  observed  by  Cavendish,  that  by  passing  a 
number  of  electrical  discharges  through  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  atmospheric  air,  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  or  nitrate  of 
ammonia  is  formed.  When  the  gaseous  mixture  contains  hydrogen,  the  formation 
of  nitric  acid  is  remarkably  facilitated,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  be  closely 
connected,  with  the  formation  of  traces  of  nitric  acid  during  the  combustion  of  hy- 
drogen in  ordinary  air. — From  the  Jahrbuch  der  k,  k,  geohgischen  Beichaanstait 
Jahrg.  I.,  No.  2. 

THE  NITRE  CAVERNS  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO 

A  PROBABLE  SOURCE  OF  GUANO. 

Mb.  G.  W.  Earl,  of  Hampstead,  in  a  communication  which  appeared  in  Th6 
Times  of  August  I8th,  has  directed  attention  to  the  limestone  caverns  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  as  a  probable  source  from  which  supplies  of  guano  may  be  obtained. 
He  states  that  in  these  caverns  "  the  deposits  appear  to  be  of  immense  extent ;  in- 
deed, those  of  the  East  India  Company's  territories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burmah 
would  alone  supply  cargoes  for  many  thousand  tons  of  shipping."  Hitherto  these 
deposits  have  been  employed  only  as  a  source  of  nitre  ;  but,  as  they  chiefly  consist 
of  the  excrements  of  birds  and  other  animals,  Mr.  Earl  suggests  that  they  may  be 
found  to  possess  the  fertilizing  properties  of  Peruvian  giiano.  The  following  ex- 
tracts are  given  by  Mr.  Earl  in  confirmation  of  his  statements  : — 

Extract  from  a  Voyage  to  New  Guinea,  Sfc.^  by  Captain  Thomas  Forrest,  H.E.I.C.S. 
London,  1779.  [The  part  from  which  the  extract  ijs  taken  describes  a  visit  to  a 
cavern  in  the  island  of  Mindanao]  : — 

*'  From  the  hall  I  passed,  on  the  same  level,  into  a  crooked  gallery,  in  length  about 
200  yards.  It  was  seven  or  eight  feet  broad,  and  firom  six  to  eight  or  ten  high.  The 
sides  and  top  looked  like  dirty  freestone  ;  the  floor  was  perfectly  level,  and,  in 
most  places,  miry  to  the  ankles.  Around  us  fiew  an  infinite  number  of  small  bats,* 
from  which  I  defended  myself  with  the  lighted  torch  I  carried  in  my  hand.  Many 
of  these  birds  of  darkness  clung  by  little  hooks  at  their  wings  to  the  sides  of  the 
passage.  I  might  have  gone  further,  but  declined  it.  Returning,  I  saw  the  entrance 
into  another  passage,  and  felt  a  very  small  draught  of  air,  whici  made  the  torches 
bum.    This  passage,  I  was  told,  went  a  good  Vay,  and  gave  another  outlet ;  but  at 

*  Combes  says,  in  the  caves  of  Mindanao  are  bate  as  large  as  fowls,  and  that  saltpetre  is 
made  of  their  excrement.— Page  188. 
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a  distance  so  great  that  none  of  my  guides  had  ever  ventured  to  explore  it.  As  I 
went  in  barefooted,  I  found  the  miry  stuff  stick  to  my  feet.  Being  very  glutinous, 
it  was  not  easily  washed  off.'  To  make  saltpetre  they  mix  one  measure  of  this  stuff 
with  two  of  wood  ashes,  and  then  filter  it  through  the  water  of  which  the  saltpetre 
is  made.    The  g^powder  they  make  here  is  very  coarse  grained." 

Extract  from  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  London,  1814  : — 
**  In  the  country  of  Kuttaum,  near  the  head  of  the  Urei  river,  there  are  extensive 
caves,  from  the  soil  of  which  saltpetre  is  extracted.  Mr.  Whalfeldt,  who  was  em- 
ployed as  a  surveyor,  visited  them  in  1773.  Into  one  he  advanced  743  feet,  when 
his  lights  were  extinguished  by  the  damp  vapour.  Into  a  second  he  penetrated  600 
feet,  and  after  getting  through  a  confined  passage,  about  three  feet  wide  and  five  in 
height,  an  opening  in  the  rock  led  to  a  spacious  place  forty  feet  high.  The  same 
caves  were  visited  by  Mr.  Christopher  Terry  and  Mr.  Charles  Miller.  They  are 
the  habitation  of  innumerable  birds,  which  are  perceived  to  abound  the  more  the 
further  you  proceed.  Their  nests  are  formed  about  the  upper  parts  of  the  cave,  and 
it  is  thought  to  be  their  dung,  simply,  that  forms  the  soil  (in  many  places  from  four 
to  six  feet  deep,  and^from  fifteen  to  twenty  broad)  which  affords  the  nitre.  A  cubic 
foot  of  this  earth,  measuring  seven  gallons,  produced,  on  boiling,  71b.  14oz.  of  salt- 
petre, and  a  second  experiment  gave  a  ninth  part  more.  This  I  afterwards  saw  re- 
fined to  a  high  degree  of  purity  ;  but  I  conceive  that  its  value  would  not  repay  the 
expense  of  the  process."— P.  173. 

Extract  from  Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Edinburgh,  1820  i^— 
'*  The  process  of  manufacturing  saltpetre  and  gunpowder  will  demand  a  short 
account.  Saltpetre  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  soil  of  the  caves  frequented  by  bats 
and  birds,  chiefly  swallows.  The  soil  is  the  decomposed  dung  of  these  animals, 
which  commonly  fiUs  the  bottom  of  the  caves  to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  six  feet." 
— Vol.  i.,  p.  200. 

Extract  from  the  Bev.  F.  Mason's  Natural  Productions  of  Burmah,  or  Notes  on  the 
Fauna^  JFtora,  and  Minerals  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  and  the  Burman  Empire. 
Maulmain,  1850  :— 

"  CAVE  BAT.*' 

*•  Every  one  who  visits  the  limestone  caves  of  the  Tenasserim  coast  is  startled 
with  their  bat-wing  music.  Suddenly,  on  entering  these  subterranean  halls, 
thousands  of  bats  rush  from  their  dark  recesses,  and  wheel  over  the  traveller's  head 
with  the  deep  whizzing  sounds  of  a  passing  water-spout.  And  then  they  hang 
trembling  and  rustling  their  wings  in  the  lofty  black  galleries  above,  like  a  choir  of 
wind  harmonies  muffled  in  the  mountains.  The  large  quantities  of  guano  accumu- 
lated in  the  caves  inhabited  by  these  bats  might  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account  by 
our  horticulturists." — P.  222. 

Extract  from  a  journal  kept  during  a  visit  to  the  river  Barram,  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Borneo,  in  the  Hon.  Company's  steamer  Pluto.  From  the  Journal  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.    Singapore,  1851.     [jThe  paragraph  from  which  the  extract 

is  taken  describes  a  visit  to  one  of  the  limestone  caverns  near  the  banks  of  the 

river]  : — 

**  By  the  imperfect  light  we  could  only  distinguish  masses  of  uneven  rock  on 

either  side.    As  we  advanced  towards  the  spots  where  the  birds'  nests  are  found, 

the  ground  became  covered,  apparently  many  feet  deep,  with  guano  of  the  swallow, 

which  emitted  scarcely  any  smell." — Vol.  v.,  p.  687. 


ON  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  GLYCERINE,  AND  ITS  EMPLOYMENT  IN 

THE  ARTS. 
Report  by  M.  ChevaUier  on  a  Paper  by  Af,  Bruere-Perrin, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  discovery  of  glycerine  dates  from  1782  or  1783;  that  it 
is  due  to  Scheele,  who  made  known  the  fact  that  oils  and  fats  contain  a  saccharine 
matter  which  is  obtained  by  treating  two  parts  of  oil  with  one  part  of  litharge, 
adding  some  water,  and  applying  heat,  and  afterwards  separating  and  purifying 
the  saccharine  matter  which  is  found  in  the  mother-liquor.  Scheele  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  on  this  subject  in  a  communication  bearing  the  title 
De  Materid  Saccharind  peculiari  Oleontm  expressum  et  pinguedinum,  which  appeared 
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in  the  TranBaeHong  of  the  Beyal  Academy  of  Stoeden,  in  1768.  In  this  pabfication 
Sdieele  gare  the  name  of  sweet  principk  ofoUe  to  glyoeriney  from  tiie  Utt  of  its 
liETing  a  saccbarine  character,  and  of  its  sdation  yielding  a  syrnpy  product  on 
h^ig  evaporated. 

The  discoyerj  of  Scfaeele  iras  chrcnlated  throngh  the  scientific  journals,  and 
especially  Crell's  Journal  for  1784,  and  afterwards  tlie  Chemical  Works  of  Bergmann, 
edited  by  Gruyton  de  Morreau. 

By  the  subsequent  extenuon  of  scientific  investigation  it  was  established  that  oils 
are  composed  of  tatty  acids  and  glycerine,  and  that  the  latter,  which  plays  the  part 
of  a  base,  is  separated  in  saponification.     ' 

Glycerine,  although  it  has  been  well  known  to  Chemists,  and  although  it  has  been 
produced  in  very  large  quantities  siace  the  development  of  the  industrud  arts  in 
£*rance,  was  not  employed;  being  considered  a  product  of  the  laboratory— -curious, 
but  not  susceptible  of  any  useful  application. 

The  first  use  to  which  glycerine  was  applied  was  in  medicine; — ^in  fact,  the  sweet 
principle  of  oils  was  first  employed  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  ear  by  an 
English  surgeon.  This  application  of  it  having  been  made  known,  the  attention  of 
medical  men  was  directed  to  glycerine,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  reconunended  as 
a  valuable  application  for  diseases  of  the  skin.  Trials  of  it  were  made  in  Paris  by 
Bazin  and  Cazenove;  in  London  by  Tearsley,  Wakley,  and  others;  and  in  Russia  by 
Dr»  Dallas,  of  Odessa,  who  without  hesitation  pronounced  glycerine  to  be  the  best 
of  cosmetics.  It  was  established  firom  the  experience  of  these  medical  men  that 
glycerine  when  applied  to  tiie  skin  penetrates  and  softens  it,  and  promotes  dcatri- 
sation  of  cracks  and  fissures. 

The  memoir  of  M.  Bru^re-Perrin  relates  to  the  means  of  purifying  glycerine.  It 
is  known  that  as  usually  obtained  it  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  that  it  has  been 
proposed  to  purify  it  by  passing  through  it  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  pre- 
cipitate the  lime  which  it  contains.  According  to  M.  Bni^re-Perrin  this  mode  of 
operating  (mly  removes  the  excess  of  lime  present  and  not  that  combined  with  fatty 
acids. 

M.  Bru^re>Perrin  adopts  the  following  method  for  effecting  the  object  veqinred: — 
Ist.  He  determines,  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  the  quantity  of  lime  existing  in  the 
liquid  to  be  purified.  2nd.  The  proportion  of  lime  beiAg  thus  determined,  he  adds 
to  the  liquid  a  quantity  of  suljdiuric  acid  suiBcient  to  convert  the  lime  into  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lime.  3rd.  He  then  concentrates  the  liquor  in  a  tinned  copper  pan, 
stirring  it  briskly  during  the  concentration  by  means  of  an  agitator  k^  in  motion 
by  machinery.  During  the  concentration  there  is  a  disengagement  of  vigours, 
having  a  disl^preeable  odour,  and  a  partial  decolouration  of  the  liquid  takes  place  at 
the  same  time.  4th.  When  the  liquid  has  acquired  a  d^isity  of  1.075,  it  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  then  passed  through  a  filter,  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lime;  the  excess 
of  acid  which  has  been  used  in  the  previous  part  of  the  process  is  now  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  liquid  again  evaporated  with  constant  agitation 
until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  1.19,  when  it  will  deposit  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  potash  in  a  gelatinous  mass;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  strained,  and  the  deposit 
washed  with  a  smaU  quantity  of  water  to  which  a  little  spirit  has  been  added.  5th. 
It  is  again  evaporated,  still  keeping  it  agitated,  and  after  bringing  it  to  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.24  while  hot,  it  is  left  to  cool,  when  a  further  precipitation  of  sulphate 
of  potash  takes  place,  from  which  it  is  filtered. 

The  product  resulting  from  these  operations  is  of  an  amber  colour,  firee  from  any 
marked  odour,  having  a  sweetish  taste,  and  being  imctuous  to  the  touch.  In  this 
state  it  is  treated  while  cold  with  animal  charcoal,  and  filtered.  It  is  now  free  from 
ccdour  <x  any  sensible  odour. 

Glycerine,  like  water,  mixes  with  aqueous  liquids,  with  alcohol,  and  with  acetic 
acid;  it  moistens  bodies  without  rendering  them  greasy;  like  oil,  it  is  unctuous  to 
^e  touch,  and  does  not  evaporate  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  easily  charged  with 
the  aroma  of  volatile  oils;  it  does  not  become  rancid,  nor  does  it  ferment 

M.  Bru^-Perrin  has  introduced  glycerine  into  toilet  soaps,  and  has  used  it  in  the 
preparation  of  cosmetic  vinegar,  aromatized  spirits,  and  several  other  articles  of 
perfumery.  We  are  assured  that  the  soap  with  glycerine  retains  its  original  soft 
consistence,  and  that  the  unctnosity  of  the  glycerine  is  imparted  to  the  skin.  We 
have  tried  several  of  these  preparations  and  verified  the  descriptions  given  of  them. 
-^aunuU  de  Chmie  Midiccde, 
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ON  THE  MEANS  OF  DETECTING  PICRIC  ACID  IN  BEEE. 

BY  M.  J.  L.  LA8BAIGNB. 

It  was  stated  about  a  year  ago»  in  the  Journal  de  Chimk  MSdicale,  that  picric  acid 
was  gometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  part  of  the  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 
This  adulteration,  which  has  been  adopted  in  some  localities,  cannot  be  tolerated,  and 
it  was  with  the  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  such  a  practice  that  the  following  experi- 
ments were  made. 

The  bitter  taste  of  picric  acid,  which  has  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  hap^ 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  taste  from  the  latter  when  contained  in  beer,  as  I 
have  satisfied  myself  by  direct  experiment;  but  its  presence  may  be  detected  by 
some  simple  chemical  reactions. 

In  studying  the  properties  of  ^oric  acid,  I  have  obsenr^d  that  this  acid,  which 
communicates  its  colour  and  bitterness  to  water,  when  dissolved  in  beer  is  not  pr^ 
cipitated  by  subaoetate  of  lead,  while  tiie  bitter  principle  and  the  colour  of  the  hop 
are  almost  entirely  removed  by  that  reagent.  I  Have  also  observed  that  animu 
charcoal,  whether  purified  or  not,  is  capable  of  absorbing  and  removing  the  colouring 
matter  of  be^,  while  picric  acid  is  unacted  upon  by  it,  the  Hquor  retaining  its 
original  colour  unaltered  by  the  charcoal. 

It  is  on  the  properties  possessed  by  these  two  reagents  that  I  have  founded  the 
means  of  detecting  small  quanties  of  picric  acid  when  added  to  beer. 

In  the  experiments  I  have  made  on  tliis  subject  I  have  operated  on  pare  beer  of 
good  manufacture,  and  on  some  to  which  I  have  added  77^^;^  and  even  iIIqq  of  picric 
acid.  On  adding  to  both  samples  an  excess  of  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  or  agitating^ 
them  with  excess  of  animal  charcoal,  the  pure  beer  is  almost  completely  de- 
colourized, while  that  containing  the  picric  acid  in  the  proportions  mentioned,  retains 
a  citron  yellow  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  picric  acid  not  being  removed. 

For  the  detection  of  a  smaller  proportion  of  picric  acid  in  beer  than  that  above 
mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  the  liquid  b^bre  adding  the  reagents. — 
Journal  de  Chmie  MidicaU.^ 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  CHROME  YELLOW. 

Br  MOT  AMD  DBLLESSE. 

Fob  some  time  this  pigment  has  been  adulterated  with  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent, 
of  artificial  sulphate  of  lead.    This  addition  communicates  very  objectionable  pro- 
perties, for  it  is  then  difficult  to  use,  and  does  not  cover  well ;  but  it  admits  of  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  price  of  the  yellow,  the  pure  substance  costing  350  francs 
.  for  100  kilogrammes,  the  impure  substance  but  thirty-five  francs  for  the  same 

r  quantity.  The  latter,  however,  is  practically  the  dearest,  for  it  covers  a  less  surface, 

and  the  colour  is  less  durable. 
V  It  is  evident  that  the  substance  which  communicates  the  colour  to  chrome  yellow 

'  is  the  chromic  acid,  that  is  likewise  what  causes  its  high  price  ;  while  the  cheaper 

oxide  of  lead  communicates  the  valuable  proi)erty  of  covering  welL  We  therefore 
proposed  to  ascertain  whether  the  colour  of  the  chrome  yellow  would  remain  the 
same  when  the  proportion  of  chromic  acid,  necessary  to  form  chromate  of  lead,  is 
diminished. 

After  a  number  of  experiments  we  have  ascertained  that  the  proportion  of  chromic 
acid  may  be  reduced  to  nearly  one-half,  and  that  twenty-five  parts  of  neutral 
chromate  of  potash,  instead  of  fifty-four  parts  for  one  hundred  parts  of  chrome  yellow, 
produce  the  same  colour. 

It  was  then  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  difference  between  twenty-five  and 
fifty-four  could  not  be  made  up  by  another  substance,  for  instance,  oxide  of  lead 
or  a  lead  salt,  so  that  the  chrome  yellow  would  be  cheaper  and  at  tiie  same  time 
cover  well. 
We,  moreover,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  bye-product,  which  in  the  ordinary  way 
I  is  lost.    That  method,  as  is  well  known,  consists  in  dissidving  a  certain  quantity  of 

!  acetate  of  lead  in  warm  water,  and  decomposing  it  with  a  solution  of  neutral  chro- 

mate of  potash,  by  which  means  the  acetate  of  potash  is  obtained  in  too  diluted  a 
state  to  repay  the  cost  of  evaporation. 

The  process  which  we  adopt  is  the  following  : — The  acetate  of  lead  is  dissolved  In 
warm  water,  the  quantity  of  sulpfaoric  acid  necessary  to  convert  the  oxide  of  lead 
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into  sitlphate  is  calculated  and  added :  the  clear  liquid  which  remains  after  the 
precipitate  has  subsided  contains  the  acetic  acid>  and  may  be  drawn  off  and  pre- 
served for  the  preparation  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  sulphate  of  lead  is  then  washed 
and  treated  with  a  hot  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  twenty-five  parts 
being  used  for  every  seventy-five  parts  of  sulphate  of  lead.  The  liquid  then  con- 
tains sulphate  of  t>otash,  which  may  be  made  available,  and  the  precipitate  consists 
of  chromate  and  sulphate  of  lead. 

The  product  thus  obtained  covers  as  well  as  the  pure  chrome  yellow,  and  has  as 
good  a  colour,  while  it  is  much  cheaper. — Armengaud's  Ginie  Industrielj  April,  1853. 

MEANS  OF  FASTENING  LEATHER  UPON  METAL. 

The  metal  is  washed  with  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine,  and  the  leather  previously 
steeped  in  a  hot  infusion  of  gall-nuts  pressed  upon  the  surface  and  allowed  to  cooL 
It  then  adheres  so  firmly  that  jt  cannot  be  separated  without  tearing. — Allgemdne 
Polyteeh,  Zeitung,  March,  1852. 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  ALKALINE  CYANIDE  FOR 
TECHNICAL  PURPOSES. 

BY  B.  WAGNEB. 

The  author  prepares  this  salt  by  melting  together  eight  parts  of  dry  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  two  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda.  The  mixture  of  cyanides  of 
potassium  and  sodium  thus  obtained,  besides  being  much  cheaper  than  the  salt 
prepared  according  to  Liebig's  direction,  is,  according  to  the  author,  quite  as  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  technical  applications,  electrotyping,  gilding,  silvering,  &c. — ^Dingler's 
Polytech,  Journal,  vol.  cxxiv.,  p.  446. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

M.B.  FIBST  EXAMINATION,    1853.— EXAMINATION  FOB   HONOUBS. 

Friday,  August  l2.^Moming,  10  to  1. 

CHEMISTBT. 

Examiner,  Professor  Bbandb. 

1.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  term  specific  heat,  and  state  the  re- 
lation which  appears  to  subsist  between  the  specific  heat  and  the  atomic  weight  of 
bodies. 

2.  Describe  the  general  and  distinctive  chemical  characters  of  the  organic  alkaloids : 
enumerate  those  used  in  medicine,  giving  the  modes  of  obtaining  them  and  their 
compounds,  and  of  ascertaining  their  purity. 

3.  The  mineral  called  iolite  is  a  silicate  of  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  alumina, 
and  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formula  : — 

Fe  O,  Si  O2;  -f  3  [Mg  O,  Si  O2]  +  2  [2  AI2  O3,  3  SiOz]. 
Give  the  details  of  its  quantitative  analysis. 

4.  Contrast  human  urine  with  that  of  the  graminivorus  quadrupeds,  stating  the 
composition  and  properties  of  each  of  their  characteristic  ingredients,  and  the  means 
of  obtaining  them  pure. 


Friday,  August  12. — Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

MATBBIA  MEDICA  AND  PHABMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTBT. 

Examiner,  Dr.  Owen  Rees. 

1.  On  what  occasions  and  with  what  view  does  the  London  College  direct  proto- 
chloridc  of  tin,  metallic  copper,  metallic  silver,  and  metallic  gold,  to  be  used  in  test- 
ing pharmaceutical  preparations  ? 

2.  What  chemical  and  physical  changes  occur  in  rye  during  the  formation  of  the 
ergot  ? 

3.  Give  the  chemical  history  of  Salicina,  stating  the  changes  effected  in  it  by  its 
passage  through  the  system  and  by  reagents  out  of  the  body.  Mention  the  various 
sources  from  which  it  may  be  obtained. 

4.  How  would  you  detect  narcotina  in  morphia  ;  and  cinchonia  and  quinidina  in 
quina  ? 

5.  State  shortly  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  undermentioned  preparations,  giving 
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the  specific  gravity  of  each,  and  the  pharmaceutical  uses  of  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5.    De- 
scribe the  decomposition  which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  No.  6. 

1.  Ammoniae  liquor       I  3.  Acidum  aceticum  |  5.  ^ther 

2.  Spiritus  rectificatos  |  4.  Liquor  ammoniac  acetatis    |  6.  Spiritus  etheris  nitric! 

A  SUGGESTION. 


TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  think  it  highly  important  that  the  very  yaluahle  suggestion  in  this  month's 
Journal,  from  Mr.  Foster,  of  Collumpton,  should  not  he  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  that  the 
Council  pay  b:ick  all  monies  which  have  been  received  from  those  individuals  who 
have  by  their  factious  and  impertinent  opposition  not  only  attempted  to  disturb  the 
harmony  but  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  Pharmaceutical  ^iety,  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  will  at  once  withdraw  themselves  altogether  from  it ;  and  to 
prevent  the  funds  of  the  InstUution  suffering  (not  that  I  think  they  could  possibly 
be  better  employed,  or  expended  more  satisfactorily  to  the  Members  generally,  or 
more  advantageously  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Society),  I  would  propose  that  the 
sum  necessary  should  be  raided  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  person  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Society  who  would  not 
gladly  contribute  to  so  very  desirable  an  object  For  my  part  I  should  feel  a 
pleasure  in  giving  three  guineas,  believing  that  it  would  be  of  more  service  than 
three  times  the  amount  applied  to  any  other  purpose. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hudders/ield,  August  2,  1853.  John  Read  Dore,  A.F.S. 

NEW  YORK  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 


CHEMICAL  AMD  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS  AND  PROCESSES  FROM  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

1.  James  Hawthorne,  inventor^  78,  Charrington  Street,  Iiondon. — New  inks  for 
staining  oak  and  mahogany,  with  specimens  of  the  stained  woods. 

2.  George  Lockett,  manufacturer,  Staffordshire. — Samples  of  colours  on  porcelain. 

3.  David  Clarke,  inventor  and  manufacturer,  Bedfordsliire. — Preparation  to  protect 
grain  from  smut  and  from  the  attacks  of  caterplUars. 

4.  EUam  Jones  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  Markeaton  Mills,  Derby. — Mineral  colours, 
raw  and  manufactured,  for  oil  pamts  and  paper-staining,  mineral  yellow,  ochre, 
Indian  red,  vermilion,  &c. 

5.  William  Dawson,  manufacturer,  Leith.— Samples  of  colours  and  chemical  pro- 
ductions. 

6.  Thomas  and  Henry  Smith,  21,  Duke-street,  Edinburgh.^Specimens  of  aloin  and 
caffeine. 

7.  Howards  and  Kent,  manufacturers,  Stratford.— Specimens  of  Peruvian  cincho- 
nine  and  quinidine  barks;  sulphates  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  quinidine;  Epsom 
salt;  Rochelle  salt;  phosphate  of  soda;  sulphate  of  iron;  citric  and  tartaric  acids ; 
citrates  and  tartrates  of  iron;  calomel;  corrosive  sublimate;  red  precipitate;  borax; 
bicarbonates  of  potash  and  soda. 

8.  Dinneford  and  Co.,  inventors  and  manufacturers,  New  Bond-street,  London. — A 
variety  of  chemical  productions. 

9.  Thomas  Jennings,  manu/'ochtrer,  Brown-street,  Cork. — Calcined  magnesia  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  , 

10.  C.  Allhausen  and  Co.,  Tyne  Chemical  Works,  Gateshead. — Bicarbonate  of 
soda. 

11.  Matthew  Pound,  60,  Leather-lane,  Holbom.— East  Indian  drugs  and  medicinal 
plants. 

12.  Lea  and  FeniDs,  manufacturers,  Worcester. — ^Drugs  and  chemical  preparations. 

13.  George  Shaw,  producer,  Glasgow. — Specimens  of  carbonate  and  calcined  mag- 
nesia, and  other  chemical  productions. 

14.  Trustees  of  the  late  J.  Buckley,  manufacturer,  Manchester.— Crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

15.  John  Cooper,  jun.,  manufacturer,  Ashton,  Cumberland. — ^Large  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  bary  tes. 

16.  John  Clarke,  manufacturer,  Manchester.— Specimens  of  the  various  alkaloids. 
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17.  James  H.  EeDt^  nndmxr,  Borjr  St  Ediira]iiS8.^Dned  ptepsrstioiis  of  Bri^k 
indigenous  plants;  fluia  eztracte  of  taraxacmn  and  colchicum;  green  and  biack  tea 
shrubs. 

In  the  class  of  ehemical  and  phanpaceutical^  products,  the  United  States  has  51 
exhibitors;  Great  Britain  and  Lreland  (as  above),  17;  the  ZoUverein  and  Qermanj, 
39;  France,  16;  Switzerland,>  1 ;  HolUuid,  5;  Austria,  7;  Italy,  10;*ajid  British 
Guiana,  18.  Sweden  and  Norway,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Mexico,  Hayti,  and  New- 
foundland, furnish  no  contributors  to  this  class. 


RBVIEW. 

A  DicnoNABT  or  Ahts.  MAVTiVACTirBXs,  AND  SCiHiBS  ;  eoniammg  a  clear  ExposUitm 
ef  their  Prmciplea  and  Prmctice.  By  Aniaew  Uaa,  M.I>.,.  F.R.S.^  &c.  Illustrated 
with  nearly  1600  Eagravings  on  Wood,    roorth  Edition. 

The  new  edition  of  this  work  appears  in  a  greatly  enlarged  form,  consisting  of 
two  octavo  volumes,  and  extending  to  more  than  two  thousand  pi^es.  In  a  country, 
the  prosperity  of  which  depends  so  much  upon  its  mines  and  manufactures  as  this 
country  obviously  does,  the  fkct  of  such  a  work  having  reached  a  fourth  edition,  and 
extended  to  nearly  double  its  original  size,  is  not  surprising,  especially  when  the 
position  and  qualifi^atioos  of  the  author  are  taken  into  account.  Much,  no  dk^ubt, 
of  the  matter  has  been  taken  from  other  works ;  this  was  unav(»dable  in  so  com* 
prehensive  an  undertaking  ;  but  there  is  also  a  great  amount  of  original  informatioa 
which  could  only  be  supplied  by  a  man  of  great  practical  experience.  There  are 
few  men  in  this  country  who  would  be  capable,  and  no  one  more  competent  than  the 
author,  to  describe  our  arts,  manufactures,  and  mines.  The  author  says,  "  I  have 
embodied  in  this  work  the  results  of  my  long  experience  as  a  Brofessor  of  Practical 
Science.  Since  the  year  1804,  when  I  entered  at  an  early  age  upon  the  arduous 
task  of  conducting  the  Sdiools  of  Chemistry  and  MiiniKfectures  in  the  Andersonian 
Institution,  up  to  the  present  day,  I  have  been  assiduously  engaged  in  the  study 
and  improvement  of  most  of  the  ehemical  and  many  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Con- 
sulted professionally  by  proprietors  of  factories,  workshops  and  mines  of  various 
descriptions,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  coneeniing  derangements  in  their 
opera^ons,  or  defects  in  their  products,  I  have  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of 
becoming  familiar  with  their  minutest  details^  and  have  frequently  had  the  good 
fortune  to  rectify  what  was  amiss,  or  to  supply  what  was  wanting." 

Tliat  the  author  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the  information  thus  acquired 
there  is  abundant  evidence  throughout  the  work,  nor  has  there  been  any  lack  of 
industry  in  collecting  from  the  best  sources  what  was  required  to  complete  the 
details  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  Indeed,  the  work  affords  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  laborious  industry  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  opportunities  of  observation  which  the  author  has 
possessed,  appear  to  have  imposed  some  restraint  upon  him  in  regard  to  publication. 
He  says,  "  I  have  gone  ^  far  in  describing  several  curious  processes,  hitherto  veiled 
in  mystery,  as  I  felt  warranted,  without  breach  of  confidence,  to  go  ;  regarding  it  as 
a  sacred  duty  never  to  publish  any  secret  whatever,  without  the  consent  of  its  pro- 
prietor. During  my  numerous  tours  through  the  factory  ^triets  of  Great  BritsiSy 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  many  suggestions,  however,  have  been 
presented  to  my  mind,  which  I  am  quite  at  liberty  to  contounicate  in  private,  or 
carry  into  execution  in  other  districts  too  remote  to  extAte  ii^urious  competition 
against  the  original  inventors.  I  am  also  possessed  of  many  plans  of  constmctmg 
manufactories,  of  which  the  limits  of  these  volumes  did  not  permit  me  to  avaU 
myself,  but  which  I  am  ready  to  furnish,  upon  moderate  terms,  to  proper  applicants.'* 

This  statement  seems  likely  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  r^ers  an  apprehension 
that  many  points  essential  to  the  success  of  the  processes  described  have  been  kept 
in  reserve,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  weaken  confidence  ia  the  descriptions  given.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  author's  remarks  apply  onljr  to  such  details  as  have  never 
been  published,  and  although  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  restraint  must 
detract  from  the  value  which  the  known  exp^ence  of  the  author  wo«dd  otherwise 
confer  on  his  writings,  we  can  find  no  evidence  in  the  work  of  any  deficiency  of 
information. 

In  some  of  the  articles  there  is,  perhaps,  a  little  indication  of  the  influence  of 
personal  feeling,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Thus,  under  the  article  ^^Coal," 
some  space  is  devoted  to  a  criticism  upon  the  Admiralty  Report,  drawn  under  the 
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directioii  of  Sii  H.  de  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyoa  Flajfair,  on  the  headsg  powers  of 
different  kinds  of  cooL  **  Of  this  report,"  it  is  stated,  ^  we  will  rentore  to  sajr  at 
once,  that  a  more  garbled,  more  inaccBrate,  and  less  impartial  job  was  mra 
exhibited — ^nay,  not  evea  in  the  House  of  Commons."  We  sfaonld  have  thoaght  tiiis 
sufficient  to  justify  its  exclusion  from  a  book  purporting  to  contain  none  but  sound 
information,  jet  of  the  article  en  the  subjeet  we  are  elsewhere  toU,  ^  tiiat  there  is 
nothing  personal  in  the  language  is  clear  from  this,  that  it  is  an  exact  transcript  ef 
the  original  Govemment  Beport."  We  do  not  regret  the  insertion  of  the  li^rt, 
but  doubt  the  policy  of  inserting  it  with  sueh  a  designation.  We  may  add,  howerer, 
that  in  addition  to  this  report,  the  work  eontains  a  large  amount  of  yaloable  infor- 
mation on  coals  and  coalrgas. 

The  present  edition  contains  notices  of  many  novelties  of  an  interesting  and 
useful  nature,  which  were  first  displayed  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  1851.  \k  also 
contains  descriptions  of  some  recently  patented  processes.  Of  tiiis  cksa  of  matter 
the  author  says,  ^  May  I  y^iture  to  point  attention  to  the  Tery  insecure  tenure  by 
which  patents  for  chemical  or  ehemico-mechaDical  inventions  are  held ;  of  whida 
there  is  hardly  one  on  reeord  which  may  not  be  readily  evaded  by  a  person  skilled  in 
the  resources  of  practical  chemistry,  or  which  could  stand  the  ordeal  Of  a  court  of 
law  directed  by  an  experienced  Chemist.  The  specifications  of  sach  patents  stand 
in  need  of  a  Uuvough  re&mn  ;  being  for  the  most  part  not  only  discreiStable  and 
delusire  to  the  patentees,  bat  caki^ted  to  involye  them  in  one  of  the  greatest  of 
eTil»--a  chancery  Buit.**  We  were  not.  aware  that  experienced  practical  Chemuts 
possessed  such  feaarful  powers. 

Considerix^  the  great  amount  and  yalue  of  the  information;  eootalned  Ht  this 
Dictionary,  which  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  additions  of  new  matter  whidbi 
have  been  made  to  it«  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  become  more  than  ever  a  work  of 
reference  to  majQufacturers^  metallurgisti^  and  tradesmen. 

A  MjtNfTAi  OP  Materia  Medica  aitd  Thebapetjtics,  inchtding  Ihe  Preparations  of 

the  Pharmacopcnas  of  London,  EdnAurgh,  and  DubHn,  with  many  new  Medicines,    By 

J.  Forbes  Roylb,  MD.,  F.E.S.    Small  8to,  pp.  801.    Second  edition.    London: 

John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

This  work  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  print.    It  has  been  yery  much 
wanted,  and  we  recommend  it  to  those  students  who  desire  a  work  less  expensiye 
than  Dr.  Pen»ra's  Elements, 
Memoirs  of  a  Stomach,  written  by  Huns^y  that  aU  who  eat  map  read,     WWi  Notes, 

CritkaJl  and  Explanafxyry.    By  a  MnnsTEs  or  the  Interior.    London:  Published 

by  W.  B.  Pamter,  342,  Strand.     1853. 
On  the  PRRyALBWT  Treatment  op  Deseasb.     Two  Lectures,  delivered  in  the 

Theatre  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  July,  1853.    By  Frederic  C.  Sejst, 

P.R.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  College,  &c.,  &c.    London: 

Chapman  and  HaU,  193,  Piccadilly.    1853. 
The  Half-Tbarlt  Abstract  op  thb  Medical  Sgibitcbs.     Edited  by  W.  H. 

Banking,  M.D.,  Cantab.,  &c.,  and  C.  B.  RADCLtFFE,  M.D.,  Lond.,  L.R.C.P. 

Vol.  17.    London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho ;  Edinburgh:  Maclachlan 

and  Co.;  Dublin:  Fannin  and  Co.     1853. 


THE  PATENT  MEDICINE  LICENCE. 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  are  reminded  that  this  Licence  becomes  due  on  the 
Ist  of  September. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H,  1.  CL  (Derby).— The  term  *'  parta^."  when  applied  to  Uqmda  of  difil^nt  spedflc 
gravities,  mean  parts  bg  weighL 

A  Subscriber  (Manchester). — ^The  mode  of  preparing  unguentum  hydrargyri 
nitratis  so  as  to  retain  its  proper  consistence  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  this 
Journal'.  See  yol.  iy.,  page  450,  &c.  The  term  "  Bad  Varise**  in  a  prescription  has 
no  definite  meaning.  Liq.  Opri  Sed.  signifies  Battley's  solution  of  opium.  The  dose 
of  black  sulphuret  of  antimony  for  an  adult  is  gr.  x.  to  5m.  The  term  Oleum 
Yiride  is  applied  to  oil  coloured  with  the  leaves  of  the  elder. 

Amateur  de  Chemie, — ^When  dify  chloride  of  calcium  is  dissolved  in  water,  heat  is 
developed  from  the  combination  of  the  water  to  form  a  hydrate.  When  the  hydrate 
is  dissolved  cold  is  developed  as  an  effect  of  liG[ue&ctaoi]^  We  cannot  oceupy  space 
with  answers  to  the  other  questians. 
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'  >  Inquisitor, — Enquirer  (near  Manchester). — Bowman's  Introduction  to  Chemistrt/, 
6«.  6af.;  Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemistrif,  128. 6</.;  Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany,  125. 6</.; 
Lindley's  School  Botany,  5s.  6^.;  Lindley's  Elements,  I2s. 

Mr,  Forster. — ^We  hop^  to  be  able  vk  answer  the  q,ae8tion  next  month. 

A  Be^istered  Apprentice  (AvLi^.  l2)*^^o, 

A  Dispenser  (Lincolnshire)  would  have  been  answered'  by  post  if  he  had  g^yen  his 
name  and  address.  We  cannot  occupy  our  space  by  answering  the  same  question 
so  often.— E.  N.  (Birmingham),  and  £>.  T,  (Regent's  Park)— See  the  above.         \ 

A  New  Member, — (I.)  A  legally  qualified  surgeon  and  accoucheur  cannot  be  a 
Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  or  registered  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  while 
in  practice,  A  Member  of  the  Society  assuming  the  name  of  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur 
without  being  legally  qualified  would  be  a  quack  and  an  impostor. — (2.)  The  list 
will  be  published  at  such  periods  as  may  be  decided  on. 

A  Subscriber  (Thornton).— We  doubt  whether  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  having  ho 
diploma  could  recover  payment  in  a  county  court  for  dental  surgery. 

A,  B,  P.  S, — Persons  who  have  passed  the  Major  Examination  and  paid  the  fees,  are 
registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  are  such  legally,  whether  in  business  on 
their  own  account  or  not,  but  they  cannot  be  Members  until  they  go  into  business, 
unless  elected  as  superintendents. 

W,  L,  (St.  Martin's  Lane). — Gum  tragacanth  is  not  wholly  soluble  in  water. 

Incognitus  (Birmingham). — Rectified  acid  of  pitch.    We  know  it  not. 

M,  H,  P,  (Peterborough). — (1.)  Royle's  Materia  Medica. — (2.)  The  word  indi- 
genous applied  to  plants,  denotes  that  they  are  natives  of  the  country  referred  to. 

CAeiRu?u9  (Salisbury). — Pereira's  ilfateria  Medica  is  the  most  voluminous:  price 
about  £3  3«.    Royle's  is  a  good  one,  price  12s.  6</. 

Enquirer  (Trowbridge).--(l.)  The  change  of  colour  of  guaiacum  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.— (2.)  Grain  mu8k.--{3.)  It  is  not  necessary  to 
attend  the  laboratory  at  Bloomsbury  Square,  but  it  is  useful.  When  changes  are 
made  in  the  regulations  of  the  Examiners,  they  are  published.  See  vol.  vii.,  No.  7. — 
(4.)  See  Beasley's  Formulary. 

An  Associate  (Bewdley),^  Isomorphous  signifies  having  the  same  form.  The  term 
is  applied  to  those  bodies  which,  having  similar  constitutions,  are  alike  in  crystalline 
form,  or  are  capable  of  replacing  each  other  in  compounds  without  altering  their 
forms.  Isomeric  signifies  having  the  same  composition.  It  is  applied  to  bodies  which 
are  identical  in  composition  but  of  different  properties. 

Juvenis  (Pontefract). — The  colour  of  aromatic  confection  varies  slightly  according 
to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  saffron.  The  *<  fine  golden  yellow  colour"  referred 
to  is  sometimes  artificially  heightened,  a  practice  not  worthy  of  imitation. 

M.  P.  S.  (Diss).— Gelatinous  silica  is  soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  sulphuric  acid. 
The  vegetable  substance  referred  to  is  a  species  of  lace  bark. 

Ignoramus  ( York). — In  the  decomposition  of  unguentimi  hydrarg3rri  nitrico-oxidi, 
the  fat  becomes  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  mercury.  The 
means  of  preventing  it  consists  in  not  keeping  the  ointment  long. 

H,  E.  S,  P. — Creosote  is  not  a  very  definite  body,  and  different  specimens  are 
subject  to  slight  variations,  but  they  are  all  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

A  Member  (Boston). -Sulphuret  of  barium  is  made  by  mixing  sulphate  of  baryta 
with  charcoltl,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  redness  for  about  an  hour  in  a  covered 
crucible.  The  resulting  sulphuret  may  be  dissolved  from  any  remaining  charcoal 
with  water. 

W,  A,  (Northampton).— The  name  **  Liquor  Potassoe  Arsenitis,"  as  applied  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia  preparation,  is  a  misnomer.  Phillips  and  Pereira  were  in  error  in 
supposing  that  the  carbonate  of  potash  is  decomposed  and  the  carbonic  acid  dis- 
engaged. No  sudi  result  occurs.  The  preparation  is  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  old  name  '*  Liquor  Arsenicalis"  was  more  appropriate 
than  the  present  one. 

Erratum. — last  number,  page  6i2,  line  15  from  the  bottom,  for  Saltzburg,  read 
Salisbury. 

Instructions  {rom  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor.  15,  Laugham 
Place.  ^ 
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THE  RESULT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  AND  THE 
PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  under-current  which  has  brought  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  the 
disrepute  of  internal  disagreement,  has  been  developed  at  the  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Members.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  opposition  is  ascer- 
tained, the  animus  of  the  opponents  has  been  displayed,  and  the  Members  being 
now  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  will  be  able  to  form  their  own  opinion 
as  to  its  merits. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  so  much  inconvenience  and  obstruction  to  business 
should  have  been  occasioned  by  the  hostility  of  two  or  three  individuals,  who, 
in  their  eagerness  to  find  fault  and  magnify  difficulties,  have  waived  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  life,  and  recklessly  disregarded  the  important  objects  for  which  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  was  founded.  The  assertion  that  iSiej  were  the  ex- 
ponents of  more  than  2000  Members  was  never  supposed  to  be  anything  short 
of  a  gross  exaggeration — it  is  now  ascertained  that  a  stronger  term  would  have 
been  applicable.  Even  those  Members  who  were  in  favour  of  a  revision  of 
the  bye-laws,  with  a  view  to  their  amendment  or  alteration,  could  not  support 
their  self-styled  "  exponents,"  and  offered  no  apology  for  their  conduct.  It 
»  was  obviously  the  almost  unanimous  disposition  of  the  meeting  to  uphold  the 
principle  that  where  opinions  differ,  the  minority  should  bow  to  the  majority. 
On  no  other  principle  can  the  affairs  of  any  society  be  conducted  with  harmony  and 
order. 

The  unequivocal  expression  of  confidence  in  the  majority  of  the  Council,  and 
the  strong  terms  of  reprobation  with  which  the  conduct  of  the  opponents  was 
animadverted  upon  by  the  meeting,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  general 
desire  which  prevails  to  merge  mmor  differences  on  matters  of  detail,  in  the 
determination  to  maintain  and  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  Society.  The 
importance  of  speedil^r  putting  an  end  to  this  factious  opposition,  and  shaking 
off  the  odium  wnich  disputes  of  this  nature  always  entail  on  the  parties  con- 
cerned, must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting 
the  elevation  of  the  Pharmaceutists  of  this  country  to  their  proper  position. 

At  no  period  in  the  progress  of  the  Society  have  the  duties  devolving  on  the 
Council  been  more  onerous  and  attended  with  greater  difficulty,  than  during  the 
completion  of  the  arrangements  for  carrying  the  Pharmacy  Act  into  operation, 
and  adapting  the  constitution  of  the  Chartered  Society  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  time,  their  attention  has  been  occupied 
and  their  time  wasted  in  resisting  the  hostile  attacks  and  determined  opposition 
— not  of  avowed  enemies,  but  of  persons  professing  to  be  zealous  advocates 
and  fi'iends  of  the  Society.  And  what  was  the  pretext  for  the  commencement 
of  these  hostilities  ?  It  was  not  that  the  Council  had  swerved  firom  or  neglected 
their  duty,  lost  sight  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  or  contravened  the  intentions 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  It  was  because  a  doubt  nad  arisen  whether  the  words  of 
the  Act,  according  to  their  strict  legal  construction  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
details,  were  sufficiently  explicit  to  carry  out  its  objects.  The  Council,  under 
competent  legal  advice,  claimed  for  the  Society  the  henefit  of  the  doubts  and  fi'amed 
the  bye-laws  m  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Act 
and  the  Charter ;  the  opponents  took  advantage  of  the  doubt  as  a  pretext  for 
raising  a  dispute^  adopted  the  most  adverse  construction  of  the*  words  of  the 
Act,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  utmost  licence  the  law  would  admit  of  in 
opposing  \hQ  bye-laws  at  the  Home  Office,  and  preparing  for  opposition 
ewewhere. 

No  doubt  or  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Acl.  It  is  simply 
a  quibble  about  words.    It  is  well  known  to  have  been  intended  that  the  fees 
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and  terms  of  subscription  shonld  be  regulated  by  the  bje-laws ;  that  fees  on 
examination  and  on  admission  to  Life  Membership  should  prospectively  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  annual  subscriptions ;  that  faith  should  be  kept  with  aU  those 
who  were  Members  or  Associates  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  that 
these  parties  should  keep  faith  with  the  Society ;  that  the  powers  provided  in 
the  charter  and  modified  in  the  bye-laws  of  1851  for  the  admission  of  Members 
hj  other  means  than  those  described  in  the  10th  clause  of  the  Act,  should  con- 
tmue  in  force  until  further  modified  or  superseded  by  subsequent  bye-laws ; 
that  the  discretionary  power  of  regulating  the  registers  and  other  detaus  of  the 
management  should  be  vested  in  the  Council,  subject  to  such  bye-laws  as  might 
be  required  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Charter  and  the  Act. 

We  sdlude  to  tibe  intentions  of  the  Act  merely  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  principles  on  which  the  Council  proceeded  in  framing  tine  bye-laws  ;  but  this 
having  been  done  it  remained  to  be  shown  whether  the  terms  of  the  Act  carried 
out  these  intentions — in  other  words,  whether  the  Act  would  work.  The 
Council  were  of  course  informed  by  their  legal  advisers  that  whatever  might 
have  been  the  intentions  of  those  who  framed  the  Act,  all  questions  arising  out 
of  it  must  be  decided  according  to  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  provisions ; 
and  on  a  careful  consideration  of  these  provisions,  coupled  with  those  of  the 
Charter,  the  bye-laws  were  ultimateljr  settled  on  competent  legal  authority  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  carry  out  the  objects  intended,  and  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  caused  so  much  perplexity. 

But  lawyers  as  well  as  doctors  sometimes  differ  in  opinion,  and  the  opponents 
of  the  Council,  disappointed  at  the  non-fulfilment  of  their  prophetic  forebodings, 
persisted  in  their  hostility,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  adverse  opinion  from 
another  quarter,  on  a  case  which  the  Council  maintain  to  have  been  unfairly  and 
incorrectly  stated.  This  was  the  stalking-horse  at  the  Home  Office,  and  although 
it  did  not  produce  the  effect  intended,  the  opposition  caused  a  delay  of  several 
weeks  in  the  confirmation  of  the  bye-laws,  during  which  time  the  business  of 
the  Society  was  suspended. 

This  attempt  to  "  check-mate"  the  Society  having  failed^  another  move  was 
made  with  the  same  object.  It  was  discovered  (?)  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Council  that  the  bye-laws  passed  and  duly  confirmed  in  November,  1852,  were 
iUegal ;  that  about  650  Members  had  been  illegally  elected  ;  that  the  Council  had 
no  power  to  register  the  Members  elected  smce  the  passing  of  the  Act  (nearly 
lOOO  in  number)  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  I  A  person  Tmo  had  been  elected 
under  the  above  bye-law,  on  certificate  of  recommendation  signed  by  Messrs. 
Bastick,  Dickinson,  and  Fhilpot,  was  induced  to  take  up  the  cudgels,  and  in  an 
impertinent  letter  to  the  Council  (bearing  the  stamp  of  having  been  indited  for 
him  by  a  sharo  lawyer),  he  assumed  the  office  of  Dictator,  accused  them  of  illegal 
practices,  and  ordered  them  to  take  another  legal  opinion  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  themselves  in  the  wrong.  Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  this 
effbsion,  appeared  the  insolent  attack  on  the  Flresident  and  Council,  which  was 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  Special  General  Meeting. 

It  is  right  that  the  Members  should  be  acquainted  wiu  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  extraordinary  attack  upon  the  Society  by  two  or  three  individuals, 
that  they  may  form  their  own  opinion  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  assertion  made 
by  the  parties  concerned,  that  their  only  object  was  and  is  to  benefit  the  Society. 
If  the  parties  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a  verdict  to  set  aside  the  bye-laws 
fand  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  justifies  us  in  supposing  such  a  case 
hypothetically)  they  would  prove  that  there  is  a  senous  flaw  m  the  Aiarmacy  Act ; 
they  would  cause  nearly  1000  Members  elected  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  be 
erased  from  the  list ;  they  would  enable  all  those  who  were  Members  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  evade  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions,  and 
oblige  the  Council  to  go  to  Parliament  for  an  amended  Act  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  with  efficiency  and  credit  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  With  what 
prospect  of  success  such  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  would  be  made,  after  so  dis- 
graceful an  exhibition  of  treachery  and  discord,  our  readers  may  easily  imagine 
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We  do  not  anticipate  so  triiunphant  a  termination  of  this  crusade  against  the 
Society,  and  in  the  eyent  of  the  questions  at  issue  being  tried  in  a  court  of  law 
we  are  not  apprehensiye  as  to  the  result.  The  CounoQ  will  of  course  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  Society  against  nnj  such  attack. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  tlus  country  haye  for  many  years  claimed 
the  priyilege  of  self-goyemment.  They  haye  appealed  to  the  successM  working 
of  the  Phumaceuticud  Society  as  a  proof  of  their  capacity  for  this  undertaking 
and  their  perseyerance  in  caarying  it  out.  And  now,  during  the  second  year 
afber  their  recognition  by  tiie  Legislature,  they  are  placed  m  the  humiliating 
position  of  a  house  diyided  agiunst  itself^  by  the  treacherous  hostility  of  a  few 
indiyiduals  who  took  no  share  in  the  labour  of  establishing  tiie  Society,  and 
who  are  only  known  to  fame  as  the  calumniators  of  those  whose  exertions  haye 
brought  It  to  its  present  position,  the  authors  of  low  abuse  against  the  President 
and  doundl,  and  the  determined  opponents  of  an  oyerwhelmmg  majority  of  the 
Members. 

In  the  meantime  the  affiun  of  the  Society  require  the  undiyided  attention  of 
the  CounciL  The  suspension  of  business  during  seyeral  weeks  pending  the 
confirmation  of  the  bye-laws  occasioned  some  concision  by  delaying  the  admis- 
sion of  Members,  the  examination  of  ci^ndidates,  and  other  proceedings  whidi 
ought  to  have  been  completed  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  May.  Some  questions  haye  arisen  on  which  the  Goundl 
haye  deemed  it  expedient  to  obtain  legal  adyice,  the  result  of  which  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  publbhed  next  month.  With  this  pressure  of  business  before 
them,  we  think  the  Council  need  not  allow  their  attention  to  be  further  dis- 
tracted by  the  acetous  fermentation  of  two  indiyiduals,  who,  after  the  exposure 
at  tihe  Special  Greneral  Meeting  on  the  6th  of  last  month,  may  safely  be 
allowed  to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  their  slanders  on  the  desert  air. 

THE  ABSURDITY  OF  REQUIRING  PHAEMACEUTICAL 
CHEMISTS  TO   KEEP  THEIR  PECUNIARY   ENGAGEMENTS. 

On  the  80th  of  April  a  registered  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  recommended 
to  the  public  as  a  qualified  main.  On  the  drd  of  May  his  qualification  is  taken 
from  him— he  is  no  longer  to  be  trusted.  And  why  ?  Because  he  has  not  paid 
a  guinea  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

On  the  30th  of  Ao^ugt  he  is  a  recognized  yendor  of  patent  medicines.  On 
the  3rd  of  Septemberlie  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20  for  eyery  box,  bottle,  or 
package  of  patent  medicines  which  he  sells.  And  why  P  Because  he  has  not 
paid  £2  to  tne  Coomiissioners  of  Inland  Reyenue. 

On  the  dOth  of  June  he  is  qualified  to  keep  and  use  a  still.  On  the  3rd  of 
July  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  for  hayins  one  in  his  possession.  And  why  ? 
Because  he  has  not  paid  IQ9.  6d.  to  her  Majesty's  reyenue. 

On  a  certain  day  a  law]^r  is  qualified  to  practise  his  profession.  On  the 
following  day  he  is  disqualified.  And  why  ?  because  he  has  not  paid  £20  for 
his  licence. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  cases  are  not  paralleL  The  money  paid  for  licences  b 
a  tax :  it  sees  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  country,  and  taxes  are  necessary. 

The  subscription  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  equally  a  tax.  The 
Society  is  jrecognized  by  the  Legislature,  and  is  one  of  the  institutions  of 
1^  country.  Its  daim  to  sudi  recognition  is  founded  on  tiie  benefit  which  st  is 
calculated  to  confisr  on  tiie  public  in  common  with  other  public  institutions 
which  regulate  the  qualifieations  of  l^e  seyeral  classes  of  tne  community  for 
whom  th^  are  proyided.  Such  institutions  must  be  supported  by  taxes,  and 
whether  tae  payment  be  designated  by  tiie  term  subscription,  fee,  or  licence,  it 
is  to  all  mtenrts  and  purposes  a  tax. 

It  is  true  that  the  tax  payable  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  of  small 
amount — so  imaU  that  the  crumbling  which  we  hear  on  the  subject  is  quite 
ludicrous— but  whether  snudl  or  laorge,  if  die  Society  is  to  be  supported,  the  tax 
must  be  paid. 
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If  th6  Chemists  had  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  t)riyilege  of 
managing  their  own  affairs ;  if  the  Government  had  undertaken  the  control  of 
the  Institution  by  means  of  a  staff  of  paid  commissioners,  and  other  machinery 
such  as  governments  usually  provide  in  similar  cases,  a  tax  of  several  times  the 
amoimt  would  have  been  required  to  defray  the  expenses. 

Granting  the  position,  which  no  sane  man  will  deny,  that  a  revenue  must  be 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  Society,  how  does  this  justify  the  principle  of 
making  the  possession  of  a  mental  qualification  contingent  upon  a  money  pay- 
ment? What  precedent  is  there  for  such  an  anomaly?  The  precedent  is  to  be 
found  in  every  institution  which  grants  degrees  and  confers  a  professional 
standing  upon  the  graduates.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  has  passed  a  first- 
class  examination  at  the  University  of  London,  the  College  of  Physicians,  or 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  has  proved  his  mentail  qualification,  but  before  he 
can  legally  act  upon  it,  he  must  pay  the  fees.  Such  fees  are  usually  payable  in 
one  amount  at  the  time  of  exammation,  and  this  will  prospectively  be  the  case 
with  Pharmaceutical  Chemistis  and  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
But  whether  in  one  sum  or  by  annual  instalments,  the  fees  are  equally  due,  the 
tax  must  be  paid,  and  the  man  who  would  evade  the  payment  which  he  knows 
to  be  due,  and  still  retain  the  position  which  he  holds  conditionally  upon  such 
payment,  may  be  a  first-rate  Pharmaceutist,  but  would  not  be  appealed  to  as  an 
authority  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  meum  and  tuum.  A  fellow  of 
the  Boyal  Society  retains  his  fellowship  subject  to  the  payment  of  his  annual 
aubscription.  The  letters  F.R.S.  stamp  him  as  a  man  of  education  and  scientific 
attainments.  He  would  not  be  less  educated  or  scientific  if  he  were  to  cease  to 
pay  his  subscription :  but  if  he  were  to  parade  his  late  title  after  having  discon- 
tinued his  contribution  to  the  Society,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  shown  up  as  an 
impostor.  Reverting  to  the  point  from  which  we  started — ^the  registered  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist  is  recommended  to  the  public  on  the  30th  of  April,  not  only 
as  a  person  qualified  to  carry  on  his  business,  but  as  an  honourable  man  con- 
nected with  an  Institution  from  which  he  derives  his  status  as  a  Pharmaceutist, 
and  to  which  he  contributes  his  quota  in  common  with  his  fellows.  On  the  3rd 
of  May  his  mental  capacity  as  a  Pharmaceutist  Remains  the  same,  and  is  not 
disputed,  but  with  regard  to  his  pecuniary  engagements  he  is  a  defaulter. 

Apart  from  the  moral  obligation  to  keep  pecuniary  engagements,  every 
Member  of  the  Society  is  interested  in  upholding  the  principle  that  the  obh- 
gation  to  contribute  towards  its  support  is  legally  binding  on  all  who  sail  under 
its  colours,  in  spite  of  the  quibble  which  has  been  raised  on  this  point.  The 
Pharmaceutical  Society  is  a  voluntary  Association,  and  if  there  be  any  persons 
who  desire  to  put  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  enjoy 
the  credit  of  connexion  with  an  Institution  to  the  maintenance  of  which  they 
contribute  nothing,  such  persons  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in  so  unreasonable  a 
demand.  The^  are  not  obliged  to  pay  the  tax,  but  in  default  of  such  payment 
they  have  no  right  to  expect  their  names  to  be  on  the  register. 

^  Even  if  all  had  passed  the  examination,  the  pecuniarv  obligation  would  be 
binding  on  all  alike.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Medical  Colleges  and  Universities, 
and  the  fact  that  an  annual  payment  is  substituted  for  a  corresponding  amount 
payable  at  once,  does  not  affect  the  principle. 

But,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  parties  on  whose  behalf  the  question  has 
been  rabed  have  not  proved  their  mental  qualification  by  passing  an  examina- 
tion. This  has  been  taken  for  panted,  and  they  havie  been  admitted  to  equal 
rank  aiid  status  with  those  who  have  submitted  to  the  test,  simply  on  the  ground 
of  their  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Charter.  A  very  large  majority  are 
quite  satisfied  with  the  conditions  upon  which  they  retain  this  rwik  and  status. 
They  acknowledge  the  justice  of  a  mutual  participation  in  the  expenses  of  an 
Institution  which  they  consider  worthy  of  support.  The  cry  of  "no  taxes'*  has 
been  raised  by  a  few  individuals  who  have  used  all  their  endeavours  to  induce 
their  fellow-Members  to  adopt  views  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  leave  the 
Society  without  the  revenue  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  important  objects. 
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Hitberto  these  endeavours  have  signally  failed,  and  we  have  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  common  sense  and  good  faith  of  the  Members  to  suppose  that 
they  will,  after  having  obtained  for  the  Society  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature, 
allow  it  to  fail  in  its  object  for  want  of  resources,  for  the  supply  of  which  they 
have  made  themselves  morally  if  not  legally  responsible. 

TO  APPRENTICES  AND  STUDENTS. 
In  a  former  number  (voj.  xii.,  page  814)  we  offered  a  few  suggestions  to 
Apprentices  and  Students  rin  the  course  which  they  ought  to  pursue  in  order  to 
acquire  a  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession.  To  those  who 
are  not  within  reach  of  a  School  or  college,  but  who  are  dependent  almost  en- 
tirely on  their  own  resources  and  private  study,  these  suggestions  were  especially 
addressed.  But  we  recommend  all  who  have  the  opportunity  of  attending 
lectures,  or  practical  courses  of  instruction,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  important 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

The  necessity  for  due  attention  to  Pharmaceutical  Education  is  becoming 
more  urgent,  and  each  succeeding  year  develops  some  fresh  indication  of  pro- 
gress in  the  sciences  which  form  the  groundwork  of  this  branch  of  education, 
and  which  are  also  applicable  to  various  other  purposes,  commercial,  social,  ami 
intellectual.  The  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  must  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  a  responsible  duty  to  perform  in  regulating  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  are  destined  to  become  its  future  Members. 

The  institution  of  an  examination  for  Pharmaceutists  was  an  innovation  for 
which  the  Apprentices  and  Students  were,  in  the  first  instance,  unprepared. 
Their  predecessors  not  having  passed  through  this  ordeal,  had  not  inculcated  on 
the  minds  of  the  young  men  under  their  charge  the  importance  of  making  those 
preparations  which,  at  the  present  time,  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  early 
examinations  were  therefore  of  a  very  lenient  character,  and  the  Council  have 
endeavoured  to  adapt  the  regulations  to  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
candidates,  increasing  the  stringency  of  the  examination  gradually,  as  improved 
facilities  for  education  were  called  forth  by  the  demand. 

The  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  by  conferring  a  more  stable  and  permanent 
character  on  the  Society,  and  promoting  the  more  extensive  introduction  of  the 
system  of  education  which  it  enjoins,  furnished  a  ground  for  a  revision  of  the 
regulations,  with  a  view  of  making  the  examination  more  complete,  and  raising 
the  qualification  represented  by  the  certificates.  But  the  Council  considered  it 
expedient  as  well  as  just,  before  introducing  any  material  alteration,  to  offer  to 
candidates  who  should  apply  prior  to  a  certain  date  (May  1st,  1853)  a  more 
lenient  examination  than  that  to  which  future  applicants  would  be  subjected. 
The  number  of  candidates  who  placed  their  names  on  the  list  in  accordance  with 
this  regulation,  was  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Although  the  examination  re- 
ferred to  is  lenient  compared  to  that  which  will  in  future  be  instituted,  it  is 
not,  as  some  persons  have  imagined,  a  mere  matter  of  form.  A  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  is  required,  an  acquaintance  with  the  jjreparations  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  and  Botany.  Such  an  examination  ought  to  be  passed  with  facility  by 
any  young  man  who  offers  himself  as  a  dispensing  Assistant. 

The  Apprentices  and  Students  whom  we  are  now  addressing,  must  recollect 
that  at  the  time  they  will  come  up  for  examination  the  regulations  will  have 
undergone  a  further  revision,  and  something  more  than  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  branches  of  their  profession  will  be  expected.  The  manner  in 
which  they  occupy  their  time  during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  will  determine 
the  question  whether  they  are  to  pass  creditably,  and  embark  in  business  as 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  with  a  fair  prospect  of  maintdning  a  good  position,  and 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  or  whether  they  are  to 
merge  in  the  miscellaneous  class  of  persons,  who,  under  the  appelktion  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  are  not  recognized  as  possessing  any  professional 
qualification. 
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Ths  legitimate  and  proper  obiect  of  Chemical  refisearches  is  the  establishment 
of  the  tmth,  and  the  object  of  Chemical  evidence  is  professedly  the  same.  Yet 
we  often  find  experimental  Chemists  diverted  from  the  right  scent  by  their  pro- 
lyeQ^ty  to  bolster  up  some  favourite  theory,  and  Chemical  witnesses  are  subject 
to  a  sunilar  frailty,  firom  a  natural  tendency  to  lean  towards  the  side  on  which 
th^  are  retained. 

m  the  legal  profession  the  all-inspiring  ambition  is  ^'  a  verdict."  In  the 
straggle  for  this  priae  truth  is  distorted,  fact  is  so  blended  with  fiction  that  it 
appears  under  false  colouirs,  justice  is  reduced  to  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  the 
lawyer  who  can  obtain  the  acquittal  of  a  man  whom  every  body  believes  to  be 
guiUy,  or  nonsuit  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  sure  of  a  verdict,  stamps  hims^ 
a  distinguished  member  of  his  profession,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
public. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Chemist.  He  is  not  called  into  the  wiUiess-box  as  an 
advocate  or  a  loj^cian,  but  as  an  authority  with  reference  to  a  plain  matter  of 
&ct  on  which  his  knowledge  and  experience  enable  him  to  throw  some  light. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  even  with  this  obvious  line  of  duty  before  his  eyes^  to  divest 
his  mind  of  all  prejudice,  and  avoid  the  appearance  at  least  of  adapting  his  tes- 
timony to  the  purpose  for  which  his  services  have  been  called  into  requisition. 
In  this  he  may  be  assisted  by  the  counsel,  who,  in  the  examination  in  chief, 
naturally  dwells  on  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  is  most  fiuFourable  to  his 
ease,  avoiding  such  questions  as  might  lead  to  unsatisfactory  answers ;  and  thus, 
unless  the  witness  should  chance  to  break  down  on  cross-examination,  he  may 
without  deviation  from  the  truth|  serve  the  party  who  retained  him,  in  a  case  in 
which  he  might  as  easily  have  thrown  the  weight  in  the  other  scale  if  he  had 
been  retained  by  the  opponents  and  questioned  accordingly.  But  the  professional 
character  of  the  Chemist,  is  not,  like  that  of  the  lawyer,  concerned  in  the  result 
of  the  trial,  nor  would  he  gain  credit  by  purposely  and  ingeniously  distorting 
his  evidence  so  as  to  mislead  the  jury.  On  the  contrary,  if  such  a  charge  were 
substantiated  asainst  him  he  would  cease  to  be  an  authority,  and  on  a  future 
occasion  his  evidence  would  have  little  weight. 

It  does  hi^pen,  however,  that  the  evidence  of  Chemists  is  sometimes  very 
contradictory,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  profession  some  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance is  desirable.  It  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  different 
meaning  assignable  to  words  according  to  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used, 
whether  in  a  scientific,  a  practical,  or  commercial  sense,  &c.,  the  Babel  of 
theoretical  hypothesis  may  lead  to  a  mutual  mystification  between  the  witnesses, 
or  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  authorities  in  the  absence  of  any 
tangible  means  of  proof  or  demonstration.  In  the  case  reported  at  some  length 
in  our  last  number,  in  which  the  question  hinged  on  the  meaning  of  the  term 
coaly  five  Professors  of  Chemistir,  three  Professors  of  Mineralogy,  a  Micro- 
8eoi>ist,  three  Geologists,  and  eight  other  witnesses  practically  acquainted  with 
mining  operations,  swore  that  in  their  opinion  a  certain  mineral  product  was 
not  coal.  2?ine  Professors  of  Chemistij,  four  Professors  of  Botany  and  the 
allied  sciences,  and  sixteen  other  practical  witnesses  conversant  widi  geology 
and  mining,  pronounced  it  to  be  coal.  For  the  purposes  of  the  trial  nearly  aU 
ibis  display  of  science  was  wasted  and  misplaced,  as  the  jury  were  at  last  tlirown 
<xi  their  own  resources ;  in  other  words,  they  took  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
ease.  The  defendants  took  the  lease  of  the  mine  with  a  view  of  obtaining  ^as- 
coal.  They  found  a  substance  known  in  the  locality  by  that  name,  answering 
the  purpose  required,  in  every  respect  what  they  wanted,  and  what  they  expected 
to  find.  On  the  same  principle  a  quibble  mieht  be  raised  respMecting  the  meaning 
of  the  term  blaeklead,  and  an  action  might  oe  brought  to  vitiate  a  contract  on 
ihe  ground  that  it  contained  no  lead.  The  gravamen  of  the  contention  in  the 
coal  case  had  no  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  material,  but  the  action  arose  out 
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of  the  fact  that  the  quantity  found  exceeded  the  ex|>ectations  of  the  plaintiffs. 
If  the  quantity  had  been  inconsiderable,  its  identity  would  not  have  been 
allied  in  question;  but  the  large  returns  made  it  worth  while  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  science  to  cancel  a  lease  on  the  strength  of  a  technical  definition  based 
upon  chemical  analysis. 

A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind — liiat  of  Seyem  v.  The  Imperial  Insurance 
Company — is  reported  at  length  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution 
for  1821.  The  plaintiff  was  a  sugar-refiner,  who  had  insured  his  premises,  &c., 
with  the  defendants  for  £70,000.  The  premises  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  defendants  refiised  to  make  good  the  loss,  in  consequence  of  heated  oil, 
circulating  through  a  pipe  in  the  sugar-pan,  hayine  been  used  for  boiling  the 
sugar;  and  tiie  principai  question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  oil,  at  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  was  used,  emitted  inflammable  gases,  so  as  to  render  the 
process  dangerous.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  at 
Guildhall,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dallas,  who,  in  summing  up,  made  the 
following  observations : — "  We  have  been  now  employed  in  the  examination, 
during  two  days,  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  mtelligent  persons  that  this 
country  or  Europe  can  produce.  I  am  myself  more  or  less,  acquainted  with  all 
the  writings  of  every  one  of  these  gentlemen.  Erom  this  I  know  their  in- 
formation, 1  know  tneir  talents ;  and  whether  my  time  has  been  well  or  ill- 
employed,  I  will  not  say,  but  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge,  that  firom  their 
labours  I  have  received  at  times  a  considerable  degree  of  pleasure.  But  I  must 
add,  that  these  two  days,  thus  employed,  are  not  days  of  triumph,  but  da]^ 
of  humiliation,  for  science ;  for  when  I  find  that  their  science  ends  in  tlua 
degree  of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  and  when  I  observe  they  are  drawn  up  in 
martial  and  hostile  array  against  each  other,  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  form, 
at  a  moment,  an  opinion  upon  such  contradictory  evidence  ?  You  will  not, 
therefore,  expect  any  opinion  upon  this  part  of  the  case  firom  me ;  I  can  form 
none.  Volumes  have  been  spoken  upon  it,  and  I  foresee,  without  being  blessed 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  volumes  wiH  be  written  upon  it ;  and  so  they 
ought,  for  the  elucidation  of  science,  and  the  enlightening  of  mankind." 

It  has  oflen  been  remarked,  that  on  trials  of  this  description  Httle  or  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  chemical  evidence,  because  the  witnesses  on  each  side 
flatly  contradict  those  on  the  other,  and  there  are,  unfortunately,  too  many 
instances  on  record  which  afford  a  ground  for  the  allegation,  to  admit  ii 
its  being  refuted.  At  the  same  time,  the  incongruity  would  appear  much 
less  striking  if  chemical  evidence  were  taken  at  what  it  is  worth,  instead 
of  being  interpreted  literally,  without  making  the  necessary  allowance  for  theore- 
tical conventionalities  and  the  abstruse  nature  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

We  think  the  system  now  in  force  in  trials  of  this  nature  is  radically  at  fault. 
Scientific  men  ought  not  to  be  retained  by  each  party  and  called  to  the  witness- 
box  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  fi>r 
them  to  avoid  feeling  to  some  extent  as  partisans,  and  thus  unconsciously 
deviating  firom  that  strict  impartiality  which  ought  to  be  maintained  in  questions 
relating  to  scientific  truth.  Tliis  liability  to  diveigence  would  be  removed,  and 
the  ends  of  justice  more  effectively  promoted,  by  the  appointment  of  a  scientific 
commission,  to  whom  reference  should  be  made  when  chemical  or  other  scientific 
evidence  is  required.  The  parties  selected  to  investigate  and  give  evidence 
upon  any  particular  subject,  not  bein^  retained  on  either  side,  and  not  being 
either  directly  or  indirectiy  interested  in  the  result,  would  have  their  minds 
concentrated  on  the  facts  before  them,  and  in  their  evidence  on  chemical  subjects 
they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  arrive  at  that  which  is  the  legitimate  and 
proper  object  of  such  evidence,  namely,  chemical  truth. 
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SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  6. 

MB.  HENBY  DEANE,  FBESIDENT,  IK  THE  CHAIB. 

In  accordance  with  the  notice  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Transactions, 
this  Meeting  took  place  at  the  time  appointed,  and  was  numerously  attended, 
about  140  Members  being  present,  including  six  Country  Members  of  the 
Council,  and  other  Members  of  the  Society  from  Nottingham,  Dover,  Brighton, 
and  other  places  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis. 

The  Secbetabt  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  the  President 
Introduced  the  subject  to  be  considered,  as  follows : 

The  object  of  the  meeting  has  been  partially  explained  in  the  notice  which  has 
been  read  by  the  Secretary.  Some  further  explanation  is  necessary  to  place 
the  Members  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  position  of  the 
Council  as  representatives  of  the  interests  of  the  Society.  It  will  be 
obvious  from  the  statements  about  to  be  read,  either  that  the  Council  are 
quite  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Members  or  that  the  allegations  are 
an  unjust  libel,  which,  proceeding  as  they  do  from  parties  holding  offices  in  the 
Society,  and  accompanied  with  Sireats  of  legal  hostilities  and  other  endeavours 
to  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  demand  some  notice.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  the  Council  have  no  desire  to  suppress  or  restrain  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Members  with  regard  to  the  regulations 
and  management  of  the  Society.  Thej  are  always  glad  to  receive  suggestions  and 
promote  discussion  as  a  means  of  eliciting  truth.  However  sincere  and  zealous 
they  may  be  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Society  according  to  their  judgment,  and  aided,  when  necessary,  by  their  legal  ad- 
visers, they  find  it  impossible  to  please  all  parties  at  all  times,  and  when  difierences 
arise  they  use  all  their  endeavours  to  adjust  them  speedily  and  amicably. 
When  these  endeavours  are  attended  with  only  partial  success  the  Council  are 
prepared  to  explain  and  defend  the  course  they  have  taken,  and  to  receive  with 
courtesy  the  animadversions  of  those  parties  with  whom  they  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ.  But  they  claim,  in  justice  to  themselves,  that  such  animad- 
versions shall  be  based  upon  fact  and  free  from  gross  misrepresentation,  and 
they  consider  it  their  duty  to  resist  any  attack  which  may  be  made  avowedly 
with  a  view  of  injuring  or  subverting  the  Society,  the  interests  of  which  they 
are  bound  to  watch  over.  The  Council  are  aware  that  for  a  considerable  time 
their  proceedings  have  been  severely  criticised  by  some  of  the  Members,  occa- 
sionally in  language  exhibiting  no  little  hostility  of  feeling.  Much  as  they 
"regretted  the  existence  of  any  circumstance  tending  to  disturb  the  unanimity  of 
the  Members,  and  their  inability  to  remove  all  the  Alleged  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction, they  have  not  hitherto  deemed  it  necessary  officially  to  bring  under 
notice  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  dissentients.  They  were  desirous  of  putting 
the  most  favourable  construction  on  the  course  adopted  by  those  who  differed 
with  them  in  opinion,  and  were  unwilling  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  their  sin- 
cerity, until  their  own  declarations  and  admissions  afforded  evidence  of  their 
determination,  if  possible,  to  undermine  and  supersede  the  Society.  Passing 
over  the  less  important  statements  and  reflections  on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Council,  the  following  observations,  published  by  W.  Bastick  and  "Wl 
Dickinson,  in  July,  afford  an  indication  of  the  animus  and  intentions  of  the 
authors : 

"  Let  the  time  arrive  when  the  Society  becomes  well-nigh  beggared,  and  that  time  must  in- 
evitably come  under  the  management  of  the  now  dominant  faction,  and  the  members  will  behold 
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these  well-mssked  Pecksniffs  throw  off  their  gaise.  When  the  Socie^  is  no  longer  worth 
bleeding,  these  quacks  will  pronounce  their  aid  nseless,  or  pretend  to  be  dbgnsted  with  the 
Sodetj,  and  look  oat  for  a  more  profitable  patient  upon  which  to  exercise  their  ill>reqaited  and 
unappreciated  skill  and  deTotion." 

Here  it  will  be  perceived  the  Council  are  charged  by  implication  with  appro- 
priating the  funds  of  the  Society  to  their  own  private  advancement.  It  must, 
however,  be  obvious  to  the  mind  of  every  person  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  or 
something  worse,  that  there  never  was  a  (Jouncil  constituted  more  free  fi'om 
liability  to  such  abuses.  Their  services  are  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge  of  their  proceedings  I  am  persuaded  their  only  object 
is  the  welfare  of  the  Institution.  In  another  article  in  the  same  number, 
entitled  *'  The  Innocents  in  Bloomsbury  Square,''  after  some  sarcastic  remarks 
against  the  Council,  it  is  stated : 

^  In  spite  of  all,  we  may  add  that  which  we  have  authority  for  stating,  namely,  that  should  the 
proposed  bye-laws  receive  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  question  will 
be  carried  mto  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  to  be  there  settled  by  the  Judges  according  to  law, 
which  will  have  the  good  effect,  at  least,  of  showing  the  government  and  the  public  the  natuiQ 
and  constitution  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  will  assist  to  pave  the  way  for  those  re- 
forms which  must  supersede  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  the  present  anomalous  condition  of  our 
class,  as  every  day  makes  more  evident  the  necessity  of  a  College  of  Pharmacy,  governed  by 
laws  which  shall  operate  with  equal  justice  to  every  one,  and  be  a  guarantee  to  the  public  of  the 
competency  of  all  those  that  may  engage  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  by  such  means  ex- 
tinguish the  drivelling  pettifogging  of  a  private  society,  which  has  been  perverted  to  the  worst  of 
purposes." 

This  passage  speaks  for  itself.  In  the  succeeding  month  (August)  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  opposition  to  the  Society  is  more  fuUy  devedoped.  The 
Members  recently  elected  are  informed  that  they  are  deluded,  and  they  are 
a.dvised  not  to  take  up  their  Membership : 

'*  We  here  beg  to  call  the  particukr  attention  of  those  chemists  and  drugnsts  who  are  being 
admitted  as  members  by  virtue  of  that  bve-law,  to  their  present  position.  We  would  have  them 
consider  whether  they  are  not  deluding  tiiemselves  with  the  notion  that  they  will  be  empowered 
to  assume  the  title  of  *  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,'  and  that  they  mi^t  announce  themselves 
as  *  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.'  We  would  have  them,  above  all  things,  befors 
they  part  with  their  money,  carefully  to  read  the  Act." 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  resolution  confirming  and  approving  the  bye- 
law  referred  to,  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dickinson  himseff.  The  followmg  article 
requires  little  comment : 

"  It  is  truly  pitiable  to  witness  the  mean  subterfuges  to  which  the  Council  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  resort  to  dispiise  from  the  members  the  fact,  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  not 
confirmed  the  bye-laws,  especially  when  it  is  worse  than  equivocation  to  assert  that  he  has  done 
so.    We  are  much  surprised  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  should  attach  their  names  to 
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know,  if  anybody  knows,  that  'Lord  Palmerston,  aider  having  been  besought  by  the  Council,  on 
bended  knees,  to  confer  his  sanction  on  the  bye-laws,  to  save  them  from  the  deep  humiliation  of 
being  beaten  by  one  to  twenty,  has  only  conlirmed  for  one  year  that  portion  or  the  bye-laws, 
against  which  httle  or  nothing  was  urged,  and  left  the  illegal  and  most  objectionable  portion  for 
the  decision  of  a  court  of  kw.  That  this  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  is  shown  both  by  Mr. 
Waddlngton's  letter,  and  by  the  document  bearing  Lord  Palmerston's  signature,  as  well  as  by 
his  lordsiiip's  answer  to  Colonel  Dunne's  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  all  of  which  we 
publish. 

"  If  anything  were  needed  to  prove  the  rottenness  of  the  cause  which  the  Council  are  so  des- 
perately advocating,  we  might  cite  the  memorial  signed  by  twenty  members  of  that  body;  for  it 
IS  a  production  that  would  disgrace  a  juvenile  pickpocket,  favoured  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
ragged  school  education.  It  is  manifestly  an  elaborate  efiusion  of  the  same  subtle  'artful 
dodger,'  and  we  will  venture  to  remark,  tnat  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  persons  who  signed  it 
do  not  understand  it,  and  that  the  majority  have  never  read  it,  because  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
dozen  members. of  the  Society  could  be  found,  who  would  knowingly  attach  their  names  to  such 
an  illogical,  dishonest,  and  contemptible  document. 

*'  To  render  the  correctness  of  this  criticism  evident,  we  shall  quote  one  or  two  possa^  of  the 
memorial: — *  The  obiection  taken  to  the  bye- laws  by  certain  members  of  the  Society,  is  the  re- 
newal annually  of  the  register  of  those  parties  who  have  been  registered  as  Phannaceutical 
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Chemuts,  on  the  ground  of  tbeir  being  memben  of  the  Sodetj  aoeocding  to  Uie  team  of  the 
OhAiter,  which  iw^uires  that  they  ihaU  sabecribe  to  the  fimde  or  the  Society  in  ■ncfa  manner  aa 
■haU  be  profided  in  the  regolations  thereof'  This  painage  ahowi  at  a  danee  tiie  dishonesty  of 
the  Council  in  evading  the  real  aaestion  at  iseae  between  them  and  the  diiaenUent  members 
The  chief  objection  token  to  the  oje-laws  by  certain  members,  as  recorded  from  time  to  time  in 
this  joamal,  and  fully  stoted  at  the  special  general  meeting^  of  the  members,  was  the  compnlsoir 
payment  of  an  annual  registration  fee  of  one  guinea,  on  pain  of  being  struck  oiFthe  r^uterj  and 
not  against  the  annual  renewal  of  the  register.  Moreover,  we  are  sure,  that  if  the  Council  do- 
alre  tneur  officer  to  be  enga^d  in  such  a  roolish  occupatioa  as  the  renewal  of  the  renter,  that 
they  may  so  smploy  him  every  month  or  eveiy  week,  aa  £ir  aa  the  intereata  and  principles  of  tha 
dissentient  memtMrs  are  concerned. 

'*  To  give  another  specimen  of  the  glaring  misstotements  of  the  Councfl,  we  quote  the  next 
paragraph  of  the  memorial  i—-*  The  opix>nents  of  the  bye-hiws  desire  that  the  register  should  be 
permanent,  and  that  the  parties  so  registered  shall  not  be  required  in  future  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  Charter,  under  which  the  privilege  of  regiatratien  wns  eonftned  upon  them.' 
There  are  no  less  than  three  falsehoods  in  this  short  passage.  The  first  we  have  already  dis- 
posed of  in  commentuig  on  the  previous  jMiragraph.  The  second  is,  that  the  opoonents  desire 
that  the  parties  renstezid  shall  not  be  required  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Cnarter.  Now 
As  the  Charter  makes  no  mention  of  a  registration  fee,  but  prescribes  that  the  members  shall 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  the  opponents  of  the  bye-laws  were  not  so  idiotic  as  to 
ol^ect  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  when  there  is  not  a  syllable  about  a  registration  fee  men- 
tioned therein.  The  third  disingenuous  misstatement  is,  *  that  the  opponents  desire  that  the 
parties  so  reg^tered  shall  not  be  required  to  comply  with  the  temu  of  the  Charter  under  which 
the  privilege  of  registration  was  conferred.*  This  passage  exhibits  the  temerity  of  the  parties  who 
have  put  tnis  farrago  of  nonsense  before  the  world,  when  we  consider  that  any  child,  reading  the 
Charter,  would  know  that  the  privilege  of  registration  was  not  conferred  under  the  terms  a  the 
Charter,  but  by  the  Pharmacy  Act,  as  it  was  never  contempUted  by  the  authors  of  tiie  Charter 
to  found  a  register  of  Pharmaoentical  Chemists;  hence  the  obtainment  of  tha  Act  and  its  so- 
ealled  privilege  of  registnition. 

**  If  twenty  members  of  the  Council  of  a  public  inatitntion  can  be  foond  blind  enoogh  or  obedient 
enough  to  indorse  with  their  signatures  such  a  document  as  the  one  now  before  us,  we  nu^ 
reasonably  ask,  what  hope  is  there  that  an  institution,  whidi  was  mtended  to  supply  the  pubhc 
with  an  efficient  body  oi  pharmaoentical  ehemista,  and  to  protect  these  chemists  in  the  exercise 
of  their  vocation,  will  preaper  and  have  its  legitimate  functions  administered  with  vi£onr  and 
ability  ?  There  can  be  no  hope,  while  all  the  intellect  and  independanoe  of  the  Soeiefy  Bes  pros- 
trate, as  far  aa  it  can  be  serviceable  to  promote  its  proepcrity,  at  t^e  feet  of  one  man,  who  has 
been  oraily  enough  for  years  to  ibrego  the  honours  of  tne  prandentiai  chair  that  ha  may  ths 
more  effectually  rule  that  chair  and  the  Society,  and  have  at  command  a  post  to  eoafier,  aa  n 
reward,  on  him  who  shows  the  most  abject  oMi^ce  to  his  will,  and,  oonaequenUy,  the  least 
self-respect** 

The  memorial  alluded  to  was  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  the  Council  and 
approved  by  them,  including  the  author  oithe  article  just  (juoted,  who  expressed 
his  opinion  that  it  was  quite  to  the  purpose,  althou^  he  differed  in  opinion  with 
regard  to  its  object.  In  the  Notices  to  Correspondents  the'follofwing  announce- 
ment occurs : 

**irenry  Cr^pe,  DevKses.— A  UU  has  been  wepared,  estabfishing  aBoyal  GdOege  of  Phaimacj, 
which  will  be  mtrodoeed  into  the  House  of  Commons  next  session,  and  will,  if  carried,  super- 
sede that  hybrid  institution  in  BJoomsbury  Square.  Br  tha  provisions  of  this  ball  eveiT 
chemist  of  tnis  country  will  be  by  right  a  fellow  of  the  college,  on  the  payment  of  a  very  smafi 
registration  £mu 

"  Ajax. — The  chief  qualification,  in  &ct  the'only  sore  one,  for  a  profesaonhib,  or  any  otiier 
ofice,  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  is  a  period  q(  senritudo  in  the  arch-jobbers  private  esta- 
blishmenta. 

"  BasL—Js  it  likely  that  a  committee  will  edite  the  Transactaons  of  the  Society,  iHien  On 
plausible  Janus,  who  raised  this  delunve  hope,  has  taken  care  to  keep  every  member  of  tiie 
bociety  off  the  Council  who  would,  or  could,  with  any  pretensiotts  to  ability,  perform  such  a  task?" 

The  September  numb^  contains  ^e  fi^owiim^  passage: 

"  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  in  the  disgraceful  and  perfloua  positian  of  the  persons  who  have  so 
gratuitously  libelkd  the  Pteoident  and  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Socvty,  fior  we  are  certain 
uat  at  the  special  meeting  on  the  sixth  of  last  (next)  month  that  there  wiE  he  sadi  a  storm  of 
indignation  at  their  wanton  cahmmiea  as  will  make  the  moat  hardened  heart  quaO,  unless  the 
delinquents,  by  corrupt  measures,  by  threats  of  denunciation,  and  by  a  plentifnl  distiibutMn  of 
^  Bell  metal,'  so  plant  the  "uw>*«e  with  their  hirehng  supporten,  and  ao  intimidate  the  finends 
di  the  innocent,  that  might  and  money  will  triumph  over  rights  and  the  willingness  to  bear 
obloquy,  rather  than  to  <Mtain  an  acquittal  by  firalmeana.'' 
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Yoa  will  have  no  diffioally  in  forming  your  opinion  of  sncli  passages  as  these. 
In  the  course  of  the  strictures  on  the  proceedings  of  the  ODuncu,  nnmerons 
personal  and  offensive  remarks  are  made  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bell,  which  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon,  as  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  answering  for 
himself,  bat  I  may  state  my  conviction  that  these  destructive  attacks  on  the 
Society  and  Council  have  originated  in  an  ungenerous  and  unwarrantable 
jealousy  of  the  deserved  estimation  in  which  Mr.  T&ll  is  held  for  his  unremitting 
exertions  and  the  personal  and  pecuniary)  sacrifices  he  has  made  for  advancing 
our  conmion  interests.  The  Members  Tml  judge  for  themselves  with  reference 
to  the  quotations  already  made,  whether  such  language  is  becoming  and  justifiable, 
published  with  the  name  and  authority  of  a  Member  of  the  Council;  and  whether 
those  whom  they  have  appointed  as  their  representatives  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  Society,  can  act  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  when  one  of  their  number  is 
<^nly  endeavouring  to  undermine  and  supersede  it,  and  ansMling  his  ooUeagaes 
in  terms  which  are  a  direct  impeachment  of  their  honesty  and  capacity ;  and 
whether  these  proceedings  are  or  are  not  of  such  a  treacherous  and  treasonable 
character  that  if  allowed  to  continue  would  endanger  that  honourable  position 
they  have  acqiured  after  twelve  years  of  anxious  toil  and  the  outlay  of  large 
floms  of  money — ^in  fact,  they  have  to  decide  whether  our  course  is  to  be  p:o-. , 
gressive  or  retrograde. 

The  President  then  stated  that  he  had  received  a  considerable  number  of  com- 
munications, expresdng  in  strong  terms  the  indignation  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Members  at  the  proceedings  of  the  authors  of  these  attacks,  and  their  confidence 
in  the  OouneiL    fie  read  the  Ibilowing  as  examples : 

TotkeCbak'nimofiheGtMral  JfeetmgofthePhannac^^  Great  Briiam, 

"  Sir,— We,  the  nnderaigned  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  resident  in  Exeter, 
having  heard  with  regret  that  the  President,  Cooncil,  and  Editor  of  the  Journal  have  been 
charged  with  mismanagemeot  of  the  fonds  and  bnsiness  of  the  Society;  being  personally  pnable 
to  attend  yonr  meeting,  beg  that  yon  will  express  to  such  meetins  oar  full  confidence  in  the 
President,  the  majority  of  the  Council,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Joomal,  and  our  unqualififid 
a|fprobation  of  then:  conduct  and  general  management. 

"  To  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  we  also  ieel  that  thanks  are  especially  due,  for  his  prompt  and  polite 
attention  at  all  times  to  our  sugjrestions  and  inquiries,  whether  rehitive  to  the  general  busmess  of 
the  Society,  or  to  ourselves  as  mdividual  Membons. 

't  John  Pikuc,  Local  Secretary.    Thos.  Dyeb.  James  Fbseb  Ash. 

A.  W.  Tannbb.  Bd.  Tbtbk.  Thomas  Ewott. 

John  Wix.  H.  B.  W.  Spabshatt.  Matthkw  HuraAND. 

John  Chapman.  6.  Pesmobb.  C.  Bbahjit. 

Gbobgs  Coopbb.  Bobbbt  Gbisice.  T.  E.  Hookeb  (Wellmffton). 

Wm.  Milton.  Holman,  Ham,  and  Son.  S.  Thobnton  (Ezmouth). 

John  Stonx.  Chables  Bbomsield. 

"JEbeteTj-Sgi*.  1,1853." 


"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  North  Brilash  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
held  this  day,  the  Circular  transmitted  to  the  Members  by  the  Secretary,  in  reference  to  a  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  London  on  the  6th  instant,  was  taken  into  con8iaemtio&. 

"  After  a  fair  review  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 
*^  That  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Dickinson  as  a  Member  of  Council,  and  of  Mr.  Bastick  as  a  Member  of 
the  Society,  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  of  so  extraordinary  a  description,  and  has  rendered 
theur  position  in  the  Society  of  so  anomalous  a  character,  that  they  should  be  requited  volun- 
tarily to  retire  from  it;  and  that  m  the  eveot  of  their  declining  to  do  so,  or  on  the  other  hand  to 
apologise  for  the  past,  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  sueh  conduct  for  the 
future,  that  then:  expulsion  has,  under  all  the  drcumstances  of  the  case,  become  necessary. 
**  Thomas  Faibobhete.  John  J.  Macfablan,  P.  Jambs  K.  Yoo»o. 

Wk.  Flookhabt.  H.  C.  Baildon,  FJ*.  Hkotit  Smub. 

John  Shaw.  John  Magkay.  W.  Bbbicibb. 

Gkobgb  Bi.ansbabdw  James  Gabdnbb.  Willbc  Aztein. 

"  Edinburgh,  72,  Princes  Street,  1st  Sept^  1858." 
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Mr.  Clarke  (of  Richmond)  handed  the  following  communication  to  the  Chair* 
man: 

'*  We,  the  undersigned,  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  beg  to  express  our  opinion  and 
'firm  conviction  of  thie  *  honesty  and  integrity '  of  the  President  and  general  body  of  the  Council 
towards  the  good  of  the  Society  and  benefit  of  the  Members  at  large,  and  deplore  the  ungracious 
attempt  of  a  clique  of  factious  and  impertinent  individuals  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  injure  the 
prospects  of  the  Society. 

"  John  Cumbers,  Wandsworth.  Thomas  M.  Clarke,  Bichmond. 

Gboroe  Kind,  Wandsworth.  Edm.  Lloyd,  Richmond. 

Jno.  D.  Watlock,  Wandsworth.  John  Harwood,  Putney. 

John  Farmer,  Putney." 

The  following  communications  are  from  indiyidual  Members  : 

To  Ihe  President  of  the  PkarmaceuHcai  Society, 
"  Sir,— It  being  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Special  General  Meeting  summoned  for  the  6th 
.proximo,  I  take  this  mode  of  expressing  my  regret  that  the  first  year  ot  our  legalized  existence 
should  be  inaugurated  bv  unseemly  squabbles  am<Higst  ourselves.  It  would  almost  appear  to  be 
a  law  of  nature,  that  the  members  of  any  department  of  the  medical  profession  cannot  come 
together  without,  as  in  certain  chemical  combmations,  producing  an  inconvenient  evolution  of 
t^aloric,  and  not  unfrequentlj  an  explosion.    To  a  plain  Country  jSi^mber  there  is  much  in  your 


recent  proceedings  which  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  For  example,  at  the  General  Meeting  in 
May,  continual  reference  was  made  to  a  certain  '  Committee,^  which  it  appears  was  8df-con»ti» 
ttUed.  This  was  obviously  absurd  and  irregular,  and  the  meeting  should  not  have  recognized 
.any  Committee  not  appointed  by  themselves  or  their  representatives.  If  the  Members  in  Dundee, 
Abroath,  or  Montrose  were  to  form  themselves  into  a  Committee  to  keep  the  London  Members  in 
order,  don't  you  think  a  proceeding  so  closely  resembling  that  of  the  celebrated  three  tailors  of 
Tooley  Strieet,  would  justly  provoke  your  scornful  laughter  ?  Now,  I  think  the  one  case  would 
be  not  more  ridiculous  than  the  other.  Again,  a  member  of  this  eccentric  *  Committee'  is 
reported  to  have  said,  ^  that  if  the  fee  had  been  fixed  at  Jive  guineas  instead  of  ten,  he  should 
have  dfiered  no  opposition  to  it,  althongh  he  maintained  it  would  be  illegal  to  demand  even  that 
amount.'  In  other  words,  the  degree  of  illegality  would  vary  with  the  amount  of  fee,  so  that  if 
one  guinea  is  illegal.  Jive  guineas  would  be  more  illegal,  and  ten  puineas  most  illegal !  Our 
Pharmaceutical  Hampdens  would  do  well  to  remember  that  legality  is  an  ahsokitej  not  a  relative 
term,  and  therefore  an  illegal  tax,  whether  of  a  penny  or  ten  gnineas,  is  a  wrong  tax,  and  should 
not  be  paid.  I  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  bye-laws — the  lawyers  must  determine 
that — but  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  annual  fee  to  sustain  the  Society,  no  sane  man  can  doubti 
For,  if  no  fee,  or  an  inadequate  one,  be  exigible,  then  there  can  be  no  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
and  if  there  be  no  Societv,  of  course  the  Pmrmacy  Bill  will  become  a  dead  letter.  If  the  Legis- 
lature had  conferred  such  extensive  powers  as  would  have  enabled  the  Society  to  force  all  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Drug^st  into  their  ranks,  it  would  have  been  right  and  proper  to  raise  a 
question  as  tp  the  legality  ot  powers  so  arbitrary ;  but  when  the  Pharmacy  Bill  is  merely  a  means 
of  enabling  us  to  raise  ourselves  as  a  professional  body,  I  think  it  is  highly  inexpedient  at  the 
present  time  to  raise  any  such  c[uestion.  The  personal  feelings  which  seem  to  have  entered  so 
largely  into  this  misunderstanding,  we  at  a  distance  can,  of  course,  have  no  svmpathy  with.  I, 
for  one,  gladly  admit  that  the  Pharmaceutists,  as  a  body,  are  deeply  indebted  to  those  London 
Members  who  have  so  energetically  and  untiringly  worked  for  the  general  benefit;  and  so  long  as 
the  influence  of  these  gentlemen,  as  Members,  is  bound  up  in  our  common  efiiciency  and  pros- 
perity, it  is  unworthy  and  undignified  to  ascribe  interested  motives  to  them.  At  the  same  time, 
I  hope  these  gentlemen  are  not  so  thin-skinned  as  to  take  offence  at  every  unfair  criticism;  for 
no  man  in  this  world  ever  did  good  to  his  fellows  without  being  made  the  object  of  some  foul 
attack.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken.  This  letter,  as  expressing  the  opmion 
of  one  Member,  you  must  estimate  at  its  own  value,  and  use  it  as  you  think  proper. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
^^  Montrose,  N.  B.,  Aug.  29, 1853.*  "  George  Bubrell. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  grieved  to  find  by  Mr.  Smith's  Circular  of  15th  instant  (but  only  to  hand 
■  this  day),  that  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  so  tormented  by  this  "  A  Member." 
Living  myself  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  off,  I  fear  personal  attendance  will  be  denied  me, 
otherwise  I  should  feel  most  gratified  in  adding  my  own  resentment  and  repulsion  to  any  and 
all  such  malicious  charges  as  have  been  made  the  play  of  so  reckless  a  class  of  men  as  have 
lately  been  exhibited  towards  yt)ur  united  body.  My  own  recommendation  would  be  nothing 
short  of  expidsion,  and  that  in  the  most  public  manner.  If  all  could  view  the  Society  as  I  do, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell  would  live  at  the  most  jsatisfactory  ease  and  pride  in  every  relation  he  has  had 
with  the  Institution.  You  will  therefore.  Sir,  be  pleased  to  take  my  own  assurance  and  fullest 
confidence  in  the  integrity  and  good  intentions  of  your  Council.  Hoping  you  will  deal  with  the 
subjects  of  such  annoying  and  scandalous  proceedings  in  a  befitting  manner, 

"  I  remain,  dear  Br,  yours,  most  obediently, 

"  August  25<A,  1853."  "  Benjamin  Moroan. 

"  To  Oie  President  of  the  PharmaceuUcal  Society:' 
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"  Cireneetter,  August  31, 1863. 

**  BBaPECTKD  FsiEND,— I  shoiild  hare  been  much  pleased  to  attend  the  Special  General  Meeting 
proposed  to  be  held  on  the  6th  of  September,  bnt  as  I  sliall  not  be  able  to  do  so,  I  take  this  means 
of  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  to  be  debated.  It  may  be  suj^poscd  that  I  feel  consider- 
able interest  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  having  been  connected  with  it  very  nearly  from  its 
commencement,  first  as  an  Associate,  and  for  many  years  as  a  Member.  I  consider  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  position  the  Society  has  attamed,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years*  time  the  Chemists  of  this  country  will  reap  the  benefit  of  its  operations. 
I  feel  implicit  confidence  in  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society,  firmly  believing  that  in 
all  they  have  done  their  aim  has  been  the  interest  of  the  general  body  of  Members.  The  factious 
conduct  of  one  or  two  individuals  in  endeavouring  to  cause  a  division  amon^t  us  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  In  the  report  of  the  Special  General  Acting,  held  in  May,  I  noticed  that  one  of  this 
niunber,  in  his  unjust  remarks,  dedared  that  he  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Country  Members.  I 
^uld  like  to  know  who  gave  him  authority  so  to  act.  As  one  of  the  Country  Members  I  most 
decidedly  repudiate  his  aidvocacy.  The  calumnious  attacks  made  upon  the  character  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  are  very  much  to  be  condemned,  as  being  entirely  without  foundation. 
That  gentleman  has  been  the  main  support  of  our  Society,  having  spared  neither  his  time  or  his 
money  in  advancing  its  interests ;  indeed,  it  must  be  evident  to  most  of  us  that  the  respectable 
position  we  now  occupy  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  his  exertions,  and,  instead  of  censure,  he 
IS  undoubtedly  deservmg  of  our  sincere  thanks. 

*'  I  remain,  thine  respectfully, 

"  To  the  PresidaU  of  Ihe  Pharmaceutical  Society:'  **  Alfred  Knight." 

*'  Canterbury,  Sept.  5I&,  1853. 

"  Sir, — ^I  much  regret  that  circumstances  will  not  allow  of  my  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  to  be  held  to-morrow  at  Bloomsbury  Square.  I  beg  to  express  my 
unquidified  approval  of  the  course  the  Council  have  thought  fit  to  pursue  in  convening  the 
meeting,  and  sincerely  trust  that  efficient  means  will  be  taken  to  expel  any  Member  or  Members 
who  have  proved  themselves  inimical  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  Society. 

**  I  remain,  Sh*,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  B.  Hall. 
"  To  the  Preeideat  of  the  PharmaoeutuxU  Society  y 

The  CHAI1UI14N  stated  that  he  held  in  his  hand  nine  letters  of  similar  purport, 
which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Secretary.  He  and  other  Members  of  the 
Council  had  also  received  other  letters,  and  was  not  aware  of  any  communications 
of  an  opposite  nature  having  been  received. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  expressed  his  regret  at  the  necessity  which  had 
occurred  for  bringing  a  subject  of  that  nature  before  the  Members.  He  had 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring  it  forward.  If  he  had  been  acting  for  himself  he 
should  have  shrunk  from  it,  but  as  President  of  the  Society  he  felt  bound  to 
uphold  its  character  and  dignity,  and  to  repel  attacks  from  whatever  source 
they  might  proceed.  He  should  never  shrink  from  the  performance  of  a 
public  duty  on  such  occasions,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Members,  in  discussing 
the  subject,  would  support  him  in  his  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Society ;  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  intemperate  remarks,  aUow  a  fabr  hearing 
to  all  parties,  and  remember  that,  however  strone  their  feelings  might  be  on  the 
subjects  under  discussion,  they  should  conduct  we  business  of  the  meeting  Hke 
gentlemen  and  men  of  business. 

Mr.  Davenport  said  he  felt  considerable  regret  in  addressing  the  Members 
on  that  occasion,  but,  as  a  Member  of  the  Council,  he  thought  it  right  to  make 
a  few  rem^ks.  The  Society  had  been  formed  to  promote  unanimity,  to  extend 
education,  and  raise  the  status  of  the  Chemists.  He  had  no  personal  feelings  in 
the  remarks  he  was  about  to  make,  but  wished  to  do  his  duty  and  promote  the 
interest  of  the  Society.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  calculated  to  benefit  the  Society  ?  In  addition  to  the  scurrilous  language 
against  his  colleagues,  he  had  made  one  announcement  which  must  be  pronounced 
treacherous,  namely,  the  declaration  about  superseding  the  hybrid  institution  in 
Bloomsbury  Square.  His  conduct  for  a  long  time  had  greatly  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  Society.  He  (Mr.  Daven^oit)  had  not  forgotten  the  first 
mtroduction  of  Mr.  Dickinson  to  the  Counol.  He  had  attended  as  one  of  a 
deputation  on  the  subject  of  the  Journal,  and  his  language  was  so  coarse  and 
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ofiensiYe,  that  the  other  members  of  the  deputation  returned  afterwards  to 
apologise  and  repudiate  any  participation  in  his  yiolent  language.  On  another 
occasion  he  had  been  called  to  order  at  a  General  Meeting,  and  was  obliged  to 
apolo^e.  He  had  affirmed,  at  a  former  meeting,  that  he  was  the  advocate  of 
2000  Country  Members;  but  no  evidence  had  as  yet  been  produced  to  show  the 
existence  of  any  sympathy  with  him  in  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  white 
there  was  abundant  eyidence  of  an  opposite  character. 

Mr.  Fkll,  of  Stockwell,  having  heard  a  great  deal  on  one  side,  thought  it  was 
time  to  bring  forward  something  on  the  other.  An  advertisement  had  aj^ieared 
in  the  Times  from  the  Chemists  in  Dover,  which  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  read. 

The  Chaishan  said  the  advertisement  being  anonymous,  could  not  be 
entertained  or  noticed  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.FSLL  only  wished  to  promote  fair  discussion ;  he  thought  it  very  important, 
and  he  feared  the  Council  were  about  to  take  a  wrong  step,  a  more  senoiu  one 
than  some  persons  seemed  to  think. 

Mr.  Bolton  (of  Dover)  said  he  was  responsible  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  advertisement.  Although  not  passed  at  a  meeting,  it  was  taken  round  to 
the  Members  in  Dover,  and  expressed  their  unanimous  opinion.  The  advertise- 
'  ment  was  then  read,  as  follows  : 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY.— SPECIAL  MEETING.— The  Members  of 
this  Society,  resident  at  Dover,  several  of  whom  are  indnded  among  its  earlf  soppcrters, 
deeply  regret  that  the  Goancil>honld  have  deemed  it  neoessaiy  to  convene  a  fecial  Itkedng  of 
the  Memoers  on  Tuesday  next,  the  6th  instant,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  maj  ahaks  tiM 
Society  to  its  foundation.  AltJiough  no  parties  to  the  imj^utations  which  have  hnmglit  abont  the 
present  crisis,  and  \nth  no  desire  to  exhibit  a  factions  spirit,  they  cannot  divest  themsebrei  of  the 
opinion  that  the  jpresent  much-to>be-lamented  position  of  the  Society  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  rigid  determmation  of  the  Council  to  enforce  bye-laws,  which,  in  their  judgment,  are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  enactments  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  the  legality  of  which  has  been  pzonomiced 
against  oy  an  eminent  member  of  the  legal  profession. 

With  a  view  of  saving  the  Society,  in  which  they  feel  a  deep  interest,  from  the  perils  of  internal 
dissension  and  litigation,  they  res])ectfnlly  submit  for  the  consideration  of  their  lellow-MembenL 
the  necessify  of  obtaining  forthwith,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  the  opinion  of  leading  oounael 
upon  the  legality  of  the  present  bye-laws. 

And,  as  a  farther  means  of  removing  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  dissension,  they  suggest 
the  desurability  of  severing  the  conueadon  between  the  Society  and  the  Pharmacenfxcal  Jomnal 
at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Dover,  September  1, 1853. 

Mr.  Bolton  thought  it  desirable  that  the  advertisement  should  be  discnssed. 
He  considered  the  jffoposal  to  separate  the  Journal  from  the  Society  a  very  good 
one,  as  he  believed  it  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  disagreements  which 
had  taken  i>lace.  He  did  not  defend  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  had  taken  no  part  in 
hisproceedings. 

He  moved  that  Mr.  Dickinson  be  called  upon  to  explain  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Peacock  seconded  the  resolution,  thinking  it  unjust  that  any  man  should 
be  condemned  unheard.  It  was  beyond  all  question  that  li/tr,  Dickinson  was 
an  enemy  to  the  Society;  all  that  he  had  done  showed  that  he  was  inimical — 
nevertheless,  he  ought  to  be  heard* 

The  resolution  having  been  put  and  carried, 

Mr.  DiCKiirsoN  said  his  hesitation  did  not  arise  from  indisposition  to  come 
forward.  He  was  quite  ready  to  make  remarks,  but  until  there  was  a  motion 
before  the  meeting,  he  thought  it  would  be  irresular.  Ko  diarge  had  been 
brought  against  h^.  The*  President  had  come  forward,  and  accused  him  of 
a  libel  against  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Ooundl.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  substantiate  every  word  before  a  proper  tribunal.  That  was  not 
a  proper  tribunal.  He  was  told  that  he  had  tried  to  subvert  and  injure 
the  Sodety!  How.*^  He  had  tried  to  serve  the  Sodety — his  interest  was 
identified  with  it--through  its  medium  he  hoped  to  baaefit  himself—aD  he 
had  done  was  for  its  interest.  He  had  watcmed  its  proceedings  attentively 
from  the  commencement,  and  had  iiot  been  indoctrinated  by  the  £ditor  of  the 
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Fharmacentical  Journal,  as  the  counti^  members  were.  The  letters  which  had 
been  read  were  founded  on  that  prejudice.  The  President  had  ingeniously 
made  it  appear  that  he  had  accused  the  Council  of  appropriating  the  mon^  of 
the  Society  to  their  own  use.  He  had  never  even  hinted  at  such  a  thing.  He 
said  the  funds  had  been  misapplied.  People  had  been  oyerpaid—money  had 
been  badly  ^ent — \axge  sums  had  been  paid  to  the  editor  which  never  ought  to 
have  gone  into  his  po^et.  He  had  been  taken  to  task  for  having  seconded  the 
bye-law  and  afterwards  opposed  it.  He  knew  he  had  done  so;  but  when  he 
seconded  it  he  believed  it  to  be  legal — ^he  widied  it  to  be  legal ;  but  when  he 
found  it  to  be  illegal,  a  new  hsht  broke  in  upon  him,  and  he  acted  accordingly. 
No  man  could  deciT  him  for  l£at.  If  the  meetinswould  appoint  a  Committee, 
he  would  ezpliun  the  ^unds  of  his  opposition.  The  President  had  misrepre- 
sented what  ne  had  said  about  the  memorial.  He  had  seen  nothing  objection- 
able in  it  when  he  first  heard  it  read.  It  was  generally  approved  at  the  time  by 
the  Council.  He  did  not  see  it  again  until  some  time  afterwards.  It  was  not 
so  easy  to  discern  blunders  at  first,  but  on  sitting  down  to  revise  it,  he  found  it 
open  to  criticism.  He  had  been  accused  of  p^sonal  remarks  towards  the 
editor.  It  was  said  that  the  editor  had  made  sacrifices ;  but  if  he  had  sacrificed 
hundreds  he  had  gained  thousands.  In  all  matters  of  business  capital  must  be 
expended.  Mr.  Sell  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  the  return  had  been  veiy 
lucrative.  He  and  his  colleague  had  some  experience,  and  knew  the  advantage 
of  a  joumaL  His  advocacy  of  a  College  of  Pharmacy  had  been  represented  as 
hostdity.  People  usually  kept  a  good  thins  until  they  could  get  a  better. 
It  was  a  lame  accusation  to  say  that  he  was  hostile  on  this  account.  He  was 
not  the  party  concerned  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy— it  was  the  Grovemment. 
The  minority  had  been  talked  about.  Persons  advancing  new  doctrines  were 
alwajTS  in  a  minority.  Mr.  Hume  and  other  refimners  were  often  in  a  minority. 
He  had  always  maintained  his  opinions  consdentioualy — never  offensively — never 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  gentleman  (considerable  sensation).  Being  in  a  mi- 
nority, it  suited  his  opponents  to  call^  him  impertinent  and  factious ;  but  he 
should  persevere  until  he  had  gained  his  point.  His  position  was  impregnable. 
The  bye-laws  were  iQe^.  The  registration  fee  was  iUegid.  He  intended  to  try 
the  question,  whether  he  'continued  in  the  Society,  on  tiie  Coimcil,  or  neither. 
Opimons  had  been  taken  and  disregarded.  What  had  been  advanced  in  reply  ? 
That  advice  had  been  taken.  OfvHiom?  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt.  Put  a  case  properly 
stated  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  he  would  confirm  Mr.  Bramwell.  The  suggestion 
of  the  Chemists  at  Dover  was  a  good  one ;  much  had  been  said  that  was  ir^evant. 
The  question  before  the  meeting  was,  whether  they  f^ould  kick  him  out  or  not. 
It  was  quite  immaterial.  If  they  chose  to  make  hun  a  martyr  they  might  do  so. 
If  any  special  chaises  had  been  brou^t  against  him  he  could  have  answered  them ; 
but  they  had  simply  read  passages.  That  was  not  tiie  proper  tribunal.  It  did  not 
represent  the  4000  Members.  Thousands  thought  as  he  did,  but  did  not  declare 
themselves.  The  Society  was  a  voluntary  one,  but  the  bye-laws  had  made  it 
compulsory.  He  was  prepared  to  stand  by  every  word  that  had  appeared  in  his 
journal.  The  letter  ox  the  President  was  unworthy  of  him,  untrue,  calculated 
to  mislead. 

The  Pbesident  corrected  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  reminded  the  meeting  that  his 
letter  was  accompanied  with  the  actual  words  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
Secretary.  He  should  not  have  noticed  the  imputation  if  it  had  not  been 
levelled  against  him  in  his  official  capacity.  No  men  of  character,  and  having 
any  self-respect,  would  hold  office  in  the  Society,  if  their  conduct  were  to  be 
misrepresented,  and  their  integrity  impeached  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  proceeding  to  comment  further  on  his  charge  against  the 
President,  when  the  meeting,  showing  some  impatience, 

Mr.  PsikcocK.  interposed.  He  desired  to  say  one  word— they  had  met  for 
unity.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  they  ought  to  act  as  gentlemen  and  reasonable 
men. 
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Mr.  Dickinson  said  he  would  not  trespass  longer  on  the  meeting,  but  was 
prepared  to  support  and  substantiate  everything  at  a  proper  tribunal. 

Mr.  Pbdlbb  said  he  came  forward  with  some  trepidation,  but  had  a  resolution 
to  move.  Mr.  Dickinson  called  on  the  meeting  to  charge  him.  Were  not  facts 
sufficient?  Had  he  not  charged  himself?  For  twelve  years  the  Members  had 
been  at  work  building  up  a  breakwater  to  keep  out  the  ocean  and  the  storm — 
was  this  to  be  swept  away  just  as  it  was  completed?  He  hoped  the  meeting 
would  put  an  end  to  these  hostile  attempts  to  undermine  the  Society,  by  sup- 
porting the  resolution  he  was  about  to  move.  He  was  disgusted  with  the 
remarks  which  had  been  read — they  were  worthy  of  the  Satirist.  Such  conduct 
was  calculated  to  lower  the  Society.  Mr.  Dickinson,  instead  of  trying  to  repel 
the  charges,  had  reiterated  his  offensive  statements.  His  attacks  on  Mr.  Bell 
were  very  unjust.  The  bye-laws  were  a  mere  bugbear,  they  had  been  used  as  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  an  excuse  for  raising  discord.  Nothing  was  perfect —no  laws 
were  perfect.  The  House  of  Commons  sat  continually  to  revise  and  amend  the 
laws  as  occasion  required.  He  hoped  the  twenty  Members  of  Council  who  were 
unanimous,  would  persevere,  as  he  believed  they  were  acting  under  good  advice 
and  authority.  The  urbanity  of  the  Council  had  been  tried  long  enough.  The 
Members  having  met,  ou^ht  to  do  their  duty.  After  what  had  been  read  and 
fhe  comments  made  upon  it,  he  need  add  no  more,  but  moved — 

*''  That  this  meeting,  having  duly  considered  a  series  of  offensive  attacks  against 
the  President  and  Council,  recently  published  in  a  Journal  edited  by  mlliam 
Dickinson,  a  Member  of  the  Council,  and  William  Bastick,  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  having  also  considered  the  hostile  course  which  the  said 
William  Dickinson  and  William  Bastick  have  for  some  time  past  pursued  towards 
the  Society,  is  of  opinion  4hat  such  conduct  is  incompatible  with  the  position  and 
functions  of  a  representative  appointed  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Society,  or  holding  a  responsible  office." 
Mr.  Clarke  (of  Richmond)  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Fell  rose  to  move  an  >  amendment.  He  thought  personalities  ought  to  be 
avoided;  the  question  related  to  the  bye-laws.  He  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Dickinson  or  Mr.  BeU.  They  were  rival  editors,  which  might  account  for 
personal  feeling.  There  was  a  struggle  between  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
&  respected  the  Society,  but  he  also  respected  minorities — the  minority  were  often 
right.  In  this  case  he  thought  it  strange  that  a  man  should  be  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  recommended  to  the  public  as  a  qualified  man, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  May  he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  he 
had  not  paid  a  guinea  to  the  Society.  The  public  would  see  the  absurdity  of  this. 
It  would  be  impolitic  to  discharge  Mr.  Dickinson  from  the  Society,  which  would 
bring  this  anomaly  prominently  before  the  public. 

Dr.  Edwards  rose  to  order.  That  was  not  the  question.  The  bye-laws  had  been 
discussed  and  settled  at  a  i)revious  meeting. 

The  Chaikman — The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  consider  the  conduct  of  certain 
parties. 
Mr.  Eell  then  moved — 

"  That  a  sub-conmiittee  be  forthwith  appointed  to  consist  of  non-official  Members 
of  the  Society,  twelve  to  be  chosen  by  the  Council  and  twelve  by  Mr.  Dickinson; 
and  such  sub-committee  shall  immediately  take  into  consideration  the  difference  of 
opinion  at  present  existing,  and  report  the  result  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  and  that  the  Council  be  solicited  to  afford  every 
information  to  the  said  sub-committee." 

He  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  Council,  but  thought  all  such  differences  better 
settled  by  other  parties. 

Mr.  Burden  seconded  the  amendment.  He  was  not  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  party; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  refused  to  support  him.  He  thought  the  meeting  irregular. 
No  charge  had  been  brought  forward  except  that  of  intemperate  language.  Was  the 
Council  afraid  of  Mr.  Dickinson?  He  thought  opposition  useful  and  requisite;  it 
was  found  to  be  so  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  great  freedom  of  speech,  was 
allowed  there.    The  Council  were  not  immaculate,  but  open  to  criticism.    Why  Jiad 
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they  liisembled  to  crash  one  man?  Had  he  iiunrod  the  Society?  He  had  done 
notliing  but  fearlessly  express  his  opinion;  he  had  done  that  which  many  did  not  do, 
for  some  did  nothing  bnt  support  the  minority — Mr.  Dickinson  thought  for  himself. 
It  had  been  said  that  it  was  out  of  order  to  discuss  the  bye-laws.  It  had  not  been 
proYod  that  Mr.  Dickinson  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence  but  that  of  merely  using 
intemperate  language.  They  could  not  make  every  man  a  gentleman.  He  had 
been  chosen  by  his  fellow-Members  to  represent  them,  and  their  election  was  entitled 
to  respect.  He  might  haye  his  admirers,  though  the  Council  did  not  admire  him. 
The  question  which .  ought  to  be  discussed  was  the  bye-laws  and  the  guinea 
qualification.  A  man  once  qualified  is  always  qualified.  The  real  bone  of  contention 
was  Hie  Physicians'  patronage.  He  knew  how  that  worked.  Medical  men  re- 
commended the  large  nouses,  and  then  a  Chemist  not  so  well  off  was  to  be  cut  off 
the  ranks  because  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  subscription.  If  the  meeting 
should  expel  Mr.  Dickinson  it  would  be  wrong  and  unjust.  He  considered  him  one 
of  the  best  Members. 

Mr.  Macfablan  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  every  man  a  gentleman, 
and  that  this  was  not  necessary  as  a  qualification  of  membership,  otherwise  they 
might  have  been  spared  the  meeting  of  that  day.  Much  irrelevant  matter  had 
entered  into  the  discussion  ;  but  he  should .  endeavour  to  keep  to  the  point.  Mr. 
Dickinson  wished  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  an  accused  party,  and  asked 
for  specific  charges  against  himself,  whereas  in  truth  it  was  his  charges  against  the 
President  and  Council  that  had  compelled  them  to  call  the  meeting.  It  might  be 
thought  making  too  much  of  the  matter  to  do  so,  and  that  the  whole  might  have 
been  treated  with  contempt,  but  the  veiy  offensive  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
attacked  could  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  It  was  not  the  opinions  Mr.  Dickinson  had 
maintained,  but  his  mode  of  pursuing  the  opposition,  which  was  imconstitutional. 
Every  man  had  a  right  to  hold  and  to  promulgate  his  opinions  by  fair  and 
honourable  means,  and  if  he  had  called  a  meeting  and  delivered  a  lecture,  or 
by  any  other  legitimate  step  had  endeavoured  to  convince  others,  no  objection 
would  have  been  raised.  It  was  the  tone  and  manner  of  his  opposition,  and  the 
attempt  to  gain  his  point  by  slandering  his  colleagues,  which  obliged  them  to 
appeal  to  the  Members.  He  charged  the  Council  with  obstinacy  in  acting  in  a 
particular  way,  but  the  Council  had  taken  no  step  until  they  had  obtained  the 
sanction  of  legal  authority,  and  they  were  now  acting  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt,  who  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Dickinson  himself  as  being  a  gentleman 
in  whom  he  had  full  confidenne.  In  what  way  could  a  public  body  act  except  under 
legal  sanction  ?  The  Council  obtained  advice  before  taking  any  step,  and  having 
obtained  such  advice,  they  continued  to  act  upon  it  with  firmness  and  decision,  and 
were  not  to  be  induced  by  low  abuse  to  vacillate  from  the  course  which  they  thought 
right.  Mr.  Dickinson,  indeed,  had  changed.  He  had  on  a  former  occasion  seconded  the 
bye-law  under  which  they  were  acting.  He  now  said  that  he  was  at  that  time  in  dark- 
ness, but  he  had  a  new  light  and  saw  his  error.  Under  this  impression  he  was  right 
to  change;  but  was  he  right  to  turn  round  and  brand  his  colleagues  as  dishonest  men 
because  they  acted  concientiously  on  his  own  previous  opinion,  and  were  not  sufiS- 
ciently  enlightened  to  see  the  propriety  of  changing  as  he  had  done  ?  When  he  sat 
down  stairs  in  the  Council-room  with  liis  colleagues  taking  counsel  with  them  as 
friends  and  brethren,  professedly  co-operating  with  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
and  then  wrote  such  paragraphs  against  them,  and  said  he  had  written  nothing 
offensive,  what  could  be  his  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  ?  He  had  accused 
the  Council  of  conduct  which,  if  true,  would  sink  them  very  low  indeed,  and  then 
he  asked  for  charges!  It  was  he  who  had  brought  the  charges  against  the  Coiucil. 
He  had  accused  them  of  being  dishonest  men,  imbecile — in  fact,  traitors  to  the 
interest  of  the  Society.  It  was  for  him  to  substantiate  those  charges,  or  failing  to 
do  so,  he  must  stand  forth  as  an  unjust  calumniator.  He  had  reiterated  the  charges, 
and  where  was  the  evidence  ?  He  accused  the  President  of  falsehood,  and  what  was 
the  fact?  The  business  of  the  Society  was  suspended,  all  was  at  a  stand-still,  on 
account  of  the  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of  the  bye-laws ;  great  inconvenience 
arose,  and  continued  for  some  weeks;  and  when  the  Council  were  in  a  position  to 
resume  business,  the  President  intimated  the  same  by  circular,  sending  along  with 
the  intimation  a  copy  of  Lord  Palmerston's  identical  words  to  every  Member,  that 
all  might  see  the  precise  terms  of  the  confirmation,  and  yet  Mr<  Dickinson  accused 
him  of  falsehood  and  misleading  the  Members.    Could  any  one  having  any  self- 
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respect,  or  feelin^^of  a  gentleman,  sit  at  the  same  board  with  sach  a  man?  If 
he  beliered  the  charges  which  he  had  brought  against  the  Council  to  he  true,  would 
he  continue  to  sit  with  such  men?  with  men  whom  he|denoances  aa  rogues  and  ererj^ 
thing  that  is  had;  and,  if  untrue,  could  he  expect  them  to  sit  with  him?  A  Memb^ 
had  said  they  were  assembled  to  crush  one  man.  He  had  crushed  himself  long  before 
he  came  there  hy  his  own  conduct.  Mr.  Dickinson  denied  that  he  had  charged  the 
Council  with  mal-appropriation  of  the  money,  but  his  published  statements  amounted- 
to  that.  If  it  had  been  merely  a  question  of  paying,  too  mudi,  that  was  a  matter 
of  opmion,  and  one  on  which  opinions  nright  honestly  differ.  1^  Coiok^  were 
anxious  to  do  their  duty^  and  expend  the  funds  of  the  Sodety  judiciously.  They 
might  indeed  estimate  the  services  of  a  Professor  more  highly  than  Mr.  D.  might  do^ 
hot  when  acting  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  they 
weee  compared  to  pickpockets,  having  bid  a  ragged  school  edmcotioD,  and  plainly 
toU  that  &ey  were  dishonest  and  imbecile.  Was  this  fair  critidsm,  or  ought  they 
to  sit  down  quietly  under  it?  The  Editor  of  the  Journal  had  been  roughly  handled 
by  Mr.  Dit^nson,  and  accused  of  making  a  large  profit  by  the  JoumaL  It  was  well 
known  that  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  by  it,  and  had  also  expended  meney  in  other 
ways  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society.  The  Chemists  of  this  country  were  behind 
those  in  oth^  countries ;  they  are  not  accustomed  to  litecary  pursuits.  The 
Journal  had  gone  a  step  in  advance,  and  contained  articles  praetlcaUy  usefuL  It 
had  brought  out  the  talent  and  intelligenoe  of  many  Members,  and  had  contributed 
greatly  to  elevate  the  character  and  status  of  the  Society.  lb  return  to  the  charges^ 
He,  Mr.  Macfarlan,  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  Joumsl  of  Messrs.  Bastiek 
and  Dickinson,  so  far  as  rehited  to  the  chemical  articles,  which  were  very  good» 
but  the  charges  published  in  it  and  reiterated  that  day,  must  be  either  substantiated 
or  negatived.  The  meeting  must  decide  the  question,  whether  Messrs.  Bastick  and 
Dickinson  were  right  or  wrong.  If  the  meeting  should  decide  that  the  conduct  of 
these  men  was  justifiable,  he  could  not  think  of  sitting  again  on  theCoundL  Ther 
motion  of  Mr.  Pedkr  was  a  very  moderate  one ;  if  adapted  might  suffice.  Thet 
Council  had  no  wish  to  adopt  harsh  measures  towards  Messrs.  Bastick  and  Didrinson* 
If  they  would  apologise,  express  regret,  and  promise  to  avoid  such  conduct  in  fhtute, 
the  Council  would  receive  them  with  open  arms;  but  if,  instead  of  that,  th^ 
persevered  in  reiterating  the  scurrility,  no  men,  having  any  se]f-reepect«  would 
willingly  sit  at  the  same  board  with  them.  He  felt  confldait  that  the  meeting 
would  support  the  Covmcil,  but  the  CouncU  would  not  be  satisfied  witiiout  a 
complete  justification. 

Mr.  Hebbimo,  as  an  old  Memb»  of  the  Council,  could  not  allow  that  ocoaskm  to 
pass  without  protesting  againt  the  course  of  conduct  which  had  been  mider  dU»ussk>n» 
Bvery  courtesy  had  been  shown  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  but  his  ofibnsiTe  attacks  had  be« 
come  worse  and  worse.  For  a  man  to  sit  at  a  board,  hear  what  is  going  on,  aad 
then  publish  statements  contrary  to  fact — was  such  a  volume  of  abuse  to  be  sanc- 
tioned ?  If  he  had  recanted  and  apologised,  it  might  have  been  passed  over;  but 
no,  he  adhered  to  it 

Mr.  Edwards  (of  Dartford)  was  glad  that  the  discussion  had  been  brought  beck  tot 
the  real  object  of  the  meeting.  He  wished  to  impress  upon  the  meeting  the  fact)  that 
the  ground  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Maf.  Bastick  had  no  veference^ 
whatev^  to  the  opinions  they  entertained,  but  to  the  course  they  had  pursued  with 
a  view  of  enforcing  those  opinions  by  abusiye  language — ^perfect  freedom  of  opinion 
Was  not  only  tolerated  but  eneouraged  in  the  Council.  He  had  entered  the  Council  as 
an  opposition  Member  under  these  circumstances :  At  an  Annual  Meeting  several  yeara 
ago  he  had  moved  an  amendment  against  the  Council,  which  was  negatived,  but 
instead  of  being  treated  with  any  coolness  or  discourtesy,  he  had,  on  the  contrary, 
been  courted  and  invited  by  those  from  whom  he  had  differed  to  beoome  a  candidate 
at  the  next  election,  which  he  did,  and  had  been  on  the  Council  ever  since.  He  waft 
a  friend  to  free  discussion,  and  was  elected  to  say  what  he  thought.  He  had  always; 
done  so,  and  he  enjoyed  as  much  influence  on  that  Council  as  any  individual  Member 
ought  to  possess.  He  respected  men  who  spoke  out  boldly,  and  did  not  complain  of 
the  opposition  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  but  he  did  complain  of  the  imgentlemaat^  and  offen- 
sive manner  in  which  he  behaved,  and  the  gross  language  he  indulged  in.  He  would 
not  gain  his  point  by  unjustly  accusing  all  his  colleagues  of  dishonesty;  they  would 
not  sit  on  the  Council  to  be  treart^ed  in  that  way.  If  the  Members  thought  there  were 
any  foundation  for  the  language  used  against  them  they  would  willingly  resign,  and 
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leave  their  pluces  to  be  filled  by  others;  but  they  could  not  ftafamit  tamely  to  abusive 
charges  of  dishonesty  aod  deceit,  published  monthly  by  one  wbo  sat  mth  them  at 
the  same  Council-table*  The  public  would  naturally  think  that  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  that  passed*  they  dared  not  oontradict  him.  The  interests  of  London  and 
Country  Members  were  not  altogether  the  same — the  nature  of  their  trades  differed^ 
and  bodi  classes  bdng  represented,  .the  Council  endeavoured  in  their  regulations  and 
I^oceeduiga  to  protect  all  alike  ;  but  when  a  Member  of  the  Coundl  began  to  call 
names,  ami  use  vulgar  ^ithets,  whatever  talents  he  might  possess  were  thrown 
away,  as  there  wete  degraded  people  in  the  low  all^s  of  London  who  would  beat  him 
at  that 

Mr.  J.m;ob  Bexx  wished  to  correct  an  erroneous  impcession  that  appeared  to 
prevail  as  to  the  object  of  the  meeting.  The  question  was  not  whether  Mr. 
Diekinson.  should  be  expelled  or  not.  That  was  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  thB 
meeting,  the  power  being  vested  in  the  Council  But  Mr«  Dicldnson  having  been, 
elected  by  the  Members  as  one  of  their  representatives,  the  Couneil  desired  to  know 
the  opinions  of  the  Members  with  regfod  to  the  conduct  he  had  pursued,  and 
whether  they  still  had  confidenee  ia  him,  for  if  they  had,  then  tibe  other  Members  of 
the  Council  were  unfit  to  reprea^it  them.  It  was  impossible  for  the  business  of 
the  Society  to  proceed  prosperously  while  the  Couneil  was  so  constituted.  He  did 
not  mind  the  personal  abuse  against  himself  and  shoidd  have  taken  no  notice  of  it, 
having  been  accustomed  for  years  to  rebufis  and  cold  shoulders.  At  the  time  the 
Society  was  established  he  had  personally  called  on  many  Chemists,  some  of  whom 
received  him  in  a  manner  anything  but  courteous;  but  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
take  ofibnce,  and  when  he  found  an  opponent  he  spared  no  pains  to  bring  about  a 
mutual  understanding,  by  which  means  many  who  at  first  were  hostile  ha4  become 
staunch  friends  of  the  Society.  Li  regard  to  Messrs*  Bastick  and  Dickinson  his 
efforts  had  totally  failed.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  they  had  taken  the  lead  in 
an  attack  upon  himself  in  reference  to  the  Journal,  and  had  endeavoured  to  drive 
him  from  his  post  by  discourteous  personalities  and  imputations.  Instead  of  taking 
ofSBDOd.  at  this  treatment  he  had  proposed  their  names  as  Members  of  the  ConncU.  at 
the  ensuing  election,  thinking  it  right  that  the  views  of  their  party  as  well  as  others 
should  be  represented.  They  had  paid  him  off  by  imputing  to  him  the  ofi^nce  of 
packing  the  Council,  and  keeping  out  of  it  every  Member  "  who  would  or  oould  with, 
any  pretension  to  ability  perform  the  task"  of  assisting  in  editing  the  Transactions. 
It  was  impossible  to  conciliate  them,  for  even  if  everything  they  asked,  was  conceded, 
they  were  not  satisfied,  but  started  some  fresh  source  of  dispute.  When  the 
Pharmacy  Act  was  passed,  the  Council  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  it.  As 
honest  men  they  were  bound  to  put  the  most  favourable  construction  on  it,  and 
when  doubts  and  difficulties  arose,  they  endeavoured  to  surmount  them.  They  had 
referred  the  bye-laws  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  at  the  express  desire  of  Mr.  .Dickinson,  who, 
when  he  found,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  the  difficulties  had  been  overcome,, 
was  dissatisfied,  and  had  a  case  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to /extract  an  adverse  opinion 
from  another  counsel.  Every  one  knew  that  doubta  might  arise  on.  any  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  same  question  might  be  answered  vei^  difiensntly,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  tibe  case  was  dranm.  If  the  CouncU  had  submitted  a.case  to 
Mr.  Bramwell  drawn  in  accordance  with  their  own  views,  and.even.if  Mr.  Bramwell  had 
modified  his  opinion  in  their  favour,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  been  any  nearer  to  an  amicable  conclusion,  for  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  was 
the  object  of  Mr.  Dickinson  and  his  party  to  seek,  out  and  magnify  difficulties,  and 
not  to  surmount  them.  As  soon  as  one  was  removed  they  raised  up  another.  The 
Council  did.  not,  under  these  circumstances,  feel  called  upon  to  reverse  their  course,, 
while  they  were  backed  by  the  advice  of  an  authority  in  whom  they  had  confidence, 
and  who  had  been  recommended  to  them  by  their  opponents.  Every  sincere  frienA 
of  the  Society  must  regret  to  see  the  great  and  important  olgeot.  for  which  it  had 
he^  estaUished,  lost  sight  of  or  partially  frustrated  by  a  dispute  respecting  a  matter 
of  detail  on  which  two  lawyers  gave  opposite  opinions,  and  whatever  might  be  the- 
result  in  the  event  of  the  question  being  tried  in  a  oourt  of  law,  those  who  were 
driving  the  Council  to  this  extremity,  could  not  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  thaa 
enemies  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Fell  had  pointed  out  an  anomaly  in  one  of  Sie  bye- 
laws  which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  explain,  if  it  had  not  been  out  of  order  to  go 
into  that  subject.  It  might,  however,  be  atated,  that  the  Members  of  the  Society  who 
applied  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  carry  out  their  obj,ect  were  morally,  if  not  legally, 
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boand  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  Society,  on  whose  behalf  they  asked  for  these 
powers.  They  had  not  (with  a  few  exceptions)  been  admitted  by  examination,  but 
were  flowed  to  enjoy  the  status,  in  consideration  of  the  benefit  they  were  conferring 
on  the  public  by  supporting  the  Society.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
College  of  Pharmacy,  that  was  no  new  idea.  In  the  year  1846  he  had  assisted  in 
drawing  a  Bill,  of  wfaich  he  had  a  copy  in  his  hand,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  regulating  the 
Qualifications  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  establishing 
a  College  of  Pharmacy."  He  had  been  one  of  a  deputation  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  on  the  subject,  and  had  communicated  with  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
and  seyeral  Members  of  Parliament.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  pass  this  BiU,  but 
it  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  They  were  told  that  the  term  College  denoted  a 
learned  body,  and  before  they  could  hope  to  obtain  the  privilege,  they  must  prove 
themselves  qualified  to  exercise  the  pDwers  connected  with  it.  He  had  always 
hoped,  and  still  hoped,  that  a  College  of  Pharmacy  would  be  established,  and  if  they 
desired  such  a  College,  it  was  proper  to  consider  in  what  manner  they  were  most 
likely  to  obtain  it — ^whether  by  the  influence  of  a  small  faction,  which  had  been 
described  as  so  contemptible  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Members  to  notice  it,  or  by  the  influence  of  the  Society,  which  had  been  gradually 
gaining  strength  during  the  last  twelve  years,  which  comprised  nearly  4000  Members, 
and  which  was  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession  and  the  public.  It  was  by 
union  and  steady  perseverance  that  this  progress  had  been  made,  and  it  was  only  by 
such  means  that  they  could  ultimately  arrive  at  the  desired  result. 

Mr.  Large  (of  Nottingham)  had  been  deputed  by  the  Members  in  his  locality  to 
express  their  confidence  and  satisfaction  in  the  exertions  of  the  Council  on  behalf  of 
the  Members.  The  President  of  their  local  association  would  hare  attended,  but  had 
been  unavoidably  prevented  by  another  engagement. 

Mr.  Collins  said  one  fact  had  been  elicited  by  the  discussion,  namely,  that  Mr. 
Dickinson  deserved  expulsion.  He  hoped  he  would  not  be  expelled,  although  he 
deserved  it.  It  had  been  said  that  Members  of  Parliament  enjoyed  full  liberty  of 
opposition  and  expression  of  opinion  ;  but  in  a  Cabinet  Council  it  was  different. 
There  if  a  member  differed  he  did  not  abuse  his  colleagues  out  of  doors,  but  retired. 
Mr.  Dickinson  had  not  attempted  any  kind  of  justification  of  his  conduct  except  the 
one  adopted  by  Shylock— 

"  I  will  not  answer  that,  bnt  say  it  is  my  hnmoar.** 
He  thought,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  be  better  to  defer  any  proceedings  until  May, 
and  then  decide  it  at  the  election.    He  had  voted  for  Mr.  Dickinson  before,  but  would 
not  do  so  again. 

The  amendment  was  put  and  negatived  by  a  large  majority,  only  four  hands  being 
held  up  in  its  fkvour. 

Mr.  Hooper  (of  Brighton)  said  it  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  which  he 
had  attended.  Behind  the  motion  was  shrouded  the  disposition  and  power  of 
expulsion.  He  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  Council,  and  the  advantage  of 
extensive  powers  in  such  cases;  but  this  advantage  only  existed  whUe  the  power  was 
dormant.  The  harsh  exercise  of  it  was  much  to  be  deprecated.  Mr.  Hooper  was 
proceeding  to  pomt  out  the  injustice  of  depriving  a  Member  who  had  passed  the 
examination  of  his  rank  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  simply  because  he  had  omitted 
to  pay  the  subscription  to  the  Society,  when 

Mr.  Bell  explained  that  with  regard  to  Aiture  Members  this  would  not  be  the 
case,  as  they  would  pay  a  registration  fee  of  ten  guineas  as  Pharmaceutical  (Chemists 
and  no  annual  subscription.  The  difliculty  related  only  to  the  present  Members, 
who  had  been  admitted  as  annual  subscribers,  and  who  were  registered  as  Phar- 
maceutical Chemists  on  the  ground  of  their  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Charter. 

Mr.  Hooper  sidd,  in  that  case  he  had  no  further  remark  to  make  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Dickinson  had  been  elected  a  Member  of  Council;  he  could  offer  no  apology  for 
his  conduct,  which  was  indefensible — ^his  language  was  intemi)erate  and  ungentle- 
manly,  but  he  had  heard  harsh  language  on  both  sides.  He  moved  an  amendment, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  carried — 

'<  That  this  meeting  does  not  sympathise  with  or  sanction  the  language  used  in 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  and  begs  to  express  its  confidence  in 
the  general  character  and  conduct  of  their  proceedings.'' 

Mr.  Collins  seconded  the  amendment. 
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Mr.DATBNPORT,  before  the  amendment  was  put,  wished  to  remark,  that  it  had  been 
laid  that  the  feeling  of  those  who  had  voted  for  Mr.  Dickinson  ought  to  be  respected. 
He  found  by  the  report  of  the  Scrutineers  that  384  had  yoted  for  him.  Where  were 
these  supporters  to-day  ?  How  was  it,  that  out  of  this  number  none  were  present 
to  state  their  approval  of  liis  conduct  ?  and  that  only  three  or  four  hands  were  held 
up  in  favour  of  the  amendments  ?  The  fact  was  they  could  not  support  liim,  and  he 
might  add  that  the  other  Members  of  the  Coupcil  would  resign  their  seats  if  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Dickinson  were  sanctioned  by  the  Members. 

Mr.  Peacock  said,  it  liad  been  remarked  that,  although  Mr.  Dickinson  deserved 
it,  he  ought  not  to  be  expelled  from  the  Society,  on  account  of  those  who  had 
elected  him ;  but  they  had  to  decide  between  one  Member  of  the  Council  and  twenty. 
It  appeared  they  could  not  pull  together. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  negatived,  three  hands  being  held  up  in  its 
favour. 

Mr.  Bastick  felt  called  upon  to  make  a  few  remarks,  although  he  had  not  hitherto 
trespassed  on  the  meeting.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  meeting  to  try  or  judge  l^. 
Dickinson  for  anything  contained  in  the  Annals.  He  knew  very  well  that  the 
meeting  was  against  him— that  it  was  f\ill  of  Mr.  Bell's  friends— he  knew  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  Council  had  determined  to  eject  Mr.  Dickinson.  He  knew 
why  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  him,  it  was  because  he  kept  an  eye  on  their  illegal 
proceedings.  (These  and  other  similar  expressions  led  to  so  much  excitement  in  Uie 
meeting,  that  the  President  and  others  were  repeatedly  obliged  to  interfere,  and 
request  for  aU  a  patient  hearuig.')  He  knew  why  the  meeting  was  not  disposed  to 
listen  to  him— because  the  question  had  been  already  prejudged  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal.  That  Journal  was  the  most  diabolical  instrument  that  had  ever 
been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  individuals  and  keeping  down  rising 
talent.  (In  consequence  of  renewed  expressions  of  dissent  Mr.  Wadgh  interposed, 
and  requested  the  Members  to  allow  Mr.  Bastick  to  proceed,  observing  that  he  would 
condemn  himself  much  more  out  of  his  own  mouth  than  they  could  possibly  condemn 
him  by  any  expressions  of  disapprobation.)  He  repeated,  the  Journal  was  a  most  dia- 
bolical instrument.  No  independent  Member  could  promulgate  his  opinions.  Even 
the  students  in  the  laboratory  could  not  obtain  the  insertion  of  a  few  remarks  on  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Journal,  which  was  falsely  represented  as  being  the  organ 
of  the  Society.  They  were  obliged  to  resort  to  an  opposition  journal  to  get  their  sen- 
timents published  ;  and  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  contained  an  article  signed 
"  Voices  from  the  Laboratory,"  which  had  been  thus  rejected  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal.  That  meeting  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  before  them. 
No  other  body  possessed  such  power.  The  College  of  Surgeons  had  been  attacked  in 
the  Lancet,  in  language  much  more  violent  than  any  which  he  and  his  colleague  had 
used.  Some  of  these  libels  were  written  by  a  member  of  the  Council,  yet  no  notice 
was  taken  of  them,  and  the  Council  dared  not  expel  him.  He  charged  the  Council 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  with  dishonesty.  They  were  dishonest,  because  when 
they  had  the  new  light  before  them  they  shut  their  eyes  to  it.  They  would  find  out 
the  difference  before  next  November.  It  would  be  seen  whether,  having  the  light 
before  them,  they  would  still  dishonestly  shut  their  eyes  to  it,  or  whether  they 
would  be  so  imbecile  as  not  to  see  it.  Not  two  Members  of  the  Council  sgreod 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  Mr.  Dickinson.  There  were  no  more  zealous 
Members  than  Mr.  Dickinson  and  himself.  They  might  be  expelled,  but  they 
cared  nothing  about  it.  Such  a  course  would  be  contrary  to  public  policy  and 
opinion.  Whether  in  the  Society  or  out  of  it,  they  would  persevere  until  they  had 
gained  their  point.  The  Council  might  displace  and  injure  them,  but  they  would 
find  that  the  Society  would  suffer  much  more  than  they  should  from  such  conduct. 

Mr.  pLABKB  having  seconded  the  resolution,  wished  to  observe  that  he  had  no 
personal  feeling  against  Mr.  Bastick  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  but  thought  the  best  course 
they  could  adopt  would  be  to  resign  the  offices  which  they  held. 

Mr.  Bell  thought  it  right  to  add  that  the  Council  did  not  desire  to  expel  Messrs. 
Bastick  and  Dickinson  from  the  Society.  He  believed  he  was  justified  in  making 
that  statement  as  expressing  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Council.  But  they  did 
desire  to  be  released  from  the  perplexity  and  annoyance  of  sitting  at  the  same  board 
with  men  whose  conduct  was  such  as  to  frustrate  all  their  endeavours  to  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  harmoniously  and  satisfactorily. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried,  four  hands  being  held  up  against  it. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 
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IrWBRPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOdATION. 
Thb  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  Liver- 
pool, on  Friday,  the  asrd  of  September.    The  following  is  the 

££PORT  OF  THE  COITNCIL: 
OFlfCBBS,  1852—53. 
Council-^^T,  SawBer,  Prendmt;  Mr.  Rawle,  Viee-Preaideni;  Mr.  Edward  Shram, 
Treasurer;  Mr.  Abraham,  Secretary;  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Mercer,  Mr.  T.  D.  Walker,  Mr. 
Shmw,  Mr.  Jardine. 

Teacher  of  Practical  PAarmoeiy.— Br.  Edwards. 

The  proceedings  of  the  past  year  have  comprised  the  Pharmaceutical  meetings ; 
at  which,  on  August  27,  1852,  Jos.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  &c.,  favoured  the  Society 
with  an  introductory  lecture  on  Materia  Medica,  which,  with  the  other  proceedings, 
is  reported  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  October,  1852. 

On  24th  September,  Mr.  Mercer  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Pharmacy  of  Gold, 
which  has  lieen  published,  with  additions,  in  the  for^  of  a  pamphlet,  dedicated  to  the 
Association. 

On  the  29th  October,  Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards  delivered  a  lecture  on  Galvanic  Apparatus, 
vKhich  is  reported  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  January,  1*853. 

On  the  12th  November,  Mr.  H.  S.  Evans  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Pharmacy  of 
'Rhubarb,  which  is  reported  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  December,  1852. 
The  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  town  generally  were  invited  to  this  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of  the  supp^  of  medicines  to  emigrant  sMps  ; 
and  a  lengthened  discussion  took  place.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Council  be  re- 
guested  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  to  present  a  memorial 
.to  them  on  l^e  subject  The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  also  called  to  the  undue 
influence  exercised  by  a  Government  official,  in  procuring  orders  for  a  relative  who 
had  commenced  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  This  subject  repeatedly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council,  and  they  hope  that  the  grievance  was  partially 
Temedied  on  a  complaint  by  Members  of  the  Society  more  immediately  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances. 

On  the  26th  November,  Mr.  Pridham  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  State  of  Pharmacy 
in  the  United  States. 

On  the  14th  and  2l8t  January,  1853,  Mr.  H.  S.  Evans  delivered  lectures  on  the 
Application  df  the'Microscope  to  Pharmacy. 

On  the  4th  Pebruary,  Dr.  Thomson  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Diffusion  of  Vapour 
in  the  Atmosphere. 

On  the  26th  February,  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  T.C.S., lectured  on  the  Geological  HlstaQr 
cS  the  Earth.  The  deputation  who  had  waited  on  the  Emigration  Commissioners 
gave  an  accoimt  df  their  interview,  which  is  reported  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
for  March. — A  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  voted  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  M.P^  for 
his  valuable  services. 

On  the  1st  April,  Mr.  T.  C.  Archer  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Ciystal  Pabuoe. 

On  the  1 5th  April,  Mr.  H.  S.  Evans  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Character  of  Tree 
and  Male  Jalap;  and  presented  to  the  Society  a  valuable  collection  of  illustrative 
specimens.  Dr.  Edwards  showed  Collodion  Daguerreotypes  of  microscopic  olgects 
taken  by  the  Electric  Light  Mr.  Mercer  illustrated  Tarious  new  applications  of 
Gutta  Percha. 

On  the  29th  April,  Mr.  Staiite  lectured  on  the  Electric  Light;  and  exhibited  the 
apparatus  for  its  application  at  the  tower,  built  by  the  Dock  Committee,  at  the 
Mnce's  Dock.  The  live  Societies  who  recommended  a  trial  of  the  light  by  "die 
Dock  Committee  were  invited  to  be  present 

On  the  3rd  June,  J.  B.  Nevins,.E8q.,'M.D.,  lectured  on  the  Higher  Orders  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom. 

On  the  24th  June,  Mr.  Richard  Manson  delivered  a  lecture  on  tiie  Geological 
History  of  the  Earth. 

On  these  occasions  various  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  Members  have  been 
discussed. 

Our  deputation  had  an  interview  with  the  Emigration  Commissioners  on  the 
17th  February,  and  a  Report  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for 
March.  The  deputation  represented  that  if  the  whole  4)f  the  articles  required  by 
the  Commiesioners  to  be  supplied  to  their  ships  were  placed  before  a  competent 
examiner,  provided  w^ith  appropriate  tests,  he  could  readily  find  evidence  of  fraud  or 
ignorance  if  such  existed,  and  that  if  such  evidence  should  not  appear,  the  contents 
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ti  the  chMt  might  be  depended  on  for  praGtlcal  pniposes.  It  will  be  seen  by  tbe 
Report,  that  the  deputation  distinctly  admitted  *'  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
by  examination  the  exact  value  of  some  medicines,  and  which  of  two  samples  might 
be  more  or  less  pure,"  and  that  ''the  sophistication  of  some  articles  might  be 
practised  so  as  to  escape  detection  by  their  examination  j^er  se."  The  Commissioners 
consulted  Messrs.  Faraday,  Brando,  and  Ure,  on  the  subject;  and  your  Council  were 
favoured  by  thenx,  through  Chas.  Turner,  Ssq^  M.P.,  with  a  copy  of  the  corre- 
spondence. Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  Argument  your  Council  made  use  og 
the  Commissioners  represented  to  those  gentlemen,  under  date  of  4th  of  April,  that  we 
had  asserted,  *'  that  any  fairly  competent  medical  man  would  be  able  by  inspection, 
and  by  well-known  tests,  to  ascertain  l^e  genuineness  of  all  the  medicines  put  on 
board  the  Commissioners'  ships,"  and  then,  without  a  hint  of  the  only  argument  which 
we  think  tenable,  they  proceeded  to  state  the  question  they  wished  decided.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  can  be  uo  matter  of  surprise,  that  they  obtained  opinions 
adverse  to  your  views.  Tour  Council  subsequently  called  their  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  case  put  by  the  deputation  had  not  been  submitted  to  those  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  statements  of  the  deputation  had  been  misrepresented,  but  a  subsequent 
lett^  from  the  Commissioners  intimates  that  they  oonsider  the  question  decided. 
We  have  directed  the  correspondence  to  be  handed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Pharma- 
oeutical  Journal  for  publication. 

Duiing  the  past  year  a  movement  was  made  by  most  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Societies  of  Liverpool,  with  a  view  to  a  more  intimate  mutual  connexion.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  object  your  officers  have  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Architectural  and  Archeological,  the  Polytechnic,  and  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Societies ;  and  your  Council  have  had  much  pleasure  in  reciprocating  the 
courtesy.  The  Liverpool  Academy  have  shown  similar  attentions,  and  have  sent 
cards  for  the  exhibition  now  open.  *  The  members  of  the  Society  generally  have  also 
beoi  invited  on  several  occasions  of  interest  by  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
imd  Cheshire,  by  the  Polytechnic  Society,  and  by  the  Architectural  Society. 

Your  Council  have  united  with  the  other  learned  Societies  of  Liverpool  in  inviting 
the  British  Assodaticm  to  hold  their  Meeting  next  year  in  Liverpool,  and  they  are 
gratified  to  find  that  their  request  has  been  acceded  to.  It  will  be  an  event  of  much 
interest,  and  they  hope  the  members  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  state  of  the  funds  will  be  seen  to  be  satis&ctory. 

The  retiring  raembeis  of  Council  are  Messrs.  Sumner,  Rawle,  and . Jardine.  They 
are  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  Liverpool  ChemisU*  Association  in  mccount  toUh  Edward  EvanSf  Treasurer* — 1853. 
•     -        '  je  9.  d.£  8,  d. 
Subsoriptions  per  88  Mem- 
bers  f^ 44  D    0 

liess  AabtoripftioiiB  inobtdod 
iniwaaooonnt 4   0   0 


^  s. 

Printing...^ 9  16 

Mrs.  Joniidon,for<3offee,  Ac. 

and  afetendanoe  at  Lec- 

tvres   6  la 

Jlr.  Turner  and  others,  for 

delivery  of  Circulars,  &c.  11  6 
Fostages,  and  ottier  rnisoel- 

laneous  expenses 0  14 

JSreporting  Iroceedings  of 

Pharmaceutical  Meeting    1    1 

Adrertising  0   8 

llent 10  10 

.Subaeiiption  to  GMrendiah 

Society « 


Arrears  of    Subscriptions, 

•doe  per  Six  Members 

fiaisnce  in  hftTMj 


£  «.  d. 


110 


41    8    2 


S    0 
>6  10 


Paid  Botanical  Lectures  ... 

Bent  of  Laboratoiy  .... 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  do. 
Paid  Dr.  Edwards 10   2 


-6   0 
1  19 


50  18 
111 


-    18    1    0 
£70  11    8 


Subscriptions  per  18  Associates... 


-40 
8 


4   18 


Balaaoe  of  Cashin  hand,  1862 
Ditto  Collected  for 

Expenses  to  London  on 
MeAdne  Chest  Buaioefis..   3  le   6 


43    6    0 


Botanical  Lectures  per  Mr. 

KcAvinson 

Eight  Laboratory  Students, 

SIX  months  16  16 

One    Laboratory    Student, 

three  months 1   6 


7  13    9 
50  18    9 


1  U    6 


■18    1    0 


£70  11    8 


By  Cash  in  hand.  Sept.  10. 1858,. 6  10    7 

,  Arrears  of  Sabseriptions  due 8   0   0 

Examined  and  found  correct,        Thomas  L.  Watson,  >  ^„j.v^„ 

Henry  CouPLAND,    I  ^^<^'^^' 
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COBRESFONBENCE  WITH  THE  COLONIAL  LAND  AND  BMIQBATION 

COMMISSIONERS 

on  the  supply  of  medicines  to  emioravt  ybssblb. 

(copy.) 

*'  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Office, 
8,  Park  Street,  Westminster,  I5th  ApriX  1853. 
"  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  interview  which  took  place  at  this  office  some  time 
since  between  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  and  a  deputation 
from  the  Chemists  of  Liverpool,  accompanied  by  yourself,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Board  to  enclose  to  you  herewith  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  the  Commissioners 
addressed  to  Professors  Brande  and  Faraday  and  to  Dr.  Ure,  and  of  the  answers 
received  from  the  two  former.  The  Commissioners  had  delayed  a  few  days  in  com- 
municating these  answers  to  you  in  the  hope  of  receiving  an  answer  from  Dr.  Ure 
also.  As,  however,  that  gentleman's  answer  has  not  come  in,  and  as,  whatever  its 
tenor,  it  could  not  outweigh  the  opinion  expressed  by  two  such  eminent  men  as 
Messrs.  Brande  and  Faraday,  the  Commissioners  think  it  unnecessary  longer  to 
delay  this  communication. 

'*  I  need  hardly  state  that,  acting  on  the  enclosed  opinions,  the  Commissioners 
must  decline  to  alter  the  terms  of  their  charter-parties  im  regard  to  the  supply  of 
medicine  chests  to  vessels  chartered  by  them.  The  Commissioners  would  be  mudi 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  make  known  the  grounds  on  which  they  come  to  this 
conclusion  to  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  deputation  on  the  subject. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
«*  C.  Turner,  Esq.**  (Signed)  "  S.  Walcott,  Secretary. 


(COPY^ 

*'  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Office, 
8,  Park  Street,  Westminster,  4A  April,  1853. 

"  Sir,— 1  am  directed  by  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  to 
make  to  you  the  following  statement,  and  to  express  the  hope  of  the  Commissioners 
that  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  favour  them  with  your  opinion  upon  it. 

*<  In  the  emigrant  ships  sent  out  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Australian  Colonies 
complaint  was  repeatedly  made  by  the  Surgeons  in  charge  that  the  medicines 
supplied  for  the  use  of  the  emigrants  proved  en  trial  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  either 
by  adulteration  or  age.  In  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  these  complaints  the 
Commissioners  determined  to  have  the  drugs  required  for  their  vess^  supplied 
exclusively  from  Apothecaries'  Hall;  and  a  clause  to  that  effect  was  Introduced  into 
their  charter-parties.  Against  this  regulation  the  Chemists  of  London,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  more  recently  the  Chemists  of  Liverpool,  have  protested,  and  have 
claimed  that  shipowners  should  be  allowed  absolute  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
tradesmen,  on  the  ground — Ist,  that  the  restriction  is  an  imputation  on  their  fair 
dealing;  and,  2nd,  that  it  is  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  any  fairly-competent  medical 
man  would  be  able  by  inspection  and  by  well-known  tests  to  ascertain  the  genuine- 
ness of  all  the  medicines  put  on  board  the  Commissioners'  ships. 

''  I  enclose  a  list  of  those  medicines.  The  question  on  which  the  Commissioners 
would  request  to  be  favoured  with  your  opinion,  is.  Whether  a  medical  man  of 
average  knowledge  might  fairly  be  expected,  in  a  rapid  and  compendious  examination, 
to  detect  any  adulteration  or  inferiority  of  quality  in  the  drugs,  so  as  to  point  oat 
the  necessity  of  a  more  rigid  scrutiny — and  whether  such  more  rigid  scrutiny,  if  it 
became  necessary,  would  occupy  any  considerable  length  of  time  ?  I  need  not,  of 
course,  observe  that  as  a  defect  in  the  drugs  discovered  after  the  sailing  of  the  vessel 
is  irremediable,  and  might  have  the  most  fatal  consequences,  the  Commissioners 
would  not  feel  justified  in  accepting  anything  short  of  the  best  security  which  under 
the  circumstances  they  can  obtain. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant 

"  To  M.  Faraday,  Esq.  (Signed)  "  S.  Walcott,  Secretary. 

W.  Thos.  Brands,  Esq. 
Dr.  Ore:* 

(copy.) 

"  Eoyal  Institution,  et/i  April,  1853. 

**  Sm, — I  am  not  a  medical  man,  and  do  not  think  that  I  ought  to  judge  of  the 
degree  of  facility  with  which  a  medical  man  of  average  knowledge  would  be  able  to 
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eKamine,  at  first  rapidly  and.  then  more  carefblly,  the  many  substances  in  the. list 
you  sent  to  me ;  but  my  impression  is  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  trust  to  examina- 
tion if  a  simpler  and  surer  means  can  be  adopted  of  securing  the  possession  of  fit  and 
proper  medicines.  The  examination,  to  be  available,  should  be  made  in  every 
instance  before  the  ship  sails,  ot  even  before  the  medicines  go  on  board  the  ship,  and 
should  be  extended  to  every  separate  packet,  or  else  at  the  time  when  the  thing  is 
wanted,  then  only  is  it  discovered  to  be  wrong.  We  see  too  frequently  in  the  state 
of  boats  on  board  of  ships,  when  the  latter  come  into  danger  from  collision  or  wreck ; 
or  in  the  state  of  life-saving  apparatus,  as  lately  at  Aberdeen;  or  in  the  state  of 
preserved  meats  sent  into  the  Government  warehouses,  where  examiners  are  ap^ 
painied  and  the  duty  is  precise,  how  imiK)rtant  it  is  to  make  the  state  of  matters  good 
at  the  beginning^  and  to  secure  them  so  m  continuance;  and  this  I  think  will  be  best 
done  in  the  matter  of  medicines,  by  trusting  as  little  as  may  be  to  after  examination, 
and  by  dependence  in  the  first  instance  on  the  established  character  of  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  obtained.  No  doubt  it  is  a  ground  of  annoyance  and  complaint 
to  an  honourable  and  just  house  to  be  shut  out  from  a  trade  where  honour  and 
justice  become  points  of  distinction.  But  the  first,  and  by  far  the  highest  con- 
sideration, is  the  welfare  of  the  paeeengera  in  the  ships,  whatever  difllculty  may  arise 
in  other  respects,  that,  I  think,  ought  not  in  the  least  degree  to  be  departed  from; 
and  in  the  case  of  medicines,  I  think  that  will  be  best  secured  by  depending  on  the 
character  (established  beforehand)  of  the  sources  from  whence  they  are  obtained, 
rather  than  by  trusting  to  after  examination. 

'*!  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
« To  S.  WeJcoii,  Eaq^  (Signed)  "M.  Far^ay. 

(COPV.) 

Royd  Mint,  6<&  A]^  1853. 

"  Sib, — ^I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  your 
letter  of  the  4th  instant  for  the  information  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners.  It  is,  however,  right,  that  you  should  be  aware  that,  ar-Pi^leSsor 
of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  I  am  an  er  officio 
member  of  their  Managing  Committee. 

"It  is,  I  think,  quite  impossible  that  any  person,  however  competent,  should 
be  able  by  the  rapid  and  compendious  examination  adverted  to  in  your  letter,  to 
pronounce  upon  the  quality  of  the  drugs  and  preparations  contained  in  your  list. 
In  many  instances  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  the  articles  can  only  be  determined 
by  rigid  examination,  and  careful,  and  sometimes  complicated  testing;  and  in  the 
case  of  many  powders,  tinctures,  and  other  analogous  preparations,  inferior  and 
inefiective  drugs  may  be  used  without  the  possibility  of  detection. 
.  *'  Besides  which,  unless  the  contractors  are  bound,  and  do  adhere  to  certain 
formule,  the  actual  strength  and  composition  of  many  important  preparations  must, 
to  a  certain  extent,  remain  matter  of  doubt.  The  articles  should,  without  exception, 
be  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which,  though 
often  entailing  difficulties  and  expense,  attains  the  important  object  of  uniform  and 
definite  composition. 

*'  Although,  therefore,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  the  services  of  an  active 
imd  skilful  inspector  may  be  useful  and  effective,  there  are  cases,  and  those 
important  ones,  and  having  reference  to  some  of  the  most  active  and  expensive 
preparations,  in  which  no  inspection,  however  vigilant,  can  insure  the  genuine 
quidity  of  the  medicines. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

(Signed)  **  William  Thos.  Bbandb. 

«  5.  WalcoUj  Esq.,  ^c.  j-c.  ft-c, 

**  Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners,^ 

(copy.) 
<*  Lwerpool  Chemists*  Association^  Royal  InstituHonf 
16I&  Jufy,  1853. 
*'  Gbntlembk,— We  have  been  favoured  by  Charles  Turner,  Esq.,  late  Member 
for  Liverpool,  with  your  letter  to  him  of  the  15th  April  last,  enclosing  correspondence 
with  Professors  Brande  and  Faraday  on  the  subject  respecting  which  a  deputation 
of  our  body  waited  on  your  Board  on  the  17  th  February. 
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'<  We  are  oldiged  by  the  taatteay  you  have  shown  to  oar  appUcation,  and  mehme 
little  to  olject  to  in  the  answers  gtren  by  the  Professors  to  your  inq[uiry. 

*'^  But  we  beg  respectfully  to  remind  you  that  the  ease  as  put  by  us  has  not  bean 
submitted  to  those  gentlemen,  and  we  must  add  that  if  you  euppoee  that  our  depi- 
ction asserted  'that  any  fairiy  competent  medical  man  would  be  able  by  inspecUoa 
and  by  wcU  Imown  tests  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  all  the  mediGmes  put  «n 
board  the  Commissioners'  ships/  they  hare  not  succeeded  in  maMng  thems^ves 
understood  by  you. 

^  To  satisfy  you  that  our  deputation  did  not  adopt  such  an  argumeat,  and  dia- 
tmctly  admitted  a  contraiy  statement  to  be  the  fact,  we  beg  to  hand  you  herswith 
a  copy  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  March,  in  which,  at  pp.  419—421,  will  k/Q 
found  a  report  furnished  by  them  of  their  interview  with  you. 

**  We  beg  to  recapitulate  the  ■argument  -on  which  we  rely,  and  we  shall  be  most 
glad  if  you  will  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  any  gentlemen  eminent  for  tlMir 
acquirements  in  coonezion  with  audi  sidbgects,  whose  yerdict  would  command  your 
confidence. 

^  Shortly,  then,  we  assert  l^at  if  Ibe  whole  of  the  medicnies  required  by  you  to  be 
supplied  were  placed  before  a  competent  examiner,  prorided  with  tests  and  appU- 
ances  such  as  are  in  use  at  the  emigration  depdt  in  Liverpool,  he  would  be  able  in  :a 
short  time  to  determine  wfaetiier  they  had  been  supfdied  by  an  ignorant  «r  un- 
principled person. 

'*  And,  secondly,  we  assert,  that  if  no  evidence  of  ^fraud  or  ignoranoe  thould  ^ 
detected  by  him,  the  contents  ef  the  chest  may  he  •dq)ended  upon  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

"  And,  finally,  we  say  that,  if  evidence  of  fraud  or  ignorance  should  appear  in  a 
single  sample,  the  whole  should  be  rejected. 

*^  We  mig^t  enlarge  upon  the  various  means  of  ascertaining  adulterations,  and 
remind  you  of  the  great  recent  improvement  in  themeane  of  detecting  such  irauds, 
particularly  by  the  application  of  the  mieroecope,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the 
argument  we  forma4y  laid  before  you,  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

*'  We  hope  we  shall  not  be  deemed  intrunve  if  we  further  suggest,  that  the  class 
of  scientific  men  who  are  most  competent  to  express  a  valuable  opinion  on  this 
aul^ect,  are  the  Professors  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  difi'ewnt  Unrveraities.  Even 
Chemists,  whose  names  are  4in  honour  to  tiieir  age  and  country,  may  not  be  so  w^ 
qualified  for  that  purpose. 

'^Weai>e,  Gkntlemen 
(on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  OhemiBts'Assocsiation) 
**  Your  obedient  Servants, 

^B.  Somns,  Premdent, 
*^Jims  Abuahah,  Secretary. 

*^Her  Mt^esit^B  Colonial  Land  and  EmigraHm  Oommseionere,^* 

'•*^  Colonial  Landmtd  EntiyifaHidH  Offiee, 
Park  Street,  Weetminster^fiM  Jufy,  1858. 

<'  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  to 
ucknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  ISth  instant,  stating  that  the  ease  put 
by  the  Board  to  ProfessorB  Brande  and  Faraday,  relative  to  the  eocamination  of  tiie 
medicines  cif  «migrant  ships,  was  not  that  which  the  deputation  of  Liverpool 
'Chemists  desired  to  have  ^ut,  and  referring*  to  a  volume  of  the  Pharmaoeutioal 
Journal  for  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  deputation. 

<<  In  reply,  I  am  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  question  which  this  Board  alone 
undertooflc  to  consider,  was,  whether  an  equal  protection  could  be  afforded  to  the 
emigrants  in  the  Commissioners'  ships,  aUowing  the  nedidnes  to  be  purchased  at 
any  Chemist's,  and  trusting  to  the  inspection  of  the  medical  officer  at  the  port,  as 
by  restricting  the  supply  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company  subject  to  the  same 
inspection.  On  this  point  the  Commissioners,  admitting  their  own  inability  to  form 
an  oirinion,  promised  to  maiee  inqniiy;  and  they  did  so,  by  referring  the  case  to 
Professors  Brande  and  VamAay,  Those  gentlemen  having  given  a  decided  opinion 
^fcst  the  restridion  of  the  sspply  to  *  Apothecaries'  HaiU'  gives  a  substantial 
proteotumivHuch^Mnild  not  exist  under  the  unresliricted  ropply,  the  Connnissioners 
must  consider  tbe  questieii  as  tdeoidfid. 

^*  I  have  the  iionour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  ^rvaat, 

«  To  Mr.  R.  Sumner.*'  «  John  Walpolb,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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OHIGIKAL  AND  BXTKACTED  ARTXCZiES. 


THE  CHOLERA. 

Toe  xetum  of  tlie  Cholera  to  this  countrj  after  a  reqnte  of  nfisrlj  iaar  yean, 
has  caused  atteDtion  to  be  directed  to  the  sa&itary  condition  of  densely  popa- 
.lated  districts,  «nd.aetiye  measures  hare  been  commenced  by  the  fiarochial  auttio- 
rities  in  many  places  for  the  removal  of  ihe  exeitmg  causes  of  epidemic  diseaat. 
DiTo  doubt  now  exists  as  to  the  influence  of 'effluvia  from  drains,  and  the  patre- 
iaction  of  animal  and  v^etable  matter  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the  Cludera ; 
.and  improved  ventilation,  lime  whiting  and  cleaning  rooms,  a  free  uae  of  inater 
in  the  drains,  and  the  removal  of  filth  lof  every  description  from  the  streets  awi 
iaUeys,  constitute  the  principal  measures  adopted  hy  sanitary  committees. 
Attention  to  diet,  a^tinenoe  irom.q>iritnou8  liquors  and  other  stimuli,  except  in 
<^ery  moderate  i|BaBtity,tand  exercise  in  the  open  air,  anealao  recammendedjas 
methods  of  preventiwi.  This  is  a  repetiticni  of  the  instruetknis  pmbli^ed  on  the 
previous  visitation  of.  the  epidemic,  and  in  the  voluminoas  reports*  :and  reoom- 
mendations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  other  authorities  the  same  general 
prindples  of  prophylactic  poUey  me  weged  as  of  Tital  importance. 

With  regard  to  medical  treatment,  the  same  <doubts  aud  differences  of  opinion 
which  have  always  hung  over  this  mysterious  disorder,  continue  to  prevail. 
Remedies  recommended  by  one  authority,  «re  pronounoed  worse  than  useless  by 
another,  and  in  cases  of  death  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  event  should 
he  attrft)uted  to  the  disease  or  to  ihe  treatment.  Confection  of  opium  and 
«romatic  confection*  were  used  to  a  great  extent  in  1849,  in  checking  the  pre- 
monitory symptom  of  diarrhoea.  In  numerous  instances,  rhubarb,  magnesia. 
And  ginger,  with  oil  of  peppermint,  followed  by  an  opiate  or  astringent,  produced 
the  desired  effect.  But  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  data  from  which  to  infer 
how  such  cases  might  have  terminated  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  take  their 
course.  Enough,  however,  is  known  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  an  immediate 
attention  to  symptoms  of  diarrhoea,  however  slight,  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
We  quote  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject  from  one  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  \Heaith:— 

With  reference  to  those  precautions  against  the  disease  which  each  individual  may 
take  for  himself,  or  the  heads  of  families  or  establishments  for  those  under  their 
charge,  the  first  in  importance  are  personal  and  household  cleanliness,  and  the 
freest  venti^tion  of  living  and  sleeping  rooms  with  pure  air;  the  .purity  of  the  aiir 
we  breathe  being  even  more  essential  than  the  wholesomeness  of  food  and  drink. 

Wtien  the  disease  has  actually  broken  out  and  become  epidemic  in  any  district  or 
'locsflity,  then  the  one  essential  precaution  is  not  to  neglect  for  a  single  hour  any 
degree  of  looseness  of  bowels.  This  symptom  being  commonly  without  pain,  and  -so 
Blight  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  ean  be  of  the  smallest  consequence, 
naturally  leads  to  neglect,  and  tliis  neglect  has  cost  the  lives  of  thousands.  Were 
any  additional  proof  of  this  required,  it  would  be  fonnd  in  the  events  ttiat  are  now 
occurring  at  Newcastle  and  Gateshead;  aU  the  medical  men  there  bear  testimony 
that  premonitory  diarrlnea  is  all  but  univeisal,  and  that  life  depends  on  instant 
attention  to  this  symptom. 

Thus,  one  Physician  says, ''^He  has  never  yet  seen  a  case  without  premonitory 
^symptoms;"  another  states,  "  He  has  found,  in  a  great  wnnber  of  instances,  where 
the  men  said  they  had  been  first  seized  with  collapse,  there  had  been  neglected 
diarrhoea  for  twenty- four  hours,  or  even  forty-eight  hours  or  longer;"  another 
declares,  ♦*  In  all  cases  of  collapse  investigated,  it  is  found  there  had  been  neglected 
diarrhoea."  Even  in  the  cases  in  which  death  takes  place  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
the  suddenness  is  apparent  only,  not  real;  for  the  fatal  collapse  is  the  final  but 
gradual  result  of  diarrhoea  neglected  for  several  hours,  and  sometimes  entire  days. 
It  must  then  be  repeated,  that  in  any  district  in  which  cholera  is  epidemic,  life  may 
depend  on  obtaining  prompt  and  proper  relief  for  painless  and  apparently  trying 
looseness  of  the  bowels. 
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Mr.  Richardson,  of  Woolwich,  deprecates  the  use  of  opium  and  stimuli,  and 
recommends  an  emetic,  followed,  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  quieted,  by  a  strong 
dose  of  calomel,  and  a  rhubarb  draught  shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  Grove,  of 
Wandsworth,  considers  sulphur  a  specific  in  doses  of  about  five  grains,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  half  a  drachm  of  spirit  of  lavender.  We 
may  expect  that  the  medical  journals  will  furnish  a  further  accumulation  of 
&cts  and  suggestions,  but  whether  these  will  tend  to  clear  up  or  to  increase  the 
mystery,  is  very  doubtful.  A  Committee  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  is 
engaged  in  collecting  and  investigating  information  on  the  subject.  In  the 
mean  time  the  public  must  be  provided  with  such  means  as  are  considered  most 
likdy  to  be  of  service  for  warding  off  the  disorder  or  relieving  the  early 
symptoms,  and  the  parties  applied  to  for  the  remedies  are  the  Chemists,  who  are 
ex]^ected  to  suggest  or  recommend  those  wh^ch  are  most  proper  for  the  purpose. 
This  places  them  in  a  verv  responsible  position,  for,  however  desirous  they  may 
be  to  avoid  giving  medical  advice,  they  cannot  on  the  present  occasion  avoid 
answering  questions  and  giving  such  information  as  they  possess.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  is  one  precaution  which  it  would  be  wise  to  observe,  namely, 
never  to  volunteer  advice  unless  expressly  called  upon  to  do  so ;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  to  confine  their  recommendation  to  such  safe  and  simple  remedies  as 
are  comprised  in  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Health,  or  recommended  on 
some  competent  medical  authority. 

BUSH  TEA  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Mb.  Donald  GraT)  of  Tower  Street,  London,  has  recently  had  for  disposal 
a  few  bags  of  a  drug  designated  Bush  Tea,  imported  from  we  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

A  sample  having  been  submitted  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  it  was  recognized  by 
him  as  the  leaflets  of  a  species  of  Cyclopia^  probably  C.  UUifoUa^  De  Cand.,  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  LeguminoscB,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
^  As  Mr.  Gray  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  a  specimen,  we  can  say  that  it  con- 
sists of  small  lanceolate  leaves,  *  revolute  at  the  margin,  of  coriaceous  texture, 
bright  green  colour,  and  of  an  agreeably  fragrant,  tea-like  odour. 

Cyclopia  genistoides^  Vent.,  a  species  nearly  allied  to  C  latijolidy  is  used  under 
the  name  qH  Honigthee  by  the  Cape  colonists,  who  consider  its  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion to  possess  expectorant  and  restorative  properties,  f 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  Dr.  Henry  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  fermentation  of  bread  by  means  of  yeast,  a  loss  not  only  of  sugar  but  of 
gluten  is  sustained,  and  thus  a  portion  of  the  nutritive  substance  of  the  bread  is 
sacrificed  in  the  mechanical  operation  of  raising  the  dough.  He  therefore  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  as  a  substitute 
for  yeast;  carbonic  acid  being  evolved  in  the  combination  of  these  substances  with 
the  production  of  common  salt,  a  necessary  ing^^ient  in  bread.  Following  out  this 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Henry,  Dr. Whiting  patented  in  1836  a  process,  which  he  describes 
as  follows : — To  form  seven  pounds  of  ^beaten  flour  or  meal  into  bread,  mix  from  350 
to  500  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  with  about  2}  pints  of  distilled  water.  Mix 
with  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water  separately  so  much  of  pure  muriatic  acid  as 
will  neutralize  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  that  is  employed,  the  quantity  of  the 
muriatic  acid  varying  according  to  the  known  sp.  grav.  of  the  same.  The  flour  must 
be  divided  into  two  equal  portions;  to  one  portion,  which  is  to  be  put  into  a  wide 
earthenware  pan  or  trough,  the  solution  of  soda  must  be  gradually  poured  in,  at  the 
same  time  well  stirring  and  beating  the  mixture  with  a  large  wooden  spoon  or  other 

•  They  are  actually  leafUta^  but  the  specimen  does  not  »how  them  as  such,  as  they  are 
separated  from  the  stalks, 
f  Pappe,  Floras  Capensia  Mtdkm  Prodromut^  Cape  Town,  1860,  p.  7. 
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suitable  instnunent,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  uniform  batter,  free  firom  aU 
lumps.  All  pieces  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  pan  and  spoon  must  be  scraped 
down  into  the  batter  before  the  mixing  is  finished.  Upon  this  batter  the  ower 
portion  of  the  flour  is  then  thrown,  and  while  in  the  act  of  briskly  stirring  them 
together  from  the  bottom,  pour  in  gradually  the  diluted  muriatic  acid,  then  let  the 
dough  be  formed^  and  while  in  a  rough  state  let  it  be  thrown  on  the  board  and 
lightly  kneaded  with  a  biscuit-brake  or  rolling-pin  for  a  few  minutes,  doubling  and 
rolling  it,  it  becomes  blended  and  quite  uniform  and  light,  care  being  taken,  howerer, 
that  this  process  is  not  continued  too  long.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  dough 
may  be  lightly  moulded  with  dry  flour,  and  baked  in  middling-sized  loaves  distinct 
from  each  other. 

The  oven  should  be  hot  enough  to  raise  the  dough  quickly,  but  not  so  hot  as  to 
bind  the  crust  too  soon.  The  mixing  should  be  conducted  in  a  cool  place,  and  the 
water  used  as  cold  as  possible.  Common  salt  should  be  added  to  flavour  the  bread. 
Great  care' must  always  be  taken  in  mixing  to  secure  a  perfect  union  of  the  acid  and 
alkali,  otherwise  the  bread  will  be  discoloured.  When  eggs,  milk,  butter,  sugar, 
and  spices  are  to  be  used  in  making  different  kinds  of  light  cakes,  the  same  may  be 
mixed  with  one  portion  of  the  flour  before  the  alkali  is  added  to  it,  and  the  dough 
made  as  above  described.^  The  flour  of  rye  and  that  of  barley  and  oats,  when  mixed 
with  some  of  wheat,  may  be  made  into  bread  in  the  same  manner;  if  potatoes  are 
lised  they  must  on  no  account  exceed  one-third  by  weight  of  the  quantity  of  flour 
used.  Rice  may  also  be  used  with  wheaten  flour,  though  the  best  bread  is  generally 
made.from  wheaten  flour  alone. 

Dr.  Whiting's  process  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  extensively  used,  but  the 
subject  was  revived,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  by  Dr.  R.  Thomson,  who  stated 
that,  by  the  new  system,  a  sack  of  flour  gave  a  product  of  107  loaves  instead  of  100 
loaves,  as  on  the  old  method.  On  the  other  hand,  Frickinger  found,  by  direct 
exx>eriment  on  the  large  scale,  that  the  employment  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  gave  an 
increase  only  of  Ij  per  cent.,  whilst  the  quality  of  the  bread  was  deteriorated. 

In  1848  Mr.  Sewell,  apparently  unacquainted  with  what  had  been  done  before, 
took  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in  preparing  flour,  in  which  he  uses  hydrochloric 
acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

In  Mr.  Seweirs  process  the  flour  is  placed  in  a  tub  or  circular  vessel,  and  sub- 
mitted by  suitable  mechanical  means  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is 
made  to  fall  (from  a  series  of  radial  tubes  having  a  bore  of  about  one-hundredth  of 
an  inch)  in  the  form  of  a  finely  divided  shower,  on  the  flour,  fresh  surfaces  of  whidi 
are  constantly  exposed  to  the  falling  acid.  By  this  means  about  forty-flve  ounces 
avoirdupois  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  sp.  grav.  1.14,  which  contains  about 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  are  incorporated  with  each  280  lbs.  of  flour,  the 
mixture  heing  afterwards  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve,  put  into  fiour-barrels  or  other 
receivers,  and  is  ready  for  sale.  Thus  a  preparation  of  flour  is  produced,  ready  to 
be  combined  with  other  ingredients  mentioned,  which  will  render  it  suitable  to  be 
made  into  bread  without  the  use  of  yeast.  The  flour  thus  prepared,  the  patentee 
terms  the  preparation  !No.  I,  because  it  admits  of  being  kept  for  a  longer  period 
before  it  is  used  than  the  preparation  No.  2,  which  is  produced  as  follows: — Take  of 
good  dry  flour  280  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight,  and  pursue  the  same  course  of  operations 
with  it  as  with  No.  1,  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  flour,  as  before  described ;  but  instead  of  stopping  the 
agitation  at  that  point,  it  is  continued  until  there  is  sifted  into  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  mixture  of  flour  and  hydrochloric  acid  about  thirty-nine  ounces 
avoirdupois  weight  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  at  which  stage 
any  other  ingredients  known  to  improve  the  appearance  and  flavour  of  bread  may 
also  be  added  (when  such  addition  is  thought  desirable),  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
consumer.  When  the  mixture  is  complete,  the  whole  is  passed  through  a  fine  sieve, 
put  into  flour-barrels  or  other  receptacles,  and  is  ready  for  sale  or  use. 

To  make  preparation  No.  1  into  bread  (which  should  be  done  within  about  five 
weeks  firom  the  time  it  is  produced),  all  that  is  required  is,  to  mix  intimately  with 
each  pound  weight  to  be  used,  sixty-three  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  a  state  of 
fine  powder,  in  which  state  also  may  be  added  (according  to  the  taste  of  the  con- 
sumer) a  portion  of  culinary  salt,  sugar,  or  any  other  ingredient  known  to  improve 
the  appearance  and  flavour  of  bread.    After  the  mixture  is  completed,  it  must  be 
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Isneaded  w^  and  aetivelj  with  cold  water;  it  may  then  be  pot  into  the  OTcn,  eiiher. 
iaunediately,  or  if  kept  cold,  any  time  within  an  hom  or  twa 

To  make,  pfreparation  No.  2  into  bread  (which  shoold  be  done  withint  four  weeks 
£ram  the  time  it  is  produced),  all  that  ia  requisite  is  to  knead  it  weU  and  actlTcly 
with  oold  water ;  it  may  then  be  put  into  the  oven,  either  imBMdiately»  ov  if  k^ 
cold,  at  any  time  within  an  hour  or  two. 

Another  chemical  substitute  for  fermoited  bread  is  the  prepared  flour  patented 
by  Mr*.  Jones^  and  which  meets  with  an  extensive  demand  at  the  present*  day. 

Jones's  pateat  flour  ii  prepared  as  follows: — Take  wheat  or  other  gram,  from 
whioh  the  flour  to  be  piepkued  is  made,  of  fine  quatity,  perfectly  dry,  or  make  it  so 
by  passing  it  over  a  kibi.  After  grinding  and  dressing  it,  it  should  bo  allowed  to* 
remain  to  ripen  for  a  montii  or  six  weeks ;  then  ii^  one  cwt.  of  it  put  lOj^oz. 
(aroirdupois)  of  tartanc  acid  of  the  finest  quality,  and  as  dry  as  possible^  and  whioh 
has  passed  through  a  vevy  fine  sieve ;  nux  it  well  with  the  flour*  and  pasa  it> 
through  a  flour-drying  machine,  and  allow  it  to  remain  untouched  for  two  or  three 
days,  that  the  water  of  crystaUization,  always  more  or  less  present  in  the  tartanc 
acid,  may  be  absorbed  by  the  flour,  and  so  form  around  the  particles  of  acid  a 
coating  of  flour  that  will  ^nevent  its  immediate  contact  with  the  partides  of  alkatiy. 
and  theseby  prevent  their  mutual  decomposition;  afterwards  mix  with  the  quantity  of. 
flour  and  acid  before  named,  twelve  oz.  of  bicarboimte  of  soda  in  fine  powder,  twenty* 
four  07.  of  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt,  fine  and  diy,  and  eight  oz.  of  loaf  sugar 
in  fine  powder;  mix  the  whole  thoroughly  together,  then  put  the  whole  mixtuse 
through  a  flour-dressing  machine,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  quantities  of 
acid  and  alkali  may  have  to  be  slightly  varied  according  to  ^eir  quality,  but. the 
point  to  be  attained  is  the  neutralization  of  both.  Othw  artides,  such  as  bioarbcmsyto 
of  potassaaad  citric  add  will  make  excellent  bread,  but  are  in  general  too  expensive. . 
The  prepared  flour  when  used  to  make  bread,  biscuits,  &c,  only  requires  to  be  made- 
into  dough  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  oz*  of  water  to  one  lU  of  3a»r  for 
bread,  and  six  oz.  of  water  to  one  lb.  of  flour  for  biscuits,  and  to.be  baked  at  once  in  -a 
well-heated  oven.  Carbonate  of  anunonia,  dther  alone  or  in  oomhination  with  tartanc 
acid,  is  also  eniployed  in  making  bread,  cakes,  &c.,  but  great  attentiooiis  necessary  to 
obtain  such  a  gradual  and  continuous  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  will  paevent 
the  bread  sinking  again  before  it  is  placed  in  the  oven.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  alum  answers  well,  the  only  objection  to  its  use  arising  flram  the  alum, 
remaining  in  the  bread.  In  all  cases  in  which  ammoniacal  salts  are  employed  it  is 
generally  found  di£Scult  to  expd  them  completely  firom  the  bread*  which  is  thas  apt 
to  acquire  a  disagreeable  taste. 

The  composition  of  egg  or  baking  powder  is  as  foUowss^-Oarboaate  of  soda  fifty- 
six  lbs.;  tartaric  add  twenty-eight  lbs.;  potato-fiour  one  ewt.;  twemeric  powder 
three-quarters  of  a  lb. 


ON  DEPOSITS  OF  SOLUBLE  OR  GELATINOUS  SILICA  m  THE  LOWER 
BEDS  OF  THE  CHALK  FORMATION. 

BT  J.  THOMAS  WAT,  F.C.8. 

Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Bojal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Thb  author  desoribed  the  discovery  which,  in  conjunctioii  with  Mr.  J.  M,  Paine, 
of  Famham,  he  had  made  of  large  deposits  of  silica  in  the  conditioB  in  which  it  is 
readily  sduble  in  sdutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  when  boilsd  wi^  these  solutions 
at  ordinary  tempoatures  in  open  vessels. 

The  beds  containing  this  silica  are  geologically  situate  at  the  base  of  the  ohalk 
formation  betw^een  the  upper  green  sand  and  the  gault  day.  At  Farnham,  where 
the  beds  have  been  most  examined,  they  are  very  fully  developed,  coming  to  the 
surface  over  a  considerable  breadth  of  land,  and  extending  to  tiie  distance  of  serial 
miles.  Jttdgmg  f^om  the  dip  of  the  strata,  and  from  sudi  sections  as  tiie  qnarties  in 
the  neighbourhood  afford,  the  author  bdieves  that  the  total  thickness  of  the  deposit 
in  question  cannot  be  at  this  spot  less  than  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  f«et  in 
thickness.  It  is  not,  however,  of  uniform  character  throughout,  but  consists  of  beds 
^^yf^^^^y  ^Sht,  soft  rock,  intefcalated  with  loose  and  apparently  sandy  marls. 

The  attention  of  the  author  was  first  drawn  to  this  subjectduring  the  examinatioii 
of  a  senes  of  spedmeus  representing  the  strata  of  the  chalk  formation,  which  were 
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cdlected  for  aoftljrsis  about  tlnee  yeari  ago.  On  ezamlmng  some  of  the  bwer  de- 
posits of  this  series,  he  was  struck  with  the  drctunstaoce  that,  though  of  a  yellowish'* 
"wiiite  colo«r,  of  small  density,  and  having  erery  appearance  of  being  chalk  maris 
(under  which  name  they  are  indeed  generally  used  in  agriculture),  they  did  not,  in 
many  cases,  exhibit  the  smallest  effervescence  when  treated  with  an  acid,  and  con* 
tamed  merely  a  trace  of  Uroe  in  any  form. 
The  following  results  were  obtained  from  the  analysiB  of  a  specimen  of  this  earth : 

rSilica    40.30 

Peroxide  of  iron 2.26 

Alumina 3.44 

Lime    61 

Magnesia 47 

Chloride  of  sodium    14 

Potash 43 

iSiUca   41.23 

['  Alumina,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iroB. . .  1 1 .  12 
Traces  of  lime  and  magnesia 


Soluble 
in  acids 


Insoluble 
in  adds 


100.00 

The  silica  '*  soluble  in  acids"  is  here  the  total  quantity  of  sUica  which  is  soluUe 
in  potash  after  treatment  with  boiling  muriatic  acid  in  the  usual  way.  The  quantity 
of  soluble  silica  directly  dissolyed  out  by  potash  without  previous  treatment  with  an 
acid,  is  in  this  case  28.70  per  cent.  The  author  observed  that  the  existence  of  these 
beds  was  not  altogether  unknown  before.  Since  he  had  been  engaged  upon  this 
examination,  he  had  found  that  similar  deposits  of  soluble  silica  had  been  mentioned 
by  Sauvage,  in  the  AnnaJes  des  Mines,  as  occurring  in  the  Department  des  Ardennes, 
in  France.  Sauvage  had  found  as  much  as  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  soluble  silica  in 
these  deposits  ;  and  from  their  description  it  was  plain  that  they  were  the  same 
beds,  although  somewhat  differing  from  the  corresponding  strata  in  England. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  as  many  as  eighty  or  one  hundred  samples  have  been 
carefally  collected  by  the  author  and  Mr.  Paine  from  the  land  of  the  latter  at  Fam- 
ham,  and  examined  in  reference  to  the  proportion  of  soluble  silica  they  contain.  In 
all  cases  the  quantity  of  soluble  silica  has  been  determined  by  boiling  the  dry  and 
powdered  earth  in  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  boSbl,  whidh  dis- 
solves the  free  silica  without,  as  is  well  known,  affecting  that  portion  which  is  com- 
bined with  alumina  as  clay  or  the  silica  that  may  exist  as  sand. 

The  quantity  of  soluble  silica  so  ascertained  has  been  found  to  constitute  fh)m 
fLve  to  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  dry  earths.  As  a  rule,  the  deposits  which  are 
geologically  nearest  the  gault  day  contain  the  smallest  proportion,  which  increases 
in  the  beds  as  they  rise  towards  the  green  sand.  The  largest  proportion  that  has 
been  observed  hitherto  has  been  above  stated  as  seventy-two  per  cent.  This  par- 
ticular bed  is  at  Famham  of  about  ten  or  twdve  feet  of  thickness,  and  dose  to  the 
surface  of  the  land  on  the  hill-side.  It  is  very  remarkable  when  dry,  on  account  of 
its  extreme  lightness,  by  whidi,  and  its  porosity,  it  is  easily  recognized.  Very  many 
of  the  beds  have  been  found  to  contain  as  mudi  as  sixty  per  cent,  of  f^ree  soluble 
sUica,  and  twenty  or  thirty  tons  have  been  sent  to  London,  affording,  when  ground 
up,  an  average  amount  of  sixty-four  per  cent.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  of  the 
beds  in  question  being  available  as  a  source  of  soluble  silica  if  it  should  be  found 
desirable  so.  to  employ  them. 

The  author  mentions  that  although  many  of  the  beds  ccmtain  nocarbonate  of  lime^ 
there  are  others  in  which  both  soluble  silica  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  associated. 
These  beds  are  generally  of  a  harder  and  more  compact  character,  and  are  used, 
locally  as  building^stones.  The  *'  firestone,"  «rhich  is  quarried  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  Godstone  and  Beigate,  in  Surrey,  and  used  in  London  to  form  the  backs  of 
fireplaces,  is  from  the  same  deposit,  and  of  similar  composition.  Mr.  Way  has 
found  the  building-^stone  to  contain  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  soluble  silica  with 
fifty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  day. 

With  the  exception  of  the  building  and  firestone  rock,  which  are  of  considerable 
havdness,  the  oth»  beds  are  easily  reduced  to  powder  ;  indeed,  wh(»i  first  dug  up 
in  the  moist  state  they  readily  crumble  between  the  fingers.    When  examined  by 
the  mieroscope  the  silica  is  found  to  be  amorphous. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  casts  of  foraminae  the  deposit  is  not  inftiaorial. 
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Mr.  Way  proposes  to  employ  these  beds  as  a  source  of  silicate  of  lime  for  agricol- 
taral  purposes.  He  finds  that  the  silica  can  be  made  to  combine  with  lime  vrith 
C^reat  ease  in  several  ways  :  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime  with  the  powdered  rock,  when 
made  into  a  thin  mortar,  and  left  for  several  weeks,  is  found  to  be  entirely  converted 
into  silicate  of  lime.  The  process  is  hastened  by  adding  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  becoming  caustic,  dissolves  the  siUca,  forming  a  soluble  silicate, 
which  is  subsequently  decomposed  by  the  lime  ;  and  in  this  way,  the  soda  acting 
as  a  carrier  between  them,  causes  a  speedy  union  between  the  silica  and  lime. 

Another  method  of  producing  the  silicate  of  lime,  is  to  mix  the  slaked*  lime  with 
the  powdered  rock  and  sufficient  water  to  bring,  the  mixture  to  the  thickness  of 
gruel,  and  to  heat  to  nearly  tlie  boiling  point ;  the  combination  is  complete  in  about 
an  hour.  In  all  cases  the  silica  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  three  equivalents  to 
one  equivalent  of  lime. 

A  mixture  of  the  rock  with  chalk,  when  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  gives  the  compound  in  a  fit  condition  for  agricultural  use  ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  heat  should  be  carefully  regulated,  otherwise  the  silicate  becomes 
altogether  insoluble  in  water. 

The  author  has  found  silicate  of  lime  produced  in  either  of  the  above  ways  soluble 
to  the  extent  of  about  twenty  grains  in  the  gallon  of  distilled  water ;  and  as  tiie 
largest  portion  of  the  twenty  grains  so  dissolved  is  silica,  he  considers  this  solubility 
sufficient  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  water  passing  through  plants,  to  supply  aU 
the  silica  required  by  wheat,  barley,  and  other  plants  of  the  sUicious  class. 

He  proposes  to  employ  the  silicate  of  lime  as  a  manure  for  light  lands,  and  he 
anticipates  that  it  will  serve  to  correct  the  over-luxuriance  and  tendency  to  be 
**  laid,"  which  is  so  common  in  well-manured  light  soils,  and  that  it  will  render  the 
use  of  guano  and  other  nitrogenous  manures  more  certain  and  more  admissible  on 
such  lands. 

Mr.  Way,  in  conclusion,  suggests  a  possible  connexion  between  the  existence  of 
these  beds  and  the  production  of  the  chalk  itself.  He  thinks  it  certain  that  the  de- 
posits of  soluble  silica  can  onl}'  have  been  formed  from  solution  and  in  the  absence 
of  heat.  Silicate  of  lime,  derived  by  disintegration  from  the  older  rocks,  many  of 
which  contain  it  in  abundance  and  dissolved  in  water,  may  be  supposed  to  be  acted 
upon  by  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
or  from  volcanic  sources.  The  results  of  such  an  actloa  would  be  the  production 
both  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  soluble  silica.  The  author  points  out  as  an  interest- 
ing fact,  that  we  not  only  find  the  chalk  closely  associated  with  the  silica  beds,  but 
that  in  the  case  of  the  building  and  firestone  before  described,  they  are  in  some 
cases  intimately  mixed,  which  could  hardly  have  occurred  if  the  two  deposits  were 
not  due  to  some  common  origin. — Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
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The  decomposition  of  acetate  of  lime  or  lead  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
many  inconveniences,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  product  being  contaminated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Christl  *  was  therefore  induced  to  employ  hydrochloric  acid  as  a 
decomposing  agent,  and  has  found  that  when  this  acid  is  not  used  in  excess,  the  i 

distillate  contains  scarcely  an  appreciable  trace  of  chlorine.    A  mixture  of  100  lbs.  I 

of  raw  acetate  of  lime  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  wood,  and  containing  90  per 
cent,  of  neutral  acetate,  with  120  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (20°  Baum^),  is  allowed 
to  stand  during  a  night,  and  then  distilled  in  a  copper  vessel.  •  The  application  of  j 

heat  requires  to  be  gradual,  in  order  to  prevent  the  somewhat  thick  Uquor  from 
running  over.    The  product  of  acetic  acid  amounted  to  100  lbs.  of  8°  Baum^ ;  it  | 

had  a  faint  yellow  colour  and  empyreumatic  odour,  which  may  be  perfectly  removed 
by  treatment  with  wood-charcoal  and  subsequent  rectification. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  acetate  of  lime  sufficiently  pure,  Volckel  f  adopts  the 
following  process : — The  raw  pyroligneous  acid  is  saturated  with  lime  without  previous 
distillation.  A  part  of  the  resinous  sabstances  dissolved  in  the  acid  are  thus  sepa- 
rated in  combination  with  lime.    The  solution  of  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  either 

*  Dingler^s  Polytech.  Journal.  f  Ann.  der  Chem.  nnd  Pharm. 
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allowed  to  stand  until  it  becomes  clear  or  filtered  *  then  evaporated  in  an  iron  pan 
to  about  one-half,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  until  a  drop  of  the  cooled  liquid 
distinctly  reddens  litmus-paper.  The  addition  of  acid  serves  to  separate  great  part 
of  the  resin  still  held  in  solution,  which  collects  together  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and 
may  be  skimmed  off,  and  likewise  decomposes  the  compounds  of  lime  with  kreosote 
and  some  other  imperfectly  known  volatile  substances,  which  are  driven  off  by  further 
evaporation.  As  these  volatile  substances  have  little  or  no  action  upon  litmus-paper, 
its  being  reddened  by  the  liquor  is  a  sign  that  not  only  are  the  lime  compounds  of 
these  substances  decomposed,  but  also  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  Ume.  The 
quantity  of  acid  necessary  for  this  purpose  varies,  and  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  pyroligneous  acid,  which  is  again  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
wood  from  which  it  is  obtained.  1.50  litres  of  wood-liquor  require  from  4  to  6  lbs. 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  , 

The  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a  tolerably  strong 
heat  applied  at  last,  in  order  to  remove  all  volatile  substances.  Both  operations  may 
be  performed  in  the  same  iron  pans,  but  when  the  quantity  of  salt  is  large,  the  latter 
may  be  more  advantageously  effected  upon  cast  iron  plates.  The  drying  of  the  salt 
requires  very  great  care,  for  the  empyreumatic  substances  adhere  very  strongly  to 
the  acetate  of  lime,  as  well  as  to  the  compound  of  resin  and  acetic  acid  mixed  with 
i<^  and  when  not  perfectly  separated,  pass  over  with  the  acetic  acid  in  the  subsequent 
distillation  with  an  acid  communicating  to  it  a  disagreeable  odour.  The  drying 
must  therefore  be  continued  until  upon  cooling  the  acetate  does  not  smell  at  aU,  or 
but  yery  slightly.  It  then  has  a  dirty  brown  colour.  The  acetic  acid  is  obtained 
by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  still  with  a  copper  head  and  leaden  con- 
denser ;  when  proper  precautions  are  taken,  the  acetic  acid  does  not  contain  a  trace 
of  either  metal  The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  cannot  be  exactly 
stated,  because  the  acetate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  resin,  and  already  formed  chloride 
of  calcium.  In  most  instances  90  or  95  parts  by  Weight  of  add,  1.16  spec,  grav., 
are  sufficient  to  decompose  completely  100  parts  of  the  salt,  without  introducing 
much  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  distillate. 

The  distilled  acetic  acid  possesses  only  a  very  faint  empyreumatic  odour,  very 
different  from  that  of  the  raw  pyroligneous  acid  ;  it  is  perfectly  colourless,  and 
should  only  become  slightly  turbid  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  acid 
has  a  yellowish  colour,  this  is  owing  to  resin  having  been  spirted  over  in  the  dis- 
tillation. It  is  therefore  advisable  to  remove  the  resin  which  is  separated  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  either  by 
skimming  or  filtration  through  a  linen  cloth.  The  distilled  acid  has  a  specific 
gravity  ranging  between  1.058  and  1.061,  containing  upwards  of  40  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  acetic  acid.  It  is  rarely  that  acid  of  this  strength  is  required  ;  and  as 
the  distillation  is  easier  when  the  mixture  is  less  concentrated,  water  may  be  added 
before  or  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation.  Yolckel  recommends  as  convenient 
proportions^ 

100  parts  acetate  of  lime, 
90  to  95  hydrochloric  acid, 
25  parts  water, 
which  yield  firom  95  to  100  parts  of  acetic  acid  of  1.105  spec,  grav,     150  litres  of 
raw  pyroligneous  acid  yield  about  50  lbs.  of  acetic  acid  of  the  above  specific  gravity. 

The  acid  prepared  in  this  way  may  be  still  further  purified  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  redistilling  ;  it  is  thus  rendered  quite  free  from 
chlorine,  and  any  remaining  trace  of  colour  is  likewise  removed.  The  slight  empy- 
reumatic smell  may  be  removed  by  distilling  the  add  with  about  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  add  chromate  of  potash.  Oxide  of  manganese  is  less  efficadous  as  a  puri- 
fying agent. 

Although  pure  acetic  acid  may  be  procured  by  the  distillation  of  vinegar,  the 
whole  of  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  distilling  to  dryness,  by  which  means 
the  extractive  substances  are  burnt,  and  the  distillate  rendered  impure.  In  ordei'  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  Steinf  proposes  to  add  30ibs.  of  salt  to  every  lOOlbs.  of  vinegar; 
the  boilmg  point  is  thus  raised,  and  the  add  passes  over  completely.— Cftemtco/  Gaz. 


*  A  part  is  distilled  off  in  a  copper  still  in  order  to  obtain  wood-spirit, 
t  Polytech.  Centralblatt,  1852,  p.  395. 
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ON  THB  GENERAL  DISTBIBITTION  OF  IODINE. 

BY  8TBTBHSON  MACADAM. 

(^Commvmcated'by  the  Avthor,^ 

Duwaa  liie  last  tweLve  months  I  haye  been  osgaged  in  a  a&a&B  of  ezpeximemtal 
feaearches  as  to  the  general  diBtnbution  of  iodine  and  bromina 

'My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this-  subject  by  the  announcement  recently  made 
by  Chatin,  that  he  had  detected  the  piesenoe  of  iodine  in  the  atmosphere,  in  raiBr 
water,  and  in  snow. 

Bdiev'ing  tiiat  if  iodine  were  present  in  the  media  referred  to,  its  neighboor- 
element  bromine  would  be  found  there  too,  I  was  induced  to  underti^  the 
InvestigatioD,  partly  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  corroborate  the  results  oom- 
nmnicated  by  Chatin  in  oeferenoe  to  iodine,  but  principally  with  a  view  to  determine 
whether  an-  appreciable  quantity  of  bromine  was  present  in  the  atmosphere. 

Seyeral  minor  experimental  in  the  course  of  which  I  subjected  to  examination 
qnantitiee  of  ais  ranging  finom  150  to  4000  cubic  feet»  having  given  a  negative  result 
BO  Cor  as  the  deteetion  of  iodine  and  bromine  weie  concerned,  I  at  length  undertook 
an  experiment  during  which  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  were  transmitted  through-^ 

l8t.  A  tube  containing  i^pa  of  starched  paper; 

2nd.  A  gas-bottle  containing  iron-filings  and  water;  and 

3rd.  A  similar  bottle  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

jQie  starched  papers  and  the  liquid  with  iron-filings  were  intended  to  retain  any 
^fite  iodine,  and  the  leadHMlutiooa  any  soluble  iodide.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
'eiperimentv  and  when  625,000  gallons  of  air  had  been  passed  through  the  arrange- 
ment, it  was  found  that  the  papers  w«ce  not  sennbly  altered  in  tint,  and  that  neither 
the  water  in  which  the  iron-filings  were  suspendad^  tux  the  solution  of  aoetate  of 
lead  contained  the  slightest  txaoe  of  iodine. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Society  by  minutely  detailing  the 
several  steps  of  the  process  to  which  the  liquids  obtained  at  this  and  other  parts  of 
the  inquiry  were  mlgected;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  every  instance  when  the  final 
testing  of  the  solution  was  arrived  at,  I  determined  the  presence  or  non-presence  of 
iodine  by  aid  of  starch,  nitoate  of  potassa,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Whilst  these  eiq)mments  on  ihe  atmosphere  were  proceeding,  I  was  examining 
large  quantities  of  rain-water  which  had  ffdlen  in  different  districts  of  Scotland. 

£i  some  instonces,  acetate  of  lead  was  simply  added  to  the  water,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness;  in  other  cases,  iron-filings  were  first  added,  and  the  liquid, 
after  being  agitated  with  an  iron- rod,  was  treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  evi^Kxrated 
to  dryness,  and  suheequentiy  tested.  In  no  instance,  even  when  employing  twelve 
gallons  of  water  at  one  time,  was  there  any  indication  of  iodine. 

Twelve  gallons  of  water  obtained  from  snow  collected  in  the  centre  of  Edinburgh^ 
also  twelve  gallons  from  snow  which  had  fallen  in  the  country  (at  Fennecuick),  ten 
miles  south  of  that  city,  and  twelve  gallons  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Innerleitiien, 
thirty  miles  south  of  Edinburgh^  were  severally  treated  with  iron-filings  and  acetate 
of  lead,  and  no  iodine  was  found.  The  liquids  ultimately  obtained  from  the  three 
quantities  of  snow-water,  and  ndiich  had  been  used  in  the  starch-testing,  were  added 
together,  neutralized  with  an  alkali,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  carefully  charred  to 
decompose  the  starchy  liie  liquid  obtained  from  this,  and  which  represented  thirty- 
six  gallons  of  snow-water,  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  indication  of  the  presence  of 
iodme. 

In  these  experiments  I  was  anxious  to  employ  reagents,  which,  were  perfectly  free 
from  iodine,  and  therefore  refrained  from  using  the  fixed  alkalies  to  any  extent, 
although  Chatin*s  papers  lead  me  to  believe  that  they  were  largely  employed  by  him. 
The  quantity  of  iodim  in  pota^bes  seems  to  decrease  by  each  refinement,  but  I  have 
never  yet  encountered  a  sample  of  potash. in  which  I. did  not  find  iodine  when  it  was 
sought  for.  The  purest  i^  that  obtained  by  calcining  the  bitartrate  of  potash.  I  • 
have  had  occasion  several  times  to  use  small  quantities  of  the  alkali  thus  obtained, 
and  although  the  presence  of  iodine  could  not  be  detected  in  two  ounces  of  a  strong 
solution,  yet  in  six  ounces  a  trace  was  visible. 

The  negative  results  of  these  experiments  lead  me  to  believe  that  in  the  air,  in  the 
rain-water,  and  in  the  snow  employed  by  me^  there  was  not  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  iodine. 

Before  parting  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  may  state  that  I  am  well  aware 
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that  BeTeral  OGfmnnmicatioiu  have  lately  been  laid  lyefore  the  Academy  of  Scienoei 
▼iiidi  tend  to  verify  the  aoemacy  of  Chatin'B  results;  but  one  and  all  of  them  ai« 
objectionable,  ftom  the  antiiora  haying  employed  potash  and  oilier  materials,  which 
there  is  erery  xeaaon  to  believo  would  oontaia  iodme  originally. 
.  Marchand  emfloiyed  nitrate  of  silTer,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  l^carbosate  of 
potash  ;  Grange,,  ehlorotfbroi  and  caostic  potash  ;  Barral,  in '  his  late  admir abl»' 
laaearchea  oa  theotanosplKBe,  fiedied  to  detect  iodine  in  the  rain-water  whidi  falls 
dazing  January,  f^ebvoary,  March,  April,  and  May.  but  found  a  Tery  small  quantity 
in  thst  of  June.  I  haye  not  seen  a  report  of  tiro  process  employed  by  him,  but 
think  it  probable  that  he  used  the  materials  derived  firom  some  of  the  nitric  acid 
eiyacimentSy  and  ta  which  he  had  added  caustic  potash  in  order  to  fix  the  nitoic 
acid. 

So  fiur  as  legasds  the  proaess  adopted  by  myself,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  Ibat 
Theoard,  in  commenting  upon  the  researches  of  Chatin,  recommends  that  tin 
metais  most  susoqitiUe  of  being  iodised,  should  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
action  of  t^  air.  Some  nvcmths  previous  to  this  suggestion  b^g  read  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  I  had  used  iron  and  lead  in  the  search  for  iodine,  and  ten 
daya  prior  to  the  date  of  Thenard's  paper,  a  report  of  some  of  my  experimento  was 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  in  which  the  use  of  the  metals  was 
eleaiiy  stated. 

Eycry  trial  for  free  iodine  waaaccompanied  by  a  search  %x  bromine,  but  the  result 
wasy  in  every  instanee,  a  negstiTeone,  so  for  as  die  atmosphere,  rain- waiter,  and  snow 
are  concerned. 

Whilst  differing  from  the  riews  expressed  by  Chatin  in  reference  to  the  atmo- 
apheric  distribution  of  iodine,  I  very  willingly  agree  with  him  in  considering  that 
this  element  will  be  found  more  generally  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than 
it  has  fbnneriy  been  supposed  to  be.  In  45  plants,  hitherto  unknown  to  contain 
iodine,  I  have  disoorered  that  etement.  Amongst  that  number,  there  are  repie- 
sentetares  from4iirerent  districts  of  Scotland,  and  also  different  altitudes,  &om  tiie  ^ 
level  of  the  sea  to  some  1€00  feet  above  it. 

Hie  detemiiaation  of  the  presence  of  bromine  in  plants  is  somewhat  asore  difficult, 
owing  to  (the  tests  for  that  element  being  much  less  d^cate  in  their  action  than  the 
atapch-test  fat  kidioe. 

With  thfs  eaoeption  of  the  amMNmcement  of  the  presence  of  bromine  in  the 
ammoniacal  Hfluds  of  tiie  gas-works,  in  plants  of  the  family  of  OsciQaruB,  growing 
ita.  thermal  waters  in  the  south  of  I^ranc^  and  a  trace  in  carbonate  of  potash,  I  am 
itot  aware  that  the  demfeat  in  question  has  been  shown  to  be  a  constituent  of  inland 
plants.  In  the  greater  number  of  plants  tested  by  me,  not  a  trace  of  bromine  could 
be  detected;  but  in  potashes^  in  tbe  ashes  of  the  pear,  the  goosebeiry,  and  apple- 
trees,  I  obtained  very  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  element.  The  tests  I 
>died  upon  were  the  odour,  the  yellow  coloar  imparted  to  ether,  and  the  production 
(to  a  greater  or  less  extent)  of  tho  brown-red  bromide  of  gold. 

The  fbilures  which  I  mcounterad  when  testing  fbr  broraine  in  the  majority  of 
plant%  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  small  quantity  of  plant  ashes  which  were  at 
nay  disposal 

In  ooDchision,  I  would  state  that  tli6  presence  of  iodine,  and  broraine  in  plants, 
more  especially  in  the  edible  ones,  implies  that  these  substances  are  introduced  into 
the  system  of  even  the  highest  animal,  and  though  as  yet  unsuccessful,  yet  I  trust 
that  before  long  I  shall  be  able  to  determine  the  presence  of  both  these  elements  as 
normal  constituents  of  the.  amaud  frame. — Quarterly  Jommal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 


OK  THE  ASSUMED  PRESENCE  OF  I0DI2ffE  IN  THE  ATMOSPHEBE 
AKD  IN  YA&IOirS  ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES,  6c. 

BT  BB.  LOBMBTBR. 

Some  years  since  Chatin  instituted  a  number  of  experiments  as  to  the  distribution 
of  iodine;  he  not  only  found  this  element  in  all  spring  water,  &esh  water,  and  land 
plants,  in  most  diverse  kinds  of  food,  artificial  beverages,  wine,  beer,  &Cv,  but  is 
Bkewise  of  opinion  l^t  It  is  always  present  in  the  organisms  both  of  fluviatile  and 
terrestrial  animals. 

At  about  the  same  time  Meyrac,  Marchand,  and  others,  proved  that  tSie  distribu- 
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tion  of  iodine  was  much  more  general  than  had  hitherto  been  supposed,  so  that  its 
detection  in  the  animal  organism  appeared  less  remarkable  ;  in  fact,  it  may  be 
regarded  here  as  everywhere  else  in  nature,  a  constant  associate  of  chlorine. 

But  Chatin  regards  iodine  not  as  an  accidental  but  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
organism,  and,  according  to  his  statements  of  the  quantity  present  in  eggs,  milk,  &c., 
he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so.  Thus,  according  to  him,  a  hen's 
egg  contains  more  than  a  litre  of  milk,  and  this  again  more  than  our  ordinary  food 
and  drink.  He  also  considered  iodine  of  importance  in  the  process  of  respiration* 
He  states,  that  the  normal  quantity  in  the  air  is  1.5  milligrm.  in  4000  litres,  and  that 
a  portion  of  this  disappears  during  respiration. 

Fourcault,  while  occupying  himself  in  the  study  of  goitre  and  cretinism,  examined 
the  air  in  the  districts  where  these  diseases  prevsol;  he  found  that  the  atmosphere  of 
those  places  was  free  from  iodine,  and  thence  inferred  that  the  absence  of  io<&ne  was 
the  principal  cause  of  these  diseases.  Chatin  likewise  asserted  that  the  air  of  the 
Alps  is  much  poorer  in  iodine  than  that  of  Paris;  he  found  less  iodine  in  the  yalley 
of  the  Rhone  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  still  less  in  the  valley  of  the  Is^e,  and 
a  constantly  diminishing  quantity  as  he  approached  the  Alps.  After  losing  sight 
of  it  in  his  investigations  on  the  French  side  of  the  Alps  he  did  not  meet  with  it 
again  until  he  reached  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  / 

Since,  according  to  these  statements,  the  iafluenceof  iodine  upon  the  development 
and  normal  action  of  the  animal  organism  would  appear  to  be  of  very  great  import- 
ance, Dr.  Lohmeyer  has  been  induced  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  Chatin,  and  to 
submit  his  statements  to  a  very  careful  re-examination« 

Goitre  does  not  occur  in  Gottingen,  while  in  some  neighbouring  villages,  for 
instance,  Lengden,  it  is  very  frequent.  If  it  were  the  absence  of  iodine  in  the 
atmosphere  to  which  the  evil  is  attributable,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  sensible 
difference  in  this  respect  would  be  recognizable  in  the  air  of  the  two  localities. 
Consequently,  Dr.  Lohmeyer  examined,  in  the  first  place,  the  air  of  Gottingen.  He 
allowed  more  than  4000  litres  to  pass  in  small  bubbles  through  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  adding  from  time  to  time  caustic  lime  to  take  up  the  absorbed  carbonic  acid» 
The  apparatus  was  so  arranged  that  the  passage  of  4000  litres  of  air  occupied  nearly 
a  week;  it  might,  therefore,  be  safely  assumed  that  no  iodine  could  escape  absorp- 
tion.  Nevertheless,  on  testing  the  liquid  for  this  element  only  a  negative  result  was 
obtained,  consequently,  the  examination  of  the  air  at  Lengden  was  perfectly  useless. 

Dr.  Lohmeyer  has  sought  for  iodine  in  cow's  milk  and  hen's  eggs  with  equally 
negative  results.  In  tw^ve  eggs  previously  separated  from  the  shells,  and  in  600 
grms.  and  6700  grms.  of  milk  no  trace  of  iodine  could  be  recognized.  The  liquids  in 
which  the  iodine  was  to  be  determined  amounted  in  all  cases  to  only  a  few  cubic 
centimetres;  it  was  tested  for  by  means  of  cold  starch  paste,  and  pure  nitric  acid 
into  which  nitrous  acid  had  been  previously  passed. 

Dr.  Lohmeyer  does  not  question  the  probability  that  iodine  might  be  detected 
when  much  larger  quantities  of  milk  or  eggs  are  employed,  or  that  under  certain 
circumstances  it  is  present  in  the  air,  especially  near  factories  and  chemical  labora- 
tories, but  he  considers  himself  justified  in  concluding,  from  his  examination  of  the 
subject,  that  the  statements  of  Chatin  are  altogether  erroneous,  and  that  the  absence 
of  iodine  in  the  atmosphere  is  in  no  way  the  cause  of  goitre  and  cretinism. — 
Nachrichten  v.  d.  GeseUsch,  d,  Wissench.  zu  Gottingen,  1853,  No.  9. 


ON  IODINE  REACTIONS. 

BY  A.  OVERBBGK. 


Chahn  and  Gaultier  de  Claubry  have,  as  a  result  of  their  recent  investigations  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  various  methods  for  detecting  and  separating  iodine,  given  the 
preference  to  the  starch-test,  and  recommend  for  the  liberation  of  the  iodine,  instead 
of  •  chlorine  or  sulphuric  acid,  either  nitric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids. 

The  author  states,  that  from  comparative  experiments  he  has  found  the  following 
process  more  advantageous: — 

A  little  starch  or  sugar  is  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a  test  tube,  and 
heated  until  a  vigorous  disengagement  of  gas  commences.  The  gas  which  is  then 
disengaged,  without  any  further  application  of  heat,-  is  passed  into  the  liquid  to  be 
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examined,  which  has  previously  been  mixed  with  starch  paste.  When  only  one 
millionth  part  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  present,  the  blue  colour  is  immediately  pro- 
duced, and  after  continued  application  of  the  gas  the  iodide  of  starch  separates  in 
flocks. 

By  this  method  the  author  has  detected  iodine  in  the  ashes  of  many  plants,  for 
instance,  several  ranunculacee,  ranunculus  Jlammula,  Ftcaria  ranunctdoides,  &c. 

He  likewise  represents  it  as  possessing  a  degree  of  delicacy  superior  to  any  other 
test,  and  considers  that  it  may  be  more  advantageous,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  presence  of  chloride  of  iodine  in  the  nitric 
acid*  is  even  less  immediate  than  in  the  method  adopted  by  Chatin. — Archiv,  der 
Pharmacie,  February,  1853. 

METHOD  FOR  DETECTING  THE  PRESENCE  OF  WATER  IN  IODINE. 

Fob  this  purpose  Bolleyt  recommends  the  following  process: — 
About  one  gramme  of  iodine  is  weighed  exactly  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  then  six  or 
eight  times  the  quantity  of  mercury  added,  and  the  whole  carefully  rubbed  together 
and  i^aced  in  a  water-bath  until  there  is  no  longer  any  loss  of  weight.  The  loss  of 
weight  represents  the  quantity  of  water  present  The  greater  part  of  the  mercury 
may  be  recovered  again  by  pressing,  and  the  iodide  can  be  kept  for  use. 


ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  SILK,  WOOL,  LINEN,  AND  COTTON  FIBRES 
IN  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

BT  G.  C.  WITTSTEIN. 

Although  this  subject  has  been  frequently  discussed  I  believe  the  following  re- 
marks will  show  that  a  reconsideration  of  it  was  not  altogether  superfluous  : — 

I  will,  in  the  first  instance,  consider  separately  each  of  the  above-named  fibres,  and 
their  respective  behaviour  with  re-agents,  and  then  pass  on  to  their  section  in  mixed 
fabrics  as  they  occur  in  commerce. 

Silk,— The  fibres  of  silk  are  thinnest  of  the  four.  Under  the  microscope  they  ap- 
pear perfectly  cylindric,  smooth,  without  depressions,  and  only  here  and  there  at 
both  sides  is  a  narrow  kind  of  sim.  For  the  observation  of  these  fibres  a  magnifying 
power  of  160  is  sufficient ;  they  are  rendered  much  more  distinct  when  moistened 
with  water. 

When  the  silk  fibres  are  treated  with  nitric  acid  of  1.3  or  1.2  specific  gravity,  they 
acquire  a  straw  yellow  colour,  which  is  not  removed  by  washing  with  water.  The 
substance  of  the  silk  suffers  an  alteration,  the  product  of  which  is  the  xanthoproteic 
acid  of  Mulder.  When  dyed  silk  is  treated  in  this  way  the  artificial  colour  is 
generally  destroyed  ;  but  even  when  this  is  not  effected  completely  the  stra^  colour 
becomes  visible  after  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat. 

Silk  dipped  into  a  solution  of  picric  acid  immediately  becomes  yellow,  and  remains  so 
when  washed  with  water.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  behaviour  of  silk  to  picric  acid  is 
the  same  as  towards  nitric  acid,  but  the  mode  of  action  of  these  two  acids  is  very 
different.  The  nitric  acid  colours  the  silk  by  converting  it  into  a  coloured  substance; 
the  picric  acid  on  the  contrary  merely  communicates  its  own  colour  by  entering  into 
combination  with  the  silk  fibres.  As  picric  acid  does  not,  like  nitric  acid,  possess 
the  property  of  destroying  colours  it  can  only  be  employed  as  a  test  for  undyed  silk. 

TVoo/.— The  fibres  of  wool  are  the  thickest  of  the  four.  Under  the  microscope 
they  appear  perfectly  cylindric,  of  uniform  thickness,  and  their  whole  surface  is 
covered  with  thin  scales  or  epidermis  cells. 

With  nitric  and  picric  acids  they  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  silk. 

Lifien, — The  flax  fibres  are  somewhat  broader  than  those  of  silk.  Under  the 
microscope  they  appear  cylindric,  with  a  small  channel  running  along  the  centre, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  fine  streak. 

Nitric  acid  of  the  above  strength  does  not  produce  any  sensible  effect  upon  linen, 
but  when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  fuming  acid  for  about  eight  mimites, 

*  Bottgher  has  shown  that  all  (  ?)  strong  nitric  acid  contains  iodine  in  the  state  of  chloride, 
and  therefore  considers  Chatin's  experiments  are  not  trustworthy, 
t  Schweitzerisches  Gewerbeblatt,  Na  17,  1852,  and  Chem.  Gazette. 
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then  imlied  and  dtie4,  it  ig  found  to  be  increased  one-fifth  in  ireigfat,  to  hftve 
■centred  a  yeUowish  tinge,  and  may  easily  be  tam,  Ordmary  eiher  extracts  from 
Ais  sJtered  linen  oae-iixtb  of  its  mass;  the  etheoial  liquid  leaves  on  CTaporation  a 
symp  which,  when  placed  on  the  hand,  dries  up  to  a  white  chalky  crnst,  and  doe»  mH 
form  a  connected  skin.  The  residue  left  undissolTed  by  ethei;  -mhaB.  vettirariudy  is 
glutinons  wfaUe  moist,  after  dying  stiff  and  almost  brittie. 

A  soluticD  of  picric  acid  commmicates  to  linen  a  yellow  cdovr,  which  is  com- 
pletely remored  on  washing  with  water. 

When  linen  is  immersed  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  swdls  up,  and  when 
aDowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  the  acid  is  resolved  into  a  Tiscons  liquid. 

Linen  acquires  a  dirty  yellow  appearance  when  boiled  with  concentrated  csoslie 
potash. 

Cotton. — ^e  fibres  of  cotton  are  somewhat  broads  than  those  of  linen,  and  i|p- 
pear  under  the  microscope  as  long  thin  walled  cells  which  have  coHapsed  in  drying, 
and  consequently  form  a  flat  ribband  with  rather  thicker  roimded  edges,  which  may 
be  more  easily  reeogmrod  where  the  ribband-like  ce&s  are  twisted. 

Nitric  acid  of  1.2  or  l.a  specific  gravity  has  no  sensible  aciSon  upon  cotten. 
IHiming  nitric  acid  produces  a  change  attended  by  an  increase  of  wtsight  amomiiing 
to  at  lea»t  one^haJf.  The  cotton  is  then  almost  wholly  sdlitble  in  ether,  and  the 
solution  (coUodion)  dries  np  to  a  thin  membranous  hridesoent  layer.  The  action  of 
fuming  nitric  acid  upon  cotton  stuffs  is  considerably  less  energetic  than  upon  un- 
woven cotton.  When  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  is  dipped  into  Sua  acid  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  washed  and  dried,  the  increase  of  weight  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-quarter;  but  the  cloth  may  be  torn  much  more  easily  thao  linen  cloth 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Ordioaiy  ether  dissolves  rather  more  than  one-fifth  its 
weight  of  the  altered  cotton  doth,  alhd  the  solution  corresponds  with  collodion  when 
conoentmted.  The  doth  whidi  had  been  treated  with  ether  and  repeatedly  washed, 
is  glutinous  while  moist ;  when  dry,  stiff,  almost  bHttie^  with  a  ganae-Mke  tmns- 
parency,  and  as  white  as  it  was  (»iginaBy. 

Cotton  behaves  like  Mnen  with  a  sohition  of  |acric  acid. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  produces  the  same  eflbct  upon  cotton  that  it  does 
i^on  Unen,  but  much  more  rapidly,  so  that  when  both  substences  ore  brought  into 
contact  with  Ute  acid  at  the  same  moment  the  cottcm  disappeairs  first 

Cotton,  when  quite  clem,  retains  its  white  colour  when  boiled  in  concentrated 
canstic  potash. 

Having  thus  described  the  means  of  recognizing  the  different  fibres  separately,  we 
will  now  inquire  whether  and  how  far  they  are  applicable  to  the  eacamination  of 
mixed  textures. 

The  mixtures  of  these  four  filnres  which  occmr  in  oonimeree,  are  the  ibUowing:  sUk 
and  wool,  aOk  and  cotton,  wool  and  cotton,  linen  and  cotton,  consequently  it  is  onJiy 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  these  lour. 

Silk  and  Wool — As  both  these  fibres  behave  in  the  same  manner  towards  nitric 
jmd  picric  adds,  it  is  only  possible  to  distinguish  between  them  by  means  of  the 
xnicroeoope.  This  is  a  test  wMch  is  not  open  to  any  fallacy,  even  when  the  stuff  is 
dyed. 

Silk  and  Cotbm.'^Iksee  likewise  the  microscope  decides,  although  not  in  so  marked 
ft  manner  as  in  the  former  case.  On  the  contrary,  however,  both  nitric  and  picric 
adds  afford  means  of  distinguishing  between  them  conveniently  and  we3L  ISTxtric 
add  is  applicable  in  all  instances,  even  when  the  stuff  is  dyed. 

Wool  and  Cotton, — The  microscope  and  nitric  acid  ore  in  this  cose  equally  taluable 
«ven  with  coloured  stuffs;  picric  add,  on  the  contrazy,  con  (mlf  be  einployed  in 
examining  undyed  stuffs. 

Linen  and  Cation* — The  detection  of  cotton  in  linen  ftufib  is  ^Ktremeiy  «Bffioult. 
Ndther  the  belmviDur  with  caust^  potash  or  with  sulphuric  add  gives  results 
whidi  are  exempt  &om  doubt.  The  same  is  tifie  ease  with  fhming  nitric  acid»  although 
it  has  recently  been  recommended  by  Zimmermoun,*  for,  as  was  shown  abcwe,  only  a 
small  portion  of  cotton  doth  is  converted  Yfy  it  into  gun-cotton,  and  iinen  is  likewise 
pavtia%  converted  into  a  substance  sokible  in  eldier  |yy  the  action  of  foiniiig  nitric 
add. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  there  is  no  other  means  of  distinguishing  between  linen  and 

*  J.rcAnz.  ier  Pharmacie,  Ixrii,,  108. 
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cotton,  more  conYenient  and  more  certain  than  l^e  microscope,  at  onr  disposaly  we 
mii0t  arail  ourselYeB  of  this  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  that  may  exist. 

The  accompanying  plate,  taiken  frcmi  Schleiden's  Phynobgy  of  Plants  and  Animcdsy 
contains  very  faithful  representations  of  these  four  fibres. 


^  is  the  silk  fibre  with  the  narrow  membraneous  fringe  at  several  places. 

£  is  the  wool  fibre  with  its  scaly  snrfikce. 

C  is  the  linen  fibre.  On  account  of  its  softness  it  readily  receives  impressions,  a,  when 
prened ;  and  when  vielentlj  pressed,  it  appears  crashed,  6,  without,  however,  losing  its  co- 
herenee. 

D  is  the  cotton  fibre* 


ON 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PICRIG   ACID  FOR  DISTINGUISHING 
VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  FIBRES  IN  STUFFS. 


B7  BB.  J.  J.  FOHI^ 


Xkb  author  employs  a  aolution  of  picric  acid  in  water  or  alcohol  for  the  distinction 
of  vegetable  from  animal  fibre.  The  original  watery  solution  is  diluted  with  six 
parts,  the  alcoholic  with  15-— 20  .parts,  of  water ;  a  small  piece  of  the  stuff  to  be 
eTaminpd  is  then  dipped  in  the  solution.  In  from  six  to  ten  minutes  at  ordinary 
tempesatures,  or  in  two  or  three  minutes  when  the  fluid  is  heated  to  104®  F.,  the 
stuff  or  yam  is  taken  out  and  washed  with  water.  Stuffs  made  entirely  of  cotton 
or  linen  appear  perfectly  white  after  washmg ;  but  those  consisting  of  wool,  or  silk, 
or  other  animal  fibres,  acquire  a  yellow  colour,  it  being  understood  that  undyed 
ttnfii  are  to  be  used  in  the  experiment.  In  mixed  stufis  the  animal  fibres  appear 
eoiouied,  whilst  the  vegetaUe  fibres  remain  white.  The  test  is  so  exact,  that  eyen 
in  those  stnffiB  or  yams  in  which  the  indiyidual  threads  consut  of  both  substaneea, 
tike  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  fibre  can  be  exactly  ascertained  by  means  of 
a  lens.  By  the  employment  of  an  or^ary  thread  counter,  the  number  of  yegetable 
and  animal  fibres  in  these  mixed  fabrics  may  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  exactness. 

This  test  may  also  be  em^oyed  with  most  dyed  stufib  ;  at  least  it  may  be  applied 
to  orange,  red,  fawn  colour,  rusty  yellow,  Tiolet,  every  kind  of  blue,  and  some 
brooms.  Thus,  as  the  mordants  usuidly  emfdoyed,  as  alumina  and  salts  of  tin,  and 
lead  md  iron  compounds,  do  not  produce  any  essential  change^in  the  yellow  colour 
of  picric  acid,  but  only  dieepen  it  more  or  1^,  stuflib  dyed  wiih  the  above-named 
colours  undergo  no  remarkable  change  by  being  dipped  in  the  test-solution  if  they 
.ooDBiBt  of  vegetable  fibre ;  but  a  change  always  takes  place  when  animal  fibre  iB 
present,  and  this  will  always  indicate  with  perfect  certainty  whether  a  stuff  consisfeB 
of  ainimal  or  vegetaUe  fibre,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both.  Thus  wool  djned  red  becomes 
changed  by  jncnc  add  into  orange-red  or  orange,  according  to  the  shade  of  the 
original  colour,  whilst  rusty  yellow  becomes  bright  yellow/ blue  colours  green,  and 
green  greenish-yellow. — Sitzungsb,  der  Akad,  der  Wm.  zu  Witit,  ix.  p.  387. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  A  MINERAL  CONTAINING  BORATE  OF  SODA 
AND  BORATE  OF  LIME. 

BT  M.L.  B.  LECANU. 

One  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Paris,  M.  Charles  Camus,  ,my  brother-in-law, 
has  recently  received  from  America  a  substance  which  appears  from  the  information 
furnished  by  his  agent  to  exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  Iqueque,  in  the  republic 
of  Equator. 

This  substance  is  in  rounded  masses,  the  largest  being  of  the  rize  of  a  walnut  and 
of  the  weight  of  fifteen  grammes,  and  the  smallest  of  the  size  of  a  filbert  and  weighing 
about  three  grammes.  The  masses  are  covered  with  a  reddish  powder,  which  is 
dull,  rougli  to  the  touch,  and  amorphous.  The  interior  of  the  masses  is  perfectly 
white,  of  a  pearly  lustre,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  presenting  under  the  microscope  a 
multitude  of  remarkably  regular  four-sided  prisms. 

At  212°  F.  they  give  off  water,  and  at  a  red  heat  they  give  off  a  further  portion  of 
water,  but  without  blackening,  and  without  disengaging  any  odorous  vapours,  or 
anything  capable  of  reacting  on  test-paper. 

Boiling  water,  without  dissolving  the  whole,  takes  up  chloride,  sulphate  and  borate 
of  soda,  borate  of  lime,  and  traces  of  magnesia;  and  the  product  of  the  evaporation 
to  dryness  of  this  solution,  treated  with  boiling  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  .940,  yields  the 
chloride,  the  sidphate  and  borate  of  soda,  without  any  trace  of  lime  or  magnesia. 
This  is  an  easy  method  of  separating  the  salts  of  soda  which  it  contains  from  those 
of  lime  and  magnesia.  ' 

It  is  composed,  in  100  parts,  of 


First 
Analysis. 


Second 

Analysis. 


Third 
Analysis. 


Water,  removable  at  212°  F.  

Ditto,  removable  at  above  212°  F. 

Earthy  matter — sand,  phosphate  of  lime,  alumina, 

and  oxide  of  iron  

Chloride  of  sodium    

Sulphate  of  soda   

Borate  of  soda   

Borate  of  lime    

Borate  of  magnesia  


15. 
15. 

12. 


36. 


22. 
traces. 


16.60 
18.00 

10.70 

9.87 

5.04 

13.44 

26.3$ 

traces. 


V  32.86 

9.26 

9.60 

6.28 

19.00 

23.00 

traces. 


100. 


100. 


100. 


In  determining  the  proportions  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mineral,  I  took  two 
equal  quantities  of  it.  One  of  th^se  was  first  heated  to  212°,  and  afterwards  to  red- 
ness, in  order  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  water  present.  The  other  portion  was 
treated,  in  the  first  place,  with  boiling  spirit,  of  sp.  gr.  .940,  until  it  became  alkaline; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  with  boiling  distilled  water,  as  long  as  anything  was 
dissolved  that  afforded  a  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
insoluble  residue  containing  only  earthy  matter. 

The  evaporation  to  dryness  of  the  aqueous  solution  gave  the  sum  of  the  borates  of 
the  earths;  that  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  sum  of  the  salts  of  soda. 

This  being  done,  the  salts  of  soda  were  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  the  solution 
strongly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  divided  into  two  parts.  To  one  of  these 
nitrate  of  baryta  was  added,  and  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  originally  present  was  calculated.  To  the  other  was  added  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  calculated  from  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver. 
The  difference  between  the  sum  of  these  and  the  mixed  sidts  previous  to  solution, 
was  estimated  as  borate  of  soda. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated,  that,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  boracic  acid  is 
separated  from  the  alkaline  and  also  from  the  earthy  borates,  and  that  this  is  known 
by  its  fusibility,  the  lamellar  form  of  its  crystals,  and  its  imparting  to  alcohol  the 
property  of  burning  with  a  green  flame. 

The  brilliant  and  satiny  appearance  of  the  prismatic  crystals  of  the  mineral  are 
due  to  the  borate  of  lime.    This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  remain  unaltered  in 
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the  portion  which  weak  spirit  does  not  dissolve,  white  thej  disappear  after  the 
treatment  with  water.    Thej  may  also  be  isolated  and  freed  from  the  other  salts 
with  which  thej  are  associated  in  the  mineral,  by  macerating  the  central  portion  of 
one  of  the  masses  in  cold  water. 

This  borate,  in  a  state  of  purity,  such  as  it  is  obtained  in  by  concentrating  the 
boiling  aqueous  solution  until  a  pellicle  is  formed,  and  then  collecting  on  a  filter  the 
mlcacious  scales  which  separate  as  the  liquid  diminishes,  and  washing  these  with 
cold  water,  is  completely  insoluble  either  in  concenteated  or  weak  alcohol;  it  is  very 
little  soluble  in  cold  water,  although  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver  in- 
dicate its  presence;  it  is  yery  sensibly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  on  the 
cooling  of  the  solution  in  bnlliant  and  satiny  plates. 

The  aqueous  solution  possesses  an  alkalme  reaction;  is  not  rendered  turbid  by 
nitrate  of  baryta;  and  forms,  with  nitrate  of  sHver,  a  precipitate  which  immediately 
dissolves  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia.  This  precipitate,  however,  instead  of  being 
white,  like  that  produced  with  common  borate  of  soda,  is  of  an  olive  colour.  This 
singular  result  is  due  to  the  following  fact,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
M.  Jules!  Bonis: — Solutions  of  the  borates  of  the  alkalies  produce  with  nitrate  of 
silver  white  precipitates  of  borate  of  silver  when  the  solutions  are  concentrated,  and 
brown  precipitates  of  oxide  of  silver  when  the  solutions  are  very  dilute.  In  the 
latter  case  the  boracic  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposed  borate  remains  in  the 
solution  in  the  free  state. 

The  native  borate  under  notice,  after  being  dried  over  a  water-bath,  retains,  like 
hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  only  loses  at  a 
higher  temperature. 

The  proportions  of  the  acid  and  the  base  are  those  of  neutral  borate  of  lime,  which 

are  known  to  be —  Acid 71.3 

Base 28.7 


100.0 

In  fact,  one  gramme  of  the  borate,  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  gave,  after  the  calcination  of  the  precipitate  and  the  transformation  of 
the  residue  into  sulphate,  0.70  gramme  of  sulphate  of  lime,  equal  to  29.40  parts  of 
lime  in  100  parts  of  borate;  and  three  grammes  of  the  borate,  dissolved  in  hot  water 
and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gave,  after  being  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ex- 
hausted with  boiling  alcohol,  2.10  grammes  of  sulphate  of  lime,' representing  0.88 
grammes  of  lime,  and  equal  to  29.34  parts  of  lime  in  100  parts  of  borate. 

The  absence  of  silicate  of  lime  distinguishes  this  borate  of  lime  from  the  boro- 
silicate  of  lime  which  is  designated  by  mineralogists  by  the  names  daffiolite,  botryolite, 
and  estnarkite. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  physical  condition  from  the  pulverulent 
borate  of  lime,  noticed  by  M.  Beudant  in  some  rare  localities  in  Germany.  It  may,  I 
think,  be  considered  a  particular  mineralogical  variety,  a  crystallized  hydrated  borate 
of  limey  having  the  formula  GaO  BOe+Aq. — Journal  de  Pharmacie, 


ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  FAT  OILS  BY  MEANS  OF  SULPHURIC 

ACID. 

BY  H.  FEHLING. 

Maumene  has  communicated  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  him  on  the  be- 
haviour of  different  fat  oils  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  proposed  its  appli- 
cation to  detect  adulteration.*  Induced,  from  the  technical  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  slight  value  of  previous  methods,  Professor  Fehling  has  suggested  a  closer 
examination  of  it,  which  has  been  undertaken  by  MM.  Faisst  and  Knauss. 

They  have  found,  that  upon  the  whole  the  statement  of  Maumen^  is  correct,  but 
have  as^rtained  at  the  same  time  that  uniform  results  can  only  be  obtained  under 
perfectly  similar  conditions;  that  the  degree  of  temperature  produced  essentially 
depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  acid  and  oil  are  mixed,  upon  the  strength 
and  quantity  of  acid,  the  temperature  of  the  liquids  before  mixing  the  quantities 
employed,  and  the  capacity  and  substance  of  the  glass  vessel.    Differences  in  these 

♦  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  xii.,  p.  497. 
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eireamttaxioM  were  foand  sniBcient  to  eanse  a  yaruitioii  in  the  tempentme,  amonal- 
ing  to  as  mneh  as  10°  F.,  comeqaently  the  oKtemal  conditioiui  of  the  experiment 
most  alwaji  he  Bimilar.  Syen  whea  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  this  resincty 
the  results  of  a  numher  of  experiments  may  vary  one  or  two  deg^ee^  so  that  it  is 
neeessaiy  always  to  tstke  the  mem  of  four  or  more  determinrtions. 

The  acid  emplbyed  was  obtained  by  distilling  sol^kinie  a<nd  notil  the  lesidiie  had 
sttaiiied  the  highest  degree  of  coneentmtioB . 

Linseed  ml  is  the  aoty  one  which  does  not  admit  of  the  use  of  strong  acid,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  rises  abore  212°  P.,  and  in  cmiaequenee  of  unayoidaUe 
decomposition*  accompanied  by  a  huqge  eirolntion  of  snhphurous  acidt  the  increase  of 
temperature  varies  from  50°  to  59°.  The  acid  used  for  linseed  oil  was  therefore 
snch  as  contained  ninety  per  cent,  of  monohydrated  acid. 

In  eadi  experiment  fifteen  gnns.  of  oil  were  taken ;  it  is  probably  more  advaiH 
tageons  to  t^e  fifty  grms.  as  Manmen^  recommends,  auioe  in  that  case  the  results 


The  oils  examined  were  olive,  poppy,  ahnond,  rape,  and  linseed  oils.  The  olire  oil 
was  bought,  the  poppy  oil  was  carefully  psepaied  from  fresh  seeds,  as  were  also  the 
linseed,  rape,  and  almond  oils.  The  Lueca  oil,  as  it  occurs  in  oommeKoein  Germany, 
is  an  olive  oil  with  asomaUand  Tariable  amount  of  tuitpewtine,  which  may  account 
for  th|  results  yarjring. 

In  every  experiment  the  oil  and  add  were  mixed  when  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tuie  *,  the  oil  was  weighed  in  a  small  beaker  glass,  and  the  sulphuric  add  weired 
into  it  from  a  burette,  the  whole  stirred  cpiick^  with  a  thermometer,  and  the 
temperature  read  ofT.    The  beaker  glasses  used  were  as  uniform  as  possible. 

llie  following  axe  the  xesults  of  tibe  experiments  made  with  different  oils: 

OHve  OH, — 15  grms.  of  oil  was  .mixed  with  5  grms.  of  monohydrated  sulphurie 
acid;  the  temperature  rose  from  61°  Jl.  to  128°  or  i31°  F.,  about  67°  or  70°.  The 
mean  elevation  of  temperature  in  six  experiments  was  68.5°. 

Lvcca  Oil — The  same  proportion  of  oil  and  add  gave  on  mixing  an  elevation  of 
temperature  firom  56°  to  128°  or  130°  F.  The  mean  i&aOX  of  four  experiments  was 
T2.5. 

Akmmd  OU  gave  an  elevation  of  temperature  firom  55*  to  187°  or  140°  F. 

Rape  on  gave  an  elevation  of  temperature  firom  57°  to  155°  or  159°  F.  The  mean 
result  of  six  experiments  was  100°. 

Poppy  Oa  gave  an  etevation  of  temperature  «rom  64°  to  189°  or  193°  F.  The 
mean  result  of  six  experiments  was  127°. 

Linteed  Oil — 15  grms.  of  oil  mixed  with  7^  grms.  of  add  containing  90  per  cent., 
gave  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  61°  to  194o  or  198°  F.  The  mean  result  of  she 
experiments  was  133°. 

Bape  OU. — ^Mixed  with  the  same  acid  as  the  last  oil,  and  in  the  same  proporticxi,  it 
gave  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  63°  to  128°  or  132°  F.  The  mean  result  of 
four  experinient  s  was  67^.* 

Lucca  Oil  treated  in  the  same  way  gave  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  54°  to 
106°  or  109°,  about  52°  or  55°.    The  mean  result  of  four  experiments  was  54°. 

The  increase  of  temperature  for  the  several  may  therefore  be  adopted  as  follows: 

OKve  oil  with  pure  sulphuric  add. 68  degrees 

Lucca  oil   72.5      " 

Almond  oil    72.5      " 

Bape  oil^ 100        " 

Po(ppy  oil 127        ** 

Lucca  oil  with  add  of  90  per  cent.  54        " 

Rape  oil « 67        f* 

Linseed  oH    185        « 

After  these  determinations  it  appeared  important  to  laake  experiments  with 
mixtures  of  different  oils. 

Jliwtwres  of  Olwe  OH  vM  Poppy  Oil, 

1.  15  grms.  of  oil,  containing  10  per  cent  of  poppy  ott.  Temperature  rose  from 
58°  to  130°  or  183°,  increase  of  temperature  72°  to  75°.  Mean  result  of  five  expe- 
riments 78°. 

2.  15  grms.  of  oil,  containing  20  per  eent.  of  poppy  oiL  Mean  result  of  six 
experimente  79°. 
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•S,  15.  gnnu  of  DflyVnteiDlag  50  jkt  cent.  «f  pofPT'  oil,  nMoi  z«nH  of  four 

4.  15  graw.  of  oily  contasuBg  80  'per  cent,  of  poppy  oil,  mean  xesiiU  of  five 
eaqMrimaito  115"=*. 
Xt  follows  from  these  lesiilts  that  the  eleratioii  of  tenperatnre  bears  a  regidar 

Spoortloii  to  the  per  oentage  of  poppy  oil,  tiie  differences  not  being  greater  than 
se  between  the  indiyidinl  cKperiments. 

Mixtures  of  Linseed  Oil  unth  Rape  OiL 

1.  15  grms.  of  oil  containing  5  per  cent,  of  rape  oil  witii  acid  of  90  per  cent. 
Mean  result  of  five  experiments  131  . 

2.  15  grms.  of  oil  containing  10  per  cent,  of  rape  oil  with  acid  of  90  per  cent. 
Mean  result  of  five  experiments  126*^. 

3.  15  grms.  of  oil  containing  15  per  cent,  of  rape  oil  with  acid  of  90  per  cent. 
Mean  result  of  fire  expedmeiits  121*. 

4.  15  grms.  of  oil,  containing  20  per  cent,  of  rape  oil  with  add  of  90  per  cent. 
Mean  result  of  five  experiments  116**. 

These  restOts  Ukewiae  show  that  the  eleration  of  temperature  is  InTenelj  pro- 
portiooateto  the  percentage  of  rape  mL—GewerbeblaitJwr  WUrtiBmJmrg,  IS53,  Ka  JS« 

TETB  LOSS  or  WEIGHT' OF  COFFEE  BY  BOABTHIG*        • 

M.  Lbbketom*  has  estimated  the  loss  of  weight  at  18  to  20  per  cent,  in  Porto 
Sioo,  Bio,  and  Martinique  ooffee,  and  at  16  to  18  per  cent,  in  Malabar,  Bourbon, 
Ceylon,  and.GKiadalonpe  coffiaes,  while  in  Mocha  coffee  it  amounts  to  only  14  or  1.6. 
The  loss  of  weight  depends  upon  the  time  of  roasting  and  the  degree  of  heat. 
Damp  or  damaged  coffee  loses  more  than  dry  sound  coffee. 

MEANS  OF  PBEVENTING  WATEB  FBOM  BECOMING  PUTBED. 

It  is  statedf  that  the  presence  of  metalfic  iron  in  water  presents  it  firom  beconmig 
putrid.  This  influence  is  said  to  be  very  marked  in  wat^  in  which  leeches  are 
pceserved,  and  renders  the  changing  of  the  water  .unnecessary  for  very  long  periods. 
The  slimy  excretion  of  the  animals  a^ear  to  combine  with  the  oxide  of  iron  which 
is  constantly  being  ibcmed. 

CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  INK. 

SoMB  time  since  a  yery  vmunsil  oeoorrenoe  is  stated  te  hsvB  taken  pkoe.  A 
drunken  soldier  had  given  to  him  a  large  glass  of  ink  under  the  pretence  that  It'  wsa 
porter.  He  drank  it  off,  and  after  sleeping  for  an  hoar  wote  in  the  most  violent 
pain.  It  was  at  onee  evideDt,  from  the  black  stains  upon  ^e  lips  and  tongue, 
as  weU  as  firom-  the  residue  of  liquid  left  in  the  glass,  that  the  symptoms  went 
occasioned  by  the  ink.  The  patient  experienced  extreme  weakness,  trembling  of 
the  muscles,  and  violent  beating  of  the  heart.  These  symptoms  of  gastro-enteritis 
were  likewise  accompanied  by  nervons  affections,  head-adie,  and  very  painful  cramps 
in  the  thighs.  After  four  or  &ye  hours  the  patient  commenced  vomiting  a  pasty 
mass  mix^  with  ink,  which  gave  strong  indications  of  sulphuric  acid.  Mucilaginous 
and  saccharine  beverages  were  administered,  and  after  a  short  time  produced  the 
desired  result.  On  the  third  day  the  patient  was  convalescent,  but  still  complained 
for  some  days  of  weakness  in  the  limbs,  trembling  of  the  thighs,  and  a  very 
oppressive  periodical  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head,  sometimes  extending  along  the 
whole  vertebral  column.-^ Oe^i^T.  Zeitschriftjur  Pharmacie^  December,  1852. 


IKESCOYERY  OF  AMBEB. 


Pieces  of  amber  have  for  some  time  past  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Courland, 
but  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  was  hardly  considered  worth  while  to  collect 
them.  In  recently  cutting  a  canal  for  draining  a  lake  near  that  of  Anserche,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Coorland,  between  57<*  \9  and  58*  20^  of  north  latitude,  and  not  far 
fcom  the  Gulf  of  Biga»  pieces  of  amber  were  found,  and  on  the  search  being  con- 

*  AtfricuUeur  Praiunmj  Jnlj,  1853. 

t  At^tm,  Fohft&Aa.  Zeihmg^  1853,  No.  8. 
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tinned,  more  pieces  were  picked  up  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Anserche  itself. 
At  first  the  discovery  was  kept  secret,  as  the  lakes  belong  to  the  crown,  and  the 
amber  was  secretly  sold  for  small  sums  by  the  persons  who  found  it.  But  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  adjacent  Tillages  gradually  became  acquamted  with  the  fact,  and  they 
made  a  practice  of  going  en  nuuae  on  Sundays  to  collect  the  amber.  The  priests, 
annoyed  at  seeing  the  churches  abandoned,  made  inquiries  as  to  the  cause,  and  on 
learning  it,  made  it  known  to  the  authorities.  The  quantity  of  amber  already  sold 
by  the  peasants  to  Jew  dealers  has  brought  them  in  not  less  than  4000  silyer 
roubles  (the  rouble  is  4  francs  5  cents),  but  that  is  considerably  less  than  its  real 
value.  The  pieces  of  amber  are  for  the  most  part  transparent,  and  some  of  them 
are  so  large  that  they  fetch  from  five  to  six  roubles.  In  some  of  the  pieces  winged 
insects  have  been  found. — Daily  yews. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DEODORIZING  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

BT  Sm  JAMES  MUBBAT,  KNT.,  H.D. 

This  invention,  for  which  a  patent  has  been  obtained,  consists  in  subjecting  cod- 
liver  oil,  placed  in  high  pressure  cylinders  made  of  silver  or  oth^  suitable  material, 
to  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  combination  with  continuous  agitation.  For 
this  purpose  an  apparatus  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
soda-water  is  made  use  of,  which  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  a  pressure 
of  200lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  By  means  of  agitators  or  beaters  attached  to  the 
revolving  axle  of  the  cylinder,  the  carbonic  acid,  injected  by  a  force-pump,  is  brought 
into  contact  with  every  particle  of  the  oil,  which  thus  becomes  deodorized,  the 
unpleasant  odour  or  flavour  being  discharged  by  suitable  contrivances  into  the 
atmosphere.  Instead  of  oil  alone,  any  admixture  of  it  with  alkaline,  mucilaginous, 
or  other  solutions  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  above  mentioned. 


THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  BINIODIDE   OF  MERCURY  IN  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

I  FIND  by  experiment  that  cod-liver  oil  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  biniodide 
of  mercury,  and  as  both  are  often  administered  at  the  same  time,  the  medical  practi- 
tioner will  find  it  convenient  when  these  remedies  are  required  to  be  given  together, 
to  dissolve  the  biniodide  in  the  oil.  Solution  is  readily  effected  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  to  the  extent  of  half  a  grain  to  the  fluid  ounce,  by  rubbing 
down  the  biniodide  in  a  small  portion  of  the  oil,  mixing  it  with  the  remainder  in  a 
bottle,  and  shaking  for  a  few  moments;  at  the  temperature  of  50®  C.  two  grains  are 
permanently  dissolved  by  one  fluid  ounce  of  oil. 

I  also  find  that  biniodide  of  mercury  dissolves  with  the  same  facility  in  almond, 
olive,  and  castor  oils,  also  in  chloroform,  pyroxiUc  spirit,  and  melted  lard  and  sper- 
maceti cerate.  J.  B.  Babnbs. 

1,  Trevor  Terrace,  Knightsbridge. 


UNGUENTUM  PYROLIQNI  JUNIPERl. 

Mb.  Ebasmus  Wilson  has  furnished  us  with  the  formula  for  this  preparation, 
which  he  has  used  with  success  in  some  cutaneous  disorders  : 

R         CeraeFlavaB  4  ozs. 

Adipis  ppt 6    ** 

Sevi  ppt 6    " 

Olei  Juniperi  pyrolig. 16    "  Misce. 

The  pyroligneous  oil  of  juniper,  or  juniper  tar,  is  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  juniper  wood.  It  is  called  in  France  Huile  de  Cade.  We  believe  it  is 
not  prepared  in  this  country,  but  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  M.  Meidenbach,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  

A   NEW   MODE   OF   MENDING  AN   OLD   SIEVE. 

TO  THE  SDITOB  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

SiB, — ^I  have  been  employing  myself  this  evening,  since  the  shop  has  been  closed 
(we  all  in  this  town  close  at  eight  o'clock),  in  doctoring  an  old  sieve,  and  as  the 
result  is  satisfactory  to  .myself  I  communicate  the  same  to  you.    The  sieve  is  a  wire 
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neve,  and  had  been  laid  by  for  a  considerable  time  as  useless  on  account  of  the  many 
holes  and  fractures  in  the  texture  of  the  wire,  brides  which  the  meshes  were  yery 
much  clogged.  I  first 'had  the  siere  well  washed  with  soda  and  Warm  water,  then 
when  thoroughly  dry  passed  the  sieve  slowly  over  a  gas  flame,  which  soon  carbonized 
what  remained  in  the  meshes  and  allowed  it  to  be  removed  with  a  dusting-brush.  I 
then  filled  the  torn  and  broken  parts  of  the  sieve  with  gutta  percha,  by  cutting  a 
bit  from  a  sheet  of  the  article  about  the  size  of  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  just  melting 
the  end  in  the  gas  flame  'and  rubbing  it  over  the  broken  part  of  the  sieve,  as  soon  as 
it  is  applied  applying  a  little  friction  over  it  with  my  moistened  finger.  I  have  thus 
obtained  a  useful  sieve  from  one  which  would  otherwise  have  been  thrown  away. 
•  Thinking  the  hint  may  be  useful  to  others,  I  am  your  obedient  Servant, 
W^fmouihf  Sept  22, 1853.  Thomas  Basliko,  M.F.S. 


TRADING  SURGEONS. 


TO  THE  EDITOH  OF  THE  PHAEMAOEUTIGAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sib,— May  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  inserting  the  following  in  the  forthcoming 
Journal,  should  it  meet  your  approval?  I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Gravesend,  Sept  17,  1853.  M.  P.  S. 

^  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Circular. 

<<  Sir, — ^You  publish  in  your  last  Circular  communications  from  correspondents, 
describing  two  varieties  of  unhealthy  fungi  on  the  medical  profession.  In  the  first 
case,  though  not  directly  stated,  the  clear  inference  is  that  the  individual  in  question 
has  every  qualification  and  necessary  licence  of  the  profession,  but  in  announcing  his 
advent  to  a  new  location  he  '  bills  the  neighbourhood'  to  the  effect  that  all  recipes 
and  prescriptions  will  be  cheaply  and  accurately  prepared,  that  everything  sold  at 
his  establishment  is  of  good  quality,  and  that  all  articles  of  a  domestic  and  mis- 
cellaneous character,  such  as  are  usually  kept  by  Chemists  and  Druggists,  will  be 
found  in  his  stock,  or  immediately  procured  to  order. 

"  In  the  other  instance,  your  correspondent  signing  himself  *  Gravesend,*  intro- 
duces to  us  one  of  his  townsmen  whom  he  is  pleased  to  term  a  '  Prescribing  Chemist 
and  Druggist;'  but  on  comparing  the  two  they  will  at  once  be  seen  to  belong  to  the 
same  genus,  and  which  I  would  designate  as  the  *  trading  Surgeon.'  Here  we  have 
hair-powder  and  honey-soap,  cod-liver  oil  and  soda-water,  all  arranged  around  the 
tablets  which  set  forth  '  Medical  and  Surgical  Advice  gratis,'  *  Midwif^y,  Cupping,' 
&c.,  &c*  The  cases  are  parallel;  every  feature  identical;  the  one  a  daguerreotype 
copy  of  the  other,  excepting  that  in  one  case  the  qualification  exists,  in  the  other  it 
is  pretended  to.    Now,  Sir,  a  legitimate  Chemist  and  Druggist  myself,  for  my 

*  The  followiiiff  is  the  article  in'  the  Medical  Circalar  to  which  our  correspondent  refers.  We 
do  not,  however,  infer  from  what  is  stated  that  the  individual  possesses  no  legal  qualification. — 
Ed.  Pharm.  Journal. 

**t0  the  editor  of  the  *  medical  circular.* 

»*  Sir,— The  profession  is  sufficiently  thronged  with  legitimate  practitioners  to  render  the 
working  into  practice  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  but  the  struggle  is  rendered  much  more 
harassing  than /it  need  be  by  the  inroads  of  the  prescribing  Druggist.  Acwnst  their  counter- 
practice  as  generally  carried  on,  I  believe  we  have  no  protection,  but  surely  there  are  some  means 
by  which  the  following  piece  of  effirontery  can  be  punished:— An  individual  keeping  a  Chemist's 
shop  in  Gravesend,  has,  on  the  door-post,  a  plate  with  his  name  as  Surgeon,  Dentist,  and 
Accoucheur,  and  in  the  window  a  framed  glass  with  the  announcement,  medical  and  surgical 
advice  gratis,  nudwifery,  cupping,  bleeding,  galvanbm.  Is  he  not,  thus,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, claiming  to  be  a  genertd  practitioner  ?  Neither  does  he  confine  his  ^  medical  and  surgical ' 
advice  to  those  who  api^y  in  his  shop,  but  also  attends,  if  sent  for.  With  the  pubUc  this  impo- 
sition passes  current,  believing  that  no  man  would  openly  and  boldly  declare  that  he  practised 
the  three  branches  of  the  prOwssion  unless  he  were  fully  and  legally  Qualified  to  do  so.  Suppose 
that,  from  noticing  ths  announcement  in  the  window,  a  person  apphed  for  his  advice,  received 
medicine  and  paid  for  it,  would  he  not,  on  the  evidence  of  that  person,  be  liable  to  a  prosecution 
under  the  Apothecaries'  Act?  "  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Gravbskkd." 

["  Our  answer  to  the  inquiry  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  advise  some  qualified  man  to  catch  the 
marauder."] 
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firaternity  I  emphatiGaUj  dinclaini  them  both,  and  I  aMRize  jan.  we  think  oiiEseiTC» 
Bot  *  handsomely  done  by'  in  these  constant  efforts  of  the  profeariaD.  to  foist  tiicfr 
illegitimate  offspring  np<Hi  as.  Why  should  we  be  ever  hearing  these  qnernliiiBi 
eomplaints  about  the  c(»i&i8ion  between  Chemist  and  Sm^geonl  The  vemedy  iv 
plain;,  let  the  Surgeon  cease  to  be  a  tradesman,  and  the  c&ttinction  is  bEmd.  Is 
what  estimation  should  we  hcdd  the  artist  who  made  his  stndio  a  sale-zbbm  for 
canvas,  paint,  and  pencils?  No,  g^itlemoi,  practise  your  profession  and  leave  thv 
Druggist  to  his  trada  You  will  find  it  &r  easier  and  more  practieal  to  punish  or 
ezdude  one  of  your  own  body  for  trading  than  to  mn-a^mncJE  ^mainst  a  worid  at 
quacks  for  practising;  you  will  then  draw  a  line  of  distinction  which  the  pofalie 
cannot  mistake,  and  in  any  attempts  to  legislate  in  that  direction  you  will  hare 
popular  opinion  with  you  as  well  as  the  hearty  co-operation  of  eveiy 

"LaaiTJMATE  Chemist  and  Dsugoist." 


UNQUALIFIED  ASSISTANTS. 

TO  THE  EDTEOB  OF  THE  PHAEHJLCBUTICAL  JOUBKAI.. 

Sib, — ^Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  case^  as  an  histaoce  of  tiw 
injury  inflicted  on  Druggists  and  Assistants  by  the  improper  management  of  medical 
charities. 

At  an  infirmary  near  me  an  Assistant  has  just  been  appointed  to  dicfpense  the 
medicines,  his  wife  ae  nurse  and  housekeeper ;  the  salary  fbr  both  eighteen  ridUiUgs 
«  week,  coals,  candles,  and  rent  free.  What  riiould  you  think  was  lus  fimner  ocen- 
pation?  A  gentleman's  setrant!  His  predecessor  came  for  a  few  days  to  instnust 
him,  and  he  was  a  bookbinder  II 

At  this  institution  advice  and  medicine  are  given  indiscriminately  to  all  eomera 
save  a  few,  and  they  pay  balf-a-crown  for  tiie  whole  attendance,  and  have  all  their 
medicines  gratu.  A  dispensary  on  a  new  plan  is  also  mooted  for  this  nei^bonrhood, 
to  be  supported  by  sdbsaeqition,  but  the  patients  to  pay  azpence  for  medicine,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  I  understand  a  dispenser  of  the  gentieman's-foolanan  style  is  to  be 
engaged. 

If  medical  men  sanction  and  enoourago  this  style  of  AsiistantB  and  this  indis'' 
eriminate  supply  of  medicine,  I  ask-— What  is  the  nse  of  spending  money  on 
education  ?  I  remain,  Sir, 

E.M. 

[Our  Correspondent  has  authenticated  his  statement.  The  inftmary  is  not  te 
firom  Bnssell  Square.  If  medical  men  having  the  charge  of  such  institutions  appoint 
as  dispensa*s  persons  of  the  class  described,  they  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
irregular  proceedings  of  quacks  in  general — ^Eo.] 


SHEEP-DIPPING  COMPOSITION, 
Gloucester  County  Court,  September  let,  1853. 

JOSIAH  CA8TRBE  V,  8.  H.  HATWABD. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  £43,  the  damage  alleged  to  have  been  sustaihed  by 
iSie  Plaintiff  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  a  sheep-dipping  composition  sold  him  by 
Defendant.  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Matthews  appeared  for  the  Plaintiff;  Mr.  PoweH 
and  Mr.  Smallridge  for  the  Defendant. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  a  lengtiiened  report  of  the  trial,  in  whidbi  a  number 
of  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the  sale  of  the  oompositicm  by  Defendant,  the 
assunmces  or  warrantry  under  which  it  waa  sold,  the  ap^ication  of  it  as  directed) 
the  death  of  several  sheep  and  lambs  riiortly  afterwards. 

The  composition  was  described  in  printed  bills  as  ^  tiie  cheapest  and  most  effectual 
destroyer  of  all  ticks,  &c.,  injurious  to  the  fl.ock,  preventing  the  attacks  of  the  fly 
and  shab,  thereby  gieatiy  improving  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool."  It  is 
stated  in  the  cUrections,  ^  Particxdar  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  head  of  the 
sheep  out  of  the  liquor,  and  £dso  the  liquor  vpbll  stibred,  or  it  might  prove  jfaxaju" 
The  Plaintiff's  witnesses  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  dipping  deposed  that  the  direc- 
tions had  been  strictiy  attended  to.  It  was,  however,  admitted  that  one  man  d^ped  the 
lambs  without  assistance,  that  their  legs  were  not  tied,  and  the  head  of  one  (tf  i ' 
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iras  innoeraed  in  the  liqiiid.  The  eyideiioe  as  to  tiie  proportion  of  water  added  to 
the  composition  was  confused,  and  in  some  respects  conflictiiig.  One  witness,  while 
mixing  the  composition  waa  called  away,  and  tile  servant-maid  finished  the  mixing. 
The  death  of  sereral  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  was  prored  and  admitted ;  bat  the 
qnestion  was  whether  the  £Euilt  was  on  Hie  pert  of  the  Defendant  for  having  sold  a 
dangerous  compound  without  sufficiently  explicit  instructionB,  or  whether  the  result 
arose  from  carelessnesa  in  the  application.  The  D^ndant  had  no  diiect  means  of 
confronting  the  witnesses  who  had  used  the  composition,  aa  neither  he  nor  any  person 
on  his  behalf  had  been  present,  but  he  proved  generally  the  snooess  and  safety  with 
which  the  composition  had  been  eztensiTely  employed  by  many  persons  when  his 
instructions  had  been  observed. 

His  Honoury  in  charging  the  jury,  held  that  no  false  statements  had  been  made  by 
Defendant  at  the  time  o€  the  sale.  The  composition  was  warranted  to  be  a  most 
effectual  destroyer  of  animal  life-— so  it  had  proved*  Thus  far  there  was  no  breach 
of  the  warrantry  ;  bnt  tiie  paper  of  directions  for  use  was  an  implied  warrantry  of 
safety  provided  tfaiese  dii»eti<«s  were  oomplied  with,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Pliuntiff  to  prove*  On  this  point  the  parties  were  at  issue,  and  tiie  eTidmoe  was 
not  conclusive. 

Mr,  Carter  inquired  of  what  the  composition  consisted  ?  Mr.  FoweU  objected  to 
the  question  being  put,  and  argued  that  if  this  wero  allowed,  any  person  dedring  to 
obtain  another  person's  private  recipe  might  bring  an  action  for  some  alleged  injury 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  information  in  court,  and  tiie  divulging  of  the  secret 
might  entail  on  the  party  the  loss  of  a  large  income. 

His  Honour  ruled  that  the  question  was  a  legitimate  one,  on  which  it  was  intimated 
on  the  part  of  the  Defendant  t^at  he  would  rather  r^inquish  his  defence  than 
divulge  his  secret.  He  offered  to  hand  the  recipe  confidentially  to  the  judge,  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Carter.  Eventually,  after  some  consultation,  it  was  mutually 
arranged  that  the  verdict  should  be  for  the  Plaintiff  damages  £27  10s.,  each  party 
paying  his  own  costs.  This  sudden  termination  of  the  case  precluded  the  examina- 
tion of  several  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  who  had  used  the  composition  for 
years  with  a  good  effect,  and  without  injury. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  Chemist  is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  may  have  sup- 
plied many  cwts.  of  the  composition  annually  without  any  bad  result.  On  one 
occasion  a  misfortune  may  occur  from  some  carelessness  or  inadvertence,  which  there 
are  no  means  of  proving  ;  and  On  the  testimony  of  the  parties  who  used  the  com- 
position and  who  wero  guilty  of  this  iliadvertence  or  carelessness^  if  such  existed, 
the  Defendant  is  required  to  pay  damages. 

We  cannot  understand  on  what  principle  of  justice  the  D^endant  was  called  upon 
to  give  up  his  formula,  the  damt^  claimed  amounting  to  only  £43,  which  wa^ 
reduced  in  the  verdict  to  £27  10s.,  while  the  secret  might  be  worth  to  the  possessor 
several  hundreds  per  annum.  This  appears  to  us  to  bis  an  ingenious  and  arbitrary 
mode  of  applying  the  screw  to  the  Defendant,  and  thus  obliging  him  to  yield  whether 
right  or  wrong,  as  persons  usually  do  when  addressed  with  the  impressive  language, 
**  Your  money  or  your  life.** 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dispensator  Juvems  inquires  how  the  following  can  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of 
a  pill  sufficiently  small  to  be  swallowed  by  one  of  the  genus  Homo: 

R  Tereb.  Com.  g.  iij.,  PiL  saponis  c.  opio.  gr.  iss.,  Bxt  Bhei.  g.  i,  ir|^  ft  piL  i. 

By  adding  calcined  magnesia  (about  j-  g.  to  each  pill),  triturating  with  the  tur- 
pentine, and  waiting  a  few  minutes  before  adding  the  other  ingredients,  the  pills  may 
be  made  of  a  moderate  size. 

A  Member  (South  Devon).— (1.)  To  preserve  the  colour  of  roses  or  other  flowers, 
tii^  ^ould  be  dried  at  a  very  moderate  heat  and  kept  in  the  dark.  We  doubt 
whether  the  colour  of  roses  can  be  preserved  in  spirit  imless  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid.— (2.)  Spirit  licences  are  only  granted  to  wholesale  distillers  or  dealers,  and 
publicans,  or  hotel-keepers.  See  vol.  vi,  p.  99  to  106.  The  licence  for  keeping  a 
still  is  lOf.  6<f.  per  annum. 

Juvenis  (Bradford).— We  cannot  suggest  any  method  of  bleaching  cod-liver  oil 
which  might  not  injure  its  quality.  A  process  patented  by  Sir  J.  Murray  is  published 
in  another  part  of  this  number,  but  we  have  no  faith  in  it. 
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X)e//a  (Cheltenham).— The  extract  appears  more  glutihoos  than  usual,  but  we  do 
not  detect  any  defect  in  its  quality. 

B,  F,  L,  (Manchester).— The  brighter  coloured  sample  of  ointment  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred.  • 

Dunehn  (Lancashire).—- We  cannot  answer  the  first  question.  Smoke  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere  is  prejudicial  to  health. 

Amateur  de  Chimie  (Evesham).— FhilUps's  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Highley,  Fleet  Street.    10«.  6</. 

Mr.  Bresson  (Stevenage)  not  having  been  able  to  attend  the  Special  General 
Meeting,  wishes  to  record  his  protest  against  the  factious  opposition  to  the  Council, 
and  recommends  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  Uie 
dispute. 

F.  A,  C.  (Kochdale).*— (1.)  The  registration  fee  for  an  Apprentice  or  Student  is 
two  gnineas. — (2.)  See  the  Pharmacopoeia,  Phillips's  Translation. 

F.  W.  S,  V.  (Deal).— (1.)  Candidates  cannot  be  admitted  to  pass  the  Major 
Examination  xmtil  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age. — (2.)  A  certificate  of  having 
been  engaged  three  or  four  years  as  a  pupil  is  received  as  equivalent  to  indentures. — 
(3.)  A  person  however  young,  inexperienced,  or  ignorant,  may  commence  business 
as  a  Chemist  and  Droggist;  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  he  must  be  not  less  than 
twenty-one,  and  must  be  registered  by  the  Society. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  communication  of  Mr.  Strange,  of  Manchester. 

Adjutor. — (1.)  The  word  anhydrous  is  pronounced  as  it  is  spelt. — (2.)  Bitartrate  of 
soda,  see  vol  xii.,  p.  604. — (3.)  Chromate  of  potash  is  made  by  calcining  chrome-iron 
ore  with  nitre  or  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

M,  P.  S.  (Manchester). — Copying  ink,  see  vol.  xil.,  p.  136. 

M,  P,  S.  (Preston). — Watchmaker's  oil,  see  vol.  xii.,  p.  604. 

JE.  (Bermondsey). — ^We  have  no  recipe  for  "  Jockey.  Club  Bouquet." 

P.  P.— Carpenter's  Manual  of  Physiology.    Churchill.    12».  6rf. 

J.  M.  (Taunton). — (1.)  Taylor  on  Poisons.  Churchill.  12#.  6dL— (2.)  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary;l7,Bloom8bury' Square.— (3.)  Hydrometers  and 
specific  gravity  bottles  are  sold  by  all  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus,  price  from 
\s,  6d,  upwards. 

«7.  T/umas  (Machynleth). — (I.)  Santonine  is  used  as  a  vermifuge,  dosefirom  four 
to  six  grains.--(2.)  Beasley's  Formulary  contains  much  of  the  information  required. 

A  Subscriber  (Mile  End)  will  find  his  question  answered  in  this  number. 

W.  J,  (South wark). — ^The  label  for  Camphorated  Dentifrice  does  not  make  it  liable 
to  stamp  duty.  The  other  label  for  Gregory's  Powder  is  a  case  of  sailing  near  the 
wind,  and  would  be  safer  without  the  recommendation,  although  no  disease  is 
mentioned. 

G.  C.  (Portsmouth).— Tar  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose. 

B,  W.  B.  (Goole). — The  best  excipient  for  calomel  pills  is  conf.  rosse  can.  They 
should  not  be  rolled  in  magnesia,  but  in  starch  or  liquorice  powder. 

A  Sufferer  f  Boston)  shall  be  answered  by  post  if  he  will  give  his  name. 

A^ka, — f  1.)  Skeleton  leaves  are  prepared  by  macerating  the  leaves  in  water  until 
the  soft  parts  have  decayed,  and  then  removing  these  with  a  brush. — (2.)  Shells  are 
polished  by  putting  them  into  weak  acid  and  rubbing  them. 

B,  r.,  M.  p.  iS.— Seethe  above. 

An  Inquirer. — No  dependence  can  be  placed  in  the  indications  of  the  "  weather- 
glass "  or  *'  storm-glass."  The  crystallization  is  modified  by  alteration  of  temperature 
and  other  changes  in  the  st$ite  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Phyiological  Club  will  resume  its  meetings  in  November. 


Es&ATuu.— September  number,  p.  105, /or  4  to  5  per  cent,  read  4  to  *5  per  cent. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmiasion  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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THE  PECUNIARY  OBLIGATIONS  OP  PHARMACEUTICAL 
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"  Ko  person  having  any  feeling  of  honour  or  independence  wonld  entertain  a  wish  to  enjoy  the 
priyileges  of  an  institation,  or  share  in  its  benefits,  withont  also  sharing  in  its  expenses." 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  truth  and  justice  of  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple are  fully  acknowledged,  while  the  application  of  the  principle  to  practice 
is  either  not  recognized  or  becomes  a  subject  of  dispute.  That  which  is  known 
to  be  right  in  theory  is  sometimes  seen  under  a  dinerent  aspect  when  brought 
into  colfision  with  individual  interests,  and  as  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rme, 
there  is  a  natural  disposition  in  the  human  mind  to  claim  the  benefit  of  such 
exceptions.  For  example — the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  or  district,  having  no 
local  Act  for  raising  a  watering  rate,  are  annoyed  by  the  dust.  They  raise  a 
subscription  for  the  purpose,  and  a  committee  is  appointed  to  make  the  needful 
arrangements.  As  this  is  for  the  general  benefit,  it  is  presumed  that  all  will 
contribute,  which  man^r — probably  the  majority— do  without  hesitation.  But 
there  are  many  exceptions — not  that  the  justice  of  the  principle  is  dbputed  — 
but  some  parties  have  their  own  crotchets  about  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  done ;  some  object  to  the  committee,  or  take  umbrage  because  they  were 
not  consulted  at  first ;  some  put  on  an  air  of  indifierence,  knowing  that  it  will 
be  done  whether  thev  contribute  or  not,  and  say  it  is  very  well  for  those  who 
care  about  it  to  pay  the  expenses ;  others  make  it  a  rule  never  to  interfere  with 
public  business ;  others  again  are  never  at  home  when  called  upon,  and  never 
think  of  sending  any  money.  This  is  what  occurs,  we  inight  almost  say,  in  every 
case  in  which  a  public  object  is  carried  out  by  subscriptions  not  enforced  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  There  are  generally  enough  public  spirited  and  liberal  persons, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  the  object,  are  wiUIng  to  pay  rather  more  than 
their  share ;  there  are  always  some  who  will  pay  nothing  unless  they  are  com- 
pelled ;  and  there  is  a  middle  class,  frequently  a  numerous  one,  who  are  willing, 
to  share  the  expense  fairly  with  their  neighbours,  but  who  will  not  submit  to  be 
over-taxed  whue  others  evade  the  payment.  Hence  the  necessity  for  Acts  ot 
Parliament  to  regulate  matters  of  this  kind,  in  which  justice  demands  that  each 
shall  contribute  for  the  general  benefit. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  originated  in  a  defensive  movement.  The  whole 
trade  were  interested  in  the  question,  as  the  threatened  innovation  was  calcu- 
lated to  affect  all  Chemists  and  Druggists.  Some  attended  the  meetings,  others 
stayed  at  home— some  subscribed  various  sums  from  £10  to  10^.,  others  nothing. 
The  result  having  been  satisfactory,  and  the  amount  collected  having  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  defiray  the  expenses,  all  were  content. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  arose  out  of  this  movement,  was  established 
for  the  future  and  permanent  benefit  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  all  were 
invited  to  join  on  payment  of  a  fixed  subscription.  The  inducements  offered 
were  of  two  kinds :  first,  the  advantage  of  union  as  a  means  of  defence ; 
secondly,  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges  of  membership ;— the  former  con- 
sideration being  addressed  to  the  public  spirit,  the  latter  to  the  private  interest 
of  the  Members.  For  a  time  the  former  was  the  stronger  impulse,  but  this  ex- 
citement gradually  subsided  as  the  causes  of  apprehension  ceased  and  were 
forgotten.  Then  the  usual  inquiry,  cut  bono  f  was  raised,  and  the  Members  were 
kept  together  by  the  hope  of  introducing  a  reform  which  should  raise  their 
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status  aad  jprofessional  character,  and  by  the  desire  to  emoy  the  credit  of  being 
identified  with  an  AsBociation  calcnlalsd  to  ineseaae  publiQ  cocifidence.  When 
the  Charter  was  obtained  this  became  a  strong  incentive,  and  the  name  of  the 
Society  wan  paraded  on  labels  and  shop  bills,  and  the  Certificate  of  Membership 
displayed  in  shop  windows.  The  trade  advantages  of  membership  were  thus 
acknowledged,  and  it  could  not  be  denied  tiiat  the  parties  who  voluntarily  esta- 
blished and  maintained  a  Society  at  their  own  expense  for  the  promotion  of  so 
important  a  reform  in  their  profession,  were  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  which 
they  enjoyed.  But  some  Members,  while  they  made  fiill  use  of  this  as  a  recom- 
mendation in  their  dealings  with  the  public,  used  very  different  language  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  Secretary.  In  their  shops  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  was  held  up  as  a  guarantee  of  qualification  and  genuine  drugs ;  in  reply 
to  the  application  for  subscriptions  its  utility  was  called  m  question ;  and  not  a 
few  ceased  to  subscribe  while  they  continued  to  use  the  Society  as  a  puff.  Some 
actually  joined  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership, which  they  retained  without  even  paying  a  second  year's  subscription. 
This  naturally  gave  offence  to  those  Members  who  were  regular  in  their  pay- 
ments, and  who  appealed  to  the  Council,  calling  upon  them  to  administer  justice 
to  all  parties,  and  not  to  allow  persons  to  sail  under  the  colours  of  the  Society 
without  contributing  their  share  to  its  support,  But  the  powers  possessed  by 
the  Council  under  tiie  Charter  were  not  so  clear  and  explicit  on  tiiis  point  as 
to  justify  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law  gainst  the  deHnquents. 

jrassing  over  a  few  years  we  find  the  Charter  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  increased  importance  given  to  the  Society,  by  the  titie  conferred  on  those 
who  are  registered  under  its  authority.  The  evasion  of  the  subscription  by 
persons  retaining  and  exhibiting  the  Certificate  of  Membership  is  met  by  a 
special  provision  in  the  Act,  wmch  also  provides  fbr  the  payment  of  fees  on 
regbtration,  and  admits  to  tiiis  privilege  those  who  were  Members  according 
to  tiie  terms  of  the  Charter.  The  construction  and  intention  of  this  latter 
expression  has  given  rise  to  the  dispute  which  has  involved  the  Society  in  so 
much  annoyance,  and  we  have  been  induced  briefly  to  trace  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  the  present  position  of  affiurs,  for  tfie  purpose  of  placing  the 
question  in  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  true  light. 

In  the  following  letter  our  correspondent  msclaims  the  desire  to  sanction  the 
evasion  of  the  subscription  by  those  who  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Society,  and  we  have  taken  as  our  text  an  extract  from  his  letter,  which 
embodies  the  principle  fbr  which  we  have  been  contending. 

TO  THE  SDITOB  COf  THB  FHAJUKACBinnCAIi  JVUBKAIk, 

SiK, — I  should  not  have  troubled  you  on  tiie  present  occasion,  but  I  am 
forcibly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  leading  articles — ^those  especially  relating 
to  the  proceedings  at  the  late  meeting — ^which  appear  in  tiie  Journal  of  the 
present  month,  are  very  likely  to  misguide  the  ju(^nent  of  its  readers,  and 
convey  to  their  minds  the  impression,  that  the  mover  and  seconder  of  tiie 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  ^  Members  in  Dover,*'  and  those  who  conscientiously 
hold  similar  views,  are  actuated  only  by  a  "  desire  to  put  tiieur  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  theur  neighbours;"  also  to  '^ evade  tiie  payment  rf  their  subscriptions," 
and  induce  their  fellow  Members  to  pursue  a  like  course;  and,  moreover,  that 
they  regard  the  keeping  of  "  their  pecuniary  engagements  "  as  a  matter  of  no 
moment  whatever;  m  short,  a  perfect  "absurdity."  Undoubtedly,  tbere  are 
some  that  will  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  thinking  it  implied,  although  to  assert 
as  much  woidd  be  to  give  utterance  to  an  absolute  libel,  as  affecting  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  the  parties  concerned. 

In  the  Journal  for  September,  the  Memberr  were  clearly  and  ^stinctly 
informed  that  tiie  Council  possessed  "the  power  of  expulsion;"  to  this  might  be 
attributed  the  presumption  that  they,  tiie  Coimcily  would  either  move  or  cause 
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to  be  moved  a  xtw^ation  in  finrthenknoe  of  tbat  power.  Some  few  Memben 
consideEed  tbat  such  a  step  would  be  highly  impoUtic— that  it  would  tend  to 
injure  rather  than  benefit  tne  Society,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  likely  to  increase 
the  hoBtility,  aad  force  the  vexed  question  into  a  court  of  law,  by  which  the 
public  would  become  aoquainted  with  the  details  of  a  controversy  of  which  it 
would  be  better  that  they  should  remain  in  ignorance.  Such  was  evidenlly  the' 
feeling  of  the  ''  Dover  members,"  as  was  plainly  indicated  in  their  advertise- 
ment, the  reading  of  which  was  moved  for  at  the  meeting,  and  which  is  also 
entered  in  the  report  of  the  Transactions. 

The  amendment  was  drawn  up  with  the  like  feeiUng,  and  £:)r  the  purpose  of 
aasiating  in  bringing  the  unpleasant  and  much  to  be  regretted  differences  to  '*  a 
satisfactory  and  harmonious  conclusion  "  without  the  admixture  of  personal  or 
party  excitooient ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the  objections  of  some  of  the  MemberSi 
and  suit  it  te  the  wishes  of  the  Council,  the  words  ^'  in  regard  to  the  bye-laws  of 
Ihe  Society,^'  were  withdrawn.  The  mover  of  the  amendment,  in  the  course  of 
hia  remarks,  did  certainly  make  use  of  the  observations  which  have  been  selected 
and  whidi  form  the  sum  and  substance  of  one  of  the  ''  leaders^^  referred  to,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  intended  to  illustrate  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  point  at  issue,  which  was  treated  as  a  question  of  (Qualification  or 
non-qualificalion  alone,  ^^tirely  apart  and  distinct  from  the  question  of  member- 
shu>  and  snbscnption* 

I  have  no  wish,  ^,  to  enter  into  an  argument  up<»L  this  subject,  but  permit 
me  to  state  that  the  cases  drawn  do  not  appear  exactly  to  the  point,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  have 
gone  back  to  the  dates  of  the  Acts  of  FarUament,  and  no  doubt  the  ^^  Apothe- 
cariea^  Act**  would  hjive  served  that  purpose,  as  it  would  have  shown  the  position 
of  the  exempted  parties  at  the  time  of  the  pasMog  of  that  Act. 

Be  that  as  it  ntay,  I  am  quite  assured  that  no  person  having  any  feeling  of 
honour  or  indepeaduice,  would  ente]*tain  a  wish  to  eapj  the  privileges  of  an 
institution,  or  sluiKe  in  its  benefits,  without  also  sharing  m  its  expenses,  and  I  am 
likewise  sem&le  of  the  fieust  that  no  one  can  be  associated  with  any  Society  of  a 
literary  or  scientific  description,  for  a  less  amount  than  one  guinea  per  annum. 
Still,  there  are  some  thaib  hold  the  opinion  that  the  qualification  should  in  no- 
wise b&  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  the  payment  of  an  annual  subscription, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  consider  as  an  equivalent  for  advantages  received,  and 
not  aa  a  mere  Ux^  as  suggested. 

Opinions  majr  diS«:,  but  whether  Ihe  nuBority  in  a  discussion  hare  or  have  not 
passed  an  exaouna^n,  b  of  no  consequ^ouiie  whatever,  and  can  in  nowise  affect 
the  case,  smoe  it  is  possible  for  a  young  man  to  be  ^'  ground  up  "  in  symbols,* 
and  well*tnl»9ed  in  analyses,  and  jiret  be  wanting  that  judgment,  and  lack,  that 
experiencewhich  time  eione  will  ^ve,  and  which  has  always  been  recognized  by 
the  public,,  and  in  most,  caeess  by  the  legislature,  as  a  test  of  acquirement  and 


I  have  only  now  to  refloat  the  former  sugg^tion,  that  th^e  may  be  some  who 
will  arrive  at  the  conclusbn  set  forth  in  the  commencement  of  thia  letter ;  /if  so, 
I  challense  them  wilh  all  due  deference  to  produce  a  single  expression,  either 
connected  wiith  the  "adrertison^t '*  or  the  amendment,  or  the  language  em-^ 
ployed  by  it»  mover  and  seconder,  that  will  justify^  them  in  so  deciding,  or  warrant 
them  in  forming  a  judgment  at  once  unfair  and  illiberal. 

I  would  t6B(&  you  an  apology  for  this  communication,  but  I  believe.  Sir,  it 
wilL  not  be  needed,  seeing  that,  the  w^rds  ^''selected*'  and  somewhat  severely 
criticised  were  those  used  by  Youxs,  re^ct£ally, 

S^kweU^  Octabsr  I  Uh,  18^3.       «  Jao.  Fmlss. 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  reflect  upon  ihe  hoEOOur  and  integrity  of  the  mover 
and,  aecondsr  of  the  amendment,  or  of  the  Dover  M^nhers,  as  our  corre- 
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spondent  appears  to  suppose,  bnt  simply  to  point  out  the  error  of  treating  the 
€(uestiori  '*  as  a  question  of  qualification  or  non- qualification,  entirely  apart  and 
mstinct  from  the  question  of  membership  and  subscription.*' 

It  is  essentially  a  money  question  and  nothing  else.  With  regard  to  the 
qualification  there  is  no  dispute.  The  qualification  of  the  original  Members 
under  the  Charter  was  assumed,  the  Act  not  being  retrospectiTe,  that  of  future 
Members  will  be  tested  by  examination.  But  there  are  two  conditions  which 
must  be  complied  with  by  those  who  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Society. 
The  first  relates  to  qualification,  the  second  to  payment ;  and  (apart  from  the 
legal  view  of  the  case,  which  we  are  not  now  discussing)  we  have  never  heard 
any  argument  advanced  showing  the  justice  of  exempting  some  parties,  and 
taking  subscriptions  from  others.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  parties  do  not 
desire  the  full  privileges  of  membership,  but  are  content  with  that  of  registra- 
tion, does  not  entitle  Siem  to  evade  the  payment  altogether.  All  that  justice 
requires  is  that  they  shall  pay  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  enjoy.  We 
have  a  vexr  simple  method  of  estimating  this  proportion  by  reference  to  the 
fiees  payable  by  persons  registered  under  the  10th  clause  of  the  Act,  to  which 
scale  of  fees  no  objection  has  been  raised. 

The  amount  payable  for  registration  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  ten 
guineas ;  for  the  additional  privileges  of  full  membership  five  guineas.  The  sum 
of  ten  guineas  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  subscription  of  a  guinea.  Conse- 
quently the  Members  under  the  Charter  receive  an  equivalent  for  their  sub- 
scriptions in  the  status  they  enjoy  as  registered  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and' 
f  fi " 


the  additional  privileges  of  full  membership  are  thrown  in  without  further  pay- 
ment in  consideration  of  their  past  services  in  establishing  the  Society. 

The  above  estimate  deduced  from  the  sccde  of  fees,  is  in  our  opinion  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  relative  value  of  the  privileges  of  registration  and  of 
full  membership ;  as  the  register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  wiU  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  create  a  distinct  boundiuy  line  between  the  recognized  Pharma- 
ceutists and  the  unqualified  Druggists  or  hucksters.  The  trade  advantages  of 
this  distinction  will  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  Society,  and  although  it  is 
probable  that  a  large  majority  of  the  registered  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  be  Members,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
their  siatm  as  Pharmaceuticid  Chemists  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  privileges  of  full  membership. 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  enlarging  upon  a  subject  which  appears  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  a  Society  having  some  pretensions  to  science,  and  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  professional  status  of  the  parties  concerned ;  but 
we  must  deal  with  human  nature  as  we  find  it,  and  when  we  see  so  much  dis- 
position to  evade  the  payment  of  the  small  fee  or  subscription  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  vitality  and  lespectability  of  the  Society,  and  when  we  hear  doctrines 
put  forth  founded  on  a  one-sided  view  of  the  question,  and  calculated  to 
encourage  such  evasions,  we  advise  the  Members  seriously  to  consider  whether 
the  Society  is  worthy  of  support  ?  If  it  be,  by  whom  is  it  to  be  supported  ? 
Is  it  to  be  supported  by  contributions  from  all  who  sail  under  its  colours  and 
derive  trade  advantages  from  their  connexion  with  it,  whether  by  registration 
or  membership  ?  or  are  those  who  enjoy  two-thirds  of  the  privileges  to  pay 
notkiug,  while  the  entire  expense*  is  borne  by  those  who  also  enjoy  that  wlucn 
is  worth  one-third  more? 

We  accept  Mr.  Fells'  illustration  of  the  Apothecaries^  Act,  and  adhere  to  the 
principle  then  acted  upon.  The  Apothecaries  who  were  in  practice  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1815  were  allowed  to  continue  in  practice  unmolested. 
They  were  invited  to  join  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  on  ccmpliance  with  the 
regulations,  and  on  payment  of  the'  fees.  Failing  to  do  this,  they  were  not 
registered  or  in  any  wajr  identified  with  the  Society. ' 

Chemists  and  Druggists  who  were  in  business  before  the  paiSsing  of  the 
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t^harmacy  Act,  are  allowed  to  continue  m  business  unmolested.  They  hiave 
been  invited  to  join  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  on  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions and  on  payment  of  the  fees  or  subscriptions.  Failing  to  do  this,  they  ape 
not  registered  or  in  any  way  identified  with  the  Society. 

In  the  case  of  the  Apothecaries  the  fees  were  required  in  one  pajirment. 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  are  accommodated  by  the  option  of  paying  either  a 
life-fee  or  an  annual  subscription.  The  duration  of  the  privilege  depends  on  the 
amount  paid — ^if  a  life-fee,  the  privilege  is  for  life ;  if  an  annual  payment,  the 
privilege  is  for  the  year.  The  pecuniary  obligation  is  the  same,  wnether  ready 
money  is  required  or  credit  is  given. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  DISCORD. 

When  a  dispute  arises  in  a  family,  or  in  a  society,  nobody  cares  what  is  the 
cause  of  it.  Persons  not  interested  in  the  matter  dismiss  it  in  a  summary  way, 
with  the  remark,  "  It  is  a  quarrelsome  family,"  or  "  The  society  is  going  to 
pieces."  The  merits  of  the  question  are  not  understood,  except  by  the  parties 
concerned — sometimes  not  even  by  themselves ;  it  is  enough  for  others  to  know 
that  certain  of  their  neighbours  are  engaged  in  the  foolish  occupation  of  a 
quarrel,  in  which  it  is  presumed  that  both  sides  are  in  the  wrong,  altnough  there 
may  be  a  diiference  in  the  degree. 

Such  is  the  cloud  which  has  lately  hung  over  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and 
such  are  the  remarks  which  we  hear  occasionally  from  persons  who  neither  know 
nor  care  what  is  the  nature,  origin,  or  probable  duration  of  the  malady.  There 
are  those  who  long  a^o  predicted  that  the  Chemists  could  not  work  together  or 
conduct  the  afiairs  of  their  body  harmoniously,  and  who  begin  to  exult  in  their 
own  penetration,  judging  from  recent  symptoms  that  there  is  *^  rottenness  in 
Denmark,"  and  that  their  prophecy  is  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  injury  to  the  '^  fair  fame  "  of  a  society  is  not  the  only  damage  which 
results  from  discord  among  its  Members.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  mis- 
fortune its  functions  are  arrested,  its  constitution  impaired,  and  its  physical 
strength  wasted  in  febrile  excitement  and  delirium.  But  as  in  some  cusorders 
a  cutaneous  eruption  or  an  attach  of  fever. will  sometimes  brin^  out  and  dispel 
the  latent  seeds  of  disease,  and  after  the  crisis  is  over,  the  constitution  resumes 
its  healthy  vigour,  and  the  patient  becomes  more  robust  than  he  was  before  the 
attack,  so  in  a  society  in  wnich  there  may  have  been  lurking  some  feelings  of 
discontent  or  disaffection,  the  dislodgement  of  the  offensive  matter  may  reueve 
the  congestion,  the  application  of  suitable  remedies  may  restore  the  functions  of 
those  organs  which  nad  been  in  a  morbid  state,  and  the  constitution  thus 
recovering  its  tone  and  energv,  not  only  survives  the  shock,  but  being  relieved 
from  the  latent  causes  of  indisposition,  acquires  a  healthy  vigour  which  it  did 
not  previously  possess. 

This  process  of  cure  is,  we  believe,  about  to  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

During  several  months  the  attention  of  the  Council  has  been  diverted  from 
the  important  duties  which  pressed  upon  them,  and  engaged  in  resisting  oppo- 
sition, and  endeavouring  to  bring  the  questions  on  which  a  dispute  had  been 
raised,  to  a  favourable  termination.  In  the  month  of  June,  when  the  pressure 
of  business  was  most  urgent,  and  attended  with  no  little  difficulty,  the  Society 
was  paralysed,  its  vitality  suspended,  and  the  hands  of  the  Council  tied.  Subse- 
quently much  valuable  time  has  been  wasted  in  re-discussing  questions  previously 
settled,  and  in  vain  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  disaffected.  But  the  crisis  is 
over,  the  source  of  the  disease  has  been  probed  and  laid  open ;  and  the  Council 
having  resumed  the  business  of  the  Society  in  earnest,  may  hope  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  been  beset.  It  has  been  necessary,  as 
reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  (page  201  of  this  number),  to  obtain 
CounseFs  opinion  on  some  questions  which  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  suspension 
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of  business,  and  the  consequent  delay  in  tbe  examination  and  admission  of 
candidates,  and  the  Testth  has  shown  the  policy  of  acting  under  legal  adyiec 
whenever  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  construction  of  the  laws.  The  course  to  be 
taken  being  now  clearly  defined,  the  Council  wiU  proceed  with  their  duties 
without  hesitation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  diat  the  questions  which  have  been  made  *tiie  sources 
of  dispute  and  difficulty  have  been  temporary  and  ephemeral  in  'their  nature. 
They  relate  to  circumstances  which  cannot  occut  again — namely,  liie  mode  and 
terms  of  admission  of  Members  under  Ittws  now  obsolete.  The  admiffinon  of 
future  Members  will  either  be  imder  the  tenth  clause  of  the  Act,  which  is  clear 
and  explicit,  or  under  the  2nd  Bye-law,  which  refers  to  Associates  of  1842. 
There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  recurrence  of  the  annoyance  which 
has  lately  taken  place  on  these  questions,  nor  can  any  injury  or  inconyemence 
to  any  parties  arise  from  the  course  which  has  been  adopted.  The  odium  which 
has  been  brought  on  the  Society  by  the  recent  disagreement  ~will  gradually 
subside,  and  although  the  public  win  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  dispute,  the  fact  that  it  ever  existed  will  be  forgotten,  except  by 
the  Membex^  of  the  Society,  whose  experience  has  taught  them  the  impolicy  of 
internal  dissension.  

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PHARMAJOEDTICAL  SOdETT. 

HiTHBKTo  the  organization  of  the  Society  has  scarcely  assumed  a  reg^ar 
and  official  character ;  for  although  the  correspondence  has  alwa;^6  been  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  local  secretaries,  no  specific  regulations  exist  with 
r^ard  to  the  appointment  of  these  officers.  As  we  stated  in  our  number  for 
January,  1853,  many  of  the  local  secretaries  have  acted  Toluntarily  in  that 
capacity,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  brethren  and  the  advantage  of  the 
.  Society,  without  any  official  appointment.  In  numerous  instances  the  secretary  in 
London  has  continued  to  communicate  with  the  Member  who  happened  to  be  his 
first  correspondent  in  the  town,  and  who  has  thus  acquired  the  position  of  local 
secretaij.  In  other  cases  the  appointments  hove  been  made  by  the  Members 
at  meetings  held  for  the  despatch  of  business  connected  with  the  Society.  In 
the  month  of  December  last  year  a  circular  was  issued  to  all  the  local  secre- 
taries on  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  Members  under  the  Bye-law  of  Novem- 
ber,  and  on  that  occasion  it  was  ascertained  that  many  of  the  parties  were  not 
aware  of  the  precise  nature  of  their  office ;  some  did  not  previously  understand 
that  thoy  were  considered  as  local  secretaries,  although  th^  had  ^orxesponded 
with  the  Secretary  for  several  years  on  the  business  of  the  Society. 

^  The  Council,  in  their  last  Annual  Keport  in  the  month  of  May,  taking  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Members  in  the 
several  provincial  towns  throughout  the  kingdom  to  the  advantage  of  organiza- 
tion among  themselves,  and  recommended  that  meetings  be  held  in  the  several 
towns  as  early  as  might  be  convenient  after  the  Anniversary,  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  Local  Secretaries  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  lett^  firom  a  correspondent  revives  the  subject,  and  also  con- 
tains a  proposition  which  we  think  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Members.  We 
allude  to  the  organization  of  local  unions  comprising  towns  in  easy  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  and  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  attend  the  General 
Jleetings  of  the  Society.  By  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  the  business  of  the 
Society  would  become  more  extensively  known  and  imderstood,  and  the 
Members  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis  would  fed  more  identified 
with^  the  Society,  they  would  have  an  opportimity  of  making  known  their 
opinions,  and  would  tdke  more  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

TO  TBE  BDITOB  OF  TBB  PHABMACBUTlCAIt  JOOBITAL. 

Sm, — When  I  received  the  intimation  of  the  recent  Special  General  Meeting, 
my  impression  was  that  the  Council  had  taken  an  impolitic  step.    I  thought  it 
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waa  calculated  to  give  an  exaggerated  importance  to  an  agitation  which  ap- 
peared to  be  as  reckless  as  it  was  ill-advB«d.  And  what  took  place  at  toe 
meeting  I  think  proved  that  that  impression  was  not  ^oundless;  for  there  the 
opposition  was  revealed  in  its  full  dimensions — paltry  m  number  and  as  paltry 
in  the  talent  displayed.  Now,  however,  I  am  glad  that  that  meeting  did  take 
place,  as  it  proved  that  the  Council  has  the  full  confidence  of  the  Society,  a  fact 
which  will  probably  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  annoyances  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected.  I  see  it  was  mooted,  although  in  an  irregular  way,  that  the 
Journal  shoidd  be  discontinued.  The  parentage  of  this  proposal  was  obvious 
enough— for  one  of  the  twin  agitators  cnarged  the  Journal  with  *'*' indoctrinating^^ 
the  country  members,  while  the  other  denounced  it  in  terms  which  would  have 
been  mere  appropriately  applied  to  the  Inquisition  or  Juggenuint,  or  amr  otiier 
hideous  engine  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  In  answer  to  the  first,  I,  as  a  Country 
Member,  beg  to  sajr  that  the  Journal  ** indoctrinates"  ns  only  in  what  appears 
to  ourselves  to  be  just  and  fair  and  reasonable;  and  further,  that  a  man  who 
thinks  for  himself  does  not  necessarily  bully  and  bluster  as  if  he  were  the  very 
autocrat  of  thinkers,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  mere  mental  serfs.  To  the  other 
I  would  say  that  the  forcible  feeble  style  of  speaking  does  not  generally  indicate 
intellectual  superiority — on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  tone  assigned  by  a  rather  high 
authority  to  ^'the  wrathful  dove  or  most  magnanimous  mouse." 

I  trust  the  good  sense  of  the  Society  will  not  for  a  moment  tolerate  the  pro-' 
posal  to  discontinue  the  Journal.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  the  very  breath  of  the 
Society,  and  so  long  as  the  same  talent  is  displayed  which  has  hitherto  marked 
its  management,  I  think  we  should  be  proud  of  having  such  an  organ.  Not  that 
I  consider  it  absolutely  perfect,  or  fiiHy  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sencfral 
body  of  Pharmaceutists ;  for  it  has  often  struck  me  tnat  there  is  too  targe  ^ 
proportion  of  the  purely  soientific  in  it,  as  if  the  wants  of  the  trader  were  of 
mferior  importance  to  those  of  the  man  of  science.  The  Pharmaceutist,  as 
embodying  both  those  characters,  has  a  corresponding  yariety  of  tastes ;  and 
therefore,  while  providing  food  for  his  brain,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Ins 
daily  bread  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  mental  exertions. 

Aa  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  your  patience,  I  shall  now  state  the 
immediate  object  I  had  in  thus  addressmg  you.  It  is  to  suggest  to  the  Council 
the  advisability  of  devising  a  system  of  local  organization,  by  which  the  Society 
may  give  an  united  expression  of  opinion  on  any  subject  affecting  the  whole. 
At  present  we  are  merely  disjecta  membra — scattered  here  and  these — no- 
minally bound  together  but  practically  separated  "  far  as  the  poles  asunder." 
This  state  of  things  would  of  course  be  aggravated  a  hundred-fold  if  we  had 
no  medium  of  communication  and  intelligence  such  as  the  Journal ;  but  ae  it  is, 
we  are  too  much  isolated  to  give  effective  utterance  to  the  general  views  of  the 
Society.  From  our  position,  the  Country  Members  are  spectators  of,  ratiier  than 
actors  in,  the  doings  of  the  Society.  Had  local  organization  existed  we  would 
not— aa  on  a  recent  occasion — have  seen  a  Member  assume  the  leadership  of 
2000  Country  Members  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  even  though  it  was 
with  no  other  intention  than  to  give  rhetoncal  SSeet  to  his  arguments.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  the  immediate  organization  of  Local  Unions,  with  secretaries 
under  the  direct  surveillance  of  the  metropolitan  officials;  such  Unions  to 
comprise  those  towns  in  easy  communication  with  each  other ;  and  each  Union 
to  send  a  delegate  to  the  General  Meeting  in  London  or  Edinburgh,  as  the  case 
may  be.  UntS  we  have  some  such  mode  of  united  action,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Society  will  not  exercise  its  legitimate  influence  over  its  own  Members  and  the 
public  at  large ;  and  now  that  we  form  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  coimtry,  we 
should  lose  no  time  in  proving  we  are  fully  equal  to  its  corresponding  obligations. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Montrose^  Oct.  18,  1853.  (xeobob  Busbeix. 
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THE  PLATE  LICENCE. 

Sbvshal  correspondents  have  inquired,  whether  the  regulations  now  in  force 
with  regard  to  the  plate  licence  affect  the  interest  of  Chemists  who  sell  smelling- 
bottles  having  silver  caps.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  not  altered,  but  we  have 
ascertained  on  inquiry,  that  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  evasion  of  the  law, 
chiefly  by  the  makers  of  gold  and  silver-headed  canes  and  other  fancy  goods, 
the  authorities  have  resolved  to  use  extra  diligence  in  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  The  following  paragraph  is  extracted  from  the  fUustrated  News 
of  October  1 : — 

Plate  Licences.— On  Tuesday  the  Stamp  Office  commenced  the  issue  of  licences 
to  deal  in  plate,  to  remain  in  force  until  the  31st  of  July,  1854.  Tobacconists, 
walking-stick  and  umbrella  manufacturers,  whip-makers,  and  all  other  trades 
making  or  selling  wares  mounted  with  the  precious  metals  are  considered  dealers  in  plate  ; 
and  as  the  new  stamp  duties  are  to  be  rigorously  enforced,  such  parties  vending 
articles  into  which  silver  and  gold  are  worked,  unless  licensed,  will  be  liable  to  a 
penalty. 

Chemists  who  sell  silver  or  gold-mounted  smelling-bottles  are  liable  to  the 
penalties  if  unlicensed,  provided  the  weight  of  silver  in  any  one  article  is  not 
less  than  6  dwts.,  or  the  weight  of  gold  2  dwts. 

The  amount  payable  for  licence  to  sell  silver  or  gold  goods  exceeding  the 
above  weights,  is  £2  16«.  This  amount  is  further  increased  if  the  quantity  of 
silver  exceeds  30  ozs. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the  purchase  of 
unstamped  medicines  which  ought  to  be  stamped,  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue,  may  require  a  supply  of  smelling-bottles  for  a 
similar  purpose.  It  will^  therefore,  be  prudent  to  pay  attention  to  the  weight 
of  the  silver  caps  of  smelling  bottles,  for  if  any  of  these  exceed  5  dwts.  the 
vendor  is  liable  to  the  penalty  unless  licensed.  It  should  also  be  known,  that 
the  fact  that  any  of  these  goods  are  alloyed  (or  adulterated)  with  other  metals 
.  would  not  afiect  the  calculation  of  the  quantity,  as  all  goods  sold  as  silver  are 
held  to  be  silver  so  far  as  the  licence  is  concerned. 


THE  TEA,  COFFEE,  CHOCOLATE,  AND  PEPPER  LICENCE. 

A  PART  of  the  financial  scheme  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
,  consisted  in  increasing  the  amount  payable  for  the  licence  to  sell  tea,  conee, 
chocolate,  and  pepper,  by  adding  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  rental 
exceeding  £50.  Urgent  remonstrances  having  been  made  against  this  proposal, 
especially  by  persons  only  desiring  to  sell  one  of  the  articles  on  the  list,  imd 
who  would  have  been  subject  to  the  entire  tax,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer reconsidered  the  subject,  and  the  law  remains  as  it  was.  The  amount 
payable  for  licence  to  sell  tea,  cofi*ee,  chocolate,  and  pepper,  is  1  Is,  *7^d,  per 
annum.  Chemists  may  sell  pepper  mixed  or  for  medicinal  use,  but  if  they  sell 
it  for  domestic  purposes  they  are  liable  to  the  tax  for  licence. 

The  59th  Geo.  UI.,  c.  53,  s.  21,  exempts  cayenne  pepper  from  licence  duty. 

No  licence  is  required  for  the  sale  of  vinegar,  the  duty  being  paid  by  the 
manufacturer. 


SOI 

TRANSACTIONS 
THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


At  a  Meeting  of  Council  held  on  the  7th  of  September,  the  Secretary 
reported  the  Resolutions  passed  at  the  Special  General  Meeting  on  the  6th : — 

"  J^  was  Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  Society  having  at  a  Special 
General  Meeting  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  declared  the  conduct  of  William 
Dickinson  to  be  mcompatible  with  his  position  and  functions  as  a  representative 
of  the  Society,  and  his  conduct  appearing  to  the  Council  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  his  office,  he  is  hereby  required  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  same/^ 

In  accordance  with  Bye-law,  sec.  17,  clause  1, 

"  It  was  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  furnish  Mr.  Dickinson 
with  the  charges  against  him,  setting  forth  acts  and  printed  statements  which 
are  considered  derogatory  to  his  character  as  a  Member  of  the  Council,  of 
which  they  require  explanation.'* 

"  The  Members  of  the  Society  having,  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  held  on 
the  6th  instant,  declared  that  the  conduct  of  William  Bastick  is  incompatible 
with  the  position  and  functions  of  a  person  holding  a  responsible  office  in  the 
Society,  it  was  resolved  that  he  be  now  removed^  from  the  Board  of  £q(* 
aminers." 

A   8PSC1AI.  MSETING  OF  THE  COUNCUi 

Was  held  on  the  14th  of  September,  "to  consider  certain  questions  relating  to 
the  Bye-laws,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  arising  out  of  the  Special 
General  Meeting.*' 

This  Meeting  was  summoned  by  the  President,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation 
which  had  been  made  to  him,  which  led  him  to  doubt  whether  the  Council  had 
the  power  to  remove  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  from  his  office  during 
the  current  year  for  which  he  had  been  appointed. 

On  this  question  and  some  others  which  had  arisen  in  reference  to  the  Bye- 
laws,  it  was  considered  expedient  to  obtain  Counsel's  opinion.  It  was  therefore 
resolved,  ^  That  the  Resolution  of  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Council,  relating  to 
Mr.  Bastick  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  be  rescinded." 

'^  That  in  order  to  clear  up  questions  which  have  arisen  or  may  arise  in  reference 
to  the  Bye-laws  and  the  mode  of  carrying  the  Pharmacy  Act  into  effiect,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  advice  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  be  obtained,  and  that  a  Committee 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject,  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Messrs.  Bell,  Garden,  Sandford,  and  Squire,  to  form  such  Committee." 

The  Committee  met  on  the  20th  of  September,  in  conference  with  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt,  and  after  a  lengthened  discussion  of  the  special  questions  on  which  his 
opinion  was  desired,  as  well  as  the  general  position  of  the  Society,  and  the  course 
which  the  Council  ought  to  adopt  under  existing  circumstances,  Mr.  Colt  (who 
attended  as  solicitor)  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  case  in  writing  embod^^ing  the 
substance  of  the  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  with  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  thereon. 

From  what  transpired  during  the  conference,  the  Committee  were  fully 
satisfied  that  the  Council  were  bound  to  carry  the  Bye-laws  into  effect  without 
delay,  regularly  sanctioned  and  confirmed  as  they  were;  and  that  if  they  had 
neglected  to  do  so,  because  some  Members  had  denied  their  legality  and  obtained 
a  legal  opinion  |n  some  respects  at  variance  with  them,  they  would  have  incurred 
serious  responsibility. 
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CASE  FOB  THX   OFINIOir  OF  COUNSEL. 

Heubwith  are  left  copies  of  the  Charter  of  Incorporation ;  of  the  Bye-laws 
made  in  June,  1851,  in  pursuance  of  the  Charter;  of  the  Act  15th  and  16th 
Vict.,  c.  56 ;  of  Two  additional  Bye-laws  made  in  Kovendser,  1852 ;  and  of  a 
general  Code  of  Bye-laws,  made  in  June,  1853. 

Upon  the  construction  of  these  documents,  questions  have  been  raised,  and  the 
opimon  of  Counsel  is  requested  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  upon 
the  points  hereafter  referred  to. 

Ist.  Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  an  announcement  was  made  l>y  ihe 
Council  of  the  Sodel?^  tliat  candidates  api9l3ring  before  Hie  Ist  of  May,  1853,  to 
be  examined,  with  a  view  of  becoming  Memben  or  Asmxsiates  of  the  Society, 
would  be  subjected  to  a  more  lenient  Excmdna&m  than  sobaequent  applicants. 
Upwards  of  200  persons  made  application  accordingly,  and  it  was  arranged  by 
the  Council  that  tiie  Board  of  Esaminen  diould  meet  twiee  or  tJurectimes  dniing 
each  month,  to  proceed  with  their  Examination,  taking  ihem  in  rotation,  on  the 
understandmg  that  they  should  aU  he  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  lenient 
ISxamhiOtion, 

A  portion  of  the  applicants  above  mentioned  passed  fheir  Examination,  and 
were  adnutted  feiob  to  M  Mf^,  1858.  Between  Ist  May  and  the  1st  July, 
1853,  there  were  no  Examinations.  A  considerable  number  were  not  examined 
until  after  the  Ist  July,  1858,  and  smte  an^e  Ml  waiiing  Aetr  turn. 

The  attention  of  Counsel  is  directed  to  the  Bve-laws  of  June,  1851,  section  2 ; 
to  the  Act  15  and  16  Vic,  c.  5€l,  see.  1,  to  the  uutt  that  the  appHcalions  referred 
to,  weee  made  prior  to  the  date  of  the  later  Bye-laws ;  to  the  Bye*lawB  of  June, 
1853,  sec.  1,  Nos.  2,  6,  and  7  ;  section  10,  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11. 

Q.  The  Council  desire  to  be  ad¥ised  whether  the  date  of  the  applications  will 
justify  the  Society  in  plaoing  -such  of  the  parties  referred  to,  as  were  not  admitted 
prior  to  May,  1853,  m  the  same  positicm  with  regard  to  Subscriptions,  which 
they  would  have  occupied  if  they  had  passed  their  Examination,  and  been 
admitted  before  the  Ist  July,  1858f 

A.  I  am  of  opinion  ^lat  the  dale  of  the  apphatUone  will  not  jusHfy  the  Society  in 
placing  such  €f  the  parties  inferred  to,  as  were  not  admitted  prior  to  May,  1853,  m 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  subscriptions  which  they  would  have  occupied  if  they 
had  passed  their  eaeaminationand  been  admitted  before  1st  July,  1853.— *J.  Tmn 

fjlATT. 

2ad.  The  attention  of  Counsel  is,  in  the  second  plaae,  directed  to  the  Bye-laws 
of  November,  1852,  No.  1,  and  to  the  Bye-law»of  June,  1&&3,  sec.  1,  Noa.  2  and  7. 

In  reference  to  these  prorisions,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  parties 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  first-mentioned  Bye-law,  were  not  elected  as 
Members  imtil  after  the  1  st  July,  1858,  although  the^  applied  for  admiseaon  in  due 
time;  also  that  the  amount  of  the  Annual  Subscription,  although  not  fipecified  in 
Bye-law  No.  2,  is  stated  in  Bye-law  No.  7. 

Q.  The  Council  desire  to  be  advised  whether  the  persons  referred  to  can  now 
be  admitted,  subject  to  the  payment  of  Annual  Subscriptions  of  One  Guinea  ? 

A.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Ae  persons  referred  to  cannot  now  be  admitted,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  Annual  Subscriptions  of  One  Guinea.--J.  Tibd  Fkatt. 

3rd.  The  attention  of  Counsel  is  in  the  third  place  divected  to  the  Bye-4aws  of 
June,  1851,  sec.  1,  Nos.  3  and  4;  to  the  Bye-law  of  November,  1852,  Nos.  1 
and  2 ;  and  to  the  Act  15th  and  Jk6th  Vic,  ^c.  56,  «bc.  1,  2,  5,  6,  and  10. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  dass-of  persons  who  were  neither  AModates 
of  the  Society  prior  to  the  1st  Juky,  1842,  nor  established  in  .busioess  puor  to  the 
18th  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty^ihree,  but  who  applied 
for  admisBion  in  conformity  with  the  Bye-laiw  No.  X,  of  NovemJ}er,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ffly-two,  and  have  been  elected. 

Q.  The  Council  desire  to  be  advised  whether  these  persons  have  been  legally 
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^eeted,  and  wli^her  ike  Registrar  can  properly  place  tkem  upon  the  register  of 
F^hamiBoeatieal  Chemists. 

A.  lam  of  apmion  that  these  penona  have  been  legally  elected^  and  tJiat  the 
lUgistrar  ean  prtfperhf  plaee  them  vptm  the  regitter  &f  Pharmaeeutieal  ChefMStB. — 
J.  TioTD  Pratt. 

4th.  The  attention  of  Counsel  is  in  the  next  place  directed  to  the  Charter, 
Imes  237,  8,  and  9 ;  to  the  Act  1 5th  and  I6th  Yic,  c  56,  sec.  1 ;  and  to  the  Bye- 
laws  of  June,  1853,  sec.  6,  No.  4. 

Q.  The  Council  desire  to  be  advised  whether  they  ha¥«  the  power  to  remove 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examines  during  the  current  year  for  which  he  was 
elected,  in  the  event  of  their  considering  it  f^visable  so  to  do  ? 

A.  Under  the  ^ye-lawe  ofJune^  1653,  eec.  6,  No.  4,  (he  Council  are  to  appoint 
a  Beard  of  Exaamnere  for  each  year ;  in  my  opinion^  therefore,  the  Examiners  when 
elected  are  elected  for  oneyeavyond  though  in  the  Charter j  lines  237,  8,  and  $» 
there  is  power  to  make  a  bye'law  for  JUling  up  any  vacancy  in  case  qf  death,  Sfc.  ; 
hull  as  there  is  no  SyC'law  on  the  subject  of  removal  of  officers,  ffc,,  the  Caimcil 
have  not,  I  think,  the  power  to  remove  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  during 
the  current  year  for  which  he  was  elected,  in  the  eeent  of  the  QouncU  considering  it 
desirabU  so  to  do,-^^  Tidd  Fxatt. 

5th.  The  attention  of  Counsel  is  in  the  last  place  directed  to  the  Code  of  Bye- 
laws  made  in  Jime,  1853,  and  to  the  confirmation  thereof  by  a  Special  Greneral 
Meeting  of. the  Society,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  latter  confirmation 
is  in  the  following  form : — 

"I hereby  certify  ray  confirmation  and  approFval  of  the  annexed  Bye-laws, 
^'  confirmed  and  approved  at  a  Special  (general  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
"  Society  of  Great  Britain,  held  on  the  11th  ult.,  for  the  space  of  one  year  firom 
"  this  date,  and  subject  to  the  decision  of  a  Court  of  Law  upon  the  legal  questions 
^^  which  have  arisen  or  may  arise  in  reference  to  any  of  them. 

"  WhitehaU,  I7(h  June,  1853.''  (Signed)  "  Palmebstok. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Talidil^  of  these  Bye-laws  has  been  impugned,  and 
^tluit  legal  advice  has  been  obtained  with  a  view  of  raising  certain  questions  in  a 
Court  of  Law, 

Q.  The  Council  desire  to  be  advised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Bye-laws  of  June, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  ^nerally  as  to  the  course  to 
be  laken  in  reference  thereto  under-existing  circumatances. 

A.  By  the  \5  fr  >6  Viet,,  c.  56,  §  2,  ^  Council  are  authorised  to  make  and 
establish  Bye-laws,  as  they  shall  deem  proper  and  necessary,  for  the  purposes  con^ 
templated  by  the  Charter,  or^ihat  Act,  provided  such  Bye-laws  shall  be  confirmed  and 
approved  by  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  by  one 
of  Her  Majesty* S' principal  Secretaries  of  State,  lam  of  opinion  that  the  Bye-laws 
of  June,  1853,  confirmed  and  approved  by  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers, and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  are  valid 
and  legal,  and  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  Society,  untU  they  have  been  set 
cuide  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  It  appears  to  me,  that  as  the  Special 
General  Meeting  of  the  Members  confirmed  the  Bye-laws,  without  any  reference  to 
time,  ^c,  there  is  no  proviso  in  the  Act  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Unat  (he  operation  of  them  for  the  space  of  one  year,  or  subject  to  the  opinion  of 
a  Court  of  Law  upon  any  legal  question  which  may  have  arisen,  or  may  arise,  in 
reftrence  to  any  of  them, — John  Tn>i>  Pbatt,  27th  Sept,,  1858. 

In  consequence  of  the  answer  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  to  the  first  question,  the 
following  circular  has  been  issued  for  the  information  of  candidates  about  to 
present  themselves  for  examination.  According  to  the  Bye-laws  in  ibrce  at  the 
iime«of  ihe  applications  of  the  oandidatea  to  whom  the  question  jrefisrs,  they 
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would  have  been  admissible  as  Anntud  Subscribers,  namely,  Associates  lialf-a- 
guinea.  Members  one  guinea  per  annum.  The^  effect  of  the  Bye-laws  now  in 
force  is  to  substitute  fees  for  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  period  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  the  change  should  take  place  was  the  Ist  of  July,  1858. 
As  tibe  delay  in  the  examination  of  the  candidates  who  applied  before  the  1st  of 
May,  arose  from  circumstances  not  under  their  control,  trie  Council  made  the 
announcement  stated  in  the  first  question,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
parties  would  have  been  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  in  force  at  the  time 
of  their  application.  Unforeseen  events  having  interfered  with  the  arrangements 
contemplated  in  the  Bye-laws,  the  Council  were  desirous  of  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  the  regulations  by  adhering  to  this  understanding.  But  it  appears 
that  the  terms  of  the  Bye-laws  do  not  admit  of  such  construction,  as  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  examination  must  precede  the  admission,  and  those  who  were 
not  examined  prior  to  July  1st  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  persons  admitted  prior 
to  that  date.  The  Board  of  Examiners,  however,  have  oedded  to  meet  the  re* 
quirements  of  such  cases  by  granting  a  reasonable  indulgence  with  regard  to 
uie  time  of  paying  the  fees,  which  in  other  cases  are  payable  on  the  day  of 
examination. 

Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  17,  Bloonubwry  Square, 
Sib, — Some  candidates  having  had  their  names  placed  on  the  list  for  Examina- 
tion biefore  the  Ist  of  May,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  be  admissiUe  as 
Members  or  Associates  on  payment  of  annual  gubscripttonsj  according  to  the  Bye-laws 
of  that  time,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  new  Bye-laws  having  come  in  force,  the 
fees  enumerated  in  the  enclosed  statement  must,  in  future,  be  substituted  for  annual 
subscriptions,  except  in  the  cases  of  persons  who  were  connected  with  the  Society  as 
Members,  Associates,  or  Kegistered  Apprentices  or  Students,  prior  to  the  1st  of  July, 
1853.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gbobgb  W.  Smith,  Secretary. 

FEIS  PAYABLE  ON  EXAMINi^TION  AND  BEQISTBATION. 

The  Classical  Examination  and  Begistration  as  an  Apprentice  or 

Student *. Two  Guineas. 

The  Minor  Examination,  and  Registration  as  an  Assistant Three  Guineas. 

Or  if  not  a  Registered  Apprentice Five  Guineas. 

The  Major  Examination,  and  Registration  as  a  Pharmaceutical 

Chemist Five  Guineas. 

Or  if  not  a  Registered  Assistant    Ten  Guineas. 

Registered  Apprentices  or  Students  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  Associates. 

Registered  Assistants  are  admitted  as  Associates  without  any  additional  payment. 

Registered  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  on  commencing  business,  are  eligible  for 
election  as  Life  Members  of  the  Society  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  five  guineas. 

iV.0.~ Associates  and  Registered  Apprentices  or  Students,  who  were  such  prior 
to  the  1st  of  July,  1853,  are  subject  to  the  following  regulations,  their  annual  sub- 
scriptions being  in  lieu  of  the  fees  payable  on  examination  and  registration  by  per- 
sons not  connected  with  the  Society  before  that  date. 

BTE-LAWS,  SEC.  1. 

"  Associates,  being  such  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1853,  shall  pay  the  annual 
subscription  of  lOs.  6J. 

**  Associates?  admitted  as  such  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1853,  shall,  upon  be- 
coi;Ding  Members,  pay  the  Annual  Subscription  of  one  guinea,  or  in  lieu  thereof  the 
sum  of  ten  guineas  as  a  Life  Member's  subscription. 

*'  Registered  Apprentices  and  Students,  being  such  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1853,  shall  pay  the  annual  subscription  of  lOs.  ed, 

'*  Registered  Apprentices  or  Students,  admitted  as  such  prior  to  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1853,  shall,  upon  becoming  Members,  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
Associates  admitted  before  that  date." 

AT  A  MEBTINO  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

Held  on  the  5th  October— 
The  President  reported,  that  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
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tcaQ8piced%8ub8eqaently  to  the  meetuig  of  the  Council  on  the  7th  September, 
the  Committee  appointed  on  that  day  had  thought  it  advisable  to  delay  the  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  refer  the  matter  for  the  further  consider- 
.  ation  of  the  Council. 

In  accordance  with  Bye-law,  sec.  17,  clause  1,  it  was  resolved — 

^  That  William  Dickinson  be  called  upon  to  explain  his  conduct  as  a  Member 

of  the  Council  in  his  systematic  opposition  to  its  decisions,  and  his  endeavours 

to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  Society  by  joining  in  a  hostile  appeal  to  the 

Secretary  of  State  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  line  96  to  101.^' 

(**  At  all  Greneral  Meetioj^s  and  Meetings  of  the  Council  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers present,  having  a  right  to  vote  thereat  respectively,  shall  decide  upon  the 
matters  propounded  to  such  Meetings ;  the  person  presiding  therein  having,  in  case 
of  an  equality  of  numbers,  a  second  or  casting  vote.**) 

"  The  explanation  of  Mr.  Dickinson  is  also  required  with  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing passages,  published  in  the  periodical  entitled  the  Annals  of  Pharmacy^  edited 
by  William  Bastiok  and  William  Dickinson.*' 

(The  passages  referred  to  were  read  by  the  Chairman,  and  published  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Special  Greneral  Meeting,  in  the  Pharm.  Journ.  for  October.) 

In  accordance  with  Bye-law,  sec.  17,  clause  2,  it  was  resolved — 

That  the  Secretary  do  communicate  with  Mr.  William  Bastick,    requiring 

his  explanation,  as  a  Member  of  the  Society,  of  the  passages  before  referred 

to  in  the  periodical  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  editors. 
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MB.  HENBY  DBANE,  PBEBIOENT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM, 

BECBIYED  SINCE  THE  LAST  HEBTINO. 

To  the  Library  :^ 

Examination  ofPavtnCs  Collection  of  Peruvian  Barks  contained  in  the  British  Museum, 
from  the  Author,  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard. 

Motherby*s  Medical  Dictionary^  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Bucklee. 

Vol  L  of  Boyle's  Works,  from  Mr.  Bartlett,  Chelsea. 

Werner's  External  Characters  of  Minerals,  from  Mr.  AUchin. 

Pour  Volumes  and  some  Numbers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Procter,  Philadelphia. 

Nos.  21  and  22  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  C/temical  Society,  from  the  Society. 

Nos.  12  and  13  of  the  Insurance  Magazine,  from  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Journal  of  tlie  Photographic  Society  from  the  commencement.    Prom  the  Society. 

Literary  Gazette,  regularly  received  from  the  Publisher. 

To  the  Museum : — 

Products  of  the  Shale  Manufacture,  from  Mr.  Bowerbank. 

Sumatra  Coffee-Leaves,  and  a  Packet  of  Chalk  from  China.  From  Mr.  Daniel 
Hanbury. 

Specimens  of  Socotra  Aloes  and  Dragon's  Blood,  Copal  and  Mecca  Balsam.  Prom 
Dr.  Vaughan. 

Cedron  Seeds  (Simaba  Cedron).    Prom  Mr.  Squire. 

Paraffine,  obtained  from  Turf  and  Peat    From  Mr.  Wonfor. 

Portland  Arrow-Root,  and  Corms  of  Arum  Maculatum,  from  the  Island  of  Portland. 
From  Mr.  S.  B.  Groves. 

Fresh  Corms  of  Curcuma  Longa.    From  Mr.  J.  Maully,  of.  Stretford. 

Specimen  of  Disulphate  of  Quinine,  prepared  by  a  patent  process,  by  Mr.  E. 
Herring. 

A  Bundle  of  Kousso  as  imported.    From  Mr.  H-Deane.- 

Juniper  Tar  Oil,  or  Pyroligneous  Oil  of  Juniper.    From  Mr.  Jacob  Bell. 
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Hbdebi  of  the  most  important  Ysrietieg  of  Steroh  Gi»nulef»  tiumngi^frrebMn 
sizes  and  appearance  when  yiewed  by  the  microscope,  both  by  osdimury  and  polarised 
light    Presented  by  Mr.  Bell  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  giyoi  for  Hie  alxnre 
Donations. 

DISTRrBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

The  Prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  at  the  Examinations  in  the 
classes  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  Botany,  and  the  Natural  History  of 
Drugs,  at  the  concludon  of  the  last  session,  were  distributed  as  follows : — 

CHEMISTBY  AND  PHABMACT. 

EZAMZNEB,  XB«  BBDWOOD. 

First  Pjuzb.. »^ ^.Mr.  Alfred  Harnett. 

Sbcond... Mr.  Dayid  Williamson. 

ri.  Mr.  J.  B.  S;  Clifibrd. 
GxBxmcATES  Qv  Mebit...  <  2.  Mr.  B.  J.  W.  Orton. 

[3.  Mr.  Henry  Sieele* 

Questions  for  Examination: — 

1.  What  are  the  experimental  data  required  far  tibe  determination,  by  eakidatkm,  of 

the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  ?  What  is  the  dlfferenee  in  grains  between  the 
ounce  and  pound  ayoirdupois,  and  the  ounce  and  pound  troy  weight  ?  What  is 
the  weight  in  grains  of  a  fluid-ounce  of  distilled  water  ? 

2.  What  is  &e  meaning  of  Hxe  terms  specific  heat  and  latent  heat,  and  how  are  the 

specific  heat  and  the  latent  heat  of  bodies  determined  ?  Explain  the  difierence 
between  the  conduction  of  heat  and  the  transmission  of  heat,  and  illustrate  the 
respectiye  phenomena  by  examples. 

3.  Explain  the  oonstraction  and  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  press. 

4.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  opalescent  appearance  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

5.  What  are  the  theories  generally  leeeiyed  among  Chemists  of  &e  constitution  of 

salts? 

6.  Describe  the  processes  for  preparing  chlorine,  carbonic  oxide,  iodic  acid,  and 

hydriodic  acid. 

7.  State  the  composition  of  alcohd,  aldehyde,  chloral,  chkirnlbrm,  and  yaierianic  add. 

8.  Describe  the  preparation  of  ether  by  what  is  called  the  continuous   procets. 

State  the  conditions  piwential  to  its  success,  and  explain  the  phenomena  of 
etherification. 

9.  Describe  some  of  the  methods  by  which  organic  bases  oraUcBloldB  have  been  pro- 

duced, l^  aitificial  means. 

BOTANY  AND  THE  NATUBAL  HISTOBY  OF  DBTTGS. 

EXAMINBB,  MB.  BBlTrLET* 

^^^^-^ I^il^rsr^ 

r  1.  Mr.  John  D'Oyle. 
Certificates  of  Mehit...  \  2.  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Clifford. 
[3.  Mr.  Dayid  Williamson. 

Questions  for  Examimation : — 

1.  Describe  the  process  of  Cell-deyelopment  according  to  the  respectiye  theories 

of  Schleiden  and  Mohl,  and  state  the  oj^nions  entertauted  witii  ngacd  to  tiidr 
applicability  in  the  difi'erent  psfta  of  plants. 

2.  Deacribe  tim  Btmctoro  of  Exogenous  stems,  and  state  briefly  the  ehavaeteristic 

distinctions  between  the  stems  of  Acotoledonous,  Monoooftolfidonoos,  and  Dioo- 
tyledonoos  ^ants. 

3.  Wiiat  are  the  Bubfitaneesrequioedaa  food  Implants?    Ezphria  how  tiie  food  is 

taken  up  by  them. 

4.  Giye  a  deflnition  of  the  following  terms  :—Inyolucra,  Spathe^  Cupnle,  Baoeme, 

Spadiz^  Umbel,  Cyme,  Legume,  Csomoeaip,  C^pmle^  SUiqiia,  and  Cone. 
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5.  Describe  the  stamcture  of  the  Omle,  and  explaja  the  maimer  m  whidh  Ser^ 

tilization  takes  place. 

6.  Give  the  essential  characters  of  the  natural  orders,  Papaveraceat  Leguminosa, 

UmbeUiferee,  SoianacetBf  EuphorbiacecB,  and  Melanthacea,  Enmnerate  the 
officmal  substances  which  these  orders  respectively  yield. 

7.  GAve  a  botanical  description  of  the  natural  order  Snmaeea,    State  the  distinctiye 

characters  of  the  Mealy  and  Non-Mealy  Sarsaparitlas;  also  classify  the  com- 
mercial sorts  of  Sarsaparyia,  and  describe  the  characters  by  which  they  are 
distinguished. 

8.  What  are  the  physical  chsracters  of  Russian,  Bast  In^an,  and  Dutch-trimmed 

Bhubarbs?    Gire  their  supposed  botanical  and  geographical  sources. 

9.  Name  the  barks  numbered  respecdreiy  1»  2,  3,  and  state  their  characteristic 

physical  characters. 
10.  What  are  the  characters^  by  which  Laurel  camphor  may  be  distinguisbed  both 

from  Dryobaiam^s  camphor  and  Artificial  camphtnr. 
IK  Distinguish  the  RubiaceeB  from  the  CimhonacecB,  and  tiie  Cdrnpanuheea  from  the 

LobdictcecB, 
12.  To  what  natural  orders  would  pkmta  possesBing  tile  fbllowing  characters  belong  ? 

a.  Sepals  and  petals  5  each.  Stamens  10,  hypogynous.  Carpels  5.  !Fruit 
with  a  long  beak  round  which  the  ripe  carpels  are  arranged. 

b.  Sepals,  petals^  and  stamens  4  or  5  each.  CarpeU  united  into  a  superior, 
1-ceIled,  many-aeeded  pistil,  witii  parietal  placentse.  Leaves  ribbed  and 
opposite. 

Besides  the  above  questions,  the  candidates  were  also  examined  as  to  their 
practical  knowledge  of  plants,  by  having-  submitted  to  them  30  specimens,  which 
they  were  required  to  name,  to  mention  the  natural  orders^  and  to  answer  any 
fmrther  questions  connected  with  the  aubject. 

The  Chaisacak  observed  that  the  Society^s  medal  was  nearly  com^ted,  and 
had  been  by  one  of  the  candidates  selected  in  preference  to  books.  The  prizes 
had  been  well  earned,  and  he  hoped  there  would  be  a  good  competition  for  the 
medals  in  future  to  be  awarded. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  CQFFEE-LEAVES  IN  SUMATRA. 

BT  BANIBL  HANBUST. 

Tbb  existence  of  caffeine  In  the  leaves  as  well  as  in  the  berries  of  the  coffee- 
plant  has  attracted  some  attention,  and  a  project  for  substituting  them  for  those 
of  the  tea-plant  has  been  actually  devised  by  Dr.  John  Grerdner,  q£  London. 
According  to  this  gentleman  the  leaves  require  to*  be  subjected  to  a  certain 
process  of  preparation  befbre  they  are  nsed*.  What  this  process  is  I  am  unable 
to  state;  but  specimens  of  ihe  prepared  co£fee-leaves  were  placed  by  Dr. 
Gardner  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  togetiier  with  tiie  cafeine  extracted 
from  them,  since  which  time  adifcertisements  have  appeared  in  the  Ceylon  papers 
soliciting  tenders  for  the  supply  of  coffee-leaves  by  the  ton. 

Whether  these  advertisements  have  met  with  a  response  I  know  not,  bat  in 
March  last  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  letter  signed  ^'  An  Oid  Svmatran^^ 
published  In  the  Overland  Singapore  Free  Pr^  for  Jan*  3,  185a.  Thia  lettear, 
which  was  reprinted  In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  Mareh  (vol.  xli»,  p.  ^3), 
statesi  that  on  the  western  aide  of  the  idand  of  Sumatra  an  ipfdakm.  of  tonrified 
CQ£fee4eave8  Is  of  univessal  eonwimption  amoi^  the  inhabitanto,  so.  much  so 
Indeed,  as  to  be  r^arded  as  one  of  the  very  ism  necessaries  of  life.* 

Upon  applying  to  the  writer  of  this  letter,  who  proved  to  be  N.  M.  Ward^ 
Esq.,  of  Padang,  I  speedify  received  the  followin;g  more  detailed  communication, 

*  This  employment  of  ooffiM^eitves  wu  net  prcrioashr  mmo^Md.  Bnnde  in  his  Mammal  of 
Chmutrv  (Lend.  1848,  toL  il,  p.  1616),  hnsBtf  states  that  the  leaves  of  the  ooffiae-Dlent  are 
used  in  fwA  and  Sumatra  aa  a  suhititiito  for  tea,  axui  that  it  is  pDobaUfi  thqr  oontaiit  Mama. 
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since  which  a  box  of  prepared  Sumatran  coffee-leaves,  kindly  forwarded  by  him, 

has  reached  my  hands :  «  ,  ,  ,^       ^.„ 

«  Padang,  15<A  May,  1853. 

**  Dear  Sib,— Tt  is  not  without  satisfaction  that  I  learn  that  the  notice  inserted  in 
the  Singapore  Free  Press  on  the  use  of  the  Coffee-leaf  in  Sumatra,  lias  attracted 
attention,  and  obtained  increased  publicity  through  the  medium  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical  Journal  Although  long  aware  of  its  value  as  an  article  of  diet  among  the 
natives  here,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  introduced  successfully  as  such 
at  home,  imtil  I  learnt  from  the  Free  Press  that  a  patent  had  heen  taken  out  by  Dr. 
Gardner.  Jt  then  struck  me  that  as  its  adoption  in  Europe  would  unquestionably 
be  attended  with  important  advantages  to  the  labouring  classes,  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  of  its  general  use  here  might  be  of  service,  by  giving  that  confidence  in  it  which 
must  necessuily  be  wanting  to  a  new  and  untried  article.  The  fact  of  it  being  the 
only  beverage  of  a  whole  population,  and  of  it  having  from  its  nutritive  qualities 
become  an  important  necessary  of  life,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  safety  as 
an  article  of  diet,  and  of  its  freedom  from  deleterious  effects. 

<<  The  natives  have  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  water  as  a  beverage,  asserting' 
that  it  does  not  quench  thirst  or  afford  the  strength  and  support  the  coffee-leaf  does. 
With  a  little  boiled  rice  and  infusion  of  the  coffee4eaf^  a  man  will  support  the  labours 
of  the  field  in  rice-planting  for  days  and  weeks  successively,  up  to  the  knees  in  mud, 
under  a  burning  sun  or  drenching  rains,  which  he  could  not  do  by  the  use  of  simple 
water,  or  by  the  aid  of  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors.  I  have  had  opportunity  of 
observing  for  twenty  years  the  comparative  use  of  the  coffee-leaf  in  one  clajss'of 
natives,  and  of  spirituous  liquors  in  another,  the  native  Sumatrans  using  the  former, 
and  the^  natives  of  British  India  settled  here  the  latter,  and  I  find  that  while  the 
former  expose  themselves  with  impunity  for  any  period  to  every  degree  of  heat,  cold, 
and  wet,  Uie  latter  can  endure  neither  wet  nor  cold  for  even  a  short  period,  without 
danger  to  their  health. 

**  Engaged  myself  in  agriculture,  and  being  in  consequence  much  exposed  to  the 
weather,  I  was  induced  several  years  ago,  from  an  occasional  use  of  the  coffee-leaf, 
to  adopt  it  as  a  daily  beverage,  and  my  constant  practice  has  been  to  take  a  couple 
of  cups  of  strong  infusion  with  milk  in  the  evening,  as  a  restorative  after  the  business 
of  the  day.  I  find  from  it  immediate  relief  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  the  bodily 
strength  increased,  and  the  mind  left  for  the  evening  clear  and  in  fudl  possession  of 
all  its  faculties.  On  its  first  use,  and  when  the  leaf  has  not  been  sufficiently  roasted, 
it  is  said  to  produce  vigilance,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  where  this  is  the  case» 
it  is  rather  by  adding  strength  and  activity  to  the  mental  faculties,  than  by  inducing 
nervous  excitement.  ^  do  not  recollect  this  effect  on  myself  except  once,  and  that 
was  when  the  leaf  was  insufficiently  roasted. 

*  •  *  *  • 

"As  a  beverage  the  natives  universally  prefer  the  leaf  to  the  berry,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  it  contains  more  of  the  bitter  principle  and  is  more  nutritious.  They 
are  not  unacquainted  with  the  extract  in  a  half  solid  form  obtained  by  decoction, 
but  in  the  lowlands  I  am  not  aware  that  they  apply  it  to  any  particular  purpose. 
The  roasted  leaf  used  to  form  an  article  of  trade  betwixt  the  coffee  districts  of  the 
interior  and  the  lowlands  of  the  coast,  but  since  the  government  monopolized  the 
produce,  this  trade  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  the  natives  believing  the  sale  of 
the  leaf  as  well  as  that  of  the  berry,  forbidden.  In  the  lowlands,  coffee  is  not 
planted  for  the  berry,  being  not  sufficiently  productive;  but  the  people  plant  about 
their  houses  for  the  leaf  for  their  own  use,  not  however  to  the  extent  of  the  demand, 
so  that  in  the  settlement  of  Fadang  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  berry 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  burnt  rice,  without  which  the  beverage  would  be  too  dear 
for  them.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  however,  that  everywhere  they  prefer  the  leaf  to . 
the  berry. 

"  The  muster  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send,  is  the  produce  of  my  own  ground, 
properly  prepared  by  a  native  well  acquainted  with  the  process.  The  best  mode  of 
roasting,  he  says,  is  by  holding  the  leaves  over  the  clear  flame  of  a  fire  made  of  dry 
bamboo.  The  fireplace  should  be  circuUr,  of  brick  or  other  material,  two  feet  deep, 
two  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom  inside,  and  one-and-arhalf  at  top,  with  a  small  door- 
place  on  one  side  for  introducing  the  fuel  The  reason  for  using  bamboo  as  fuel  is,  that 
it  produces  but  little  smoke,  and  that  little  containing  no  creosote,  does  not  adhere  to 
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theleafl  When  sufflcletitly  roasted  as  described  in  the  Singapore  Free  Frese^  the 
leaves  have  a  brownish  buff  colour,  and  are  then  separated  from  the  stalks,  which  are 
arranged  in  the  slit  of  a  stick  afresh  and  roasted  by  themselyes.  The  natives 
pound  the  whole  of  these  roasted  stalks  in  a  mortar  and  mix  them  with  tbe  le^  for 
sale  ;  but  as  tiie  bark  only  contains  extract,  it  is  better  to  rub  off  this  betwixt  the 
hands  and  to  reject  the  wood. 

*  *  •  *  • 

**  I  have  already  remarked  that  whilst  the  culture  of  the  coffee-plant  for  its  fruit, 
is  limited  to  particular  soils  and  elevated  climates  it  may  be  grown  for  the  leaf, 
wherever  within  the  tropics  the  soU  is  sufficiently  fertile.  This  extensive  habitat, 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  added  to  its  nutritive  qualities  and  freedom  fh>m  deleteriou* 
principles,  points  it  out  as  the  best  adapted  of  all  the  productions  affording  caffeine 
for  general  consumption;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  article  can  }^  sent  to 
distant  countries  without  deterioration,  I  shall  have  every  confidence  in  its  ultimate 
adoption  for  general  use. 

*^  The  price  here  of  the  leaves  prepared  for  use,  is  generally  about  1^.  a  pound; 
and  I  suppose  it  may  be  prepared  and  packed  for  the  European  market  of  good 
quality  for  2d,,  affording  sufficient  profit  to  the  planter  and  bringing  it  within  reach 
of  the  poorest  classes  of  Europe." 

Such  is  Mr.  Ward's  communication.  The  sample  which  he  has  sent  arrived 
in  excellent  condition  and  appears  to  have  been  very  carefully  prepared.  It 
consists  of  tolerably  regular  fragments  of  shining  leaves  mixed  with  pieces  of 
stalk.  Its  colour  is  deep  brown ;  its  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  a  mixture  of 
coffee  and  tea,  and  extremely  fragrant.  Immersed  in  boiling  water  a  trans- 
parent, brown  infusion  is  obtained,  which  when  made  sufficienUy  strong,  forms, 
with  the  addition  of  suear  and  milk,  a  beverage  by  no  means  unpalatable. 

Gafieine,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  crystallizable,  nitrogenized,  vegetable  prin- 
ciple, f  existing  in  the  berries  of  the  coffee  shrub,  in  the  leaves  of  the  tearplant  of 
China,  in  tiie  Yerba  de  Mate  or  Paraguay  Tea  of  South  America,  and,  as  MM. 
Berthemot  and  Dechastelus  have  proved,  j:  in  Guarana,  the  basis  of  a  favourite 
beverage  in  some  parts  of  Brazil.  The  plants  affording  these  productions  occupy 
very  dmerent  positions  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  the  coffee-plant  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  RubiacetB,  the  tea*plant  to  CameUiece,  the  Paraguay  Tea  (Jlex 
Paraguariensis,  St.  Hil.)  to  the  lUcinetB  and  the  Guarana-plant  (JPauXUnia  sorhUis^ 
Mart.)  to  SapindacecB. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Caffeine  has  hitherto  been  detectedonlyin 
plants  which  are  broadly  distinguished  from  each  other  in  their  botanical 
characters;  but  it  is  yet  more  extraordinary  that  these  plants  should  have  been 
independently  selected  as  articles  of  diet  by  semi-barbarous  nations  inhabiting 
widely-separated  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  CHAntMAN  considered  the  subject  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hanbury's  paper  ot 
great  importance.  In  the  cultivation  of  Coffee,  as  at  present^  conducted,  the 
crop  was  frequently  lost  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  a  small  insect,  a  coccus, 
the  effects  of  which  would  probably  not  prevent  the  collection  of  the  leaves  of 
the  plant. 

SULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 

A  BRIEF  statement  of  a  process  which  has  been  recently  patented  by  Mr 
Edward  Herring,  for  the  manufacture  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  meeting. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  consists  in  treating  the  bark  with  a  boiling 
caustic  alkali.  The  powdered  bark  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  or 
potash,  and  tiien  pressed  and  washed  with  water  until  the  whole  of  the  colouring 

t  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Cs  Hs  N^  O^.  Thme  and  Gmranine  are 
identical  with  Caffeine.  * 

X  Joum,  de  Pharm,  (Aug.  1840).    Tome  xxvi.,  p.  618. 
VOL.  xm.  p 
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matter  of  Ae  bark  has  been  removed.  After  being  thiw  treated,  the  bark, 
which  has  been  deprived  of  its  colonrinff  matter,  retains  the  greater  part  of  the 
alkaloids  in  an  uncombined  state.  The  blood-red  alkaline  liqnors  resulting  from 
the  boiling  and  washings,  which  contain  a  small  quantity  of  quinine,  are  retained 
for  subsequent  treatment.  The  bark  is,  in  the  next  place,  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  so  as  completely  to  exhaust  it  of  the  alkaloids.  The  liquor  is 
concentrated,  filtered,  and  precipitated  with  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potaah. 
The  precipitated  alkaloids  are  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphates 
of  qumine,  quinidine,  and  cinchonine  are  separated  from  each  other  by  repeated 
crystallization,  and  previously  ta  the  last  crystaliization  are  deeolourizea  with 
pure  animal  charcoal. 

Ilie  blood-red  alkaline  liquors,  referred  to  above,  are  treated  in  the  following 
manner : — ^Muriatic  add  is  added  so  as  to  render  them  acid;  they  are  then 
filtered,  and  precipitated  with  slaked  lime.  This  precipitate  is  washed,  pressed, 
dried,  and  powdered.  The  alkaloids  contained  in  this  jjrecipitate  are  dissolved 
out  with  benzole,  and  the  solution  in  this  menstruum  is  agitated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  alkaloids  are  transferred  to  uie  latter,  which^  is 
afterwards  separated  by  decantation.  This  acid  solution  is  precipitated  with 
caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  the  alkaloids  are  treated  as  described  in  the  former 
part  of  the  process. 

The  sample  of  sulphate  of  quinine  made  by  this  process,  which  was  on  the 
table,  was  accompanied  by  a  sample  frt)m  each  of  the  several  manufacturers  both 
English  and  foreign.  They  comprised  three  English,  three  Geixoan,  two  French, 
three  Italian,  and  two  American. 


MACHINE  FOB  CRUSHING  HEBBS  AND  BOOTSu 

Mb.  Jacob  Bbuu  directed  the  attention  of  the  meetiag  to  b  cmdiing  machine 
which  had  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Cofiey.  He  observed  that  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  crushing  herbs  (such  as  hyoflcyamua,  &e,)  for  extract  was  by  means  of 
the  stones  of  a  (&ug-mill,  which,  however,  did  the  work  so  effectually  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  the  amount  of  the  product  was  increased  by  a  portion  of 
the  vegetable  fibre  being  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp  and  pressed  out  with  the  juice. 
Those  who  sei^t  their  herbs  to  a  mill  to  be  crushed  suffered  the  inconvenience 
of  delay  in  the  process,  which  was  objectionable,  as  the  juice  ought  to  be  evapo- 
rated as  soon  as  expressed.  He  had  tried  several  experimente  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  substitute  for  a  drug-mill.  One  of  these  nad  a  pair  of  mill-stomes 
about  two  feet  six  in  diameter,  working  on  a  flat  stone,  and  turned  by  hand. 
This  did  not  answer, .  as  the  stones  were  not  heavy  enough  to  crush  the  harder 
portions  of  the  plant,  and  the  labour  of  working  the  marline  by  hand  was  too 
great.  Another  madiine  was  contrived  having  two  cylinders,  between  which  the 
herbs  were  crushed.  As  there  was  no  contrivance  finr  approximating  the 
cvlinders  according  to  circumstances,  this  did  not  answer,  as  some  portions  of 
the  herbs  or  roots  passed  through  without  bein^  crushed,  while  other  portions 
would  not  pass  at  all.  By  the  assistance  of  A&.  Coffey  he  was  now  able  to 
describe  to  the  meeting  a  machine  which,  although  probably  capable  of  some 
im]^rovement,  was  the  best  he  had  seen.  It  had  a  contrivance  by  which  the 
cylinders  could  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other  or  furtiier  apart  by  an  adiusting 
screw ;  and  in  crushing  taraxacimi,  for  example,  it  might  be  passed  through 
twice  or  three  times,  the  cylinders  being  nearer  together  each  time,  imtil  it  was 
sufidently  bruised.  The  cylinders  were  of  cast  iron,  but  might  be  made  of  gun 
metal,  or  of  a  hard  wood.  Considerable  force  was  required  to  turn  the  wheels 
which  was  the  chief  defect  in  the  machine,  but  two  or  three  persons  could  assist 
in  turning  it,  or  it  might  be  adapted  to  a  steam-engine.  It  had  been  used  for 
crushing  taraxacmn,  hyoscyamus,  conium^  and  other  herbs. 


MACHINE  FOR  CRUS0I1IG  HERBS  AND  ROOTS. 
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The  CO*  Bar%  rejnBents  it  in 
section  aai  wfUiiu. 

A  A  a  pair  of  niifei%  which,  by 
reTolvine~tofwards  OMih  other,  and 
being  of  a  safficMit  diamet«r, 
effectually  draw  Hm  substance 
tbrongb. 

B  B  regulating  yib&di  lAaeh 
comBHBBniato  nikiB,  by  which 
they  can  be  closed  or  ojpcned.  with 
the  greatest  exactness. 

Cho^Mr. 

D  receiver  fca:  jnice  and  emshed 
materiaL 

£  E  scrapers  for  rollers. 

F  F  cast  iron  frame. 

6  fly  wheel  with  handle* 

H  spur  wheel. 

1 1  cog  wheels  and  rollers. 

MODE  OF  OPERATION. 

The  material  being  ready  rwhicfa, 
if  stalky,  must  be  passed  throng 
twice,  the  rollers  (A  A)  being  in 
that  ease  somewhat  widened  for 
first  passage)  is  put  into  hopper 
(C),  takinff  care  not  to  not  too 
mncb,  but  feed  carefally.  The  fly 
wheel  (G)  is  then  pat  in  motion  by 
a   handle   which    communicates - 


motion  to  n^ers  (A  A)  by  spur  (H)  and  oeg  wheels  (I  I).    It  then  passes  through  and  is 
caught  in  reonver  (D)  a  oompleta  piUp. 

ivo^— By  havug  two  sets  of  roUer^  one  oyer  the  other,  the  top  beine  of  coarse  widenad 
somewhat  more  then  the  bottom  pair,  the  materiaL  can  be  crashed  ^ectaally  by  one  operation. 


p  2 
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GOODALL'S  PATENT  GRINDING  AND  LEVIGATING 
APPARATUS. 

Mr.  H.  Gk>ODALL,  of  No.  5,  Peter  Street,  Derby,  brousht  under  the  notice 
of  the  meeting  an  apparatus,  for  which  he  has  recently  tf^en  out  a  patent,  for 
facilitating  the  operation  of  powdering  drugs  on  the  small  scale.  This  invention 
consists  in  a  novel  and  improved  arrangement  of  machinery,  whereby  the 
operations  of  grinding  or  levigating  various  substances  may  be  performed  by 
the  aid  of  a  pestle,  instead  of  by  means  of  rollers  or  flat  grinding  surfaces. 


The  substances  or  materials  to  be  operated  upon  are  placed  in  the  mortar,  in 
which  the  pestle  is  made  to  work  by  mechanical  means,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  exactly  the  same  motion  as  is  imparted  thereto  by  hand,  when  substances 
are  ground,  or  pulverized  in  a  mortar  by  manual  labour. 

The  pestle  is  seciured  at  the  top  by  a  lever  to  which  any  weight  may  be 
applied ;  the  gearing  for  working  the  same  is  driven  by  means  of  bevel- toothed 
gear,  on  the  main  driving  shaft,  which  is  provided  with  a  winch  handle.  The 
mortar  being  placed  in  Iront  of  the  machinery,  removes  the  possibility  of  dirt 
from  the  friction  of  the  wheels  falling  into  it ;  hence  it  will  be  found  of  great 
advantage  for  all  kinds  of  salts,  choice  colours,  mercurial  preparations,  printers' 
ink,  &c.  The  pestle  may  be  removed  by  simply  taking  out  a  screw  from  the 
driving  shaft. 

The  amount  of  labour  saved  is  considerable,  as  the  hardest  and  most  difficult 
substances  may  be  ground  by  this  machine  worked  by  hand  as  efiectually  as  by 
the  most  powerful  machinery.  On  a  larse  scale,  driven  by  steam,  it  will  be 
found  to  do  more  work  with  less  power,  uian  any  mill  hitherto  erected.  The 
pestle  traversing  over  a  different  surface  every  time,  removes  the  necessity  of 
scrapers  to  keep  the  articles  constantly  acted  upon. 

Amongst  the  articles  which  are  reamly  groimd  by  it  may  be  mentioned  ginger, 
mustard,  salts  of  all  kinds,  cream  of  tartar,  su^ar,  cocoa,  pepper,  spices,  jaLip, 
rhubarb,  gums,  aloes,  barks,  mercurial  preparations,  paints ;  and  for  mixing  or 
kneading  lozenges,  pills,  glaziers'  putty,  bread,  biscuits,  &c. 
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BOGGETT'S  PATENT  GAS  SPATULA  AND  PORTABLE  FURNACE. 

The  Spatula  has  a  tube,  passing 
through  the  handle  and  termmating 
in  the  blade,  by  which  gas  is  conveyed 
to  the  latter.  The  gas  escapes 
through  small  holes  in  the  upper  sur- 
&ce  of  the  blade,  and  on  being  ignited 
the  flame  communicates  heat  by  con- 
duction to  the  lower  surface.  A 
piece  of  vulcanized  India-rubber 
tubing  connects  the  end  of  the  handle 
with  a  gas  pipe  furnished  with  a  stop- 
cock, by  which  the  size  of  the  flame 
and  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the 
spatula  can  be  regulated.  The  flex- 
ible tube  admits  of  perfect  freedom  of 
motion  in  the  use  of  the  spatula  for 
spreading  plasters.  When  not  used 
for  this  purpose  the  spatula  is  placed 
in  a  groove  near  the  top  of  the  little 
portable  furnace,  where  it  serves  as 
a  gas-burner  for  heating  any  vessel 
placed  over  the  furnace.  There  is 
also  another  circular  burner  in  the 
furnace,  with  a  separate  supply  of 
gas,  so  as  to  increase  its  neating 
power  when  required.  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  Poland  Street,  is  the  maker,  and 
Mr.  Swaine,  29,  Church  Terrace,  Cam- 
den Town,  the  agent,  for  their  sale. 


NICKEL'S  PATENT  ELASTIC  PLASTER. 

Specimens  of  a  new  sort  of  plaster  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Nickels,  of  9,  Camberwell  Green,  Surrey,  the 
patentee.  The  following  is  the  description  of  the  plaster,  furnished  by  the 
patentee : 

The  invention  of  this  plaster  has  for  its  object  the  application  of  elastic 
fabrics,  such  as  are  made  in  warp  or  stocking  machinery,  so  that  the  plaster  may 
stretch  and  assume  the  shape  of  the  parts  to  be  covered.  Such  looped  or  kmt 
fabrics  are  spread,  or  impregnated  with  like  materials  to  those  heretofore  em- 
ployed when  non- elastic  fabrics,  or  paper,  or  leather,  have  been  used  in  pre- 
paring adhesive  plasters  for  medical  and  surgical  purposes. 

It  allows  a  free  expansion  and  contraction  oi  the  muscles  and  circulation, 
requiring  no  exterior  bandaging,  and  may  be  used  as  a  tight  strapping  at  the 
will  of  uie  operator.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  wounds  and  sores  on  the 
face  and  hands,  and  may  be  moulded  to,  or  laid  on  any  prominency,  cavity,  or 
tabulated  parts,  so  as  to  flt  even  as  the  skin.  It  may  be  had  white  or  tinted  to 
any  colour,  and  the  fabrics  can  be  madie  of  cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  of  any  strength 
or  substance  required. 

Mr.  A.  Ube  said  he  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Nickels  had  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  plasters.  He  liked  the  appearance  of  that  before  the 
meeting,  and  would  be  happy  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  at  St.  Mary^s  Hospital. 
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THE  PEREIRA  MEMOIRAL, 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  PHASBCACEUTIGAI.  SOCDSTT. 

At  a  meetiDg  of  tihe  Committee  held  at  17,  Bloom^ury  Square,  Oct.  21st, 

m.  HSmfcT  PEANB  IN  THE  CHiilB, 

the  SeGFetarjrTeported  subscriptions*  amounting  to  £12  IQ9.  6d  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  list,  making  the  total  amount  received  £170  iOs,  6iL 

It  unm  resolved.  That  application  be  made  toMr.  Wyon  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  a  dK  the  size  of  the  one  now  in  process  of  execution  for  the  Pharmaceutical 
Societf ;  and  also  one  of  a  smaller  size,  with  the  coBt  of  medals  in  gold*  silver,  or 
bronze -vespectivelj : 

That  it  IS  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  Pereira  Medal  should  be 
only  in  «lver  and  gold : 

That  the  Local  Secretaries  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  be  requested  to  oon" 
tinue  fteir  efibrts  to  obtain  additions  to  the  List  of  Subscribers ;  and  tliat  ^bua 
resolu^ns  passed  at  this  meeting  be  published  m  the  TransactioBS  of  the  So<»ety 
for  Ae  iiresent  month. 

Tlud'dieCknnmttee  a^eum  until  Tuesday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock : 

ADJOUBNED  M£ETIK6,  C^cto&«r28<&.  % 

MB.  H.  DEAXB  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Mb.  WrcNir'B  estimate  of  the  cost  of  dies  of  several  sizes,  with  specimens, 
having  been  laid  before  tiie  Committee  and  considered — it  was  resolved,  that  the 
specimen,  the  diameter  of  which  is  2^]nches,  be  selected,  the  cost  of  the^die 
being  £84,  and  that  Mr.  Wyon  be  requested  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of 
the  work.    The  following  Resolutions  were  passed  unanimously: — 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  competition  for  the  Silver  Pereira 
Medal  be  confined  to  Students  and  Associates  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Societyl 
That  the  Gold  Pereira  Medal  be  awarded  for  important  original  investigations 
or  discoveries  in  Materia  Medica;  and  that  it  be  open  to  universal  competition. 

That  the  Pereira  Medals  be  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  &aaL  time  to  time  consider  ex- 
pedient. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


NORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

It  has  been  arranged,  that  the  regular  Meetings  of  tibe  Board  of  Examiners 
for  Scotiand  wiU  take  place  in  ,the  rooms  of  the  Society,  72,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh,  until  further  notice,  on  the  Second  Wednesday  of  the  months  of 
Januabt,  Apbil,  Jni«T,  and  Ogtobeb,  at  eleven  o^clock,  a  ja. 

CandidAtes  desirous  of  coming-up  for  examination,  are  requested  to  give 
notice  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  above  named  months,  to  the 
Secretary  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom  the  requisite  testimonials  or  certificates  should 
be  forwarded  at  the  same  time. 

Edmbwyhy  October,  1853.  John  Magkat,  Secrstcay. 

*  The  List  of  Names  will  be  fotmd  on  the  eover  of  this  JournaL 
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OHZOINAIi  AKD  BXTSAGTBD  A&TICIA8. 


ON  THE  SPONTANEOUS  DECOMPOSITION  OF  XYLOIDINE. 

BT  J.  H.  COLADSTOm,  PH.  D.,  1*.  B*  8. 

Whilst  investigating  "  the  chemical  history  of  gun-cotton  and  xyloidine," 
and  whilst  studying  abroad,  I  prepared  a  number  of  samples  of  the  different 
products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cotton,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  &c.  Most  of 
these  deccMnpofeed  spontaneously  in  the  process  of  time;  and  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal  for  March,  1852, 1  described  what  had  taken  place  with  each. 

There  was  one  rather  large  sample  of  ordinary  starch  xyloidine,  however, 
which  had  then  suffered  no  change;  it  had  been  made  by  treating  arrowroot 
with  nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1.5,  and  precipitating  and  washing  with  water. 
After  remaining  about  six  vears  unaltered,  this  specimen  suddenly  began  to  ^ve 
off  gases,  and  in  a  few  wedzs  time  nothing  remained  of  the  original  xyloidine, 
but  in  its  place  a  light  brown  viscid  liquid.  The  evolved  gases  were  slightly 
coloured  from  the  presence  of  nitric  oxide;  there  was  a  smdl  of  hydrocyanic 
add,  accompanied  by  a  very  peculiar  odour,  which  I  have  generally,  u  not 
universally,  observed  m.  decomposing  nitric  acid  substitution  products  of  this 
dinracter.  ^Ilie  presence  of  prussic  acid  in  considerable  quantity  was  established 
by  tiie  usufd  tests.  The  viscid  mass  was  readily  dissolved  in  water,  but  was 
only  partiaSy  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  was  strongly  add  from  the  presence  of 
nitric  acid  in  abundance,  and  from  certain  organic  substances  which  had  a  slightly 
add  reaction.  These  latter  were  thrown  down  from  the  aqueous  solution  upon 
the  addition  of  lime-water,  as  a  flocculent  white  precipitate  which  was  found  to 
contain  no  oxalic  acid,  or  at  most  only  a  trace ;  but  to  consist  of  one  or  more 
azotized  principles,  which  gave  flocculent  precipitates  with  silver  and  lead  salts^ 
that  were  insoluble  in  acetic  add,  but  did  not  give  a  precipitate  with  earthy  salts 
imtil  made  distinctly  alkaline ;  the  same  appeared  equally  true  in  respect  to 
most  metallic  salts;  copper  gave  a  dark  green,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  a  deep 
red  solution.  This  add,  as  obtained  from  the  lead  salt,  was  found  to  imnart  but 
a  faint  red  colour  to  blue  litmus ;  it  came  out  brown  and  non-crystalline  on 
evanoration ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  also  of  its  potash  salt,  which  indeed 
mignt  be  predpitated  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine. 
The  liquid  filtered  from  the  lime-salt  mentioned  above,  had  the  excess  of  earthy 
base  removed  by  carbonic  add.  It  reacted  alkaline  from  the  presence  of  a 
smaU  quantity  oi  ammonia,  or  at  least  some  volatile  alkali,  and  had  a  very 
bitter  taste.  Nothing  crystalline  separated  on  evaporation ;  but  the  solution 
was  found  to  contain  beside  some  bitter  principle  a  quantity  of  gum,  and 
another  snbststnce  which  gave  the  ordinary  reactions  of  starch-sugar,  when 
tested  with  boiling  potash,  or  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  sul^^te  of  copper. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  decomposition  of  l&is  sample  of  starch  xyloidme  has 
taken  place  in  somewhat  of  the  following  maimer,  oome  of  the  NO4  has  split 
up  into  nitric  oxide  and  nitric  acid,  whilst  a  small  portion  of  the  nitrogen  has 
comlnned,  as  might  be  expected,  with  some  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  conmound 
to  form  ammonia,  and  a  larger  quantity  has  combined  with  carbon  and  hydrogen 
to  form  prussic  add.  During  this  process  oxysen  must  have  been  liberated, 
which  may  possibly  have  escaped  as  such,  or  conu>ining  with  carbon  have  passed 
off  as  carbonic  add,-  or  it  may  have  been  consumed  in  the  formation  of  the 
slightly  add  principle,  which  has  been  described  as  found  in  conaiderable 
qusnthy  among  tiie  resulting  solids.  Whether  the  ammonia  and  the  nitrous 
fames  have  reacted  upon  one  another  with  the  formation  of  nitrogen  gas  and 
water,  I  know  not. 

The  separation  of  so  much  carbon  in  the  form  of  cyanogen  must  be  looked 
upon  as  tne  principal  cause  of  so  much  water  being  produced,  for  the  viscid  mass 
is  essentially  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  the  organic  bodies.    A  very  large 
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portion  of  the  starch  freed  from  its  combined  nitric  acid,  lias  remained  in  a 
gummy  condition,  perhaps  as  dextrine,  though  it  was  certainlj  not  of  the  variety 
colourable  by  iodine;  whilst  the  change  had  advanced  farther  with  another 
portion,  and  it  was  converted  into  sugar.  These  substances  with  traces  of  a 
bitter  principle,  and  of  a  singular  odoriferous  substance,  were  the  only  products 
of  decomposition,  at  least  as  far  as  I  could  detect. 


ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  QUININE   AND  QUINIDINE  IN  THE  URINE 

OF  PATIENTS  UNDER  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  WITH  THE  SALTS  OF 

THESE  MIXED  ALKALOIDS. 

BY  W.  BIBD  HERAPATH,  M.  D. 
fCommunicated  by  the  Author.) 
It  has  long  been  a  favourite  subject  of  inquiry  with  the  professional  man  to  trace 
the  course  of  remedies  in  the  system  of  the  patient  under  his  care,  and  to  know 
what  has  become  of  the  various  substances  which  he  might  have  administered  during 
the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Whilst  some  of  these  remedies  have  been  proved  to 
exert  a  chemical  change  upon  the  circulating  medium,  and  to  add  some  of  their 
elements  to  the  blood  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  individual,  others,  on  the 
contrary,  make  but  a  temporary  sojourn  in  the  vessels  of  the  body,  circulating  with 
the  blood  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  but  are  eventually  expelled  and  eliminated 
from  it  at  different  outlets  and  by  various  glandular  apparatus;  some  of  these 
substances  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  altered  in  chemical  composition  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  subjected  to  the  manifold  processes  of  vital  chemistry 
during  thjeir  transit  through  the  system,  whilst  others  have  experienced  no 
alteration  in  their  constitution,  but  have  resisted  all  the  destructive  and  converting 
powers  of  the  animal  laboratory,  and  by  appropriate  means  have  been  again 
separated  from  the  various  excretions  by  the  physiological  and  pathological  Chemist 
in  their  pristine  state  of  purity. 

It  has  recently  been  somewhat  more  than  a  subject  of  conjecture  that,  in  common 
with  several  others  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  quinine  may  be  included  in  this  last 
class  of  remedial  agents,  and  several  methods  of  discovering  its  presence  have 
emanated  from  different  scientific  observers.  It  has  been  repeatedly  traced  in  the 
urine  of  patients  suffering  from  intermittent  fever,  to  whom  large  doses  of  this 
substance  have  been  necessarily  administered. 

.  The  nature  of  the  tests  hitherto  employed  and  the  various  processes  adopted 
require  large  quantities  of  the  fluid  for  examination,  and  the  imperfection  of  the 
evidence  resulting  from  the  experiment  still  threw  considerable  doubt  upon  the 
value  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  allude  to  tannic  acid 
^d  tincture  of  iodine  as  the  usual  tests  employed,  both  being  very  far  from  efficient 
means  of  'detecting  minute  quantities  of  quinine  in  organic  fluids. 

Haying  been  struck  with  the  facility,  of  application  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  reaction  of  polarized  light,  when  going  through  the  series  of  experiments*  upon 
the.  sulphate  of  iodo-quinine,  I  determined  upon  attempting  to  bring  this  method 
practically  into  use  for  the  detection  of  minute  quantities  of  quinine  in  organic 
fluids ;  and  after  more  or  less  success  by  different  methods  of  experimenting,  I  have 
at. length  discovered  a  process  by  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  demonstrative 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  quinine,  even  if  in  quantities  not  exceeding  the  ioo>\>do^^ 
part  of  a  grain— in  fact,  in  quantities  so  exceedingly  minute,  that  all  other  meAods 
would  fail  in  recognizing  its  existence.  The  same  process  with  a  slight  modification 
has  also  enabled  me  to  prbve  the  fact,  that  quinidine  escapes  from  the  system  by 
the  kidnies  in  an  unaltered  state,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  hitherto  been 
observed,  although  it  might  have  been  almost  assumed  f^om  the  great  analogical 
resemblance  existing  between  these  alkaloidsL 

'    Qhemical  examination  of  the  urine  of  a.  man  suffering  from  tetanus,  in  consequence 
of , an  injury  to  the  great  toe.    Amputation  was  performed  at  the  iii^rmary  by  Mr. 
Morgan.    The  patient's  name  was  R.  Alexander. 
J  ,  The  tetanic  symptooas  were  treated  by  the  exhibition  of  five  grains  of  disulphate 

*  Papers  published  in  Pharmaceutical  Joumalj  vol  xi.,  pages  448  and  499,  and  Analyses  pf 
Crystals  in  ditto,  voL  zii.,  page  6. 
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of  quinine  with  half  a  grain  of  CammAiM  Indica  every  three  hours;  he  conaeqaently 
took  forty  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  urine  had  a  greenish-ydlow  appearance,  and  upon  standing  deposited  a 
brownish-yellow  sediment;  it  was  slightly  acid,  and  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.083. 
The  sediment  examined  by  the  microscope  showed  prisms  and  lozenges  of  uric  acid, 
with  amorphous  urate  of  ammonia. 

The  deposit  treated  upon  the  field  of  the  microscope  with  ammonia  instantly 
became  chan^;  the  crystals  of  uric  acid  were  rendered  more  clearly  defined  in 
consequence  of  the  amorphous  urates  being  dissolved.  The  phospliate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia  was  subsequently  deposited  upon  the  slide  as  a  cloudy  mass,  when 
seen  by  the  unassisted  vision,  bat  as  a  magma  of  very  minute  radiating  needles 
when  magnified  sixty  diameters. 

The  ftmd  urine  was  carefully  decanted  from  the  amorphous  and  crystalline  deposit 

A.  Half-a-pint  of  this  urine  was  treated  with  liquor  potassse  until  decidedly 
alkidine;  it  was  then  repeatedly  agitated  with  pure  washed  ether;  the  lethereal 
solution  having  been  allowed  to  separate  by  twelve  hours'  repose,  was  carefully 
removed  by  a  pipette,  and  then  transferred  to  a  counterpoised  glass  tube  and 
evaporated  by  a  warm- water  bath;  .79  grain  of  extract  was  left. 

B.  A  magma  of  phosphates  and  adhering  alksJoid  still  remained  above  the  urinous 
substratum ;  this  was  also  removed  by  a  pipette  and  transferred  to  a  porcelain 
capsule;  evaporated  to  dryness  at  212^,  and  this  residue  exhausted  by  eether;  the 
lethercAl  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  warm  water  bath,  as  before,  gave  .61 
additional  alkaloid. 

Therefore  —^ =1.4  grain  of  alkaloid  were  obtained  by  these  two  operations 

.79^.61  J  ir- 

from  the  eight  fluid  ounces  of  urine. 

''Now  to  determine  whether  it  were  quinine,  the  following  process  was  followed: — 
Test-fluid, — A  mixture  of  three  drachms  of  pure  acetic  acid,  with  one  fluid  drachm 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  to  which  six  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  were  added. 
One  drop  of  this  test-fluid  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  and  the  merest  atom  of  the 
alkaloid  added;  time  given  for  solution  to  take  place;  then  upon  the  tip  of  a  very 
fine  glass  rod  an  extremely  minute  drop  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  add^d; 
the  first  efiect  is  the  production  of  the  yellow  or  cinnamon-coloured  compound  of 
iodine  and  quinine,  which  forms  as  a  small  circular  spot;  the  alcohol  separates  in  little 
drops,  which  by  a  sort  of  repulsive  ,  ,     ,    .. 

movement  drive  the  fluid  away;  after  Ip  ^i<»-  ^  *nd  2  the  inferior  tounnahne  jmd  selenite 
«  ♦I^Jl  iv;«  1«;^  i««^^  J^L  X.Za  stage  are  employed.  The  arrows  show  the  plane  of 
a  time  the   acid   liqmd  again  flows    ^  *"  "    the  tourxnaline. 


over  the  spot,  and  the  polarizing  crys- 
tals of  siilphate  of  iodo-quinine  are 
slowly  produced  in  beautiful  rosettes. 
This  succeeds  best  without  the  aid  of 
heat. 

To  render  these  crystals  evident,  it 
merely  remains  to  bring  the  glass 
slide  upon  the  field  of  the  microscope 
with  the  selenite  stage  and  single 
tourmaline  beneath  it ;  instantly  the 
crystals  assume  the  two  complement- 
ary colours  of  the  stage;  red  and 
green  supposing  that  the  pink  stage 
is  employed,  or  blue  and  yellow  pro- 
vided the  blue  selenite  is  made  use  of. 
All  those  crystals  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  tourmaline  producing 
that  tint  which  an  analyzing  plate 
of  tourmaline  would  produce  when  at 
right  angles  to  the  polarizing  plate; 
whilst  those  at  90^  to  these  educe  the 
complementary  tint,  as  the  analyzing 
pUte  would  also  have  done  if  revolved 
throu^  an  arc  of  90^.  Vide  figs.  1 
and  2. 


Fio.  1.— Bed  Stage. 


A.  Bed.      B.  Light  Green.    C.  Brownish  Yellow. 
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Fig.  2.— Blue  Stage. 

Tkm  teit  is  so  ivady  (Vf  application 
and  so  d^icate,  that  it  must  become 
C6e  test,  par  exedlmtce,  for  quinine. 
Yide  figs.  1  and  2. 

Not  only  do  theie  peculiar  crystals 
act  in  the  way  just  related,  but  they 
mtsy  be  easily  proved  to  possess  the 
whole  of  the  optical  properties  of  that 
Nmarkable  salt  cf  quinine,  so  fully 
described  by  me  in  the  PhctrmaceiUical 
Jowmal,  YoL  xi.,  pages  448  and  499, 
and  the  chemical  analysis  of  which 
was  published  in  T(d.  xU.  of  the  same 
Journal ;  in  fKt,  these  crystals  are 
perfectly  identical  with  the  sulphate 
of  iodo-quinine  in  erery  respect. 

To  test  ffx  quinidine,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  allow  the  drop  of  acid 
■oludon  to  eraporate  to  dryness  upcm 
the  slide,  and  to  examine  tiie  ciys- 
taUine  mass  by  two  tourmalines, 
crossed  at  right  angles  and  without 
the  stage.  Immediately  little  circular 
discs  of  white,  with  a  well-defined 
black  cross  very  vividly  shown,  start 
into  existence,  should  quinidine  be 
present  even  in  very  minute  traces. 
Vide  fig.  3. 

This  is  generally  the  case  if  hos- 
pital quinine  or  that  of  the  British 
Alkaloid  Company  has  been  em- 
ployed— ^these  severally  contain  a  very 
large  percentage  of  quinidine ;  the 
former  at  least  fifty,  the  latter  about 
twenty;  but  Howard's  disulphate  of 
qninine  scarcely  contains  five  per 
cent,  of  qumidine,  aeoording  to  my 
experiments.  These  substances  are 
easUy  separated  in  consequence  of 
the  mudi  ^eater  solubility  of  the 
a    quinidine    ra   <Hid 


Water. 
One  part  of  disulphate  of  quiniBeirequires  ...^.  740  at  60^; 
One  part  of  disulphate  of  quinid&K  requires  ...  349  at  55°; 
ID  that  the  latter  is  more  than  twice  as  solubk. 

£f  we  employ  the  selenite  stage  in  the  exananatkA  of  this  ol^eet^  we4)btain  one  of 
Ihe  most  gorgeous  appearaneea  in  the  whole  domain  of  the  polazizing  microscope; 
the  black  cross  at  once  ^dmtgpf  w i»^nd  is  replaced  by  one  which  consists  of  two 
colours,  being  divided  into  a  «bbbb  having  a  red  and  green  friage,  whilst  the  foiv 
iatermediate  sectors  aie  sf  a  ygtous  orange-yettow.  These  appearances  alter 
i(K>n  the  revolution  of  tibeasMJ^i^af  plate  «f  tourmaline:  whea  the  blue  stage  is 
o^ployed,  the  cross  will  assuiae  a  blue  or  a  jettow  hue  acoocding  to  the  position  of 
flw  analyzing  i^te. 
Tliese  phenomena  are  analogous  to  thoK  «Kl|ibited  by  certain  chacmlar  oiystals  of 
acid  and  to  those  circular  dsHs  sf  salicine  (prepared  by  fo^oiit),  the 
sl)eing  that  the  salts  of  quiaifiMe  iMive  more  intense  d^polarizkig  powers 
er  ctf  &e  other  substanoss^tasides  wfaich  the  mode  of  prepaixalion  ^eotaally 
excludes  these  'from  ^eonsiAsr aCIon.    Quinine  pr^iored  in  the  same  manner  as  the 


t  I  am  indebted  to  my  Mend  Mr.  John  Thwaites  for  this  fact. 
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qniiiidine  has  a  Tery  different  mode  of  crystallization;  but  it  occasionally  preaentB 
circular  corneous  plates,  also  exhibiting  the  black  cros«  and  white  sectors,  but  not 
with  one-tenth  part  of  the  brilliancy,  which  of  course  enables  as  readily  to  discriminate 
the  two. 

Having  shown  in  my  previous  papers  that  none  of  the  rc^etahle  alkaloids,  when 
tKHted  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine,  possess  the  power  oi  forming  crystalline 
oenpounds  of  similar  properties,  and  these  artificial  quinine  tourmatines  being  pre- 
eminent in  their  action  on  light,  it  follows  that  the  existence  of  these  crystals  is  a 
positive  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  quinine.  It  has  also  been  proved  by  me 
that  qninidine  (fi  quinine)  cannot  produce  them;  therefore  we  perceive  that  quinine 
passes  out  of  the  system  without  experiencing  any  elementary  change. 

One  subject  is  worthy  of  remaxk:  the  patient  was  taking  forty  grains  of  the 
disulphate  of  quinine  (and  quinidine);  there  were  found  1.4  grain  of  mixed  alkaloids, 
which  wmild  be  equivalent  to  1.8B4  grain  of  the  disulphate  oi  commerce;  and  if  the 
pAtient  voided  three  pints  (£  urine  in  twenty -four  hours,  we  should  only  account  for 
11.304  grains  of  the  r^uedy  used,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  thirty  grains;  three-fourths 
oi  the  substaaoe  being  yet  unaccounted  foi^  which  has  either  been  assimilated  in  the 
body,  or  has  been  destroyed  in  its  transit  through  the  vascular  system.  It  would  be 
intoresting  to  undertake  a  series  of  quantitative  analyses  in  itt^  healthy  subject  to 
determine  these  points: — 

1st.  Whether  the  whole  of  the  quinine  ingested  disappears  by  the  kidnies. 

andly«  If  not,  whether  it  passes  out  by  other  excretory  organs,  and  which. 

Sidly.  To  discover  at  what  period  after  ingestion  all  evidence  of  its  eUmination 
ftom  tiie  kidnies  ceases. 

These  questions  having  been  answered,  in  health,  they  must  be  repeated  when 
quinine  hia  been  used  remediaXly,  and  by  so  doing  we  shall  perhaps  be  in  a  position 
to  say  what  the  medical  equivalent  of  quinine  may  1^  in  a  given  disease. — FhUoaophkal 
Magaaiae. 

32,  Old  Market  Street,  Bristol,  July  10,  1853. 

ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  INDIGO  IN  HUMAN  URINE. 

BY  ABTHUR  HILL  HASSALL,  H.D. 

(Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society). 

Thb  author  was  led  to  the  investigatioos  laid  before  the  Seciety  in  the  abvve 
communication,  by  the  following  circumstanceB  : 

Some  thi'ee  or  four  years  since,  when  examining  urinary  deposits  under  the 
microscope,  he  frequently  observed  in  the  fidd  of  vision  particles  of  a  deep  bine 
colour  ;  so  often  did  this  occur,  that  he  could  not  even  then  help  anspeeting  that  their 
presence  was  not  aoddental ;  however,  no  aaafysis  of  the  blue  ooioiiring  matter  was 
made  at  that  time,  and  the  circumstance  was  in  a  fahr  way  of  being  ibitgetten,  un^ 
the  recdlection  oi  it  was  revived  by  another  oceurrence. 

Bi  June  1652,  a  sample  of  urine  fredy  exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  vessel,  was 
observed  after  fbur  or  five  days*  exposure,  gmdoally  to  change  eolowr ;  the  peltide 
er  scum  which  had  formed  upon  the  surSioe  <tf  the  vrine  became  ftost  slate-oolonred, 
smd  at  length  deep  blue,  with  here  and  there  a  r«sty-ied  tint  The  urine  alee 
underwent  at  the  same  time  some  ronarfcable  idianges  ;  it  became  Haek  and  turbid, 
deep  brown,  greenish,  Umsh-green,  and  finally  of  a  fhded  ydlcrwish-gieen  oolottr  ? 
a  oQUsiderable  sediment  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  ^ass  ;  ibis  was  deep  brown, 
intermixed  witii  a  little  blue  coloura^  matter,  and  it  had  a  medMsnal  smett  raeembling 
somewhat  that  of  Valerian,  In  this  state,  without  undeiigeing  any  further  material 
dianges,  the  urine  remained  for  many  days. 

Examined  with  the  micreseope,  the  scum  or  pdlicie  on  the  Mvface  was  found  to 
eonsist  of  vibriones,  Innuraerable  animalc^eB,  and  crystals  of  tr^le  phosphate, 
with  a  great  many  fragments  and  granules  of  a  deep  and  bright  blue  eolour. 

A  second  sarafje  of  the  same  urine  was  therefore  procived,  taking  every  pre- 
caution to  avmd  £dlaey.  Gradually  the  same  dianges  ensued  as  in  the  first  san^e^ 
and  this  likewise  became  blue.  Having  thus  ascertained  that  the  changes  observed 
were  due  to  soraethh^  contained  in  ^e  wine  itself  the  au^or  next  proeeeded  to  set 
aside  in  open  vessels,  a  series  of  urines  all  fh>m  the  same  patient,  noting  the  idteratioB 
which  occurred  from  day  to  day.  These  samples  underwent  neiurly  similar  chants  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  blue  colouring  matter  and  brown  extractive  gradually  diminished, 
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until  at  length  they  were  present  in  such  small  amount,  as  to  be  visible  only  under 
the  microscope,  and  at  last  they  entirely  disappeared. 

The  results  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  urine,  the  blue  colouring  matter 
and  the  brown  extractive^  are  then  given  by  the  author  ;  they  are  as  follow  : — 

The  urine,— The  urine  of  the  second  sample  at  the  time  of  analysis,  when  shaken, 
had  a  dark  greenish-brown  colour ;  but  on  standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  the 
colouring  matter  fell  to  the  bottom,  forming  bluish-green  flocculi,  while  the  super- 
natant liquid  was  of  a  deep«rine-red  colour.  The  little  was  set  aside  corked  "for 
ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  bluish-green  precipitate  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared ;  but  on  removing  the  cork,  and  allowing  firee  access  of  air  for  some  time, 
the  coloured  deposit  was  again  produced.  This  was  washed  with  water,  drenched 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  dried  ;  by  this  means  was  obtained  a  rich  blue 
powder  possessing  all  the  chemical  characters  and  properties  of  indigo. 

The  urine  that  was  filtered  off  from  the  above  precipitate  was  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  by  which  means  it  yielded  an  additional  quantity  of  indigo,  which 
adhered  in  the  form  of  very  small  flakes  to  the  sides  of  the  dish.  It  also  gave  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  a  deliquescent  brown  colouring  matter,  which  was  treated, 
first  with  alcohol,  and  then  with  water. 

The  alcohol  acquired  a  deep  brownish-red  colour,  and  the  water  a  dark  brownish- 
green.  Both  of  these  solutions  were  evaporated  at  a  temperature  of  160°  Fahr. 
The  alcoholic  solution  furnished  a  rich  brown  extractive  which  was  soluble  in  water, 
but  not  in  dilute  acids,  and  nitric  acid  did  not  produce  that  play  of  colours  which  is 
characteristic  of  bile  pigment,  nor  did  the  precipitate  formed  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead  furnish  a  purple  liquid  with  alcohol  and  firee  acid.  A  strong  solution  of  potash 
dissolved  the  extractive  and  yielded  a  deep  blood-red  fluid,  which  was  rendered  green 
and  opalescent  by  boiling.  These  reactions  show  that  the  brown  pigment  was  some- 
what like  hsematin  in  its  chemical  manifestations. 

While  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  brown  matter  was  undergoing  evaporation,  it 
gave  a  farther  supply  of  indigo,  which  was  formed  most  freely  at  the  edge  of  the 
liquid.  The  residue  was  made  black  by  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  deep  brown 
by  potash. 

The  blue  colouring  matter,-^0{  two  samples  of  this  in  a  dry  state,  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates,  vibriones,  mucus,  and  epithelium,  one  gave  a 
dark  brown  solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  a  dirty  blue. 
Both  of  these  solutions  were  decomposed  by  water,  furnishing  in  the  former  case  a 
dark  brown  deposit,  and  in  the  latter  a  diity  green.  In  most  of  their  other  reactions. 
However,  they  presented  the  characters  of  indigo  ;  and  it  is  especially  deserving  of 
notice,  that  they  were  reduced  by  Ume  and  sugar,  giving  a  liquid  firom  which  hydro- 
chloric acid  threw  down  a  greenish-blue  precipitate. 

The  cause  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  giving  with  one  of  these  samples  a  brown 
solution,  and  with  the  other  only  a  dirty  blue,  was,  the  author  considers,  mainly 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  animal  matter  with  which  the  specimens  were  con- 
taminated ;  the  acid,  from  its  charring  effect  on  this,  would  produce  a  brown  or 
blackish  solution,  thus  obscuring  the  colour  of  the  solution  of  indigo. 
^  T/ie  brown  extractive, — The  brown  extractive  yielded  nearly  the  same  results  as  on 
its  flrst  analysis,  and  the  aqueous  solution  furnished  a  few  blue  flocculi  A  portion 
of  the  alcoholic  extract  was  heated  with  liq.  potassie  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  contained  leucine,  and  the  product,  on  being  treated  with  hydrochlorio 
add,  gave  off  a  powerful  odour,  which  was  somewhat  like  valerianic  actd ;  but  the 
result  was  too  doubtful  to  be  of  much  value.  The  author  had  already  referred  to 
the  peculiar  smell  of  Valerian  emitted  by  the  extractive  of  more  than  one  of  the 
samples.  He  considers  that  the  clearest  and  most  positive  evidence  was  thus 
obtained  that  the  blue  colouring  matter  in  this  case  was  indigo.    , 

It  was  not  very  long  after  the  occurrence  of  the  flrst  case  of  blue  urine,  that 
numerous  other  instances  fell  under  the  author's  observation.  The  urines  of  all 
these  cases  underwent  very  nearly  the  same  clumges  as  in  the  flrst ;  in  some,  the 
quantity  of  blue  colouring  matter  found  was  very  considerable,  in  others  less ;  and 
in  the  liiird  class  of  cases  the  microscope  was  necessary  for  its  discovery.  In  nearly 
all  these  cases  the  blue  colouring  matter  was  submitted  to  analysis,  and  ascertained, 
on  the  clearest  evidence,  to  be  indigo. 

The  author  in  the  next  place  considers  the  question  of  the  source  and  origin  of 
indigo  in  the  urine. 
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It  appeared  that  in  the  cases  related  by  the  author,  coloured  indigo  was  not  present 
in  urine  when  first  voided,  but  that  it  was  gradually  formed  some  time  afterwaids  by 
a  process  of  oxidation  on  exposure  to  the  air,  being  in  most  of  the  cases  probably 
deriyed  from  the  brown  extractiye,  which  in  its  chemical  manifestations  so  closely 
resembles  haematin. 

The  author  contrasts  cyanousrine  with  the  indigo  detected  in  urine.  He  obsenres 
that  the  most  distinctive  tests  laid  down  for  cyanourine  are  its  solubility  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  upon  it,  which  give  a  reddish>brown 
solution ;  and  states  he  had  ascerUuned  that  these  tests  are  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
since  indigo,  when  contaminated  (as  in  the  urine  it  frequently  is),  with  a  large 
quantity  of  animal  matter,  yibriones,  &c.,  gives  a  reddish-brown  solution  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  from  the  charring  of  the  animal  matter,  and  in  many  cases 
forms  a  bright  blue  solution  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol ;  hence  he  could  not  help 
suspecting  that  cyanourine  and  indigo  are  tery  closely  connected  with  each  other,  if 
they  be  not  identicaL  He  observes,  it  is  at  least  singular  that  while  so  many  cases 
of  indigo  were  met  with,  not  a  single  instance  of  cyanourine  presented  itself.  He 
also  contrasts  indigo  with  apoglaucin,  and  remarks  that  this  is  acknowledged  by 
Heller  himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  cyanourine  mixed  with  nrrhodin. 

Taking  then  into  consideration  the  whole  of  the  facts  described  in  this  communi- 
cation, the  following  conclusions  are  deduced: — 

1st.  That  blue  indigo  is  frequently  formed  in  human  urine,  the  quantity  being 
subject  to  the  greatest  variation;  in  some  cases  it  is  so  considerable  as  to  impart  a 
deep  green,  or  bluish  green  colour  to  the  whole  urine;  a  pellicle  of  nearly  pure  indigo 
also  extending  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  liquid ;  while  in  others  it  is  so  small 
ti^at  it  can  oiUy  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

2nd.  That  for  the  formation  of  this  indigo,  it  is  in  general  necessary  that  the  urine 
should  be  exposed  to  the  aur  for  some  days  in  an  open  vessel,  oxygen  being  absorbed 
and  the  blue  indigo  developed.  Whatever  facilitates  therefore  oxygenation,  as  fte& 
exposure  to  light  and  air,  warmth  and  sunshine,  hastens  the  appearance  of  the  blue 
indigo;  hence  in  summer  the  changes  described  take  place  much  more  quickly  than 
in  winter;  on  the  contrary,  these  changes  are  retarded  and  even  stayed  by  exclusion 
of  the  atmosphere.  Blue  indigo  may  even  be  deprived  of  its  colour  and  reformed, 
alternately,  according  as  air  is  excluded  or  admitted  to  urine  containing  it.  From 
some  of  tiie  cases  recorded,  it  would  appear,  however,  that  blue  indigo  is  occasionally 
formed  in  the  system,  and  \a  voided  as  such  in  the  urine. 

3rd.  That  there  is  usually  found  with  the  blue  indigo,  where  the  amount  of  this 
is  considerable,  a  brown  extractive,  sometimes  in  large  quantity,  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  which,  by  exposure  to  air,  yields  a  further  supply  of  coloured  indigo,  and 
which  closely  resembles  hasmatin  in  its  chemical  manifestations  and  elementary 
composition.  There  is  therefore  great  reason  for  believing  that  in  the  majority  of 
the  cases  here  recorded,  the  blue  indigo  was  derived  from  altered  hsematin,  although 
it  is  at  the  same  time  probable,  that  in  som^  cases  it  is  formed  from  modified  urine 
pigment,  which  is  itself  supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  hsematin.  Between  the 
greater  number  of  the  animal  colouring  matters  there  is  the  closest  relationship  in 
chemical  composition,  so  that  the  transformation  of  the  one  into  the  other  would 
appear  to  be  both  easy  and  natural. 

4thly.  That  the  urines  in  which  the  coloured  indigo  occurs  in  the  largest  quantity, 
are  usually  of  a  piJe  straw  colour,  readily  becoming  turbid,  alkaline,  and  of  low 
specific  gravity.  Small  quantities  of  indigo  are  however  frequently  found  in  urines 
possessing  characters  the  very  reverse,  that  is,  in  such  as  are  high-coloured,  acid, 
and  of  h^h  specific  gravity ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  these  urines  the  blue  pigment  is 
usually  absent 

5thly.  That  as  coloured  indigo  does  not  occur  in  healthy  urine,  and  since  where 
the  amount  of  this  is  at  all  considerable  it  is  accompanied  with  strongly-marked 
symptoms  of  deranged  health,  the  formation  of  blue  indigo  in  urine  must  be  regarded 
as  a  strictly  pathological  phenomenon,  apparently  associated  rather  with  some 
general  morbid  condition,  than  essentially  with  disease  of  any  one  organ  ;  although 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  blue  deposit  is  met  with  very  frequently  in 
Bright's  disease,  and  in  afiiactions  of  the  organs  of  respiration;  it  should  however  be 
remarked  that  none  of  the  worst  cases  of  indigo  in  the  urine  which  the  author  met 
with  were  cases  of  Bright's  diseases.— Procc«rftn^«o/'t*e  JRoyal  Society,  Vol.  vi.,  No.  97. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  BOTTEN-STONE. 

FaorsssoR  JoHirsroir,  in  a  commonication  made  to  the  Geolo^cal  Section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Hull,  *^Cki  a  Chemical  Cause  of  Change  ni  the  Composition  of 
Bocks,"  adduced,  as  an  example  of  a  chemically-altered  rock,  the  lotten-stone  of 
Derhjshire,  a  ^ht  and  porous  auhstance,  used  chiefly  for  pc^iriiing  metals,  and 
stated  in  Fhillipe'a  Mineralogy  to  he  composed  of  silica,  alunnoa,  and  carhon.  It  is 
obtained  from  a  ridge  in  I>erhyshire,  knovm  as  the  Great  Fin,  <m  the  right  hand  nde 
of  the  road  from  Bakewell  to  Buxton.  This  ridge  is  covered  with  <' drift"  ten  or 
twenty  feet  thick,  consisting  of  brown  day,  with  manes  of  black  marble,  chert,  and 
rotten-stone.  The  rotten-stone  is  so  soft  whilst  in  the  soil,  that  the  spade  goes 
through  it  readily,  but  it  hardens  on  exposure.  The  holes  from  which  it  is  dug  tcee 
sometimes  only  two  feet  deep,  at  others  from  six  to  eight  feet.  On  examining  a 
series  of  specimens.  Professor  Jolmston  fbund  that  whilst  some  were  homogeneous, 
others  had  a  nucleus  of  black  marUe;  he  then  treated  specimens  of  I3ie  black  marble 
with  weak  acid,  and  found  that  on  the  remoyal  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  there 
remained  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  a  silicious  substance  perfectly  like  the 
natural  rotten-stone.  He  conduded  that  there  existed  in  the  soil  some  acid  which 
penetrated  it  and  ;di88dYed  out  the  calcaveous  matter  of  the  rocks  below.  The 
agent  in  this  case  might  be  the  carbonic  add  of  the  air,  brought  down  by  rain;  but 
there  were  instances  not  capable  of  explanation  by  this  agency  akme,  and  attri- 
butable to  other  adds,  which  are  produced  under  certain  conditions,  and  exexdse  a 
much  wider  influence.  The  bottoms  of  peat  bogs  present  yery  strong  eyidenoe  of  the 
action  of  acids ;  the  stone  and  day  are  bleached  and  corroded,  only  siliceous  and 
colourless  materials  being  left.  The  source  of  the  add  is  here  the  same  as  in  tiie 
former  instanoe;  the  yegetalite  matter  growing  on  the  surfece  produces  in  its  decay 
add  substances  which  exert  a  chemical  action  on  the  subsoil,  and  escape  by  sub- 
terranean outietS)  carrying  away  the  materiahi  dissdved  in  their  progress.  Another 
instance  was  afforded  by  the  mineral  Figotite,  formed  in  the  cayes  of  Comwali  by 
water  dripping  from  the  roof.  This  water  contains  a  peculiar  organic  aeid,  deriyed 
from  the  smi  c^  the  moors,  which  dissolves  the  alumina  of  the  granite  and  combines 
with  it.  The  organic  acMs  are  very  numerous  and  diflferait  in  composition,  but 
agree  in  producing  chemical  action  upon  rocks.  They  are  produced  oyer  the  entire 
surface  of  the  earth,  espeddly  over  unciiltiyated  tracts,  and  are  the  means  provided 
by  nature  to  dissolve  the  mineral  food  of  plants;  they  are  also  amongst  the  chief 
causes  of  the  exhaustion  of  soils.  The  author  then  alluded  to  Professor  Way's 
examination  of  some  of  the  green-sand  strata  of  Surrey,  known  as  Jirestone,  a  light 
and  porous  rock,  containing  silica  in  a  sduble  state.  It  was  well  known  that  com- 
mon sandstone^  quartz,  or  rode  crystal  were  not  acted  upon  by  potash  or  soda  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  but  of  the  firestone  thirty  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  fifty  or 
seventy  per  cent,  may  be  dissolved.  Jn  all  such  cases  the  silica  must  have  been 
originally  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  with  lime,  alumina,  or  sometiiing  dse, 
which  has  been  mibsequently  removed.  The  silica  in  the  rotten-stone  was  soluble, 
but  he  had  never  met  with  instances  of  black  marble  in  a  bedded  state  converted 
into  rotten-stone.  He  believed,  however,  that  a  similar  cause  operating  over  a  wide 
area,  and  during  a  long  period,  had  produced  the  altered  condition  of  the  firestone. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  communication,  it  was  stated  that  excellent 
rotten^tone  was  obtained  in  the  Yale  of  Neath,  where  coal-measure  limesttme  also 
occurred.  To  constitute  a  good  artide  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  free  from 
grit,  and  such  was  worth  £12  a  ton.  It  was  suggested,  that  now  its  origin  was 
known,  it  might  be  produced  artifidaUy.  Professor  Sedgwick  stated  liiat  geological 
rotten-stone  unfit  for  use,  was  common,  and  afibrded  a  good  illustraticm  ef  tiie  action 
described  by  Professor  Johnston.  He  recommended  that  it  diould  be  sought  for 
beneath  the  ''dirt-bed''  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  wherever  ancient  deposits  of 
vegetable  soil  occurred. 


SUCCUS  TARAXACI  PAEATUS. 

BT  MB«  WILLIAM  PBOCTBB,  JU3I. 

Thb  preparations  of  Taraxacum,  or  dandelion  root,  have  within  a  few  years  past 
attracted  considerable  attention  from  the  medical  profession,  and  have  been  an  object 
of  experiment  for  skilfdl  Pharmaoeutists,  bo^  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
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The  hnrtfid  efiect  exareiied  by  heat  in  eTaporating  tolutions  of  the  sduble  matter  of 
dandelion,  has  long  been  noted,  and  many  recollect  the  molasses-like  extract  which 
iocmerly  was  too  OHnmonly  seen,  immarked  by  any  distinct,  sensible  property  of 
the  leeent  root.  The  application  of  spontaneous  and  Tacnmn  eraporstion  in  makiiig 
the  solid  extract,  demonstrated  this  beyond  cayil;  and  in  the  last  U.  S.  Pharmaoo- 
poaia  directions  were  given  for  this  precaution,  as  well  as  in  reipud  to  the  period  of 
collecting  the  root.  The  Liquor  Taraxaci  (fluid  extract)  descrU)ed  by  Mr.  Bedwood 
in  Gray's  Supplement,  is  prepared  by  macerating  fofor  pounds  of  the  recemtily  dried 
root  in  sufficient  cold  water  for  ttwenty-four  hours,  expressing,  and  eraporating  to 
thirty-six  fluid  ounces,  to  which  liquid  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  is  added ;  h^oe 
each  fluid  ounce  of  the  preparation  represents  a  troy  ounce  of  the  dried  root.  The 
dried  root  of  the  danddion  is  more  easUy  extracted  tlum  when  it  is  recent,  owing  to 
the  glutinous  character  of  the  juices  and  the  difficulty  of  efibctually  disintegrating 
the  tissue  of  the  root,  so  as  to  completely  reach  the  contained  matter  by  menstrua ; 
yet  it  is  more  thaa  probable  that  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution  to  the 
proper  degree  of  concentration,  not  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  the  process  of  drying  the 
root  in  the  first  place,  injures  the  product.  This  is  partially  avoided  by  a  process 
which  I  published  in  the  twentieth  volume,  page  86,  of  this  Journal,  the  recent  root 
not  being  employed,  and  the  resulting  preparation  representing  about  twice  its 
weight  of  the  fresh  root.  In  the  preparation  about  to  be  described^  the  virtues  of 
the  root,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  preserved  unimpaired,  as  no  heat  is  employed 
in  the  process;  the  natural  juice  of  the  plant  being  merely  admixed  with  sufficient 
alcohol  to  preserve  it  from  change.  Take  of  fresh  dandelion  roots  (collected  in 
September  or  October)  twenty  pounds  (av.)  alcohol,  .835  sp.  gr.  four  pints.  Slice  the 
roots  transversely  in  short  sections,  and  by  means  of  a  mill  or  mortar  and  pestle^ 
reduce  them  to  a  pulpy  mass;  then  add  the  alcohol  and  mix  them  thoroughly.  The 
mixture  thus  far  prepared  at  the  season  when  the  root  is  proper  for  collection^  may 
be  set  aside  in  suitable  vessel»-~8toneware  jars  are  impropriate;  and  extracted  as  the 
preparation  is  needed  through  the  other  seasons.  After  having  stood  a  week,  or 
until  a  convenient  time,  the  ^ulpy  mass  is  subjected  to  powerful  pressure,  untH  aa 
much  as  possible  of  the  fluid  is  removed.  This  is  then  filtered  and  bottled  for  use. 
It  is  necessary  that  sufficient  time  should  elapse  after  the  pulp  is  set  aside,  for  the 
alcohol  to  penetrate  the  fibrous  particles  and  commingle  with  the  natural  juices,  aa 
well  as  for  the  woody  structure  of  the  root  to  lose  its  elasticity,  that  it  may  yield 
the  juice  more  completely  on  pressure.  When  the  pulp  has  stood  six  months  in  this 
manner  it  yields  the  juice  with  great  readiness,  and  possessed  of  the  sensible  pro- 
perties of  the  dandelion  in  a  marked  degree.  When  eight  pounds,  avoirdupois,  of 
the  root  is  thus  treated,  after  standing  several  months,  the  practical  result  is  about 
six  pints  of  fluid,,  with  an  ordinaiy  screw-press.  This  yield  will  vary  in  amount 
with  the  condition  of  the  root  when  cdlected,  and  the  length  of  time  it  is  exposed 
afterwards,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  press  used.  Should  the  alcohol  in  this 
preparation  be  contraindicated,  it  might  be  partially  remoTed  by  exposure  in  a 
water-bath  until  the  juice  was  reduced  to  five -sixths  of  its  bulk,  and  then  for  every 
pint  of  the  residue,  eight  ounces^  troy,  of  sugar  may  be  added  and  dissolved  in  it. — 
American  JowrnoLf^  Fhannacy* 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OE  HYOSCJYAMUS. 
Thb  following  formula  was  conununicated  by  Mr,  Charies  Augustus  Smith,  ot 
Cincinnati,  who  states  that  the  preparation  it  affords  has  been  much  used  and  liked 
in  that  city.    When  made  from  carefully  dried  and  good  hyospyanms,  it  must  be  a 
fiur  representative  of  the  plant. 

Take  of  Hyoscyamus  leaves  (garbled)  eight  ounces  (troy.) 

Diluted  alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity* 

Sugar,  eight  ounces  (troy.) 
Beduce  the  hyoscyamus  to  a  unifimn  coarse  powder;  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol;  ^low  it  to  macerate  twenty-four  hours;  put  it  into  a  suitable  percolator, 
and,  when  carefully  packed,  pour  gradually  on  it  diluted  alcohol,  until  three  pints  of 
tincture  has  passed.  The  flow  should  be  yery  slow,  that  thorough  exhaustion  of  the 
leaves  shall  take  place.  The  tincture  is  then  evaporated  to  ten  fluid  ounces,  the 
sugar  dissolved  in  ittwhile  hot,  and  when  cold  two  fluid  ounces  of  alcolMd  (.83S  ap.  gr^) 
or  as  much  as  is  suffici^t  to  make  ti&e  whole  measure  a  pint  in  added,  and  the  fluid 
extract  passed  through  a  fine  mEoslia  strainer. 
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This  preparation  afibrds  an  admirable  means  of  prescribing  henbane  in  fluid 
preparations.  Hie  alcohol  of  the  tincture  is  avoided,  and  the  trouble  of  incorporating 
the  solid  extract  superseded.  It  is  of  the  same  proportional  strength  as  the  fluid 
extract  of  yalerian,  and  the  dose  varies  from  fifteen  drops  to  half  a  teaspoonful,  the 
latter  dose  being  equivalent  to  two  or  three  grains  of  extract. 

When  the  Apothecary  has  in  possession  solid  extract  of  hyoscyamus  of  ascertained 
good  quality,  a  fluid  extract  of  similar  strength  may  be  obtained  by  triturating  half 
an  ounce  of  the  extract  with  ten  fluid  ounces  of  water  till  dissolved — eight  ounces  of 
sugar  dissolved  in  it,  and  flnally  sufficient  alcohol  to  make  it  measure  a  pint,  and 
strain.  Practically,  henbane  yields  but  flve  per  cent,  of  extract ;  the  above  recipe 
assumes  it  to  be  6^  per  cent.  ^  a  difference  altogether  proper  in  view  of  the  possible 
injury  to  the  juices  in  preparing  the  extract  originally. — American  Jour.  0/  Pharmacy, 


ON  THE  MEANS  OF  DETECTING  THE  PRESENCE  OF  CHICORY 
IN  COFFEE. 

BT  J.  L.  LASSAIONE. 

Several  characters,  sufficiently  simple  and  easily  recognized  for  general  appli- 
cation, have  been  indicated,  in  different  works,  for  detecting  the  addition  of  roasted 
chicory  to  coffee  in  the  roasted  and  ground  state,  but  the  application  of  chemical 
reagents  for  detecting  the  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  roasted  chicory  when 
added  to  inftision  of  coffee,  has  not  yet  proved  successful. 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  solving  a  question  of 
some  interest,  which  frequently  presents  itself  under  various  circumstances,  and 
which  has  recently  been  forc^  upon  my  attention  in  the  examination  of  some 
chicoried  coffee  which  had  been  seized. 

The  brownish-yellow  colouring  matter^  which  is  developed  in  chicory  root  by  the 
process  of  roasting,  when  dissolved  in  water  by  infusion  or  decoction,  retains  its 
colour,  or  becomes  a  little  deeper  by  the  action  of  persalts  of  iron,  without  giving  rise 
to  any  precipitation. 

ITie  brown  colouring  matter  of  roasted  coffee,  on  the  other  hand,  acquires,  from  the 
same  reagent,  a  green  colour,  and  a  brownish-green  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed. 

These  two  different  reactions  may  be  applied,  not  only  for  distinguishing  the  pure 
infusion  of  coffee  and  of  chicory,  but  also  those  which  contain  a  mixture  of  the 
soluble  principles  of  these  two  alimentary  substances. 

Infusion  of  pure  coffee  acquires  a  green  colour,  more  or  less  intense,  on  the 
addition  of  some  drops  of  persulphate  of  iron. 

Infusion  of  pure  chicory,  imder  similar  circumstances,  retains  its  brownish-yellow 
colour,  which  becomes  more  intense,  and  acquires  a  slight  greenish  tint. 

A  mixture  of  the  two  infusions,  containing  one-half,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  of  its 
volume  of  infusion  of  chicory,  may  be  recognized  by  its  brownish-yellow  colour, 
which  remains  after  the  deposition  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  salt  of  iron, 
together  with  part  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  coffee.  This  separation  may  be 
expedited  by  rendering  the  coloured  liquor  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  tubes 
closed  at  one  end.  The  supernatant  liquor,  after  the  precipitate  has  deposited,  will 
possess  a  brownish-yellow  tint  by  refracted  light,  which  will  be  deeper  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  chicory  present. 

If  the  experiment  be  first  made  with  infusion  of  pure  coffee  of  a  certain  strength, 
and  afterwards  with  additions  of  known  quantities  of  chicory,  keeping  these  for 
comparison,  the  quantity  of  chicory  in  a  mixed  sample  may  be  thus  determined. — 
Journal  de  Chemie  Medicale. 

ON   COCA   LEAVES. 

BY  H.  WACKENBODER. 

In  the  Encychptedia  of  Medical  Sciences,  edited  by  Basch,  v.  Giafe,  Hufeland, 
Link,  and  Miiller,  1834,  there  is  the  following  communication  from  Professor 
Schlechtendal: — 

The  species  Erythroxylon  belongs  to  the  Decandria  Trigynia  of  the  Linnean 
system,  and  forms  a  small  natuiid  family  (Erytkroxyhceai)y  which  was  formerly 
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included  among  the  MaJphighiae.  It  consists  chiefly  of  South  American  shruhs  and 
trees,  with  alternating  leaves,  small  axillary  flowers,  either  single  or  grouped  in 
hunches.  They  have  a  five-partite  calyx  with  five-flower  leaves,  furnished  with  a 
scale  at  their  hase,  ten  stamens  united  together  into  a  tuhe,  three  delicate  or 
contorted  styles,  and  monospsermous  firuit  The  wood  of  several  varieties  is  used 
for  dyeing.  The  use  which  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  one  variety,  Er.  Coca,  Lam.,  in 
Peru,  is  interesting.  These  leaves,  ahout  the  size  of  cherry  leaves,  are  pale  green, 
of  delicate  texture,  possessing  an  agreeable  odour  and  an  herbaceous  taste,  which, 
after  a  time,  becomes  sweet,  bitterish,  and  rather  astringent.  The  miners  and 
messengers  in  Peru  frequently  take  no  other  food  than  coca  for  several  days 
together,  and  are  so  powerfully  stimulated  by  it,  that  they  are  able  to  work  or 
travel  without  intermission.  A  paste  is  made  of  the  ash  of  maize  cobs,  and  a  few 
other  wild  saline  plants,  in  the  form  of  cakes,  like  chocolate,  and  dried.  It  is  then 
hard,  and  is  called  Tocera  or  Lipta.  A  piece  of  this  is  chewed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  coca,  then  kneaded  into  the  form  of  small  balls,  and  kept  In  the  bag 
containing  the  coca.  This  manipulation  is  called  AcuUicar.  These  pellets  are  then 
taken  separately  in  the  mouth,  and  retained  as  long  as  they  taste  astringent 
and  pungent,  after  which  it  is  thrown  away  and  another  taken.  In  two  or  three 
hours  four  or  five  such  pellets  are  consumed,  and  about  that  number  are  made  at 
once. 

The  coca  contains  gum,  but  no  considerable  quantity  of  resin.  The  effects  upon 
the  system  are  tonic,  soothing,  and  nutritive,  it  prevents  weakness  of  the  stomach 
and  the  consequent  obstructions,  colic  and  hypochondria.  This  use  of  the  leaves  has 
extended  as  far  as  Brazil,  so  that  the  tree  is  cultivated  in  many  places.  In  Brazil  it 
is  called  Ypadu.  The  leaves  are  there  dried  in  the  shade  or  upon  the  ovens  used  for 
roasting  meal,  then  finely  powdered  in  a  wooden  mortar  alone,  or  with  the  ash  of  the 
leaves  of  Cecoopia  palmata,  and  preserved  in  the  hollow  stems  of  grass.  From  time 
to  time  the  mouth  is  filled  with  this  greenish-grey  powder,  especially  when  it  is 
desired  to  overcome  hunger  or  drowsiness.  It  increases  the  secretion  of  saliva, 
produces  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  warmth  in  the  mouth  and  stomach,  stills  hunger, 
and  increases  the  bodily  activity.  Taken  in  great  quantity  or  by  persons  of  weak 
nerves,  it  produces  lassitude  and  drowsiness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  leaves 
might  be  usefully  employed  among  us. 

Further  particulars  have  been  made  known  by  Tschudi  in  the  account  of  his 
travels,  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account  that  the  attention  of  physicians  has  again 
been  directed  to  the  coca. 

The  author  has  made  a  chemical  examination  of  these  leaves  but  has  not  obtained 
any  very  satisfactory  results.  In  appearance  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  senna,  and 
are  generally  broken.  Upon  the  upper  surface  they  are  dark  green,  upon  the  lower 
surface  whitish,  with  thick  veins,  the  midrib  being  particularly  prominent.  Their 
smell  is  somewhat  like  that  of  green  tea,  their  taste  herbaceous  and  aromatic.  Ex- 
tracted with  alcohol  they  yielded  chlorophyle  and  a  little  wax.  The  residue  left 
showed  the  usual  indications  of  tannin,  gelatine  gave  a  yello¥rish.white  precipitate,, 
perchloride  of  iron  produced  a  dirty  green  colour. 

The  active  properties  of  these  leaves  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  tannin,  and  the 
aromatic  substance  present  in  them  ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  tea,  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence can  scarcely  be  altogether  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  those  substances 
contained  in  the  infusion  usually  drunk.  It  is  probable  that  the  coca  leaves  contain 
a  nitrogenous  substance  similar  to  theme.-^  Archiv,  der  Pkarmacie,  July,  1853. 

ON  THE  APPLICABILITY  OF  MOLYBDIC  ACID 
AND  THE  MOLYBDATES  IN  DYEING  AND  CALICO  PRINTING. 

BT  W.  H.  KUBRER. 

The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Keller  to  substitute  for  indigo  a  compound  of  molybdic 
acid  with  protochloride  of  tin,  induced  the  author  to  institute  some  experiments, 
with  the  especial  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  there  might  be  any  pnustical  ad- 
vantage in  the  application  of  molybdic  acid  and  its  compounds  in  the  dyeing  of  silk, 
cotton,  and  linen  fabrics. 

The  substance  employed  in  these  experiments  was  obtained  from  the  factory  of 
C.  E.  Brosche,  at  Prague,  and  prepared  according  to  the  process  recommended  by 
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Clffittl^ — ^melting  equal  quantities  of  powdered  oatiTe  molybdate  of  lead  and 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  in  an  iron  crucible,  pouring  off  the  molybdate  of  soda 
from  the  fused  metal,  dissolying  in  hot  water,  and  boiling  with  an  exoess  of  nitric 
•€id  until  the  molybdic  acid  separates  as  a  bright  yellow  powder,  amounting,  when 
washed  and  dried,  to  a  third  of  the  ore. 

The  molybdic  acid  thus  prepared  is  not  indeed  quite  pure,  but  still  suflSciently 
so  for  any  practical  application  in  dyeing. 

The  douUe  soda  salt  of  phosplMxrlc  and  molybdic  acid  is  furnished  by  this  factory 
in  the  form  of  a  beautifully  white  crystalline  salt,  which  requires  to  be  preserved  in 
weU  closed  Tesaels,  on  account  of  its  efflorescing  in  the  air. 

Dyemg  of  SSk  and  SUk  Siujfs.^-Tbe  most  intense  dark  blue  colour  of  the  double 
molybdate  of  molybdinum  and  tin  is  obtained  when  the  silk  or  silk  fabric  is 
impregnated  with  molybdate  of  ammoaia,  then  passed  in  a  dry  state  through  an 
hydrochloric  acid  bath,  and  immersed  directly,  without  being  washed,  in  a  bath  of 
protochloride  of  tin,  after  whidi  it  is  at  onee  washed  and  dried. 

Lighter  blues  of  all  shades,  even  to  the  most  delicate  ash  grey,  are  obtained  when 
the  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  is  proportionately  diluted. 

Silk  and  silk  fabrics  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  molybdAte  of  soda,  dried  and 
then  treated  in  the  same  way  with  hydrochloric  add  and  protochloride  of  tin, 
acquire  a  bright  medium  blue. 

All  the  shades  of  colour  produced  by  the  compound  of  a  molybdate  and  proto- 
chloride of  tin  are  characterized  by  extreme  durability  under  the  influence  of  light 
and  air. 

The  compounds  of  molybdic  acid  are  not,  on'  the  contrary,  so  well  adapted  to 
printing  upon  silk,  as  only  topical  colours  can  be  produced  with  them. 

Dyeing  nf  Cotton  Stuffs. — ^The  eolours  produced  upon  cotton  fabrics  by  mdybdic 
compounds  are  inferior  and  less  intense  than  those  communicated  to  silk.  The 
darkest  and  purest  blue  is  produced  with  molybdate  of  ammonia. 

The  Tarious  tints  are  aU  durable,  and  a  white  pattern  may  be  printed  upon  the 
cotton  in  the  same  way  as  when  dyed  with  indigo  by  a  mordant  of  chromate  of 
potash  and  an  add  discharge. 

Application  of  Molybdic  Dyes  to  Calico  Printing, — ^Dr.  Keller's  statements  appeared 
to  anord  sufficient  grounds  for  anticipating  tliat  these  compounds  would  become 
very  yaluable  materials  in  printing  as  well  as  dyeing.  Experience,  however,  shows 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  for  when  the  calico,  impregnated  with  molybdate,  k 
immersed  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  bath,  and  even  when  the  add  is  concentrated  and 
warm,  only  a  faint  yellow  tinge  is  produced,  which  disappears  sgain  completely 
on  washing  with  water.  The  washed  stuff  acquires  only,  a  faint  blue  or  grc^  shade 
when  immersed  in  a  bath  of  protochloride  of  tin. 

A  variety  of  attempts  were  made  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline 
molybdates,  upon  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  by  means  of  acetic,  tartaric,  oxalic,  and 
dtric  adds,  &c.,  and  produce  a  yellow  colour  upon  them;  but  they  were  all  in- 
effectual. The  stuffs  acquired  in  the  protochloride  of  tin  bath  (mly  a  faint  dirty 
grey,  instead  of  a  blue  colour. 

If,  tiierefore,  the  precipitation  of  the  molybdic  add  upon  the  stuffs  cannot  be 
adequately  effected,  and  if  this  acid  will  not  combine  with  the  fibres,  so  as  to  resist 
tixe  solvent  action  of  water,  and  in  both  points  the  author  has  failed,  it  is  evident 
that  tiiese  substances  cannot  be  very  extensively  employed  in  printing. 

They  may  be  employed  for  producing  a  topical  colour,  thus: — A  sdution  of 
molybdate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  albumen,  and  after  the  printing  the  stuff  is  dried 
and  passed,  first,  through  a  bath  of  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  through  a 
bath  of  protocliloride  of  tin,  where  the  Uue  colour  is  developed.  Dextrine  or 
tragacanth  may  be  substituted  for  t^e  albumen. 

Tfiie  topical  colour  produced  by  molybdic  acid  upon  cotton  stuffs  is  very  durable 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  air. — DvnJgWa  Poly  tech  Journ.,  1853. 

ON  THE  .FABRICATION  AND  VALUATION  OF  YABIOUS  CYANOGEN 

COMPOUNDS. 

Br    B.    BBUNNaUJBI.Xi. 

Remarks  on  the  present  Mode  of  fabricating  Ferrocyanide  of  Pofzusuan.— It  has  long 
%«6n  a  sulject  of  complaint,  that,  notwil^standing  the  progress  of  technical 
cheiBis^,  the  fabricatk»  of  fenocyanide  of  potwaiiim  tdurald  remain  in  such  an 
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imperfect  state ;  for  eren  in  the  most  fKTonraUe  iiutaaces  the  product  does  not,  on 
the  average,  amomit  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  that  ought  to  he 
obtained  by  the  perfiect  conyerstDn  of  the  materials  employed.  It  is  Uluwise  well 
known  that  none  of  the  processes  recommended  within  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
found  practically  avulable,  especially,  for  instance,  the  attempt  to  employ  atmo- 
spheric air  as  a  source  of  the  cyanogen,  which,  to*judge  from  the  large  scale  on 
which  it  has  been  tried  in  France  and  the  results  reported  by  the  Academy 
commission,  must  be  regarded  as  unsuccessful. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  it  appears  that  the  old  process  is  the  only  one  which  is 
practicable ;  and  the  endeaTours  of  manufacturers  must  therefore  be  directed  towards 
perfecting  this,  as  far  as  possible,  in  its  details,  with  regard  to  which  the  most 
diverse  and  even  contradictory  views  are  now  entertained  both  by  practical  and 
scientific  chemists. 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  satisfactory  solutions  of  several  questions, 
which,  although  much  discussed,  have  never  been  decided  either  way.  Thus, 
whether  it  is  more  advantageous  to  use  the  animal  substance  in  a  charred  state, 
or  only  well  dried;  to  mix  the  animal  substance  at  once  with  the  potash,  or  to  add 
it  afterwards,  when  the  latter  is  melted;  to  add  iron  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation,  at  the  end,  or  not  until  the  melted  product  is  treated  with  water ;  to 
conduct  the  meltmg  rapidly,  and  at  a  high  temperature,  or  gradually,  at  a  lower 
temperature.  It  must  further  be  decided,  whether  the  use  of  purified  alkali  is 
attended  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  product;  whether  the  increase  of 
product  obtained  with  closed  vessels  is  counterbalanced  by  the  smaller  cost  of  open 
pans,  and  the  greater  facility,  as  well  as  rapidity  of  working  them,  &c. 

Lastly,  The  most  advantageous  proportion  of  potash  to  the  other  materials  still 
remains  to  be  determined.  Although  it  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  on 
the  average  equal  parts  is  the  best  proportion,  still  this  must  be  modified  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  animal  substance,  as  its  percentage  of  nitrogen  varies  con- 
siderably. 

The  elucidation  of  these  several  points  of  dispute  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of 
an  extended  series  of  experiments,  for  which,  however,  the  scientific  chemist  wants 
material,  and  the  manufacturer  a  process  for  readily  and  easily  determining,  at  an 
moment,  the  value  of  the  melted  mass,  without  interrupting  the  operation. 

For  tills  purpose  the  following  process  furnishes  results  which  are  even  more  than 
necessarily  accurate;  it  occupies  but  little  time,  and  requires  no  special  chemical 
knowledge.  Since  likewise  the  scientific  Chemist  does  not  possess  any  particularly 
exact  method  of  determining  the  cyanogen  compounds  of  iron,  this  process  may 
possess  other  than  technical  interest. 

This  process  consists  in  the  precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  the 
acidified  solution  of  the  "  melt "  by  a  solution  of  persalt  of  iron  of  known  value. 
Two  difficulties  were  here  to  be  overcome:  first,  to  recognize  the  point  of  saturation, 
notwithstandingthe  permanent  suspension  of  thePrussian  blue  in  theliquid ;  secondly, 
the  mechanical  predq^itation  of  ferro(^anide  of  potassiiun  widi  the  Prussian  blue. 

The  former  difficulty  was  overcome  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  which  is  in  so 
far  of  general  interest,  that  it  renders  practicable  a  great  number  of  volumetrical 
determinations  of  substances,  Ibr  instance,  whidi  give  intensely  coloured  precipitates. 
A  drop  of  the  liquid,  coloured  by  the  suspended  precipitate,  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
white  bibulous  paper  $  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  precipitate  settles  upon  the  spot 
where  the  drop  f<^  while  the  liquid  spreads  out  all  round  in  a  perfectly  colourless 
ring,  upon  which,  by  the  application  of  an  appropriate  test,  a  reaction  is  produced, 
indicating  whethw  or  not  the  precipitation  is  complete.  Thus,  in  the  present 
instance,  a  blue  oolour  is  produced  b^ore  perfect  saturation  by  a  persalt  of  iron ; 
after  saturatloo,  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  point  at  wluch  the  former 
Teaction  eeases,  and  that  at  which  the  latter  begins,  correspond  to  only  two  or  four 
drops  of  the  test  liquid;  consequently,  by  waiting  for  the  latter  reaction,  the  result 
obtained  is  not  at  the  utmost  more  than  0.25  or  0.50  per  cent,  too  high.  The  test  is 
therefore  sufficiently  trustworthy. 

The  second  difficulty  was  overcome  by  determining  the  proportion  of  ferrocyanide 
carried  down  with  the  Prussian  bhie.  The  closely  corresponding  results  of  com- 
pcyrative  experiments  showed  that  this  was  exactly  -^  of  the  fenocyaiude  present, 
at  least  under  the  circumstances  which  always  attend  the  analysis. 

The  presence  of  eulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  *<melt"  does  not  inTalidAte 
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the' result,  because  sulpfaocjanide  of  iron  is  not  formed  until  the  whole  of  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  removed. 

To  experienced  Chemists  the  above  description  will  suffice.  It  only  remains  to 
add  that  the  test  solution  of  persalt  of  iron  is  best  prepared  by  determining  the 
quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  100^  of  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of 
the  salt,  and  thence  calculating  the  equiralent  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ; 
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n  being  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  100°  of  test  liquid,  and  x  the 
quantity  of  "  melt"  to  be  used.  As  the  "melt"  is  not  easily  powdered  and  is  very 
hycroscopic,  it  might  be  better  to  weigh  any  chance  quantity,  and  then  to  calculate 
the  number  of  degrees  of  test  liquid  required  for  x,  <  Thus,  for  instance,  8.98  grm. 
of  **  melt "  require  12**.  5;  consequently  x  grm.  contain  y  per  cent; 

For  practical  purposes  the  following  method  should  be  adopted: 

Preparation  of  the  Test  Liquid. — Half-a-pound  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  fragments  of  clean  iron  added 
until  the  liquid  appears  bright  green ;  it  is  then  filtered  rapidly,  and  allowed  to  cool 
in  a  covered  vessel.  The  crystals  thus  obtained,  free  from  copper  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  are  well  dried  between  bibulous  paper,  exactly  83.28  grm.  weighed  and 
dissolved  in  about  three-fourths  of  a  litre  of  pure  water  ;  the  solution  is  heated  to 
the  boiling  point  in  a  basin,  and  nitric  acid  added  gradually  until  red  vapour  is  no 
longer  disengaged,  and  then  made  up  with  water  to  the  exact  volume  of  a  litre. 
The  test  liquid  is  now  ready  for  use.  100  cubic  centimetres  precipitate  exactly 
10  grm.  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  consequently  each  cubic  centimeter 
required  represents  one  per  cent,  of  this  salt. 

Mode  of  conducting  the  Determination, — Several  samples  of  the  ''melt"  to  be  examined 
are  broken  up  together,  10  grm.  weighed  and  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot 
water,  the  liquid  filtered,  and  the  residue  well  washed  with  hot  water.  A  few  drops 
of  the  test  liquid,  are  poured  in  from  the  measured  volume  in  the  burette,  and  then 
a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  gradually  until  the  brown  precipitate 
formed  at  first  becomes  blue.  The  gelatinous  silica  which  is  separated  at  the  same 
time  is  disregarded.  The  test  liquid  is  then  added,  four  or  five  drops  at  a  time, 
and  aiter  each  addition  a  drop  of  the  blue  liquid  is  placed  on  bibulous  paper  free 
from  iron.  The  moist  ring  formed  upon  the  paper  is  touched  with  a  glass  rod 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  persalt  of  iron.  As  long  as  a  blue  colour  is  prodiiced  upon 
the  paper,  the  addition  of  test  liquid  is  continued;  and  when  a  brown  colour 
(sulphocyanide  of  iron)  is  produced  upon  the  paper,  it  is  tested  in  the  same  manner 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  untU  the  first  appearance  of  a  blue  colour.  In 
applying  these  tests  to  the  paper  it  must  be  remembered — I.  That  the  colour  does 
not  become  visible  until  after  a  few  moments;  2.  That  it  is  not  produced  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  moist  ring,  but  more  towards  the  centre.  Every  cubic  centimetre 
added  up  to  this  point  represents  one  per  cent,  of  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  in  the  "  melt."  In  order  to  test  the  certainty  of  this  method  after  the 
determination  has  been  completed,  the  liquid  may  be  filtered,  and  one  portion 
treated  with  a  persalt  of  iron,  another  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  if  the 
experiment  has  been  carefully  conducted  the  latter  reagent  produces  only  a  verj 
slight  blue  tinge. 

It  is  obviously  above  all  things  important  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  whole 
•*  melt,"  for  this  may  be  considerably  altered  by  very  insignificant  circumstances. 

Valuation  of  Pigments  containing  Prussian  Blue. — A  number  of  blue  pigments 
occurring  in  commerce,  consist  of  Prussian  blue  mixed  with  a  variable  proportion  of 
some  white  powder.  Some  green  pigments  likewise  consist  of  Prussian  blue  and 
chrome  yellow,  frequently  with  a  white  powder,  or  an  organic  yellow  substance.  A 
simple  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  Prussian  blue  in  such  pigments  would 
often  be  serviceable,  and  as  Prussian  blue  may  readily  be  converted  into  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  the  above  method  may  be  applied  for  this  purpose.  The 
experiment  is  conducted  as  follows: — 

In  order  that  the  test  liquid  prepared  as  above  may  be  used,  6.790  grm.  of  the 
pigment  to  be  examined  is  weighed,  boiled  with  caustic  potash  until  the  blue  or 
green  colour  is  destroyed,  the  liquid  filtered,  the  residue  well  washed  with  hot  water, 
and  the  filtrate  containing  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
tiiat  obtained  from  the  *'melt."    As  in  this  case  there  is  no  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
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aiain  pvesent,  the  addition  of  the  test  solution  of  iron  and  the  testing  of  the  liquid 
on  paper  with  a  persalt  of  iron  may  be  continued  until  the  reaction  with  the  latter 
ceases.  At  this  point  the  volume  of  test  liquid  used  is  read  off,  and  the  number  of  drops 
required  to  be  added  before  the  first  trace  of  the  blue  colour  produced  on  the  paper 
by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  appears  is  observed,  when  half  this  number  is  added  to 
the  volume  read  of!^  before  the  percentage  of  JPrussian  blue  is  ascertained  very 
accurately.  If  it  so  happens  that  the  blue  precipitate  does  not  settle  readily  upon 
the  paper,  but  spreads  out  over  the  moist  ring,  this  inconvenience  may  be  prevented 
by  the  addition  ol  some  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  any  other  indifferent  salt. 
This  spreading  of  the  colour  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  little  Frussian  blue  that 
is  soluble  in  water  though  not  in  a  strong  saline  solution. 

Valuation  of  tfie  Commercial  Solution  of  Bed  Prussiate  {Ferricyanide  of  Potassium'). — 
The  difiSculty  and  loss  attending  the  crystallization  of  this  salt  has  leil  to  its  intro- 
duction into  commerce  in  solution.  The  more  general  application  of  this  liquid  as  a 
substitute  for  the  crystallized  salt,  is  chiefly  prevented  by  the  want  of  any  certain 
means  of  determining  even  approximatively  the  percentage  of  salt.  It  is  probable 
that  the  process  above  described  may  be  so  applied  as  to  be  of  service  in  this  respect. 

The  ferricyanide  of  potassium  may  be  readily,  converted  into  ferrocyanide  by 
appropriate  reducing  agents.    The  experiment  is  thus  conducted: — 

7.99  grm.  of  the  liquid  to  be  examined  is  weighed  in  counterpoised  vessels,  a  few 
grammes  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  a  little  caustic  potash  added,  and  the  whole  boiled. 
Generally  there  is  no  precipitate  formed,  but  if  there  is  any  it  is  better  to  separate  it 
by  filtration.  The  reduction  may  be  effected  by  means  of  iron  turnings  and  caustic 
potash,  but  even  then  filtration  is  requisite.  (The  perfect  conversion  of  the  salt  into 
the  yellow  prussiate,  and  the  purity  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron  prepared  according 
to  the  above  directions,  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  the 
reduced  red  prussiate  with  the  latter  solution.  The  precipitate  ought  to  be  perfectly 
white.)  The  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  thus  obtained  is  then  acidified  and 
treated  in  the  manner  above  described  with  the  test  solution  of  persalt  of  iron. 

Valuation  of  Commercial  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — The  processes  proposed  by  Liebig 
and  by  Fordos  and  Gelis,  are  open  to  no  other  objection  than  the  trouble  of  pre- 
paring test  liquids.  Those  who*  employ  the  above  process  for  examining  red  and 
yellow  prussiates  of  potash,  and  likewise  require  to  examine  cyanide  of  potassium, 
may  avoid  this  trouble  by  making  the  same  test  solution  of  persalt  of  iron  applicable 
to  the  valuation  of  the  latter  salt  also. 

For  this  purpose  9.246  grm.  of  the  cyanide  to  be  examined  is  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  mixed  with  about  as  much  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
free  from  peroxide  and  copper.  The  mixture  is  boiled  for  some  time,  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  containing  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  treated  as  above  with  the  test 
solution  of  persalt  of  iron.  Each  cubic  centimetre  used  represents  one  per  cent,  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  substance  examined. — Pobftecknisches  Central  Blatt, 


ON  TPE  PROCESSES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FABRICATION  OF 
SUGAR  FROM  BEET  MOLASSES. 

ALTHOuaH  by  some  it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  the  production  of  sugar  from 
the  beet  admits  of  being  advantageously  worked  in  Great  Britain,  and  without  danger 
of  injury  from  possible  future  improvements  in  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  cane- 
juice,  still  there  are  others  who  entertain  a  contrary  opinion.  The  physical  grounds 
upon  which  the  production  of  sugar  from  beet  grown  in  Ireland  is  advocat^,  have 
been  very  ably  stated  by  Mr.  Sullivan;*  whether  social  hindrances  to  its  success 
exist,  must  be  decided  elsewhere;  but  the  fact  that  this  branch  of  industry  has 
existed  for  some  years  in  France  and  Germany  with  increasing  |ucGess,  and  notwith- 
standing the  imposition  of  a  heavy  duty,  has  acquired  a  perfection  almost  unequalled, 
together  with  the  attempt  to  establish  it  in  Ireland,  naturally  invest  the  subject  with 
some  degree  of  interest  for  the  practical  chemist. 

It  is  in  France  that  the  greatest  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  processes 
adopted.    One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  extraction  of  crystallized  sugar 

*  On  the  Manufactare  of  Beet-Root  Sugar  in  Ireland,  By  W.  B.  Sallivan,  Chemist  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry.    Dablln  :  M^GUshan. 
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firom  the  molasses,  which  for  a  long  time  was  of  little  ralue,  and  from  the  belief 
tiuit  it  contained  only  amorphous  sugar,  was  used  for  making  alcohoL 

MM.  Leplay  and  Dubruniaat  were  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  sngar  in  the 
moUsses  is  crystBllizable,  and  possesses  all  the  characters  of  ordinary  sugar,  and  that 
the  only  difficriilty  was  the  separation  of  the  foreign  substances  which  preyent  its 
crystallization.  The  solution  of  this  problem  was-  of  great  importance,  for  the 
quantity  of  molasses  annually  produced  in  I'rance  is  40,000,000  kilograms.,  containing 
more  than  half  of  its  weight  of  sugar. 

A  description  has  been  given  by  M.  Nickl^s*  of  the  process  introduced  by  MM. 
Leplay  and  Dubrunfaut.  It  is  based  upon  the  &ct  that  sugar  forms  an  insoluble 
compound  with  baryta,  again  decomposable  by  carbonic  acid.  When  a  boiling 
solution  of  caustic  baryta  of  30^  B.  is  x^oured  into  the  beet  molasses,  a  porous 
crysttdline  mass  is  formed,  insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  admitting  of  being 
thoroughly  washed.  After  being  thus  purified,  the  saccharate  of  baryta  is  white, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  thick  paste  ;  it  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  carbonic 
add  which  takes  up  the  baryta,  and  sets  the  sugar  at  liberty.  Thia  operation  is 
carried  on  in  large  vats  of  wood,  80  to  100  hectolitres  in  size,  into  which  strong 
pumps  worked  by  steam  inject  carbonic  acid,  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  carbonate 
of  lime  in  lime  furnaces.  While  the  reaction  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  going  on,  it  is 
observed  that  the  paste  of  saccharate,  before  very  thick,  gradually  liquifies,  and 
when  complete,  the  whole  is  a  solution  of  sugar,  containing  carbonate  of  baiy  ta  in 
suspension.  To  separate  the  carbonate,  the  mixture  is  put  into  sacks  made  of  cotton 
fabric,  through  which  the  syrup  filters  clear,  while  the  carbonate  is  retained.  These 
sackS)  after  draining  thoroughly,  are  pressed  lightly  in  a  screw  press,  and  then  sub* 
jected  to  heavy  hydraulic  pressure,  in  order  to  extract  the  sjmip  from  the  carbonate. 
This  syrup,  thus  obtained,  marks  18^  to  22^  B.,  it  is  white,  of  agreeable  taste,  and 
holds  in  solution  some  traces  of  the  carbonate  and'bicarbcnate  of  baryta,  whit  h  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  a  sufScient  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  of  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Finally,  it  is  clarified  by  means  of  dried  blood  ;  it  is  skinuned  and  filtered,  and  boiled 
down  like  a  syrup  for  the  refinery,  after  which  it  is  put  into  forms  for  crystallizing. 
We  thus  obtain  at  once  sugar  equal  in  quality  to  the  finest  sugar  of  commerce. 

With  regard  to  the  residues  of  this  ^Dcess,  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  saline  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  molasses,  quicklime  proceeding  ih>m  the  calcination  of  the 
limestone,  &c.,  I  have  learned  the  following  facts  :  The  carbonate  of  baryta  may  be 
used  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  it  is  rendered  caustic  anew  after  each  operation, 
by  mixing  it  with  charcoal  and  heating  it,  and  so  it  serves  again*  The  loss  of  the 
Irnryta,  which  is  unavoidable,  is  made  up  from  sulphuret  of  barium,  obtained  by 
calcining  the  sulphate  with  charcoal.  The  sulphuret  of  barium  possesses  equally 
the  property  of  precipitating  the  sugar,  only  there  are  two  equiviilents  of  sulphuret 
required,  while  one  equivalent  of  oxide  would  suffice.    Thus  : 

Sugar  +  BaO  +  HO  =  Saccharate  of  BaO  +  HO,  whilst  the  sulphuret  afibrds 

Sugar  +  2  SBa  +  HO  =  Saccharate  of  BaO,  SH,  SB. 

Hence  there  is  lost  one  equivalent  of  sulphuret  of  barium.  To  avoid  this  loss,  one 
equivalent  of  potash  or  soda  is  added  to  the  molasses,  and  then  on  pouring  in  the 
sulphuret  of  barium  all  the  baryta  is  precipitated  as  saccharate,  and  the  liquid 
retains  the  potassium  in  the  state  of  hydrosulphate. 

2  Sugar  +  2  SBa  +  KO  +  HO  =  2  Saccharate  of  B&O  +  SH  +  SK  . 

The  potaah  used  may  be  recovered  as  carbonate,  indeed  it  would  be  too 
expensive  for  the  purpose  if  this  were  not  done  after  each  operation.  To  this  end^ 
tfaeHquors  from  each  washing  are  collected,  evaporated,  the  residue  calcined  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  with  chalk  or  lime,  and  fused.  The  product  is  broken  up, 
lixiviated,  rendered  caustic  by  means  of  lime,  and  the  leys  concentrated. 

In  this  operation  there  is  obtained  not  only  the  potash  used  in  the  process,  but 
likewise  the  potash  and  soda  existing  in  the  juice  of  liie  beet,  and  which  by  accu- 
mulation in  the  molasses  amounts  to  about  ten  per  cent. 

The  molasses  from  cane-sugar  contains,  according  to  MM.  Leplay  and  Dubranfaut, 
60  to  70  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  sugar,  and  30  per  cent,  of  imcrystallizable  sugar, 
which  is  produced  during  the  extraction,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  fresh  juice  of  the 
cane.  Consequently  the  application  of  this  process  to  the  molasses  of  cane-sugar 
depends  upon  the  possibility  of  modifying  the  extraction  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  uncrystallizable  sugar; 

*  SUlmcaCa  Journal,  Sept.  1863. 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  HUMULINB. 

Thb  hops  used  in  the  manafactDre  of  humuline,  or  concentrated  extract  of  hops' 
are  first  dried  in  a  store  or  oven  heated  to  86^  Fah.,  and  when  brittle  are  mbhed 
through  a  sieve,  the  meshes  of  which  are  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide.  The 
coarse  powder  thus  obtained  is  next  placed  in  a  closed  cylinder,  and  as  much 
alcohol  is  poured  on  it  as  the  powder  will  absorb,  after  which  a  further  quantity  is 
added  until  a  layer  of  alcohol  of  the  depth  of  1^  inch  covers  the  powder.  The 
contents  of  the  cylind^  are  then  submitted  to  considerable  pressure,  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  state  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  alcoholic  tincture  is  run 
off  through  a  tap  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  into  a  tub  or  other  suitable 
recipient.  Water  is  then  added  to  the  hops  in  the  cylinder  until  the  liquor  that 
passes  out  through  the  exit-tap  is  clear  and  colourless.  This  liquor  is  again  added 
to  the  hops,  and  they  are  macerated  in  it  fur  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  time  the 
hops  are  again  washed  with  fresh  supplies  of  water  in  order  to  remove  all  soluble 
extractive  matter.  By  this  process  there  are  obtained  an  alcoholic  tincture  holding 
the  essential  oil  of  hops  in  solution,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  principles 
soluble  in  water. 

To  form  the  humuline  the  following  process  is  adopted: — The  alcoholic  tincture  ia 
placed  in  a  suitable  still  heated  by  a  water-bath,  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off, 
leaving  as  a  residuum  the  essential  oil  and  a  brownish  yellow  resin,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  yellowish  liquor  some  inches  in  depth  composed  of  watery  extract  This 
watery  extract  is  then  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  before  mentioned,  and  eva- 
porated by  steam  heat  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract.  To  this  extract  the 
essential  oil  and  resin  are  next  added,  and  the  product  thus  obtained  is  humuline. 

Another  extract  is  obtained  from  hops,  by  placing  them  either  in  a  powdered  or 
whole  state  in  a  closed  cylinder,  and  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  steam  ;  by 
the  partial  condensation  of  the  steam  a  liquid  extract  of  hops  is  obtained,  the 
watery  particles  of  which  may  be  evaporated  until  it  becomes  of  the  same  consistence 
as  the  humuline. 


ON  THE  BECOVEBY  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVEB  FBOM  THB  LIQUIDS 
EMPLOYED  IN  ELECTRO-GILDING  AND  SILVERING. 

BY  PROF.  BOLLBT. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  cyanogen  compounds  of  gdd,  when  dissolved  in.  an 
excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  resist  the  action  of  most  precipitants,  even  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  separation  of  the  gold  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
humid  process,  and  on  this  account  Tarious  propositions  have  been  made  by 
Bottcher,  Hessenberg,  £lsn»,  &c.,  for  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness,  adding  an 
equal  quantity  of  litharge,  mating  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and  dissolving  out  the 
lead  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  by  which  means  the  gold  remains  as  a  spongy  powder. 
Wimmer  has  recently  proposed  mixing  the  dry  residue  of  evaporation  witii  one  and 
a  half  times  its  weight  of  nitrate  of  potash,  projecting  the  mixture  in  small 
quantities  into  a  red  hot  crucible,  and  keying  up  the  heat  until  the  whole  mass  is 
in  quiet  fusion.  The  first  method  is  open  to  no  other  objection  than  the  necessity 
for  a  high  temperatiore  and  the  consumption  of  nitric  acid;  the  second  metiiod,  on 
the  contrary,  is  very  uncertain  and  tronbtosome  to  conduct.  There  is  sosrcdy  any 
substance,  which,  when  heated  with  nitrate  of  potash,  detonates  so  violently  as 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  when  the  quantity  of  mixture  projected  into  the  crucible, 
is  but  a  litde  too  great,  the  loss  is  not  inconsiderable. 

The  following  metiiod  admits  of  being  adopted  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  with  no 
greater  heat  than  that  of  a  gas-lamp: — ^The  dry  residue  of  evaporation  is  mixed 
with  an  equal,  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  gently  heated.  The  ammo- 
niacal  salts  decompose  the  cyanides,  cyanide  of  ammonium  being  formed  and 
volatilized  while  the  acid  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  combines  with  the  oxide  of  the 
metal  contained  in  the  cyanide..  In  the  present  case  there  are  formed  chloride  of 
potassium;  when  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  used,  chloride  of  iron  and  chloride  of 
gold.  The  latter  is  readily  decomposed,  metallic  gold  being  separated,  the  former, 
at  least  partially,  wiih  separation  of  oxide  of  iron  in  beautiful  crystalline  spangles. 
The  chloride  of  potassium  and  undecomposed  chloride  of  iron  may  be  separated  by 
water.    Tlie  gold  then  remains  as  a  coherent  porous  mass.    When  there  is  any 
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reason  to  suppose' that  gold  has  heen  remoTed  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  this  may  be 
treated  with  nitro -hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  gold  precipitated,  by  means  of  proto- 
salphate  of  iron.    In  most  instances,  however,  this  is  unnecessary. 

This  process  furnishes  results  sufficiently  accurate  to  admit  of  its  being  applied 
to  the  determination  of  gold  in  electro-gUdusg  solutions. 

The  same  method  may  be  adopted  for  silver  solutions.  There  is  then  obtained, 
besides  oxide  of  iron,  chloride  of  silver,  which  may  be  extracted  by  ammonia;  only 
a  small  quantity  of  metallic  silver  is  ever  separated,  and  that  may  be  extracted  by 
nitric  acid.  The  silver  may  be  obtained  from  the  ignited  mass  by  ordinary  t)rocesses 
of  smelting;  but,  as  the  precipitation  of  silver  from  the  silvering  liquids  may  be 
effected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  this  process  will  perhaps  be  more  rarely  adopted. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  this  process  may  be  employed  for  esti- 
mating the  percentage  of  metal  present  in  the  liquid  used  for  electro-deposition.  In 
the  case  of  cupreous  liquids  it  is  advisable  to  substitute  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  the 
chloride,  because  the  chloride  of  copper  is  partially  volatilized  with  the  ammoniacal 
vapours. — Sckweizerisches  Gewerbeblatt,  January,  1 853. 


ON  THE  SUPPOSED  CONVERSION  OF  AMMONIA  INTO  NITRIC  ACID 
IN  THE  ANIMAL  ORGANISM. 

BV  CHRISTIAN  JAFFIE. 

A  8BBIBS  of  experiments  have  recently  been  made  known  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  after  introducing  into  the  stomach  a  large  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  compounds,  nitric  acid  appears  in  the  urine  as  a  product  of  their  oxi- 
dation. 

From  the  extreme  apparent  improbability  that  such  an  oxidation  could  be  effected 
in  the  animal  organism,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  Lehmann,  the  author  has 
repeated  the  experiments  upon  which  this  inference  is  founded,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  method  which  Dr.  Bence  Jones  adopted  for  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  nitric  acid  in  the  urine  is  altogether  inapplicable,  and  consequently  that  the 
inference  that  ammonia  is  oxidized  within  the  organism  is  perfectly  unfounded. 

The  method  consists  in  distilling  the  somewhat  concentrated  urine  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  until  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  have  passed  over,  treating 
the  distillate  with  carbonate  of  potash,  evaporating  and  testing  the  residue  for  nitric 
acid,  by  means  of  starch,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with 
indigo. 

The  author  believes  that  this  process  is  inapplicable,  because,  even  admitting  the 
presence  of  nitric  add,  it  would  appear  impossible  to  distil  over  this  acid  in  the  pre- 
sence of  urea,  or  indeed  any  other  organic  substance.  In  order  to  decide  this  point 
the  author  added  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  normal  urine,  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, and  then  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid.  ^The  distillate  treated  with  starch 
and  iodide  of  potassium,  gave  a  reaction,  which  although  readily  accounted  for  by 
subsequent  experiments,  at  first  led  the  author  to  form  the  erroneous  opinion  that  a 
distillation  of  undecomposed  nitric  acid  from  urine  actually  took  place.  Normal 
urine  distilled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gave  a  liquid  which  became  intensely 
blue  when  treated  with  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
gave  no  indication  of  nitric  acid  with  protosulphate  of  iron.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  this  reaction  was  altogether  owing  to  the  presence  of  sulphurous  add 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  organic  substanpes,  and  which, 
as  is  well  known,  causes  a  separation  of  iodine.  It  thus  becomes  easily  intelligible  . 
why  Dr.  Bence  Jones  so  seldom  obtained  this  reaction  in  normal  urine,  as  he 
saturated  the  distillate  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  evaporated. 

The  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  distillate  and  the  dependence  of  the 
reaction  upon  it  was  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner: 

In  the  first  instance  normal  urine  was  distilled  without  any  addition  of  acid,  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  the  distillate  gave  no  reaction.  Normal  mine  was  then  dis- 
tilled with  sulphuric  acid;  the  distillate  gave  a  reaction  with  starch  and  iodide  of 
potassium;  when  tested  with  protochlbride  of  tin  for  sulphurous  add  it  acquired  a 
yellow  colour,  but  even  on  boiling  no  precipitate  was  formed,  a  result  whidi  might 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  In  order  to  prove 
more  decisively  that  the  reaction  was  owing  to  this  small  quantity  of  sulphurous 
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add,  normid  urine  was  distilled  idth  phosphoric  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
distillate  when  tested  did  not  give  the  slightest  trace  of  a  reaction.  Lastly,  when  a 
distUlate  which  at  first  gave  tl^  reaction  was  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  it 
no  longer  gave  it,  hut  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  could  he  distinctly  ascertained. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  an  oxidation  of  ammonia  to  nitric  acid  in  the  animal 
organism  has  not  hy  any  means  heen  proTed  hy  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  experiments.  It 
remained,  therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain  hy  some  other  means  whether  such  a 
formation  of  nitric  acid  really  took  place.  ¥or  this  purpose  concentrated  urine  was 
distilled  with  phosphoric  add,  and  the  distillate  did  not  giro  the  slightest  reaction 
either  with  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium  or  with  protosulphate  of  iron. 

After  these  results  the  author  considers  it  unnecessary  to  enter  more  fully  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  various  deductions  from  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  experiments; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  assumed  formation  of  nitric  acid  from  urea  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  especially  as  Frerich  has  already  proved  that  this  is  always  attended 
hy  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  \mne,^Journalfurpraktische  Chemie, 
June,  1853.  

CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC  AS  A  SOLVENT  FOR  COPPER. 

Chlobide  of  zinc  dissolves  copper  hut  not  silver.  It  may  therefore  he  employed 
as  a  means  of  separating  fiUngs  of  these  metals,  or  of  restoring  fhe  surface  of  plated 
copper  which  has  been  heated  as  in  soldering.  In  this  case  the  silver  sinks  into  the 
copper  and  does  not  become  visible  until  the  outer  surface  of  copper  is  dissolved  off. 
—Folytechn.  Notizhlatt.     1853.    No.  1. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DEPOSITING  ALLOYS  OF  METALS. 
(^Morris  and  Johnson's  Patent^  enrolled  June  11.) 

To  obtain  the  deposition  of  brass  by  galvanic  agency,  the  patentees  use  a  bath 
composed  as  follows:— one  pound  of  commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia,  one  pound 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  two  ounces  of  cyanide  of  copper,  one  ounce  of  cyanide  of 
zinc,  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water.  If  the  copper  comes  down  too  strongly,  which 
is  indicated  by  a  too.  red  appearance  of  the  deposited  metal,  add  carbonate  of 
ammonia;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  too  pale  appearance  of  the  deposit  Indicates  a  too 
rapid  deposit  of  zinc,  add  cyanide  of  potassium. 

To  obtain  the  deposition  of  German  silver,  the  patentees  use  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  cyanide  of  potassium  as  for  brass,  with  the  addition  of  the  cyanides  or  other 
compounds  of  nickel,  copper,  and  zinc,  in  the  requisite  proportions  to  form  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  German  silver  required. 


IMPROVED  MEANS  OF  PRODUCING  OR  OBTAINING 
AMMONIACAL  SALTS. 

(TF.  Hunt's  Patent^  dated  September  30,  1852.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to.  obtain  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  the  ammo- 
niacal  liquors  of  gas-works,  and  this  is  effected  by  causing  the  liquors  to  traverse  a 
column  or  condenser  fiUed  with  pebbles  and  coke,  and  to  be  brought  in  contact  with 
sulphurous  add  gas,  which  may  be  obtained  by  calcining  pyrites  of  any  description, 
so  as  to  drive  off  the  sulphur  therefrom.  The  sulphurous  gas  may  be  introduced  at 
the  top  of  the  column,  and  descend  with  the  falling  liquid,  or  at  the  bottom,  and  be 
drawn  upwards  by  the  draught  of  a  high  chimney;  in  eiUier  case  care  being  taken 
to  cool  the  gas  previous  to  its  coming  in  contact  with  tlie  ammoniacal  liquor.  The 
residt  of  the  action  of  the  gas  is  to  convert  the  ammonia  present  to  a  sulphite  of 
that  base  from  which  the  sidphito  may  be  obtained  by  subsequent  evaporation  and 
exposure  to  air,  by  which  oxidation  will  be  induced  and  the  chemical  change  effected. 

Instead  of  using  sulphurous  acid  gas,  the  spare  gas  from  vitriol  cham^rs,  whidb 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  and  nitric  add,  may  be  advanta- 
geously employed.    The  claims  are  for — 

1.  The  apparatus  described,  or  any  modification  thereof  wherein  the  ammoniacal 
liquors  are  treated  with  sulphurous  acid;  and 

2.  The  application  of  the  spare  gas  from  vitriol  cl^ambers  in  the  production  of 
salts  of  ammonia. — Mechanics'  Magazine, 
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IICPBOYED  COMPOSITIONS  ¥0R  PREVENiaifG  THB   OXIDATION  OF 

METALS,  Sbc 

{Cook's  Patent,  enrolled  June  29.) 

Thb  metallic  surface  to  be  preserFed  from  oxidation,  sueh  as  iron  yessels,  &c.,  is 
to  be  first  coated  with  a  composition  prepazed  as  follows:— Dissolve  2lbs.  of  shellac, 
8ozs.  of  seedlac,  8ozs.  of  gum  benzoin,  and  Soas.  of  gamboge  in  one  gallon  of  spirit  of 
wine  or  wood  naphtha^  then  add  Sozs^  of  gum  arable,  imd  lastly  lib*  of  red  lead. 
Mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  and  apply  by  means  of  a  brash  to  the  metallic 
surface  to  be  preserved.  When  dry  give  two  coatings  of  the  following  composition: 
DisfioJlve  lib.  of  French  verdigris  lin  ^irit  of  wine  and  add  to  the  former  com- 
position, and  to  the  mixture  add  l^lb.  of  oxide  of  zinc. 


IMPEOVED  CEMENT  FOE  BESISTTNG  FIBE. 

(^BeMs  Patent,  enrolled  July  6.) 

Take  60  parts  of  chalk,  20  parts  of  limestone  or  lime,  20  parts  of  salt,  10  parts  of 
Bamsey  sand  in  dust,  5  pnrts  of  iron  dust  or  filings,  and  5  parts  of  blue  or  red  clay. 
Mix  these  materials  well  together,  reduce  to  powder,  and  calcine. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMEEICAN  PHAEMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION, 

Held  ai  Boston,  August  2Ath,  25th,  and  26th,  1853. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  delegates  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore ; 
Bsoton,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Eichmond,  Bennington,  Terre  Haute,  Great  Falls, 
Newburyport,  Htchburg,  &c  The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee  were  presented.  The  latter  contained  a  variety  of  recommendations, 
which  were  separately  considered.  First,  The  appointment  of  local  Secretaries  in  the 
large  towns  of  the  several  States,  for  facilitating  correspondence  and  diffttsing 
infbrmation.  (Beferred  to  a  Special  Committee.)  Second,  The  appointment  of  a 
Special  Committee  fbr  the  collection  and  arraingement  of  the  statistics  of  Pharmacy 
in  the  United  States.  (A  Committee  of  five  was  appointed.)  Third,  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  prepare  an  Address  to  the  Pharmaceutists  of  the  whole 
country,  pointing  out  the  difficulties  attending  the  prosecution  of  study  by  Appren- 
tices and  Assistants,  and  encouraging  the  brethren  to  extend  reasonable  aid  to  those 
in  their  service :  also  recommending  attention  to  preliminary  education.  Fourth, 
The  adoption  of  a  single  definite  name  to  denote  a  qualified  practitioner  of  Pharmacy. 
(The  term  Pharmacian  was  suggested,  but  on  objection  being  made,  was  withdrawn.) 
Fifth,  The  extensive  issue  of  a  cheap  edition  of  the  Pharmaeopoeia.  (Beferred  by 
resolution  to  the  Committee  of  Bevision  and  Publication  of  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopceial  Convention  of  1850.)  Sixth,  The  suggestion  of  appropriate  subjects  for 
prize  essays.  (Postponed.)  Seventh,  The  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  nature,  extent,  and  locality  of  home  adulterations,  and  propose  a  remedy. 
(Adopted).  Eighth,  The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  State  and  Municipal  laws  in 
relation  to  controlling  the  trade  in  drugs  and  medicines.    (Postponed.) 

The  Committee  on  the  Sale  of  Poisons  presented  a  detailed  report,  in  which  a 
review  was  taken  of  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  sulject  in  the  several  States  of 
America,  in  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  France,  &e.  From  this  report  it  appears  that 
absolute  tree  trade  in  poisons  prevails  in  most  of  the  American  States.  It  is 
reported,  that  in  Vermont,  *^the  regular  Druggists  take  generally  the  proper  pre^ 
cautions,  but  at  nearly  all  the  little  stores  of  the  villages  throughout  the  State, 
arsenic,  opium,  and  even  strychnia  are  sold  without  being  labelled.**  The  foUowing 
is  an  extract  £n>m  the  report: — 

*'  We  have  reason  to  believe  tiiat  a  large  proportion  of  the  strychnia  made,  is  used 
to  poison  wolves  and  other  camivorotts  wild  animals  in  the  newly-settled  territories 
where  the  population  is  sparse.  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  sale  of  arsenic  by 
Druggists  in  [the  Atlimtic  cities  has  increased  many  fold  within  ten  years.  Tlie 
quantity  is  vastly  too  great  for  use  as  a  p<»son,  and  we  believe  the  demand  is  ohiefly 
attributable  to  the  requirements  of  new  branches  of  manufactures,  and,  perhaps,-  by 
wool-growers.    In  reference  to  strychnia,  the  increased  use  of  whidi  is  directly  attri- 
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batable  to  the  pioneers  and  hunters  of  our  extensive  and  rapidly  peopling  territories^ 
both  for  the  purposes  of  the  fur  trade  and  protection  from  dangerous  camiTora,  it 
nuLj  be  stated  that  from  the  best  data  the  Committee  can  arrive  at,  between  5000 
and  6000  ounces  are  manufactured  annually  in  this  oountry,  from  about  I20,000lbs. 
of  nux  vomica,  besides  what  is  imported;  and  that  one  manufSftcturer  in  Phiia^ 
delphia,  in  the  year  ending  June  3,  made  1S40  ounces  from  about  40,000ibs.  of 
t^t  drug/* 

The  report  contains  a  copy  of  a  law  passed  in  Ohio  soon  after  the  passing  of  the 
Arsenic  Act  in  this  country,  and  adopting  some  of  its  provisions ;  among  others,  the 
mixture  of  soot  or  indigo  with  arsenic  when  sold  in  small  quantities.  In  New  York 
and.  New^  Hampshire^  laws  are  in  force  relating  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in 
selling  poisons,  the  use  of  labels  with  the  word  poison,  &c.  The  Committee  leoom- 
mend  the  voluntary  adoption  of  suitable  precautions  by  Druggists  and  Apothecaries 
m  the  event  of  the  Legislatkire  being  inactive. 

On  discussion  of  this  report,  of  which  the  above  is  a  very  brief  abstract,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed: 

Resolved^  *'That  this  Association,  in  view  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  sale  of 
arspnic  is  conducted  in  this  country,  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
bodies,  where  these  exist,  and  to  Druggists  and  Fharmaceutist8*in  general  in  other 
places,  that  the  several  Legislatures  in  those  states  where  uo  law  on  the  subject 
exists,  be  petitioned  to  pass  laws  confining  the  sale  of  this  poison  to  Apothecaries, 
Druggists,  and  Physicians,  or  to  such  other  persons  as  shall  be  specially  licensed  by 
law,  who  shall  be  required  to  keep  a  record  of  such  sales;  that  such  sales  shall  not 
be  made  to  minors  or  servants  unless  they  be  properly  authorized  by  a  written  order 
Arom  a  responsible  person ;  that  all  bottles  or  packages  shall  be  distinctly  labelled 
with  the  name  of  the  poison  and  the  word  Poison  prominently  marked  on  it;  and, 
finally,  that  any  sale  <^  arsenic  followed  by  an  accident,  in  which  these  precautions 
have  been  neglected,  be  considered  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  legal  process." 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  being  rather  voluminous,  we  select  the  following 
from  among  the  resolutions  brought  forward: 

Ordered^  "  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  obtaining  a  form  of  certificate  of  membership,  for  the  use  of  this  Association,  with 
such  insignia,  or  device,  or  otherwise,  as  shall,  in  their  opinion,  be  deemed  suitable, 
and.  report  their  doings  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting." 

Resdvedy "  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
forming  a  Benevolent  Fund  for  the  relief  of  such  Members  of  this  Association  as 
may  need  its  aid;  and  if  they  consider  it  feasible  that  they  recommend  such  means 
for  raising  and  rules  for  governing  the  proposed  fund,  as  they  may  deem  suitable, 
and  report  to  the  next  Annual  Meeting." 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed :  '*  That  this  Association  recommend  to 
each  State  of  the  Union  to  enact  such  a  law  as  will  require  every  person  offering  for 
sale  any  patent  or  secret  medicine  designed  and  recommended  as  a  remedial  agent, 
to  file  in  the  proper  office  of  each  State  wherein  such  remedy  is  offered  for  sale,  a 
full  and  complete  formula  of  such  remedy,  and  that  under  oath.  Moreover,  to 
require  such  persons  so  offering  such  goods  for  sale  or  agency,  or  otherwise,  to  obtain 
from  the  proper  authority  of  such  State  or  each  county  thereof,  a  general  or  special 
licence,  sJlowing  such  agent  or  proprietor  only  such  privileges  as  other  pedlars 
enjoy." 

After  some  discussion  the  resolution  was  modified,  and  it  was 

Resolved,  "That  this  Association  recommend  to  each  State  the  enactment  of  such 
a  law  as  shall  require  every  person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  any 
patent  or  secret  medicine,  designed  or  recommended  for  exhibition  as  a  remedial 
agent,  to  file  in  the  proper  office  of  each  State  wherein  such  remedy  is  offered  for 
sale,  a  full  and  complete  formula  for  such  remedy,  and  that  under  oath ;  and 
moreover,  to  require  such  manufacturer,  &c.,  offering  goods  for  sale  or  agency,  or 
otherwise,  to  conform  to  such  State  laws  as  regulate  the  levying  of  tax  or  excise 
upon  all  who  engage  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  merchandize." 

The  following  were  also  adopted : — 

Resoluedf  **  That  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  believe  that  the  use 
and  sale  of  secret  or  quack  medicines  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  is  in  practice 
attended  with  injurious  effects  to  both  the  profession  and  the  public  at  large,  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  conscientious  Druggist  to  discourage  their  use." 

Retoloed,  "  That  this  Association  earnestly  recommend  to  oui  Phannaceutical 
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brethren  to  discourage  by  every  honourable  means  the  use  of  these  nostrums;  to 
refrain  from  recommending  them  to  their  customers;  not  to  use  any  means  of 
bringing  them  into  public  notice ;  not  to  manufacture  or  to  have  manufactured  any 
medicine  the  composition  of  which  is  not  made  public;  and  to  use  every  opportunity 
of  exposing  the  evils  attending  their  use,  and  the  false  means  which  are  employed 
to  induce  their  consumption." 

Resolved,  "  That  we  believe  the  drug  law  was  never  designed  to  exclude  foreign 
secret  or  quack  medicines  through  the  Custom-house,  nor  do  we  believe  this  justifi- 
able, however  desirable" 

Resolutions  were  passed  respecting  the  mode  of  inspecting  and  examining  drugs 
at  the  custom-house,  and  recommenSng  that  only  graduates  of  Pharmacy  or  persons 
possessing  certificates  of  qualification  from  some  recognized  College  of  Pharmacy, 
should  be  appointed  as  special,  examiners. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
July,  1854. 

FATAL  ACCIDENT  FROM  THE  EXPLOSION  OF  NAPHTHA. 

A  FBiGHTFUL  accidcut,  by  which  three  lives  were  lost,  occurred  on  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Smith,  Druggists,  of  Magdalen  Street,  Norwich,  on  Friday,  Sept.  30. 
From  the  report  in  the  Norfolk  Chronicle  and  Norwich  Gazette,  it  appears  that  on 
Friday  afternoon  Mr.  Smith  received  an  order  from  Mr.  Andrews,  a  druggist  of  that 
city,  for  two  gallons  of  naphtha.  Mr.  Smith  delivered  the  order  to  one  of  his  assist- 
ants, Robt.  Curtiss,  with  strict  injunctions  that  the  naphtha  should  be  got  out  of  the 
summer-house,  where  it  was  kept,  before  dark.  Curtiss  directed  the  warehousenuui, 
H.  Nichols,  to  do  so  ;  but  he  being  busy  at  the  time,  or  having  neglected  his  duty, 
did  not  go  for  the  naphtha  till  nearly  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  went, 
accompanied  by  the  carter,  John  Godbolt,  and  an  errand  boy,  Thomas  Lamb.  They 
entered  the  summer-house,  now  used  as  a  warehouse  for  inflammable  articles,  taking 
with  them  the  safety-lamp  (a  ship  lantern)  used  on  the  premises.  When  they  en- 
tered it  would  appear  that  they  closed  the  door,  which  fastened  on  the  inside  with  a 
spring  lock,  so  that  it  could  not  be  opened  from  the  outside.  The  warehouse  con- 
tained several  carboys  of  naphtha,  oUs,  and  other  inflammable  articles ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  Nichols  was  in  the  act  of  })ouring  naphtha  from  a  carboy  into  a 
vessel  held  by  Godbolt,  while  the  boy  held  the  lamp;  that  the  carboy  slipped,  and  in 
falling  knocked  down  and  broke  the  lamp,  and  the  explosion  was  the  result. 
Godbolt  and  Lamb«  it  is  supposed,  expired  in  a  few  minutes  from  suffocation.  The 
shopman  hearing  the  explosion,  and  seeing  the  warehouse  in  flames,  instantly  gave 
the  alarm  of  fire,  and  Mr.  Smith  ran  to  the  spot  and  saw  Nichols  climbing  up  the 
window,  and  having  broken  a  pane  of  glass,  was  struggling  to  get  out.  By  this 
means  the  (oor  fellow  escaped  suffocation,  but  only  to  suffer  a  more  lingering  death. 
With  the  prompt  assistance  of  the  neighbours  he  was  extricated  and  conveyed  to 
the  hospital.  He  lingered  till  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  when  he  expired. 
Godbolt  and  the  boy  were  found  quite  dead.  On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Wilde  held 
an  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  John  Godbolt  and  Thomas  Lamb ;  and  the  evidence  of 
Robert  Curtiss,  assistant  to  Messrs.  Smith,  having  been  taken,  the. jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  "  Accidental  death  from  the  ignition  of  naphtha."  In  the  evening  another 
inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  Henry  Nichols,  when  a  similar  verdict  was  returned. 

A  parish  meeting  has  been  held  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  widow  of  Nichols 
and  her  children,  and  about  £150  has  been  received. 

REVIE^V. 


A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  including  the  Preparations  of 
the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  with  many  new  Medicines.  "By 
J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.D.,  F.RS.  Small  8vo,  pp.  801.  Second  edition.  London : 
John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho.    1853. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  the  above  work  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by 
the  student  of  Materia  Medica,  for  since  the  former  was  out  of  print,  the  want  of  a 
work  on  this  subject,  which  should  form  an  introduction  to  the  more  detailed 
treatises,  has  been  much  felt.  From  the  known  talent  of  the  author,  we  were  led  to 
expect  that  this  edition,  even  more  than  the  first,  would  supply  this  desideratum, 
and  in  this  hope  we  have  not  been  disappointed,  for  the  work  as  it  now  stands  forms 
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an  excellent  epitome  of  Materia  Medica.  The  important  subject  of  Therapeutics, 
however,  is  not  treated  much  in  detail.  This  want  will  not  be  felt  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical student,  but  to  the  medical  student  it  must  diminish  in  some  degree  the 
value  of  the  work.  The  necessity  of  comprising  the  subjects  treated  of  within 
certain  limits,  has  obliged  the  author,  as  he  states,  thus  to  curtail  the  therapeutical 
portion. 

The  author  expresses  himself  much  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Headland  for  most 
valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition,  as  also  for  his  process  ofimaking 
Aconitina,  and  for  new  articles  on  the  Cinchona  Alkaloids,  on  Chloroform,  and  on 
Cod-Liver  OiL 

In  the  Indian  Department  of  the  Great  Exhibition  specimens  of  Aconitina  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Headland  (and  noticed  by  us,  voL  xi.,  p.  108),  made  by  the 
improved  process,  which  is  here  fully  described.  It  differs  from  that  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1836  in  the  evaporation  of  the  spirituous  solution  to  a  thin  syrup 
instead  of  to  an  extract — in  avoiding  the  repetition  of  the  precipitation,  filtration, 
and  washing  of  the  alkaloid,  and  in  dispensing  altogether  with  the  use  of  animal 
charcoal.  So  difficult  has  it  been  found  to  obtain  Aconitina  by  means  of  the  old 
process,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  substance  sold  under  that  name  is  almost  inert. 
This  was  the  experience  of  Dr.  Pereira,  who  states  that  he  had  swallowed  a  graiii 
without  any  perceptible  effect. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  Mr.  Headland's  process  :—Take  of  the  root  of 
Aconittttn  ferox,  coarsely  bruised,  two  pounds ;  and  three  gallons  of  rectified  spirit. 
Boil  the  aconite  with  a  gallon  of  the  spirit  for  an  hour  in  a  retort  with  a  receiver 
adapted  to  it.  Pour  off  the  spirit.  Boil  the  residue  with  another  gallon,  and  with 
that  which  distilled  over.  Pour  off  again;  and  do  the  same  a  third  time.  Press  the 
root,  and  mix  the  solutions.  Filter.  Distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  tincture  thus 
obtained  until  this  is  of  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup  ;  then  pour  it  out  of  the 
retort,  and  mix  with  twice  its  bulk  of  distilled  water^  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid* 
Filter  carefully  from  the  precipitate  produced,  until  it  is  quite  clear.  Then  again 
evaporate  gently  in  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  Puur  this  syrupy 
liquid,  whidi  should  not  exceed  two  fluid  ounces  in  measure,  into  a  stoppered  bottle 
of  which  it  shall  occupy  about  one-third.  Add  then  an  excess  of  strong  solution  of 
AmmonicL,  and  shake  gently.  To  the  white  mass  produced  add  an  equal  bulk  of 
pure  (Biher,  Insert  the  stopper  tightly,  and,  holding  the  bottle  in  a  damp  cloth,  with 
a  finger  on  the  stopper,  shake  briskly  for  a  few  minutes.  Allow  then  a  sufficient 
time  for  the  aether  to  rise  above  the  water,  and  when  it  has  completely  separated, 
remove  the  stopper,  and  take  up  carefully  the  sethereal  solution  from  the  surfiu»  of 
the  water  with  a  pipette  or  common  glass  syringe.  Pour  it  into  an  open  basin  ; 
again  shake  up  the  watery  solution  with  another  equal  bulk  of  aiher^  and  remove 
Hiis  in  the  same  manner.  Do  the  same  a  third  time ;  let  the  sethereal  solution 
evaporate  spontaneously.    The  aconitina  is  deposited. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Aconitum/erox  is  used  instead  of  Aconitum  NapeUus ;  the 
former  containing  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  than  the  latter.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Headland  intends  applying  the  same  formula  to  the  evolution 
of  other  vegetable  principles. 

Amcoig  the  changes  introduced  in  this  edition  we  notice  a  tabular  arrangement  of 
the  Mineral  Materia  Medica,  and  for  the  full  characters  of  the  Natural  families  which 
were  given  in  the  former  edition  a  tabular  arrangement  has  been  substituted.  These 
tables  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Headland.  That  of  the  Mineral  Materia  Medica 
appears  to  have  been  arranged  with  great  care,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  very 
nseful  to  the  student.  In  the  tabular  arrangement  of  the  natural  families  a  few 
inaccuracies  occur,  and  among  some  others  we  notice  the  following;  for  instance,  the 
PolygaLe(B  are  described  as  having  a  papilionaceous  corolla :  this  is  incorrect,  the 
flowers  (including  under  this  term  both  calyx  and  corolla),  may  be  called  falsely 
jmpilionaceous ;  but  the  wings  in  this  case  belong  to  the  calyx,  while  in  the 
LegvminoscR  the  wings  belong  to  the  corolla,  and  the  corolla  is  thus  by  itself  papilio- 
naceous, which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Polygalece.  Again,  the  Banunculacea  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  distinguished  in  one  point  from  the  MagnoUaceiB  by  their 
quinary  flowers,  since  they  often  have  quaternary,  or  even  ternary  ones  like  them  ; 
one  of  the  best  marks  of  distinction  between  these  orders  would  have  been  to  have 
tabulated  the  Ranuncidacece  as  destitute  of  stipules,  and  the  Magnoliacem  .as  possess- 
ing large  convolute  ones.     Again,  the  Scrophularinem  are  described  as  having 
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didfnamouB  stameng,  whereas,  althongh  this  is  commonly  the  case,  some  plants^ 
the  order  have  but  two,  and  the  genu8  Veriascum  included  by  Dr.  Royle  in  the 
body  of  the  work  in  this  order  has  five  stamens.  Again,  the  Solanacece  are  men- 
tioned as  haying  a  plaited  corolla,  whereas  many  of  them  have  a  valvate  one,  as,  for 
instance,  the  genus  Solamim;  indeed,  this  difference  in  the  aestivation  of  the  con^ 
of  the  SolanacecB  forms  one  character  by  which  the  order  is  divided  into  tribes;  thus 
the  tribe  Solanea  is  distinguished  by  its  ralvate  sestivation,  and  the  Atnpea  while  in 
bud  by  its  plaited.  Again,  the  Acoracea  are  placed  in  a  division  of  the  Endogena, 
which  is  essentially  characterized  in  the  table  by  the  absence  of  a  perianth :  this 
order  is  also  again  mentioned  as  having  naked  flowers :  the  only  plant,  however, 
described  in  the  work  as  belonging  to  it,  namely,  the  Acorus  Cktlamus,  has  a  scaly 
perianth. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  remodelled  by  Dr.  Boyle,  and  brought  up  to  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica.  In  some  cases  the  articles  have 
been  almost  entirely  re- written,  as  for  instance,  those  on  Cinchona,  Balsam  of  Peru, 
and  many  others.  Dr.  Royle  has  named  the  plant  called  by  the  late  Dr.  Fereira  the 
Myrospermum  of  Soruonate,  as  Myrospermwn  Peretra,  and  we  hope  with  him  that 
all  botanists  inil  agree  in  adopting  this  name.  This  plant,  as  the  readers  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  will  remember,  was  described  by  Dr.  Fereira  as  the  source 
of  the  Balsam  of  Fern,  as  well  as  of  two  other  medicinal  products,  namely.  White 
Balsam  and  Balsamito.  The  latter  is  described  by  Dr.  Boyle  as  prepared  by 
digesting  in  rum  the  inner  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  above  plant ;  but  this  is  not  quite 
correct,  for  the  Balsamito  is  prepared  by  digesting  in  rum  the  fruit  merdy  deprived 
of  its  winged  appendages. 

The  preparations  of  the  London,  Edinbur^,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  have 
been  with  few  ezcepticms  g^ven  with  great  accuracy.  Among  the  errors  we  have 
observed,  we  notice  the  following :  Thus  the  formulae  lor  Enema  Opii,  X.  E.  are  de- 
4Bcribed  as  similar,  whereas  the  Enema  OpH,  E.  is  twice  or  four  times  the  strength  of 
that  ordered  by  the  London  G(41ege.  Unpuenttnn  Galla  Composiitan^  L,  is  described 
as  similar  to  the  Unguentum  Galhe  et  Opit,  E.;  but  the  latter  contains  four  times  as 
much  opium,  and  twice  as  much  powdered  gaUs  as  the  former;  it  is  therefore  a  mudi 
«tronger  anodyne,  and  also  a  more  astringent  application. 

The  Tineiura  Opii  of  the  three  Pharmacopoeias  is  described  as  possessing  the  same 
strength;  but  this  is  not  quite  correct,  the  Dublin  tincture  being  rather  weaker,  as 
the  avoirdupois  weights  are  there  employed  instead  of  the  troy  weights,  as  used  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  tinctures.  Again  in  the  formulae  for  Mistura  Ferri 
4Mmpositat  L,  E,  D.,  the  sugar  is  altogether  omitted.  Also  in  the  formulae  for 
PiMa  Aloes  cum  Sapone,  X.,  and  PilvkL  Ahes,  E.,  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients 
to  be  used  have  been  omitted.  With  these  few  exceptions,  after  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  preparations  as  given  in  this  work  with  those  of  the  three  Pharmacopoeias, 
we  have  detected  nothing  of  importance. 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  treating  of  the  Ports  and  Products  of  Plants,  with  their 
Classification,  and  which  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  Vegetable  Materia 
Medioa,  we  could  have  wished  that  more  care  had  been  employed  in  its  compilation. 
Thus,  a  compound  fruit  is  defined  as  being  formed  out  of  several  flowers  ;  thos  is  the 
definition  of  a  coUective  fruit,  for  a  compound  fruit  may  be  formed,  as  well  as  a  simple 
fruit,  out  of  a  single  flower.  The  seed  again  does  not  necessarily  contain  albumen, 
4M  here  stated,  neither  is  it  always  attached  by  a  funiculus  to  the  inside  of  the  ovary, 
for  both  the  albumen  and  funiculus  may,  and  frequently  are,  absent.  Again,  the 
Flowerless  or  Cryptogamic  plants  are  described  as  being  destitute  of  organs  of  frvc 
tification;  and  indeed  the  whole  description  of  this  class  is  somewhat  indefinite, 
said  scarcely  up  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  Again,  why 
should  Dr.  Royle  give  a  list  of  the  known  plants  as  given  by  De  CandoUe  in  1830, 
when  Dr.  lincUey  has  published  more  than  twenty  years  later,  a  table  containing 
nearly  twice  as  many  species  as  were  then  enumerated.  Although  we  have  thought 
it  ris^t  to  make  the  above  few  criticisms,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  in^ 
tsrfere  with  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  text-book  of  Materia  Medica,  and  as  such 
we  recommend  it  to  the  Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Student  as  the  best  work  on 
Materia  Medica  for  its  size  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  much  credit  is  due  to  the  enterprising  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Churchill,  and  Mr.  Bagg  the  artist,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  work  has  been  got  up. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sigma  (Manchester). — Ternitrate  of  Alumina  is  prepared  by  saturating  nitric  Rcid 
with  hydrate  of  alumina— crystallizes,  but  with  difficulty,  in  thin  colourless  laminse, 
and  generally  remains  in  the  form  of  a  tenaceous  g^mmy  mass,  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated.  The  Beuic  nitrate  separates  as  a  pasty  mass  when  the  above  salt  is 
decomposed  by  ammonia. — Berzelius  and  GmeUn, 

An  Associate  CAeyfhwxj), — (1.)  Cochineal  is  used  for  staining  ivory  red,  but  we 
are  unable  to  give  the  details  of  the  process.— (2.)  Sumbul  See  vol.  vii.,  page  546, 
and  vol.  xL,  pages  144  and  358. — (3.)  Chloroform  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and 
in  the  dark.  'Die  proportion  of  camphor  in  camphorated  chloroform  is  arbitrary; 
sometimes  it  is  a  saturated  solution. 

A  Dispenser  (Spilsby).— (1.)  In  making  JPt7«/a  aloes  cum  Myrrha,  the  saffron  should 
be  used  in  powder.— (2.)  Essence  of  Camphor,    See  vol.  viii.,  pages  196  and  241. 

Union  should  apply,  by  letter,  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Aqua  (Exeter)  (1.)— should  refer  to  any  work  on  Chemistiy. — (2.)  The  work 
mentioned  is  a  useful  one. 

W,  W,  (Dundee). — Dr.  Golding  Bird's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  pub- 
lished by  Churchill,  12«.  6rf. 

Amalgam  (North' Shields).— !Faraday's  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity; 
Noad*s  Lectures  on  Electricity;  Lardner's  and  Walker's  Manual  of  Electricity. 

Mr.  Searley's  letter  has  been  received,  and  the  information  it  contains  will  be- of 
service. 

A  Member  (Shropshire).— The  statement  is  entirely  without  foundation, 

J,  R,  (Islington). — Rub  the  spermaceti  into  powder  and  triturate  it  with  the 
mucilage  added  gradually;  mix  the  alkali  witii  the  water  and  add  it  hj  degrees. 
Mueilage  will  not  form  so  good  a  mixture  with  spermaceti  as  yolk  of  egg. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Daniell,  dated  Sierra  Leone,  announcing  his 
intention  to  favour  us  with  papers  on  subjects  which  he  is  investigating,  relating  to 
Materia  Medica. 

E,  W.  (London).— Liq.  Plumbi  diacetatis,  P«  L.,  forms  an  opalescent  mixture  with 
distilled  water. 
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A  Student  (Settle). — A  solution  of  caoutchouc  is  sold  by  Mackintosh  makers  and 
others  cheaper  than  any  that  can  be  made  in  a  small  quantity.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  a 
solvent. 

T,  A.  R,  (Conway). — Battley's  liquor  opii  sed.isnot  liable  to  become  mouldy. 

A  Pharmacien  (Manchester). — ^The  treatment  of  the  disease  in  question  does  not 
come  within  the  province  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

A,  (London). — The  term  liq.  antim.  tart,  denotes  a  preparation  not  in  the  present 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Adolesceng  (Liskeard). — ^We  are  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  information 
respecting  the  state  of  the  drug  trade  in  Australia. 

Spero. — See  vol.  xii.,  p.  314,  or  write  to  Mr.  Bedwood,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
witn  name  and  address. 

A.  P.  S.  should  write  to  the  Secretary  about  the  certificate. 

Alpfia  (Surgeon-Dentist). — We  cannot  answer  the  question. 

J.  H,  and  B.  W.  (Windsor).— See  page  200. 

A,  P,  S.  (East  Norfolk)  mentions  the  case  of  an  errand-boy  who  applied  for  a 
situation  as  a  Dispensing  Assistant.  Not  being  authenticated  we  cannot  use  the  letter. 

An  Impostor. — A  correspondent,  who  has  given  his  name,  requests  us  to  caution 
our  readers  respecting  a  person  who  has  imposed  upon  him  and  others  under  the 
name  of  J.  Holmes,  referring  to  a  Mr.  By  mer,  supposed  to  be  an  accomplice,  on 
whose  recommendation  he  was  engaged  as  an  Assistant.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival 
he  was  so  intoxicated  that  his  immolate  discharge  was  necessary,  at  the  cost  of  a 
month's  salary  and  back  fare. 

G,  (Cheltenham). — (1.)  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  part  of  sarsa- 
parilla  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  activity. — (2.)  There  is  also  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  spirit  or  water  should  be  employed  for  extracting  the  active 
constituents  of  ergot  of  rye.    Bonjean's  ergotiue  is  extracted  with  water. 

J,  A.  (Peterborough). — Palm  oil  is  readily  decolourized  by  exposure  in  the  fluid 
state  to  the  joint  action  of  air  and  water  in  shallow  vessels.  It  may  also  be 
decolourized  with  chromic  acid. 

W.  A.  (Thirsk). — German  yeast  is  the  yeast  formed  in  making  Bavarian  beer, 
from  which  the  liquor  is  presi^. 

J,  B,  G, — (1.)  We  are  not  aware  that  St.  Fabian's  nettle  is  used  in  medicine  in 
this  country. — (2.)  We  presume  deficient  supply  is  the  cause  of  the  increased 
price  of  mastich. — (3.)  Liquid. 

Mr.  C,  Rutter  (Shaftesbury)— would  be  much  obliged  by  any  hints  from  readers 
of  this  Journal  as  to  the  best  construction  of,  and  the  best  fuel  for,  a  small  wind 
furnace,  where  sufficient  heat  is  required  to  fuse  the  less  tractable  metals.  Also 
plans  for  a  self-acting  bellows,  and  a  self-acting  blowpipe. 

A,  P.  S,  (London).— Heat  is  evolved  when  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  solidifies, 
in  consequence  of  the  water  parting  with  its  latent  heat  as  it  becomes  solid. 

Briahton, — (1.)  There  is  no  chemical  action. — (2.)  See  the  cover  of  this  Journal. — 
(3.)  An  examination  and  diploma. — (4.)  Tes« — (5.)  The  solution  of  chloroform  in 
spirit,  commonly  called  chloric  ether,  is  not  an  ether. 

An  Associate  (Hoxton). — (1.)  The  distinction  referred  to  between  "  equivalent "  and 
"  atomic  weight,"  has  originated  in  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  atomic  weights 
of  hydrogen  and  some  other  elements.  Some  Chemists  represent  an  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  as  two  atoms.— (2.)  The  same. 

Hydroiheum. — (I.)  In  the  experiment  referred  to,  the  results  were  influenced  by 
the  impurity  of  the  solutions  used  to  represent  the  two  sorts  of  sugar.— (2.)  In 
applying  Liebig's  test  for  prussic  acid,  after  adding  the  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  heat 
shouJd  be  applied  until  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  no  more  undecomposed  sulphuret 
remains.  The  addition  of  a  persalt  of  iron  to  the  filtered  liquor  will  then  give  the 
required  reaction. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

*  Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchiix, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY 
BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

^  Wb  stated  last  month  in  allasion  to  the  fruits  of  discord,  that  the  crisis  of  the 
dispute  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  over.  At  the  time  of  writing  wtf 
behoved  this  to  be  the  case,  as  the  opinion  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Society 
had  pointed  out  the  course  to  be  taken,  and  sanctioned  that  which  had  been 
done.  It  appears,  however,  that  we  were  mistaken.  About  the  time  of  going 
to  press  we  received  a  copy  of  a  case  and  o|)inion  which  had  been  tak^n,  as  we 
supposed,  with  a  view  of  justifying  the  hostile  proceedings  of  Mr.  Dicldnson, 
and  which  is  incorporated  with  his  statement,  but  we  md  not  at  tha^  time 
iiiterpret  it  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

'  We  had  not  fathomed  the  depth  of  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  the  attack 
upon  the  Society  is  prosecuted,  and  notwithstanding  the  language  which  had 
been  resorted  to,  we  did  not  anticipate  that  any  Member  of  the  Society,  much 
less  a  Member  of  the  Council,  would  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Truly  has  Mr.  Dickinson  stated  tnat  the 
Council,"  by  carrying  the  Bye^laws  into  effect,  "  lay  themselves  open  to  pro- 
ceedings from  any  factious  Member  who  may  wish  to  embarrass  the  Council.*' 
He  has  proved  the  truth  of  his  assertion  by  commencing  such  proceedings 
himself. 

The  folly  of  litigation,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  is  admitted  by 
all  sensible  men. 

To  what  extent  and  for  what  purpose  such  necessity  exists  in  the  present  in- 
stance may  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of  the  plaintiff's  pamphlet.  The  sincere 
personal  animosity  and  vindictive  spirit  which  characterise  this  production,  show 
it  to  be  one  which  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  without  due  caution ;  but 
the  unfounded  statements  and  misrepresentations  which  we  shall  presently  point 
out,  give  it  a  complexion  of  which  we  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ment. Not  satisned  with  the  resolution  of  the  Coiucil  to  publish  his  letter  of 
Nov.  2,  which  he  calls  an  "  explanation,"  he  has  embodied  the  same  in  a 
pamphlet  of  forty-ei^ht  pages,  which  he  has  forwarded  to  our  publisher  for 
insertion  as  an  advertisement. 

This  compilation  is,  as  the  author  admits,  "  penned  in  the  exercise  of  no  little 
ingenuity,"  and,  although  some  of  the  statements  it  contains  are  so  obviously 
fabulous  as  scarcely  to  require  refutation,  the  tenor  of  the  document  might  lead 
a  person  unacquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  to  infer,  that  the  author  had 
been  exerting  himself  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society,  while  his  col- 
leagues had  been  bent  upon  its  destruction,  that  they  had  designedly  and 
knowingly  betrayed  their  trust,  and  that  they  had  been  the  aggressors  in  a 
malicious  attack  upon  him. 

^  The  Council  abstain  at  the  present  time  from  publishing  any  comments 
upon  the  so  called  "  explanation,"  involving  as  it  does  certain  legal  questions 
on  which  proceedings  are  pending  in  a  Court  of  Law,  and  on  which,  therefore, 
it  would  not  be  proper  at  the  present  time  to  embark  in  any  controversy. 
For  the  same  reason  we  abstain  from  any  argument  founded  on  the  legal  merits 
or  peculiarities  of  the  case,  and  confine  our  observations  to  plain  matters  of  fact. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  legaHty  is  concerned,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
authorities  are  at  issue  wiih  regard' to  the  legal  construction  of  certain  provisions 
in  the  Pharmacy  Act.  Under  Bye-laws  sanctioned  by  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
Society  and  confirmed  as  the  Act  directs,  the  Council  have  admitted  several 
hundred  persons  as  Members,  whom  they  are  bound  to  protect  in  the  enjoyment 
of  ail  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership,  imless  and  until  their  title  to  such 
rights  and  privileges  has  been  set  aside  in  a  Court  of  Law.    However  successful 
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I  may  be  this  defence}  other  qnestioiis  have  been  raised  -wbath.  majdnvolve  the 

Society  in  further  litigation,  and  although  the  Council  may  be  supported  on  every 
point  by  competent  legal  authorilr,  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  proverbial,  and 
no  man  caat  poaidoehf  state  befordband  what  will  be  the  decirioD  m  any  case.  A 
counsel's  opmion  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion  until  it  has  been  tested  in  a 
Court  ci  Law,  and  when  two  or  more  authorities  are  at  variance,  it  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  which  is  most  to  be  relied  upon.  Favourable  opiniow 
having  been  obtained  on  behalf  of  the  Society  sanctioning  the  Bye-laws,  wnich.in 
the  judgment  of  the  Members  at  large  are  in  accordance  with  its  objects  and  hi^y 
important  to  its  interests,  it  might  mive  been  expected  that  this  would  have  been 
somcient  to  satisfy  all  parties.  It  appears  extraordinary  that  a  Member  who 
testified  his  approval  of  the  Bye-laws  m  question,  by  seconding  their  confirma-  ' 
tion,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  legal  opinions  which  sanction  such'  approval,  but 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  seek  and  obtain  adverse  opinions,  grasping  al 
everjT  doubtful  point  which  can  be  made  available  for  involving  the  bociety 
in  litigation. 

When  a  person  takes  upon  lumself  the  office  of  public  prosecutor  against  au 
institution  m  which  he  professes  to  take  a  warm  interest,  it  might  be  sup^msed 
that  the  object  and  tendency  of  such  proceedings  woaldbe  to  benefit  that  insti- 
tution, to  save  it  firbm  injury  and  promote  its  prosperity.  Any  other  supposition 
would  imply  the  existence  of  motives  at  variance  with  the  professions. 

The  policy  of  the  Council  which  is  thus  attacked  has  oeen  fuUy  considered 
and  discussed  by  the  Members,  who  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  given  it  their 
cordial  support.  It  consists  in  extending  the  basis  of  the  Society  and  continuing 
its  operations  in  a  manner  consistent  wiUi  the  course  which  has  been  pursuea 
since  its  formation.  The  Bye-laws  adoj^ted  with  this  view  have  receiv^  legal 
sanction,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  decision  to  the  contrary  in  a  Court  of  Law, 
have  full  force  and  effect. 

The  object  and  tendency  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Dicklnsen  may  be  briefly 
stated  to  be  (see  pamphlet^  page  4S) : 

JFSwf,  The  expulsion  from  the  Society  of  all  the  Members  elected  under 
the  Bye-laws  without  examination  since  the  date  of  the  Act  (about  800)^ 
invcdvmg  the.  return  of  the  entrance-fees  and  subscriptions  of  these  Members 
for  the  current  year  (2400  guineas),  with  the  loss  of  their  futtre  subscriptions 
and  good  offices  as  promoters  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the  16ss  or  their 
influence  with  their  Assistants  and  Apprentices,  whom  it  is  desirable  to  attract 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners,  with  a  view  to  admission  as  fiitore  Membiers. 

Secondly^  The  invalidation  of  all  the  existing  Bye-laws,  which,  if  sustained,' 
would  causegreat  embarrassment. 

Thirdly^  Tfte  reduction  of  the  resources  of  the  Society  to  a  very  considerable 
ftxtent,  by  dispensing  with  the  condition  upon  which  those  who  were  Members 
at  the  date  of  the  Act,  were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  registration. 

The  third  object  is  not  included  in  the  case  now  before  the  Court  of  Queen*^ 
Bench,  but  is  on  the  programme  of  the  plaintiff. 

Such  are  the  results,  for  the  attainment  of  which  a  Member  of  the  Council  has 
voluntarily,  perseveringly,  and  in  the  exercise  of  no  little  ingenuity,  dragged  the 
Society  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  entered  upon  a  campaign  whidi 
must,  under  any  circumstances,  be  attended  with  heavy  expenses,  unpleasant 
feeling  among  the  Members,  and  all  the  evils  inseparable  from  litijgation  among 
persons  whose  interests  and  influence  are  dependent  upon  their  umty. 

In  iustification  of  these  proceedings,  Mr.  Dickinson  accuses  the  Council  of 
wilfully  betraying  their  trust,  and  makes  the  following  assertion  on  the  subject 
of  the  conference  of  a  Committee  with  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  on  the  2(Mh  of  Septembers 

**  This  Commitlee  did  meet,  and  leamt  from  their  legal  adviser  theixuths  wfaichr 
theyhave  so  stodioiiBly.  withheld  fVom  the  majority  of  the  Council,  and  which  now 
axe  attempted  to  be*kept  frontvour  knowledge,  namely,  that  the  demand  of  a  regis- 
tration fee  is  illegal,  that  the  Bye-Liws  of  November,  1852,  are  wholly- void,  and*  in- 
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fhet^  thateveiy  point  -vvtiich  I  hare  contended  fbr  respeetiAg  the  illegal  Bye-laws, 
oould  be  Biwtemed  in  a  court  of  law."— PompA/ef,  page  35. 

The  whole  of  this  statement  is  a  Jicti&n,  not  having  the  slightest  foundation  in 
fact.  He  further  asserts,  that  the  attention  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  was  not  directed 
to  the  several  objections  which  had  been  raised  against  the  validhf  of  the  Bye- 
laws,  and  t^  adverse  opinions  which  had  been  obtaaned  r^eetine  them.  This 
^iB9  is  untrue.  These  documents  were*  laid  before  Mr.  Tidd  raitt,  who,  on 
reviewing  the  evidence  before-  him,  with  the  Charts,  the  Act,  and  the  Bye-laws 
of  1851,  ffftve  his  opinion,  that  "the  Bye-laws  of  June,  185S,  confirmed  and 
approved  oy  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  and  br  the  Secret&rf^ 
.  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  are  vaHd  and  legal,  and  should  be  acted 
upon  until  they  have  been  set  aside  '*by  theOonrt'of  Queen's  Bendi.'*  In 
rmrence  to  the  assertioB  that  no  written  case  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Tidd 
Bratt  on  the  occasion  of  the  settUoMnt  of  the  Bye-law8*of 'November,  we  need 
onlyobserve,  that  the  Charter,  the  Act,  aad  the  Bye^lawsof  1851,  witlkitfa^ 
drm  of  the  proposed  Bye-laws,  were  submitted'  to*  htm  in  writing  and  print;  and 
that  a&ep  full  consideration  andsMoa  verbaLamendaMiUsY  he  aigniled  his  approval 
in  writing.  We  might  refer  to  numerous  passages  iathe  pamphlet^  in  which 
reflections  and  imputations  of  a  similar-  nature  are  thrown  upon  the  Council^ 
fbr  the  purpose  of  indueing.the  impression  that  they  have  mismanaged  the  Afiairs 
oi  the  Society,  acted  in  open  denanoe  of  the  law,  sacrificed  the  interests  wluch 
they  were  bound  to  protect^that  in  short  they  are  responsible  for  the  coo* 
sequences  of  the  proceedings  which  Mr.  Dickinson  has  instituted.  The  Members 
wul  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Council, 
or  that  which  is  advocated  by  their  opppnent,  is  most  calculated  to  cany  out 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  the  Charter,  and  the  Act,  and  whether  it  is  likely  that 
twenty  Members  whom  they  have  elected  as  their  representatives,  would  coraw 
bine  together  fraudulently  and  designedly,  to  contravene  an  Act  of  Farliamenty 
in  obtaining  which  they  have  laboured  for  years.  The  author  of  the*  pamf^et 
arrogates  to  himself  the  exclusive  claim  to  confidence  as  an  impeutial,  dis^ 
itUerested,  and  judicious  exponent  of  the  law  and  administrator  of  justice. 

But  Mr.  Dickinson  emphatically  and.  with  apparent  indignation  denies  that 
h<B  has  systematically  opposed  the  Council  or  obstructed  the  business  of  the 
Society.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Council  ar«  the  degraded,  servile,  and  dishonest 
men  he  represents  them  to  be,  why  need  he  be  asumed  or  afraid  to  admit  that 
he  has  been  their  opponent  and  obstructed  their  designs  ?  He  has  been  for 
several  months  an  active  member  of  a  self-*oonstitutc^  committee,  with  legal 
advisers  retained  for  the  purpo6e''of  opposing  the  Bye-laws  passed  by  the  Council 
and  Memil>er8.  This  committee  have,  oy  t£eir  opposition  at  the  Home  Office, 
succeeded  in  causing,  the  delay  of  a  month  in  the  confirmation  of  the  Bye-laws, 
which  has  occasioned  much  embarrassment,  he  is  now  proceeding  to  the  extremity 
of  an  ^peal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bisnch,  and  yet  he  is  in£gnant  at  the  in** 
sinuation  that  he  has  been  an  opponent  of  the  Council — of  those  men  whom 
he  represents  as  being  a  ^'  packed  ■  board,  totally  unfit  for  their  office. 

The  following,  passage  and .  the  incident  to  which  it  refers,  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  obstructive  process  and  ingenuity  in  disguising  the  truthc 

"These  Bye-laws,  prepaicd  by  y<m  (the  Oooneil)  wers  bipoaght  up  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Uth  of  May  last,  to  be  confirmed  or  r^oeted  in  thaSremtirety ;  no  modification 
was  permitted  to  be  made,  the  E^esident  aibitiuily  and 'unoonstitutionaUy.  dedariag 
to  the  meeting  '  that  the  Bye^aws  having  been  made  and  established  by  the  Council, 
it  was  the  business  of  the  meeting  either  to  reject  them,  or  confirm  and  iq>pn>ve.the 
same.'  He  explained  that  it  waa  not  competent  for  the  meeting  to  initiate  .any.  new 
IBjeA&wJ" ^Pamphlet,  page  13. 

In  the^  page  of  the  PAormaeeu^N^aZ  JbiirRiaZ,  ffOm*  which  the  abote^  gftrblttd 
qnotation  la  taken,  we  find  the  declavation'ofthe  Eresident  to  be  as  fdUbws: 

''Be  explained  that  it  was  not  cem^petmtfer  the  meeting  te  iaitiate  any* new 
Bye-Uw,  the  meeting  deriving  its  legality  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  con- 
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flrming  and  approying;  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  to  confirm  and 
approve  of  the  Bye-laws  by  one  resolution,  aftejr  they  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  it 
could  do  so;  if  it  should  be  preferred  the  Bye-laws  should  be  taken  separately  or 
by  sections,  that  course  might  be  adopted." 

The  report  proceeds  thus : 

**It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bell  that  each  section  of  the  Bye-laws  should  be  con- 
sidered separately,  to  which  Mr.  Dickinson  objected,  observing,  that  the  Bye-laws 
were  so  connected  that  they  must  be  considered  together." 

"Mr.  Fhilpot  moved  that  the  Bye-laws  be  rejected,  but  withdrew  the  motion  on 
Mr.  Bastick  proposing  that  they  should  be  read  entire  and  afterwards  discussed  as  a 
whole." 

Mr.  Dickinson  proceeds  in  lus  statement : 

'*  At  this  meeting  various  useful  and  practical  suggestions  and  amendments  were 
offered,  and  without  alleging  any  reason  for  their  refusal,  they  were  wholly  rejected, 
and  the  Bye-laws,  as  originally  framed  by  you,  were  passed  on  the  motion  of  one  of 
your  own  body,  duly  seconded  hy  another" 

The  reason  alleged,  under  legal  advice,  was  that  the  meeting  had  no  power  to 
adopt  the  suggestions,  but  could  simply  approve  or  r^ect  singly  or  cu  a  whole  the 
Bye-laws  prepared  by  the  Council.  If  the  proposal  to  consider  the  Bye-laws 
by  sections  had  been  adopted,  the  meeting  nught  have  rejected  any  one  or  more 
of  the  Bye-laws  and  confirmed  the  remainder.  This  course  would  not  have 
obstructed  the  business  of  the  Society.  It  was,  however,  opposed,  not  by  the 
President,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  states,  but  by  Messrs.  Dickmson  and  Bastick. 
Several  of  the  suggestions  made  at  the  meeting  were  generally  approved,  and 
might  have  been  proposed  and  carried  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Council,  con- 
firmed at  a  future  Special  General  Meeting,  and  afterwai^s  b^  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  would  have  been  the  regular  course  of  proceedmg,  but  it  would 
not  have  obstructed  the  business  of  the  Society.  The  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  ^ith  suggi^tions  for  alterations  in  the  Bye-laws,  did  obstruct  the  business 
of  the  Society,  and  could  not  hy  possibility  have  effected  any  other  oljecty  the 
Secretary  of  State  having  no  power  to  adopt  such  suggestions,  but  sinaply  to 
confirm  or  refuse  to  confirai.  Instead  of  tending  towards  the  result  professedly 
desired,  namely,  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions,  the  tendency  of  this  hostile 
appeal  was  to  cut  ofif  the  only  means  by  which  such  result  could  be  attained, 
by  causins  delay  in  the  confinnation  of  the  Bye-laws  and  the  consequent  sus- 
pension of  business. 

The  pretence  that  these  and  other  proceedings  to  which  we  have  adverted  are 
not  correctly  regarded  as  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council, 
and  an  obstruction  of  the  business  of  the  Societv,  is  not  only  unintellisible  but 
entirely  irreconcilable  with  the  arguments  and  allegations  put  forth  in  justifica- 
tion of  such  proceedinj^s.  Among  these  allegations  the  most  extraordinary  is 
the  assertion  that  the  Council  have  been  the  aggressors !  that  they  have  thrown 
the  first  stone,  assailed  Mr.  Dickinson's  character,  impeached  his  honour,  and 
threatened  him  with  espulsion  from  the  Society,  and  tbat  he  is  therefore  obliged^ 
in  vindication  of  himself,  to  drag  the  Society  into  a  court  of  law.  Even  if  it 
could  be  believed  that  twenty  men,  being  representatives  of  a  Society,  would 
unite  in  a  ^^  base  and  unmanly  attack"  on  a  coUea^e  for  the  purpose  of 
«'  damaging  his  reputation'*  and  with  a  view  to  his  expiSsion,  it  remains  to  be 
shown  on  what  principle  this  would  justify  him  in  an  attack  upon  the  Society, 
and  in  seeking  vengeance  by  the  endeavour  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  800 
other  Members. 

But  the  assertion  that  the  Council  have  been  the  aggressors  has  no  foundation 
in  fact.  That  they  have  exercised  much  forbearance  and  did  not  desire  to  expel 
Mr.  Dickinson  from  the  Society,  but  on  the  contrary  have  used  all  their  en- 
deavours to  avoid  the  necessity  for  that  extreme  measure,  is  well  known  by  the 
Members.    It  has  always  been  a  source  of  regret  that  so  much  energy  and  de- 
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termination,  which  might  have  been  of  essential  service  to  the  Society  if  exerted 
'  in  its  behalf,  should  nave  been  wasted  in  the  endeavoar  to  conjure  up  and 
minify  doubts  founded  on  legal  technicalities  as  a  pretext  for  opposition. 

&  case  any  of  our  readers  should  be  misled  by  the  assertions  respecting  the 
alleged  ^*  base  and  unmanly  attack*'- on  the  part  of  the  Council,  we  may  briefly 
trace  thex)rigin  and  progress  of  the  existing  disagreement.  In  the  year  1850 
Mr.  Dickinson  became  connected  with  a  secret  committee,  who  published  an 
anonymous  circular,  complaining  of  the  existing  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  official  circulation  or  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  among  the  Members, 
objecting  to  the  name  of  the  editor  being  on  the  cover,  and  proposing  the 
publication  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  committee.  A  deputation  afterwards  attended  the  Oouncd  to  remonstrate 
on  the  subject,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Dickinson  made  a  severe  personal 
attack  upon  the  editor,  who,  instead  of  taking  offence,  interpreted  the  move- 
ment as  an  indication  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Members  to  assist  in 
contributing  materials  for  publication,  and  anxious  to  promote  this  object  he 
proposed  and  supported  the  election  of  Messrs.  Dickmson  and  Bastick  a» 
Members  of  the  Council,  in  order  that  their  views  might  be  fairly  represented 
and  entertained.  As  soon  as  the  Pharmacy  Act  was  passed,  the  editor  removed 
his  name  from  the  cover  of  the  Journal  in  deference  to  tiie  objections  which 
had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Dickinson  and  a  few  other  Members,  and  urged  upon 
the  Council  the  more  official  supervision  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  by 
the  Members  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council- chamber  are  sacred,  but  we  are  justified  in 
stating  that  from  the  establishment  of  the  Society  up  to  the  time  to  which 
we  refer,  harmony  prevailed  in  the  Council,  and  when  differences  of  opinion 
occurred  the  discussions  were  always  conducted  in  a  gentlemanly  manner 
and  with  a  friendly  spirit.  We  can  also  positively  affirm  that  no  disposition 
has  ever  existed  to  treat  with  discourtesy  any  newly-elected  Members  of  the 
Council,  or  to  slight  the  suggestions  and  wishes  of  those  who  might  hap{)en  to 
be  in  a  minority  on  any  questions.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  the  desire  oi 
the  old  Members  to  **  infuse  new  blood  into  the  Council,^'  and  thus  to  take 
advantage  of  the  abilities  and  awaken  the  interest  of  fresh  supporters  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society. 

In  Jan.,  1852,  Messrs.  Bastick  and  Dickinson  became  the  editors  of  the 
Annals  of  Pharmacy,  in  which  they  from  time  to  time  made  severe  personal 
attacks  upon  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  who  studiously  abstained  from  rejoinder 
or  recrimination,  and  resisted  every  effort  which  was  made  to  goad  him  into  a 
dispute.  Bv  degrees  the  acrimony  of  these  attacks  increased,  and  not  onl^  the 
editor  but  the  President  and  Coundl  were  charged  with  dishonesty,  imbecility, 
corruption,  and  falsehood.  The  authors  of  these  calumnies  were  at  the  same 
time  acting  on  a  self-appointed  committee,  employing  legal  advisers,  and 
adopting  the  measures  to  which  we  have  already  adverted  for  frustrating  the 
decisions  and  obstructing  the  proceedings  of  the  Council. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  when  the  Council  took  the  step  which  has  been 
termed  an  aggression,  and  which  consisted  in  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Members, 
reading  to  them  a  few  of  the  slanderous  passages  which  had  been  published 
against  them,  reporting  the  embarrassments  whiwi  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
opposition  to  the  Bye-laws,  and  taking  the  sense  of  the  meeting  on  the  subject. 
The  Council  have  entered  into  no  controversy  on  the  legal  questions  which  have 
been  raised.  Pending  an  appeal  to  a  Court  of  Law,  they  were  precluded  from  so 
doing.  They  have,  nevertheless,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
Mr.  Dickinson's  **  Explanation, "  uius  granting  him  the  indulgence  of  giving 
currency  to  his  version  of  the  case,  but  reserving  their  own  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  represented  by  him  to  their  disadvantage  in  his 
ex  parte  statement. 
There  is  one  passage  in  the  pamphlet  which  tends  to  throw  some  light  on  the 


'9^  mLOOBVDUKQS  A0A1B6T.TIIE  PgABMAOEPTlCAL  80CISTX. 

«fib^eet,  'by  ezplaisiog  w^t is  tiie  veitl-souroe-  of  ^aBHojraooe :  "  No,  ^ncnAlcaDSD, 
it  is  net  tluit  the  Coundl  are  anxiousr  for  you  to  be  r^gist^ed ;  it  is  Mr.  Jaool>  • 
Bell  who  requires  your  JMsistaaioe  sa  Memhers^oo  UtitLt  has  Journal  mayhufe 
6S0  .move  subsciibers,  and  his  .  ramuieratuMi  be  pro  tank)  increaaed.'^  The 
ffiUul  inaoGuracy  of  r  this  assertiofn  will  be  seen'  fiom  the  following  facts.  Hhe 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  is  not  a  pecuniary  speculatioQ.  It  has  never, paid 
ihe^ezpcBses  of  publication,  andneiVF  can -under  Ite  existing  arrangement  vdHk 
the  Society.  It  is  neither- ^ikrice 'nor  the  intention  of  the. Editor  tod^iiee 
jmy  inoomo  or  xemunerfttion  r&omJiie .  Jouxnal,  mr  would  .the-jaddilaon  eif  6i0 
4o  theliflt«f  ,Membm.tend:to  i»omfitethis.eBd^iii3  the  iJooEnal  is  suppliod.iko 
4he  ^Society  under  prime  oest.  ilie'JPhaisaaceu tneal  Jousnld  was  oonunenoijd. fiir 
the  sole  purpose  m  laesistiBg  in  vtbe'^eatatiliiteiaQt  of  .lh«  Society,  b^  fumkhing 
«  Tej|;«lar  medium  of  .'ComBiaDseaibion,*ainoag  the  Members,  and.jt  has  (been 
eontmued  nrith  no  other  ids^ect.  .AxTOte  ispaiaed  by.ibo  Council  every  montiJi 
^r  the  p]irdia8fr43£ihejiumberof:Oopksf>equ»ed.  Jhe.£ditQir.neitherde9iT«8 
miy  pecuniary  :adTantage  fiomiiike  ixMfB9C^wiirJimiAimr%AjA  continuanoe  /oi  the 
arrangement,  i  unless  it  be,  in-  the  .ojMnion  xtf  :the  'Jieiabers,  beneficitl  to  tiie 
Moiety.  Hie  nvoto  caoi  benegatired  at  any.  tiii]£,'twithoKt'  notioe,  ? at  the  4>pli«a 
of  the  Members.  ;  It  is  not  true  ihat.the.Coundl  have.BO  control. oyer  the  con- 
tents of  the  Jonmal.  No  portion  of:  the .  Tpwtsmatkms  of  ike  Socieiy,  is  published 
iwithoutiRzthority  ;  mod  evmi.the  £ditoaal.«rlic]08,  for  which . the  Jiiditor  is 
TospoDsihle,  tare  generally  »^aubm]tted .£»r  Tension.. to  other  .Membcors  .of  the 
Council  when  they  relate  to.  the  business  of  the  ijooiefy.  iThe  reports.of  gieneiftl 
oaeetbgs,  { resolutions  of  Cenncil,  and  .explanatoiy  .^  statements^ laBeieYised  and 
aanotioned  by  the  President,  yice-*PreBident,  and  other  Members  of  thet.Cem* 
saitte^  the  r^MVtsof  Scdentific  Meetings  are  pvepaced  by  .the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  ^e  lists  of  Mfimbers^  &c.,  by  the  Seevetary. 
The  Editor  has  never  condesoenided  to  pany  the  instijyto  ana. low  abuse  wiw 
which  be  has  been  peraonally  favoured,  and  which  are  nathing.Jaaiorelihan.ia 
harmlees  efferveseence ;  but  he  ooBndersJtto  be  his  4aty:  to /vindicate  rihe 
^axaeter  and  advocate .  the  .interest  .of  .tiie  .Society  when  assayed. by  pmons 
civho  are  pursuing  a  reckless  course  tending  .towazds.  its  destmction.  The  en- 
^deavour  to  throw  discredit  on  the.Council-  imd  impooe  »pon  the  Members. by  the 
unscrupidous  assertion  above  quoted  cannot  fail  to  recoil  upon  the  antitor,  aS 
the  observation  serves  to  ezphmu  tl»s . grounds  .of .  his  ansaety  to  procuise  the  ex- 
pulsion of  so  many  Members. 

The  ^^  enercise  of  no  littleingeniiity  "  istonaniCeetedin  thetarUfice  resorted;  to 
for  attaddng  an  individual  i  through  ik/d  r-mediiun  of  his  oi^  .personal  i  friends 
and  coadjutors,  as  the  foUowing  pasasget  from,^e.fmrophtet,  among  manyotbess, 
will  serve  itofthenr  :•**- 

''I  have  published  to  the-world  that'  there  ere  not  three iiid^>endeBt  men  among 
tiiem  (the  Coundl),'  because  they  hnew  that  tiiey >  -owe  their  position  aa  Mraibees  of 
the  Council- to  the  kiflnence<ef  onemanyiuded.  ^".their  own^^senFaots,  wbo^aie  bis 
nominees ;  and  that  if  they  werer  to .  aet  indepemlently  6f  bin  and  them,:  they  would 
be  driven  agnominioasly  from: the  edioes which: th^y  m^y,  butthatif  they  were  to 
stand  up  courageously  £pr  theixtiQghtfa,  ,thipy>w«tt1d.80on  .seduce  to  .aul\jection.lAfiir 
petty  tyjrant." 

'This  is  a  mere  IsveiitionpreBnilgatedftnr^  the  pui:po8eof  :excitangjeakKiiey 
and  discord  in  the  Gounoil,  ^  am8n-who^boast8  of  having  proposed  totnoefo 
JC500  to  the  Benevolent  Pundas/a^boiid  ofi.union,  iKhich<;money.Jie.as  now 
wasting  in  litigation. 

The-author  of  f^  paoaphlet  selectsjtffhistmotfeo*-*-  • 

'(**The  ptuoest  treasitre^  mortal  times  afford 

If  spotkmr  repatation,  '&c. 

«*  ^  «>*  .* 

Mine  honoiir  is  my'life,  both  grow  in  one  ; 

Take hoiiQnr.lcom me^ and.mj life  is  doJi6"^Eichard  11. 
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Coupling  this  motto  with  the  production  to  which  it  is  appended  and  the^ 
antecedents,  it  would  appear  that  the  passi^  was  written  by  Shakspeare  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  Mr.  Dickinson.  The  omer  Members  of  the  Council  are 
not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  sentimetit.  Hieir  reputation  and  honour  may 
be  assailed  with  impunity  hj  virtue  of  the  "  license  of  the  public  press,''^  which  is 
an  *'  individual  tight ;''  but  if  they  presume  to.  read  the  libels  published  against 
them  at  a  public  meeting,  and  to  take  the  sense  of  the  meetipg  on  the  siibject, 
the  ghost  [of  Shakspeare  rises  up,  axid  enjoins  tiiem  to  respect  the  honom:  and 
tp&tlenrepmtaium  of  the  anthor  of  tiioae  libds. 

A  KULE  NISI  m  THE  COURT  OF  QUEEira. BENCH. 

,  In  answer  to  the  application  of  Mr.  Dickinson  for  advice  as  to  the  kind  of 
grooess  most  likdy  to  answer  his  purpose  in  his  attack  upon  the' Pharmaceutical 
Society,' Mr.' Lloyd  fhmished  him  with  three  suggestions,  which,  although  not 
varranted  sound,  were  recommended  as  beii^g  worthy  of  a  trial.  {Paip^lUet^ 
pige  42,  '6th  Answer.) 

The  first  of  these  expedients  waa  tried  iaihe.  Court  of  Queen!s  Bench  onthe 
24th  of  November,..ttad  a  rule  nisi  has  been  granted,  as  stated  in  the  subjoined 
report,  axiracted  from  the  Times  of  November  25th. 

A  Bude  fttnis  .usually  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  on  a  prima  fade  case  being 
shown  by  the  appdlavts.  in  the  prasant  instance  )ihe  vale  was  aot  granted 
exactly  in thafidcm  desired;  but  we  think  it  will,  answer  thetpnrpase  satilier 
better.    .The  ai^^ameBt  .upon  the  oase  will  take  place  on  a  futine  clay. 

The  Attomey-Generd  and  Mr.  Bramwell  acevzetabod  en  bdbalf  «f  :the 
Society. 

THE  QUBEN  V.  THE  SEOISTSAR  OF  THE  EHAMU:0BSTXCAL  SOCaHTV  OF  UtmXOSi* 

SiriFksroy^tUy  (with  whom  was  Mr.  H.  Lloyd),  moved  for  a  rule  calling  upon 
the  Registrar  of  the  Fharmacefrtical  Society  of  London  to  show  cause  wh^  a  man- 
damus  Should  not  tssoe,  eommanlding  faim  to  remove  the  names  of  certain  parties  from 
ttte  re^ster of  the  Society.  The  object  of  the  application  was,*  to tiy  theright  of 
oefitidn'  persoas  to  have'  their  names  on  the  register.  In  oMer  to  obviate  the  evMs 
which'  had  aiisen'  front  ignoraut  and  unqualified  persons  practising  as  Chemists  and 
Bs«ggisi8,>  tiie  Pharmaoentieal '^odety  was  established  in  t&e  year  1842.  *13hs 
Society  in  the*  following  year  obtained  a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  by  which  the 
qualifications  of  Members  were  defined ;  and  subsequently,  in  the  year  1652,  an  Act 
0f  FarHament  was  passed,  which^^onfirmed  the  Charter.  The  question  now  intended 
to  be  raised  was,  whether  any  persons  were  entitled  to  be  on  the  register  of  the 
Soisiety,  CTcept,  first,  those  i^ho  weref  Members  at  the  lime  when  the  Act  passed ;  and, 
seoonSy,  those  who  afterwards  underwent  an  examination  and  obtained  a  certificate 
ef  quaMeation  ? 

^jEorcf' OampM/7  expressed  a  doubt  whether 'l^e  Court  cotild  grant  a  maiKfamtu  to 
temeve  these-sames.  The  Court  had  refesed  a  rnaridamus  to  tidte  dlT  a  seal  of  a 
oorporation. 

Sir  F.  i^ffy  8tid,<  the  Aet  of  Pftrharaent  was  imperative  in  requiring  the  registrar 
'''to  make  out  and  inaintain  a  complete  register  of  persons  being  Members  of  the 
said' Society;  but  it  appeared  that  as  many  as  650  persons  had  been  improperly 
entered  without  having  obtained  a^certifieate  of  quaHficalion. 

.LoKd  CmmpUU  saidy it  was  ,quitedear  Ihe  leacned  counsel  couldnot  havea  mle  in 
thetecmssprayed;  but  he  might  take  one  in  the  terms  of  the.  Act  of  Parliament, 
commanding  the  party  to  make  and  maintain  a  complete  res^ter. 

Sir  F.  Kedy  said,  it  was  considered  a  great  evil  that  these  unqualified  persons* 
bhould  be  on  the  register,  jmd  very  unjust;  ,al8o,  to  those  Members  who  had  under- 
gone the  examination. 

Bule  nisi  granted  in  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

*  The  new  Members  will,  without  donbt,  appreciate  the  complimfint,  as  it  imntt  texeooUaotid 
that  they 'have ;ftaMed  quite  as  severe  an  ezaminattan  as>  the  person  who  has  em|dorf6d  Sir 
Slt^roy^Ee]ly  to  "  damage  thdr  reputation,"  and  that  they  have  all  besn  osEtified  to  be  duly 
qualified  for  admission  as  Members  of  the  Sodety,  which  he  has  not. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMAOEUTIOAL    SOCIETY. 

AT  A  MEETDfG  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

held  on  Wednesday,  November  2nd,  it  was 

Besoived,  ^  That  the  Phumaceutical  Meetings  be  in  future  held  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  the  month,  instead  of  the  second. 

The  following  letter  was  read : — 

*<  Naoember  lat,  1853. 
*'  Sir,— I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  ult,  calling  my 
attention  to,  and  enclosing  an  extract  from,  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  consists  of  a  resolution  requiring  my  explanation 
with  regard  to  certain  passages  published  in  the  Annals  of  Pharmacy*  I  will  thank 
you  to  inform  the  Coimcil  that  I  do  not  recognize  the  right  assumed  by  their 
resolution  to  demand  from  me  any  such  **  explanation." 

**  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Serrant, 
"  William  Bastick, 
**  2,  Brook  Street 
"2b  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  Secretary  to  the  PharmaceuHcal  Sociefy,** 

It  was  Resolved,  "  That  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bastick,  dated  November  1,  just  read,  be 
entered  on  the  Minutes,  and  be  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  in  the 
forthcoming  number  of  t&e  Pharmaceutical  Journal.** 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  received  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  him 
in  his  official  capacity,  by  Mr.  Bastick  :— 

"  OcUdfcr  13,  1853. 

"  Sir,— I  find  to  my  surprise  after  what  has  occurred  that  I  am  summoned  to 
attend  the  Board  of  Examiners  this  month.  As  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  remove  me  from  that  Board,  and  that  they 
have  not  done  so  simply  because  they  found  that  they  had  not  the  power,  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  I  shall  ofier  only*  any  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  intentions; 
and  that,  in  furtherance  of  this  determination,  I  shall  absent  myself  from  the  Board 
unless  or  until  I  receive  an  assurance  from  you  or  the  Council  that  I  have  mis- 
construed their  intentions. 

'*  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Council  and  my  personal 
feelings  in  this  matter,  because  having  been  elected  by  them  to  office  I  ought  to 
retire  when  my  services  are  no  longer  in  demand,  and,  moreover,  I  consider  that 
they  ought  to  have  the  power  of  removing  at  once  any  servant  of  the  Institution. 

'^I  have  troubled  you  with  this  explanation  of  my  intentions,  as  from  your 
position  as  President  of  the  Society  you  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  intentions 
of  the  Council,  and  as  I  thought  that  you  would  favour  me  with  the  information 
sought  for  my  guidance  especially.    I  have  no  hostile  object  in  seeking  it. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
**  Wm.  Bastick, 
"  2,  Brook  Street,  Bond  Street. 

"  To  Henry  Deane,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society" 

Mr.  Dickinson  then,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
October  6th,  offered  his  explanation,  which  he  read  to  the  Council,  and  moved,  , 

"  That  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dickinson  just  read  be  entered  on  the  Minutes  and 
be  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal^ — Mr.  Dickinson  then  retired. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was 

Resolved,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  explanation  offered  by  Mr. 
William  Dickinson  is  not  satisfactory." 

Resolved,  '^  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
Dickinson,  with  power  to  print  the  same,  with  such  remarks  ai  ^they  may  think 

*  This  is  obviooslj  a  clerical  error,  offer  only  instead  of  not  ^er. 
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requisite  fbr  the  information  of  the  Members  of  the  Society;  and  that  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  Messrs.  Squire,  Hooper,  Bell,  Sandford,  Garden,  Bird,  and  Georgo^ 
Edwards,  do  constitute  that  Committee." 
Mr.  Bastick's  letters  were  then  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  was 
Retohedj  **  That  while  the  Council  entertain  the  same  decided  opinion  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Bastick,  as  rendering  him  an  unsuitable  person  to  hold  office  in  the 
Society,  they  also  consider  that  his  retirement  from  that  office  renders  any  flirther 
action  in  his  case  unnecessary." 

AT  A  in&BTINO  OF  THE  GOMMITTEB 

appointed  to  consider  Mr.  Dickinson's  explanation,  &c.,  the  President  reported, 
that  haying  had  occasion  to  confer  with  the  leffal  advisers  of  the  Society  on 
business  requiring  immediate  attention,  he  had  auo  consulted  them  on  iJie  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Dickinson^s  letter,  and  the  case  and  opinion  comprised  in  it.  It 
was  their  opinion  that  as  the  documents  referred  to  involyed  certain  questions 
which  would  shortly  be  submitted  for  adjudication  in  a  Court  of  Law,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  Council  not  to  enter  into  any  controversy  on  the  subject  at 
the  present  time. 

It  was  Reaoived,  *<  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  it  is  advisable  to  publish 
Mr.  Dickinson's  explanation  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  reserving  any  com- 
ment thereon  pending  the  result  of  proceedings  threatened  in  a  Court  of  Law." 

SPECIAL  OBITBSAL  MEETING   OF   THE   COUNCIL,   NOVEMBEE   9,  1853. 

The  President  reported  that  a  copy  of  the  following  notice  had  been  served 
upon  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  also  upon  the  Registrar  :— 

*'  To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Grea1|Britain; 

'*  To  the  Begistrar  appointed  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  entitled,  *  An 
Act  for  regulating  the  Qualifications  of  Pharmaceutical  Cbetnists,  15  and  16  Vic- 
toria, cap.  56 ;' 

^  To  Mr.  George  Walter  Smith,  and  to  whomsoever  else  it  may  concern; 

^  Gentlemen,— I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  the  names  of  all  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  and  other  persons  whidi  may  have  been  placed  on  the  Register  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  since  the  passing  of  the  above 
Act  without  such  persons  having  passed  the  examination  required  or  prescribed  by 
the  10th  section  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  Bye-laws  of  the  said  Society,  and  without 
having  paid  the  Fees  prescribed  by  the  Bye-laws  of  the  said  Society,  commonly 
known  as  the  Bye-laws  of  June,  1853,  are  illegally  so  placed  on  the  said  Register, 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  said  Society,  I  hereby  require  you  to  remove  the  names  of 
all  such  persons  fh>m  the  said  Register. 

'*  And  I  fturther  give  you  notice,  that  unless  such  names  be  forthwith  removed 
from  the  Register  of  Members  of  the  said  Society,  that  I  shall  take  such  proceedings 
against  you  as  I  may  be  advised,  and  shall  hold  you  personally  responsible  for  the 
consequences. 

*'  Ajid  I  hereby  also  give  you  notice  not  to  place  on  the  Register  of  *  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists,'  or  *  Pharmaceutists,'  the  name  of  any  person  who  shall  not  have 
previously  passed  the  examination  prescribed  by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  and  the 
Bye-laws  of  the  said  Society,  and  until  they  shall  have  paid  the  fee  of  ten  pounds 
ten  shillings.  <*  I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  William  Dickinson. 

<<  16,  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park.** 

The  President,  on  the  part  of  the  Vice-President  and  himself,  reported  that 
they  had  communicated  their  instructions  to  the  Registrar,  authorising  the  re- 

fistration  of  the  names  of  the  Members  referred  to  in  the  above  notice  as 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

Hesolved,  "  That  this  Council  approve  and  adopt  the  directions  given  by  the 
President  and  Vice-President  to  the  Registrar  in  reference  to  the  Registers." 

Resdvedj  *<  That  the  President  and  Vice-President  be  authorised  to  consult  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  Society,  and  to  take  such  steps  in  its  defence  as  they  may  be 
advised." 
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Tke  mmutts  of  ihe  Committee  .appouiidil  bjjilie  CouBfiiloa.tlM  <diid  «f 
^FBB&bePio  ooosiderMr.  BiAiiuoii's  eiLpliination,  haniig  beanvrndr-^ttiMtf 

Bentoed,  ^  That  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Dickinson  be  published  in  thd  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  in  the  eBsimig  nmnfaer  of  the  FAflrmaerafibai  Josnui^  but  pending 
4ihe  result  of  legal  proceetMngs  against  this  Society,  it  ia  radvisable  £oc  the  Council  to 
leserreany  commentB  thereon  until  the  termination  of  such  prooeedinga ;  landf that 
4^e  notices^which  have  been  served  on  the  Coundl  and  the  S^iistxar  be  alsapnl^- 
liflhed,  with  copies  of  the  Besolutions  which  have  been  passed  cm  the  snbjeot." 


TO  THETBESIDENT  Aia>  CQUNCII/  OFTHEEHAJBUkL^EIEEICUL 
SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BEIXAIN. 

'  GBnTsnESfV" 
I  beg  to  askDoi^lddge  the^reoeipt  of  a  letter  ftmn  your  Secnteiyr  dated  iGtoti  ith, 
I853^encloBiiig  the  docnment,  of  wiiich  the  foUoming  28.a  c<^i— 


"  (Extract  of  MinuUs  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  bth  day  of  Octobtr,  1803.) 
''Besolred-^tl^t  Mr.  William  Dieldnson  be  called  upon  to  extilnn  faui  «ond«ct 

as  a  MeiAber  of  the  Coimdl,  in  his  systematic  opposition  to  its  dedsionsy  and  IbU 

endeaYonr»  to- obstruct  tibie  business  of  l^e  Society,  by  joining  in  a  hostile. appealvto 

the  Secretary  of  State,  in  defiancO'Of  the  proTisions  of  the  Charter,  line  96  to  101. 
'*  The  ezplanaiion  of  Mr.  Wm.  Dickinson  is  also  required  with  regard  to  the 

following  passsges,  i^ubKshed  in  a  periodical  entitled  *  Annals  orBkannaioy,'  edited 

by  Wm.  Bastick  and  Wm.  Diekmson: — 
^  *.AniMl8  of  Fhasmsfiy,'  July,.lS5d,  vide  No.  six.,  page  .210,  line8,34  to  4SL 
*<<  Annals  of  Fhaanaey,'.  August,.  1853,  vide  No.  xz.  page  243.    Artida  ^entitled 

^iXhe  CooneU  and  Bye^laws  of  the.Fhaimaceutical  Society,'  to  the  end. 
'^'  Vide  lik>.>iapc  page.26$.    Answer  to  <  Henry .Cripp8,.jDeTifles,'  f  Ajaz,'  ^Boah.' 
^  Note. — ^A  copy  of  the  <  Annals  of  Pharmacy,*  numbers  19  and  20,.  accompany 

this,  the  poitiftSiMi  iefeaEied,tabeing  jauaked." 


^ou  reqtmiiBe  to^xplain-ny  conduct  as  a  Messber  of  the  CovieiL 
I  presume-  the  Council  adopts  the  present  coufse  in  virtue  -of'ittto'l,>4Mc.*xvii, 
page  24,  of  the  "Bye-laws:"— 

" ETery' Member  of  Conndl who  shall oommit  any«ct  or actswhidL spptarto  ti» 
Council  ^derogatory  to  the  honour  of  his  office,  shall  givean  explanation  of  theaaose 
to  the  Council,  on  being  vsq^iired  so  to  do,  and  in  defirtdt  theveofy  fft  if  snoh  mpl— s 
tion  be  unsatisfiwtory  to  the  Members  present,  he  shall  be  MaUe  tor  the  «BBSQve  of  the 
Council ;  or  if  it  be  deemed  expedient,  a  notice  may  be  ^Ten»by  aayiliemtaer  «#  the 
Ooundl*  for  a  motk>n  of  renoyal  ftom  the*  Society  of  the:Membec  so  cfiMding^fWhich 
xwticeHlhiill  be  inserted  in- the  summons  ibr  the  ensuiag  meetiags-of  the  Cenndl  uBtil 
^posed  of,  andshall'  be  tidren  into  oensideration  at  the  flsst  enming  meatipffof'the 
Council  at  which  twelve  Members  thereof  shall  be  present." 


\  I  b^g,  in  Umme,  to  protefet  agidnst  the  power  you  Jurre  assumed  to  comp^^  me^  to 
notice  this  communication. 

It  is  both,  informed  and  irregular,  and' I  deny  your  right  to  e&ll  me  to^aoconnt, 
either, as  a  Member  df  the  Council,  or  of  the-Sodety,  without  specific  chargeif^  being 
brought  against  me. 

To  waive,  however,  all  preliminary  objections,'I-will  endeavour  to- dddress  myself 
ta  the  purport  and  M^ientian  of  the  above  resolution. 

I.  lam  -^'fiaUed  upoato  explain  my  condiiet  aa  a  Memboi.of  theCouacUJi»S49y 
Callego4}  systenatiooj^position  to  its.deoiBions." 

II.  For  "my  [alleged]  endeavours  to  obstruct  the  business /of.the  Society' by 
joining  in  a  hostue  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  defiance  of  the  forms  6t  the 
Oharter,line  oeto  lOll" 

HI.  This  charge  hasTeference  to  certain  articles  «id  pangrapihs  jnsertddinr  tsar- 
tain  uumbers  of  the  "  Annlds  of  Fharmai^/' 
'I  propose  to  notice  these  points  in  their  proper  o^to. 
I.  I  beg  most  distinctly  and  emphatically  to  deny  that  I  have  raised,  or'*een 
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mtty.  or  fgtwy  to*  a-  <*  tywkam^  (VjpsQnlam  to  tbdrdeoUkms  of  the  Council ;".4iid I 
wnaod  JUKI  g^anation  of  what  you  nwan  1»y  a  '^  •/•teioatic  oi^outiQD,''<«id  aa 
«P3)licit  ttatemeiit  of  each  partkalar  case  referred,  to,  that. I  may  hafe  the  ofipor- 
iainitj  of  rofUtioig  those  jcalanmioas  assertions  teriaHm. 

1 1^  howeyer,  ayail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  record  .a  flew -oft the 
leading,  sahjeots  diacmsed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council  at  which  1,  as  a  Hemher 
of  that  Board,,  inave  bad,  not  onty  the  tight  to  Tote,  bat  freely  to  ezpcess  my 
opinions. 

1.  J  have  coBsaitentiy  and.  oontumoHSly  adyoealed  the.  eypediem^  of  tbeiPbar* 
taaoentical.  Society  pubUshing  their  own  transactions,  and  haye  vpprohatad  the 
nontl^yupurofaase  of  tbe^joocnal  of  a  privato  indimdaal,  Aa  an  act  of  iigastioe  to  tiw 
whole.  FharmacetttJcal  .onmrnanUyrsad  a;.prQceediog  ealcnlated,  eyeainaUy,  to  be 
the  means  of  destroyipg  thc^jiood  that  wiould  otherwise  arise  .from  the'exertiens  df 
(bis  OonnolL  I  refrain,  for  obyions  reasons,  in  this,  plaee,.  from.  maUag>any  ob- 
aervatioBa  on  the  use  that  haabeen made  of  the  fioeietyfa  JoiinwL  byia-'Hembavef 
'the  CounoU,  aauyehifilei'or  his  Of«»4>riTate  vieiws. 

2.  I  adyocated  the  adyantage  and  usefulness  of  the  library,  if  made  circBlatiog; 
audi. may,  witbont  aivogance,  assert  that  my ezerloicHu . on. that. qvattton largely 
iBootriboted  to  obtain  tfaia  baon  for.  the  Afambera  of  the  Society. 

3.  I  have  urged  the  necessity,  of  increaaing  the.  beaeyolent  fimd  by .  Jegitiflaato 
neaas;  that  is,  by  appropriating  .a  portion  of  the  Members'  aubseiifiiana  anmialjy 
to  that  pupoae,  and  so  create  in  each  Member  a  feeling  of  pecmaaent  inteESft.in  Had 
Institution. 

■4,  My  yiews  upon  ibe  publiealiian  ,of  leotiues  are-  Imown,  for  which  I  baye  to 
thank  the  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceuiicdl>JintFMdl.  .1  hayefmaratained  that  the  pnUi- 
nation  la  .the  TmnaaotiGBaof  .the.  Sooiaitiy,  of  tetoves'VhiDb  haye  been  deliyered  in 
tihe  Iaatitution,would'beAn  aetiof  jflMtice  towards  the  eoimtry  Members,- who,  itma 
their  position,  are  nnaUe  to.  Tiait  the  Sooiejiy's  home,  even  once  a  year.  But,,  at  the 
aame  time,  being  fi^b^  aware  of  .the  .di£Scui.ty  of  giying  a  report  of  eduQational 
lecttties  with  tb&  same  eflhct.aa when. deliyeared  viva  vaee,  I  have  abo  advooated 
tbataofedueatiQBal  oswrse.of  leetuies  ahoukL. cease,  and  that: popular  lectaras,  oa 
onldeets  pertainiBg;itotHiagmiyy.ai<d  Chemistry,  should  be  -giyen  by  emioaDt  men, 
•oriemuaeBated.  that^theoop jvightr.afaQiddbe  liatod  in  the  -Sooiety.  By  suoh  pmb- 
lioatian  in  thefrnnaaotiQaa  of  Jte  Sooiety,.>e¥ery /Member  would  partieipate  in  tbe 
HiTaatageaaccraipig^from  the  mooey  spent  runder  this  beady/whioh  has  ameMstad, 
in  the  aggregate,  as  you^and  thelCembeva  well  Jcdow,  to  'a-  yery  lacge  sum.  :I  alaa 
aaaistad  oa^  OnaaiMretp^ttpjftmti^  toapecially  eonaider  thalectue  gaeatian,'Wbidi 
Gommittae  reported  and.  reeammended  that  4fae  <lflctaMSrshaald..be  free.ito  tl» 
Members,  Aaporiatas,  Aodnayatered  Apprentices  of  tbe.^Soeie(Qr,iand  lalao'  Ibat  thay 
dionld  ceasewhen  the  xsosmes . then  about  to<  be  .deliyeied^weiie-  oomptotad.  The 
Oouaoil  adopted  tbatfrcq[Mvt,.jad  retoJMc^Mliat.tiie^SeoieftaayiAeMyer  cards  of 
admission  to  the  seyeaaloouieesMof  lectwns  .to  MevAaoir  .AaaoeiatojMand''rQgi8terad 
^^ipmntioes,  von  f^pUoUion,  itee^of  .^hg»g0j*-^lPkfmmamHrnl  .«l«ama(  ^^ioL  ..'xi., 
p.  151.] 

,5.  .1  haye>adTOcaited«the\oeoeasity  of  the  Society  gtyiog  up.  the  FdnwirtaBat  poih 
tiaa  of  itaeatabUahment,  not  only  from  the  enormous  peomiaiy  iQaa,4aisnig.  theis* 
ixwp,  but  also  from,  thevadwittad  and eatabliahed  iSact,-  that  theibnctjona  ofi eduoatifln 
and  ezaniioation  ace  oonaid^red  incompatible,  by  the  higbast  aatboril7;  :moBe 
eapeciaily  fwben  the  axamiaaticn  is.  oonduoted,  rand  the  ^U^maa  ,or  certificatea  ate 
granted,  .wider.an:Act  •ofParliameat.  .The  School,  it  ds  atated,  in 'yonr  Joaanld, 
niiaa:ai(iPi^a  been  a  heaTyjdcainvWont  the  fimda.of  tbetSocie^.'^|iPfcanaa»faii>fflf 
Jwmaiy .  yQl«  ad.,i  ipt  9S  J 

V  6.  .Thetifoanding  of. a^Pbanwaffeotioal  medaJ,  to .  be  given  .1^  the  CoqbcU  .of  the 
Society^  aaia  reward  for  paaftnanfiyand  seeearoh  in  the  yarianaaoieQees  lelaiing  to 
tberpvaotiee<of  PJuuDmaey;iaA proceeding -wbieht I  can  dmm  the  bonaor  o£: having 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  CouncU ;..  and  it  affords  meaane  lifetie  gcatifiea- 
taon  to  bQiabie.to  mmtfioaibere  .that'.tbe.  Council  ;adoptad  the*  paopoaition^iiithaat  a 
diasentientypice. 

7.  On; thftiPAarmacy.iAet X waaiBMriplyinatBaBMntaliia/Mahing  tberTOtJng elanae^ 
trbatf  :doubldcsa,  itwaa.intendeduto  fae,'tat>v:fagBb  it^aa  JK>t-*«.id«we.Ahat)iMnld 
malie  yotii^uby;  pva:^y  ^a  saaH^. 

^8. .  I  Jukwt>ppoaed(.tbe(admMnQni  ot^feoftlemenion  the  register  .of  ^^fhawnafWiticinl 
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Chemists"  who  were  not  Members  of  the  Society  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  or  who  hare  not  passed  the  Major  examination  and  paid  the  usual  fees. 

I^yioos  to  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  the  Charter  and  the  then  sub- 
sisting Bye-laws  did  not  contemplate  the  establishment' of  the  new  **  Order"  oi 
*' Pharmaceutical  Chemists."  These  Bye-laws  were  in  force  until  May,  1853,  at 
which  date  the  present  Bye-laws  came  into  force.  The  title  of  **  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist"  and  the  "register"  were  established  by  the  Pharmacy  Act.  The  Act  is 
explicit.  By  the  6th  section,  the  priyilege  of  being  registered  as  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  and  of  assuming  that  title,  is  excluswdy  restricted  to  the  then  Members  of 
the  Society;  and  the  10th  section  points  out  how  other  Chemists  and  Druggists 
might  enjoy  the  same  priTileges— namely,  by  passing  the  prescribed  examination  and 
paying  the  fees.  All  persons,  therefore,  whether  in  business  or  not,  before  or  after 
the  date  of  the  Charter  (February  18, 1843),  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
(June  30, 1852),  not  Members  of  the  Society,  must,  by  this  section,  submit  to  the 
ordeal  of  an  examination,  and  pay  the  fees,  before  they  can  be  registered  as  "  Phar- 
maceutical Qiemists,"  or  assume  the  title,  or  even  become  registered  Members  of 
the  Society. 

The  12th  section  expressly  declares  that  from  the  30th  June,  1852,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  not  being  then  (namely,  June  30,  1852)  duly  registered  as  a 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  assume  or  use 
the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Pharmaceutist  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain, 
or  to  assume,  use,  or  exhibit  any  name,  title  or  sign,  implying  that  he  is  registered 
under  this  Act,  or  that  he  is  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

On  these  three  clauses  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  I  take  my  stand,  and  declare  any 
infraction  of  them  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 

But  it  has  been  asserted  that  i>ower  is  given,  by  the  2nd  section  of  this  Act,  to 
the  Council  "  to  make  and  establish  new  and  additional  Bye-laws,  as  they  shall 
deem  proper  and  necessary."  This  is  true ;  but  the  clause  continues,  "  for  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  by  the  Charter,  or  by  this  Act,  to  be  approved  by  a  general 
meeting,  &c  But  as  the  Charter  did  not  at  all  contemplate  the  registering  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists  as  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,"  and  the  Act  recognized 
those  only  who  were  actually  Members  of  the  Society  on  the  80th  June,  1852,  and 
after  that,  such  as  should  pass  an  examination,  and  pay  the  fees,  the  Council  were 
not  enabled  to  frame  a  law  to  meet  cases  not  contemplated  by  the  Charter  or  Act. 
Do  the  Council  suppose  that  this  clause  enables  them  to  make  laws,  which  would, 
in  fact,  niodify,  control,  or  supersede  the  Act  ? — Lnpossible. 

The  Council,  however,  did  proceed  to  take  the  unconstitutional  course  of  an- 
nouncing to  Chemists  and  Druggists,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  that  those  who 
had  commenced  business  after  the  date  of  the  Charter  (February  18,  1843),  and 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  (June  30,  1852),  on  applying  before  May,  1853, 
might  have  their  names  placed  on  the  register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  be 
admitted  Members  of  the  Society  on  payment  of  three  guineas. 
;  Seeing  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  contrary  to  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Act,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  point  out  to  the  Council  that  tiiey  would  be  acting  illegally. 
To  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  admission  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  lower  scale  of 
fees,  and  without  examination,  and  to  redeem  their  pledge  made  to  several  who  had 
accepted  the  invitation,  the  Bye-laws  of  November,  1852,  were  prepared.  These,  I 
was  told,  had  been  submitted  to  counsel,  and  that  "proper  legal  authority"  had 
declared  that  it  would  meet  the  difficulty  suggested.  I  seconded  the  resolution, 
adopting  the  Bye-laws  at  the  special  meeting,  under  the  impression  that  the  alleged 
legid  opinion  was  to  be  relied  on,  and  it  is  brought  against  me,  as  an  accusation, 
that  I  now  oppose  my  own  resolution. — \PharmaceuticalJoumal,  voL  xiii.,  p.  153.] 

Gentlemen,  you  have  not  the  courage  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  Bye-laws  in  question  did  not  meet  the'difficulty,  and  subsequently  I  pro- 
tested against  the  admission  of  Members  under  these  Bye-laws,  and  stated  my 
reasons.    This  protest  I  now  again  repeat. 

The  very  Bye-law  itself  under  which  you  propose  to  act  does  not  name  or  em- 
power you  to  register  these  gentlemen  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  but  you  take 
the  power  under  this  Bye-law  to  register  these  gentlemen  as  "Chemists  and 
Druggists,  certified  to  be  duly  qualified  for  admission  as  members  of  the  Society." 
Yet  even  this  power  is  denied  you  by  the  12  th  section  of  the  Pharmacy  Act. 
And  even  yet  further  it  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd's  unqualified  opinion  that  the  Bye-law 
is  wholly  void. 
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Having  committed  yourselves,  you  submit  a  case,  and  take  the  written  opinion  of 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  on  the  leg^ty  of  your  proceedings,  which  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand he  had  already  sanctioned.  No  person  could  expect  Mr.  Pratt,  knowingly,  to 
contradict  himself.  The  opinion,  nevertheless,  bears  a  contradiction  on  the  face  of 
it.  Had  you  exercised  common  prudence  and  taken  the  opinion,  as  I  have  done,  of 
some  barrister,  of  well-established  reputation,  you  would  have  received  a  very, 
different  reply  on  your  case.  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd  is  my  authority,  and  I  forward  you 
the  case  and  his  opinion. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  650  gentlemen  ^Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  146] 
who  have  applied  to  have  their  names  entered  on  the  register  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  should  be  apprized  of  their  true  position  and  legal  status.  I  was  perfectly 
aware  that  my  opposition  would  render  me  unpopular  with  the  few  hundreds  to 
whom  this  boon  was  offered;  and  had  that  opposition  been  only  factious,  I  should 
have  allowed  this  to  pass,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  this  section  of  members; 
but  I  will  not  sacrifice  principle  to  expediency.  The  proceeding  is  illegal;  the 
Council  have  no  more  right  to  remit  the  examination  fees  of  these  650  gentlemen, 
tiian  they  have  of  future  applicants.  By  so  doing  they  lay  themselves  open  to 
proceedings  by  any  factious  Member  who  might  wish  to  embarrass  the  CounciL  If 
it  were  thought  expedient  to  admit  these  gentlemen  on  the  reduced  scale  of  fees, 
the  Council  should  have  proceeded  in  a  legal  manner,  and  have  sought  additional 
powers,  and  not  act  in  direct  defiance  of  an  Act  of  Parliametit.  Gentlemen,  if  it  is 
your  determination  to  act  thus  illegally,  and  make  us,  as  a  Council,  liable  for 
pecuniary  payments,  it  shall  not  be  without  protest  on  my  part. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  what  reply  you  could  make  to  an  order  from  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  to  show  cause  why  the  names  of  650  gentlemen,  as  penons  not  dufy 
qualified  to  call  themselves  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  should  not  be  struck  off  the 
register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  ?  To  avoid  the  disgraceful  exposure  of  these 
gentlemen  in  their  several  localities,  and  actions  for  damages  being  brought  against 
yourselves,  you  would  be  obliged  to  present  to  each  of  them  a  diploma  or  certificate 
of  their  having  passed  an  examination  (pro  forma),  and  to  pay  the  Society  £7  7^. 
out  of  your  own  private  purses,  to  make  up  the  full  amount  of  fees  due  on  the 
registration  of  each  of  these  gentlemen.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  what  a 
humiliating  position  would  you  be  placed,  were  the  registrar  to  be  served  with  a 
mandamus,  issuing  from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  directing  him  to  put  in  force 
the  penal  clause  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  against  each  of  the  650  gentlemen  who  had 
assumed  the  title  and  emblems  of  a  '*  Pharmaceutical  Chemist"  without  proper 
qualifications. 

These  are  matters  of  too  serious  importance  (and  involving  consequences  which 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  Society)  to  be  treated  with  levity,  or  designated 
as  "a  quibble  about  words"  [PharmaceuticalJoumal,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  146],  or  '*  minor 
differences  on  matters  of  detail"  [p.  145]. 

9.  I  have  also  legally  and  constitutionally  opposed  in  the  Council,  and  out  of  it, 
the  introduction,  into  the  present  Bye-laws,  of  a  rule  making  compulsory  an  annual 
payment  of  £1  Is,  as  a  registration  fee,  by  Chemists  and  Druggists,  who  were 
members  of  the  Society  and  were  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  on  the  30th  June,  1852, 
by  virtue  of  the  6th  section  of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  Failing  to  pay  such  annual 
sum,  you  assume  the  power  to  strike  off  the  register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
the  names  of  such  defaulters.  The  effect  of  such  clause,  if  it  could  be  enforced, 
would  be  to  compel  these  Members  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  as  long 
as  they  carried  on  business,  whether  they  approved  of  the  Society  or  not,  the  mode 
of  conducting  its  affairs,  or  the  application  of  its  revenue. 

"  It  was  originally  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  Act  to  admit  every  indi- 
vidual, already  in  business,  to  the  privilege  of  registration." — [Report  of  a  Meeting 
of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  Counties  of  Warwick,  &c  See  Mr.  Bell's 
speech.  London :  ChurchiU,  1852,  ^.  14.]  Had  this  clause  been  allowed  by  the 
Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  every  Chemist  and  Druggist  throughout 
Great  Britain  would  also,  by  the  present  Bye-laws,  have  been  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute the  annual  fee  of  £1  Is.  to  the  fund!s  of  the  Society  nolens  voUns,  under  pain 
of  being  struck  off  the  register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists;  a  demand  they  could 
have  successfully  resisted. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  Society  must  be  supported  by  an  adequate  amount 
of  subscriptions,  but  what  I  have  contended  for  is,  that  those  funds  should  be  levied 
in  a  legal  manner. 
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Vf  ^oI^gcUbiu  to  tile  !l^fe-faw  oM  twuftKL 

Unt— That  it  is  illegal  The  Ootincil  or  Begiitnr  has  oar  mnrto  strike  the 
launeof  rach  defaulter  from  oflTthe  BegiBter  of  Fharmaceiitical  CncB^sta. 

The  6lh  sectioii  of  the  Pharmacy"  Aet'  secures  iiim  the  privilege  of  registrttioiv 
and  onee  placed  on  that  register,  nothing  short  of  another  Act  of  Pazfiam^it  caa 
dlKnaMf r  him. 

Secondly— It  is  impolitic  and  ridictdons  to  publish  and  make  a  Bye>law  which  ia 
inoperatiYe.  Yon  may  be  placing  yourselves  in  the  awkward  dilemma  of  being 
oalfed  upon  to  put  into  effect  this  Bye-law  and  find  it  to  be  a  dead  letter. 

10.  I  bave  tSao  supported,  at  the  general  meethig  of  May  last,  the  suggestious  of 
tlie  Members  residing  at  Dover,  for  making  certain  other  modifications  in  the  then 
pvpposed  Bye-laws,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  eatract  fin>m  a  letter  which  I  shall 
in  due  course  set  forth.  I  think  it  highly  desirable  that  the  '*  balance-sheet^  of  the 
Sbdety's  expenditure  and  recess  should  be  laid  beibre  the  Auditdrs,  at  least  Uoo 
months  before  the  annual  meeting,  and  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Society  should 
tove  a  power,  at  all  seasonable  hours,  to  inspect  and  take  copies  of  such  accounts. 
The  Bye^lawB  were' defective  in  this,  and  in  other  respects;  and  as^  a  Member  of  the 
Council,  equally  accountable  at  yourwhres  for  a  proper  application  of  the  funds  of 
the  ^)clety,  I  felt  bound  to  afford  to  every  Member  of  the  Society,  with  whose 
monies  we  axe  entrusted,  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  the  funds  of  the  Society 
have  been  applied,  a  sufficient  time  previous  to  eveiy  annual  meeting,  to  enable  him 
to  be  prepared  to  put  such  questions  to  us  as  he  might  think  proper. 

n.  As  to  the  second  charge,  I  as  distinctly  and  emphatically  deny,  *<thai  I  have 
endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  Society,  by  joining  in  a  hostile,  or  any 
ottier  appeal,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  defiance  of  the  forms  of  the  Charter,  liro 
M  to  101,"  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Society,  and  I 'demand  proofs  of  your 
gratuitous  assertions. 

I  demand  also  to  know  what  right  yon  have  to  assign  any  siniBter  motives  to  my 
aetions,  without  bringing  forward  proofs,  to  support  your  charge  against  me. 

I  might  decline  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  this  charge  until  such  proofii  be 
aiddueed;  but  as  I  did  attend,  as  one  of  it  deputation  of  Members  of  the  Society  upon 
tiie  Swretary  of  State,  previous  to  the  confirmation  of  the  new  code  of  Bye-laws  of 
the  Society,  a  refusal  on  my  part  to  offer  an  explanation  might  be  misconstrued,  and 
I  am  ^tBuA  to  have  this  oppcnrtunity  of  explaining  my  reasons  for  joining  that  depnta- 

The  object  of  the  deputation  named,  was  to  point  out  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  objections  taken  by  Members  of  the  Society  to  the  Bye-laws  as  they  .then  stood, 
for  ids  confirmation.  I  attended  as  a  Member  of  the  Society,  as  one  personally  in« 
terested  in  its  well-being  and  prosperity,  anxious  oi^  that  we  should  have  leg^  and 
efficient  Bye-laws,  to  gmde  our  ftiture  proceedings.  , 

I  deny  your  right  to  interfere  or  call  into  question  my  privilege,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Society,  to  attend  any  deputation  or  meeting  I  may  think  ^proper. 

Ton  are  aware  that  tluroughout  the  period  occupied  in  framing  those  Bye-laws,  I 
did  assert  my  right,  as  a  Member  of  the  Council,  to  express  my  opinions,  and 
give  my  vote,  on  the  various  points  brought  before  the  meetings,  on  the  form  and 
effect  of  the  proposed  Bye-laws. 

When  I  found  myself  in  a  minority,  I  always  submitted,  withbut  observation;  and 
I  challenge  any  Member  of  the  Council  to  point  out  whenl  hare  raised  any  factious 
oppontion  at  any  meeting  of  the  CounciL 

The  lines  96  to  101  of  the  Charter,  referred  to  in  the  above  resolution,  are  as 
follows  : 

<*  That 'at  all  general  meetings  and  meetings  of  the  Council,  the  majority  of  the 
Members  present,  having  a  right  to  vote  thereat  respectively,  shall  decide  upon  the 
matters  propounded  to  such  meetings,  the  person  presiding  therein  having,  in  case 
of  an  equality  of  Members,  a  second,  or  casting  vote;" 

Am  I  really  to  understand  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  clause  that  thb  Council  are 
eKipowered  to  call  me  to  an  account  for  my  actions  f  Are  you,  Gentlemen,  prepared^as 
men  of  business,  to  assert,  that  because  a  Member  is  compelled,'  by  virtue  of  the  rules 
of  the  Society,  at  meetings,  to  yield  to  the  msgorities,'he  may  not,  therefore,  openly 
.  and  fearlessly  express  his  sentiments  on  every  subject  propounded  at  such  meetings, 
or  take^-all  legal  and  constitutional  means  out  of  doors,  to  comment  upon  such 
measures,  and  even  organize  combmations  to  subverrthem? '  The  role  cited  is 
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common  td  aM'  pnblic  and  priyate  Societies,  and  is  net  peoiiliar  to  oor  AnodatlBn. 
Bo  we  not  daily  see  Members;  of  'Parliament,  wben  their  peculiar  meawiaet  batm  bae& 
thrown  out,  even  by  large  majorities,' agitate  and  combine  mitk  otberi  for  the  jmrnt 
poee  of  snbTerting  the  existing  laws'  of  the  country,  and  ■obmh  aftar  season  repro^ 
dtoe  in  tbb  House  the  same  measures  for  discuMiiw?.  11^  tiwn,  sBchacoun»l)» 
allowed  to  Member^'of  the  Legisktmre,  when  the  peoee  of  the  empire  ds  even  at 
stake,  why  then  should  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  FhaimaaentlQalSodety 
be  denied  the  same  piiyil^^?  I  daim  for  myself  this  privilegiB^  iUHl  I  assert  it*  I 
hare  law  and  reason  on  my  gid^  and  it  is  not  your  entsesties,  m  your  threats  of  eE>*> 
pulsion  from  the  Society,  which  will  induce  me  to  alter  my  course,  so  long  as  abuM» 
remain  unre£AnMd»* 

Ton  will  fldso  remember  -that  I  protested  against  certain  propoeed  rules  as  wholly' 
iB^gaK  My^opinion  on  this  point  was  supported  by  that  of  thaeminent  couaael  and 
Kwyer;  Mr.  Bramweil,  who  had  advued  on  a  case  containing  the  fiaeta,  tUIy^  dearly^ 
send  fairly  stated,  and  aooompaaied  by  a  copy  of  the  Charter,  theHuurmaoy  Aet,  and 
tke  p^posed  !^e-laws.  Mr.  Bramwell's  opinion  has  been  printed  and  circulated^ 
and  no  person  has  ever  yet  come  forward  to  show  the  flillacy  of  that  opinion ;  on  that 
contrary,  it  has  been  cm^rmed  by  another  eminent  counsel,  Mr.  J.  EL  Lloyd. 

And  now  let  me  observe  that  you,  as  Cduncil  of  this  Society,  haTe pecmittedia 
&lse  and  slanderous  statement  to  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  to  the  efifed 
that' thia  case  was  unfairly  and  inoorrectly  stated  i[Tdi  xiii.,  p.  146].  The  case 
contains  a  transcript  of  eyery  clause  and  paesagein  the  three  documents  niantioped> 
in  any  way  afficting  the  questions  at'  issue,  aooompanied  by  the  documents  them« 
selyes.  You  allege  that  the  Bye-laws  were  "  settled  on  competent  legal  authority'^ 
[Yol.  zifiL,  pt.  146].  When  the  written  *<  opinion  of  the  competent  l^al  authorily''^ 
[p.  145]  was  publicly  called  for,  it  transpired  that  it  was  onh^  a  verb^  opinion  on  a 
case  stated  in  conyersalaon  with  Mr.  Tidd  Fratt  that  was:  taken!  Kthe  Council 
think  such  a  prbceeding  satisfactory,  the  Memiiers  of.  the  Bociety  can  not. 

These  Bye^laws,  prepared  by  you,  were  brought  up  to  the  meeting  of  the  11th  of 
May  last,  to  be  confirmed  or  r^eeted  in  their  entirety;  no  mocfification  was  permitted 
to  be  made,  the  President  arbitrarily  and  unconstitutionally  declaring,  to  the  meet* 
ing  <<  that  the  Bye-laws  having  been  made  and  established  by  the  Counci},  it  waa 
the  business  of  the  meeting  either  to  reject  them,  orxxmfirmandappnMre  the  ikme/^ 
"He  explained  that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  meeting.to> initiate. any  new  Byev 
law»*' — fPhtarmaeeutioal  Journal,  yoL-  xiL,  p.  561.] 

At  this  meeting  various  nsefol  and  practical  suggestions  and  amendments  were 
<Mred,  and  without  alleging  any  reason  for  their  rdusal,.  they*  were  whotty  rcdected^ 
and  the  Bye-laws,  as  originally  framed  by  you,  were  passed  on  the  motion  of  one  of 
your  own  bodh/t  duly  seconded  by  another, 

I  now  record  the  various  points  laid  before  Xiord  Paknerston  by  the  deputation, 
and  would  ask  anycandid  and  impartial  observer  wfaeUier  the  course  I,  .and those 
associated  with  me,  have  taken,  can  be  construed  into  a  "  hostile  appeal  to  the  Secre* 
tary  of  State,"'  or,  as  your  Journal  describes  it,  a  ^'disgraeefnl  exhibition  of  trea* 
chery  and  discord"  [vol.  xiii.,  p.  146],  or 'Hreadierous  hostility"  [p.  147  J. 

Th>it  I  should  not  be  charged  with  a  misstatement  of  what  transpired  at  that 
meeting,  and  to  explain  what  you,  in  your  Journal,  have  thought  proper  to  derig- 
nateas'^'misrepresentatioos  at  the  Home  Office,"  and  <*an  interference  with  the 
suocessfid  opwation  of  the  Phannaey  Act"  [voL  xiii.,  p.  98],  I  beg  to  transcribe 
a  passage  fromthe  letter  of  tho  solicitors <of  the  deputation,  addressed  to  the  editors 
of  the  "Annals  of  Pharmacy,"  and  pubUfihed  in  that  journal  of  August  last,  p.  253: 

"<3«Dt]emen— In  answer  to  your  communication  of  jthe  12th.  inst.,  we  beg  to  for- 
vrord  to  you,  in  aaeoomse  a  manner  as  possible,  the  yarious  points  which  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  IJord  Palmerston  as  amendments  to  the  then  proposed  Bye« 
laws:of  the.  Pharmaceutical  Sod^  oi  Great  Britain^  by  the  deputation  of  a  Cool, 
mittee  of  Members  of  that  Society,  and  which.were  .embodied  in  a  letter  written  by 
us  to  his  I^ndship,  at  ihie  reqiiest.  ^ 

"I.  .By  •Section  I.,  Rule  4,  *  Superintendents,'  on  being  duly  proppsed  and  seconded, 
may;  at  the  option  of  the  Council,  be  elected  aa  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Sociely  of  Gbnat.Bdtain.  The  amendment  suggested  to.  his  JLordship  was  in 
sBule  4^  after  :^  Saperiatendents  applying  to  be  elected  Members,',  the  words  <  having  . 
passed  the  examination  required  of  persons  desirous  of  pfactisifigaa  Piiacmaoeutical 
Ohemis«ii^.aheiddiie.Addedy  to  aTsidambigvilgr) 
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"  n.  The  Bye-lawB  impose  an  annual  tax  of  £1  U.  on  Members  of  the  Society 
who  are  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  by  virtue  of  the  6th  section  of  this  Act,  as  a 
registration  fee  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  on  their  failing  to  pay  such  annual 
imposition,  their  names  are  to  be  struck  off  the  register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
which,  if  a  l^gal  proceeding,  would  compel  every  Member  of  the  Society  to  continue 
his  subscription  to  the  Society  for  life,  whether  he  approve  of  it  or  not 

''According  to  Mr.  Bramwell's  opinion,  the  Council  or  B^istrar  has  no  power 
whatever  of  striking  the  name  of  such  defaulter  from  the  list.  This,  then,  being 
clearly  illegal,  it  was  proposed  to  alter  the  Bye-laws  in  the  following  manner, 
namely: — 

'*In  Section  L,  Rule  7,  by  striking  out  <  a  registration  fee,'  the  daose  would  then 
read  as  follows:  'All  Members,  being  such  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1853,  not 
being  life-members,  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription-fee  of  one  guinea,  or  in  lieu, 
&c.'  And  as  the  payment  of  this  annual  subscription  of  Members  is  provided  for 
by  this  role,  the  Bule  No.  13  in  the  same  section  should  be  struck  out  entirely,  being 
a  repetition;  and  by  altering  Rule  5,  Section  XL,  by  substituting  the  words  '  mem- 
bers' for  'persons'  in  the  first  line,  and  in  the  last  line  substituting  '  register  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,'  for  '  register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,'  tiie  Bye-laws  would 
then  be  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  assume  a  legal 
shape  in  this  respect. 

'.'in.  It  was  suggested  that  a  single  fee  of  five  shillings  should  be  paid  by  each 
person  desiring  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
as  a  registration  fee.    A  rule  was  suggested  to  be  added  to  the  Bye-laws  to  that 


"IV.  Section  YIIL,  Rule  2.  It  was  suggested  that  the  balance-sheet  should  be 
prepared,  and  laid  before  the  auditors,  at  least  two  months  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing.   No  time  is  specified  by  the  Bye-laws  as  they  now  stand. 

"  Y.  Section  Xin.  That  all  Members  should  have  a  power,  at  all  seasonable 
hours,  to  inspect  and  take  copies  of  the  accounts,  fourteen  days  previous  to  the 
annual  meeting,  and  a  rule  was  suggested  to  meet  this  omission. 

"  VI.  Section  XX.  That  for  the  convenience  of  country  Members  who  may  wish 
to  attend  the  annual  or  other  general  meetings,  and  enable  them  to  come  up  to  town 
and  return  the  same  day,  it  was  suggested  that  all  general  meetings  should  be  con- 
vened not  before  twelve  o'clock,  or  later  than  two  o'clock,  p.m. 

"  The  above,  with  a  few  verbal  and  immaterial  alterations  in  the  present  Bye-laws, 
were  submitted  to  Lord  Palmerston  for  his  consideration.  We  may  mention  here, 
that  the  various  points  were  suggested  at  the  general  meeting  of  Members  in  May 
last.  ^ 

"  Another  point  urged^before  Ms  Lordship  was,  that  hitherto  the  London  Members, 
by  reason  of  additional  facilities  ofi'ered  them  of  visiting  the  library  and  museum, 
&c.,  paid  an  annual  subscription  of  XI  lls.ed. ;  the  proposed  Bye-laws  reduces  the 
subscription  of  the  London  Members  to  £1  1«.,  without  making  any  corresponding 
reduction  in  favour  of  Country  Members.  ♦♦♦*♦» 
"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  "  Pbichard  and  Collbtte. 

«  57,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  14th  July,  1853." 

My  observations  at  the  deputation  were  wholly  confined  to  the  points  enumerated 
in  the  above  extract ;  but  I  should  observe,  that  severe  strictures  were  made  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  present,  on  the  anomalous  position  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  in  reference 
to  the  Journal  of  the  Society;  and  also  as  to  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  its 
pages,  wMch  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  purposes  to  which  a  Journal  of  a  scientific 
Society  should  be  exclusively  dedicated;  namely,  to  scientific  and  educational  pur- 
poses, and  a  faithful  and  impartial  record  of  the  Society's  transactions.  While  fully 
agreeing  in  all  that  the  speiUcer  then  thought  proper  to  allege,  I  am  not,  nor  can  I 
be  made,  responsible  for  the  words  and  acts  of  others. 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  the  points  brought  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
consideration,  either  to  adopt  partially  or  wholly,  which  you,  Gentlemen,  have 
thought  proper  in  your  Journal  to  designate  as  "frivolous — contradictory — sophis- 
tical— ^transparent— dishonest — ^fieJlacious— unlntelligible^antagonistic  to  the  pro^ 
gress  of  education — ^and  calculated  to  drag  down  Pharmacy  to  its  original  level."— 

at  there  is  not  one  independent  Member  of  the 
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Society  who  would  not  declare  that  the  proposed  modifications  were  hoth  reasonable 
and  necessary,  and  not  **  mere  minor  differences  on  matters  of  detail  '* — [PAorma- 
ceutical  Journal^  yoI.  xiii.,  p.  145]— and  that  the  epithets,  **  hostile,"  '*  treacheiooSy" 
&c.,  are  unseemly  and  uncalled  for. 

That  I  have  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  Society,  or  interfere  with 
the  successful  operation  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  by  joining  such  deputation,  are 
assertions  wholly  devoid  of  truth  and  reason. 

That  the  business  of  the  Society  was  delayed  for  want  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
Bye-laws  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  true,  but  I  had  no  control  over  his  Lordship's 
appointments. 

The  proposed  Bye-laws  received  the  confirmation  of  the  meeting  of  Members  on 
the  nth  May.  On  the  same  day.  Lord  Falmerston  was  applied  to,  to  name  an 
early  day  to  receive  a  deputation  of  Members  of  the  Society  on  such  proposed  Bye- 
laws.  His  Lordship  fixed  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  27th  May,  to  receive  the 
det>utation.  At  this  meeting  his  Lordship  requested  the  proposed  modifications  to 
be  sent  to  him  in  writing.  This  statement  was  delivered  at  the  Home  Office  on  the 
Monday  morning  following  (the  30th  May).  His  Lordship's  provisional  confirma- 
tion bears  date  the  17th  June  following.  If  his  other  pressing  and  more  important 
engagements  precluded  him  from  paying  earlier  attention  to  the  deputation  or  the 
application  of  the  Council,  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  the  accusation  brought  against 
me,  that  /  have  obstructed  the  business  of  the  Society. 

III.  As  to  the  charge  with  reference  to  certain  articles  contained  in  the  ^^Annals 
OF  Phabmact,"  I  deny  your  right  to  demand  any  explanations  on  this  head. 

The  Press  of  this  country  is  a  free  Ftess.  It  maintains,  and  daily  puts  in  prac- 
tice, its  right  to  criticise  the  acts  of  all  private  or  public  persons,  governments, 
bodies  corporate,  or  associations.  No  person  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  exercise 
of  its  legitimate  prerogatives  in  this  respect.  Freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
expression  are  the  safeguards  of  society.  Without  them,  there  can  be  no  liberty,  no 
progress,  no  collective  action.  In  their  absence,  despotism  finds  its  power,  fraud 
its  sphere  of  action,  and  quackery  its  victims.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  every 
man  to  guard  liberty  of  intellect  as  he  guards  his  life.  But  as  few  men  have  leisure 
for  reflection,  and  fewer  still  the  power  of  giving  utterance  to  thought,  it  has  been 
ag^reed  by  common  consent  in  this  enlightened  country  to  give  privilege  of  speech  to 
legislators,  professional  critics,  and,  above  all,  to  contributors  to,  and  editors  of,  the 
Public  Press.  The  license  thus  granted,  it  has  also  been  agreed,  shall  be  exercised 
aa  an  individual  right,  without  detriment  to  official  position  or  relative  connexions.  The 
speaker  or  the  writer  is  presumed  to  utter  his  opinions  for  the  correction  of  error,  or 
for  the  establishment  of  truth.  All  persons,  all  doctrines,  all  measures,  all  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations,  are  open  to  his  animadversions.  The  conclusion  of  the  critic 
may  be  right  or  wrong.  If  right,  the  public  may  adopt  it ;  if  wrong,  reject  it.  The 
freedom  on  either  side  is  equal.  Such  is  the  natural  privilege  of  private  judgment . 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  its  exercise  has  been  the 
tolerance  of  the  Crown,  the  purity  of  the  Church,  the  usefulness  and  stability  of 
public  and  private  institutions,  and  a  restraint  put  upon  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  by  demagogues,  pedants,  or  other  upstarts  '^clothed  with  brief  authority.*' 
The  speaker  or  writer  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  means  or  language  he  should  use  on 
such  occasions ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  regulated  either  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  auditory  or  readers,  the  character  and  actions  of  the  individuals 
criticised,  but  more  especially  the  subject-matter  under  consideration.  He  has  equal 
right  to  express  his  thoughts  and  opinions  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  best 
cidculated  to  draw  attention;  or,  if  such  be  his  object,  to  excite  discussion.  But, 
whatever  form  of  words  may  be  employed.  Truth  will  ultimately  prevail. 

If  the  Editors  of  the  "  Annals  op  PflARMACT*'  have  transgressed  the  law,  there 
is  a  proper  tribunal  of  appeal,  and  a  remedy  is  afforded ;  but  that  tribunal  is  not 
the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
16,  Cambridge-street,  Hyde  Park,  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

November  2, 1853.  WILLIAM  DICKINSON. 
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THE  OPINION  OF  J.  H.  LLOYD,  ESQ.,  BARRIOTKR-AT-LA17, 

KESPECriNO  THB* 

ILLEGALITY  OF  THE  BYE-LAWS 

OF  THB  PHABMACBUTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

CASE  AND  OPINION. 

CASE. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  instituted  in  the  yest  1841,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  into  an  ostensible  and  recognized  body,  having 
for  its  object  the  protection  of  their  general  interests,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
practice  of  Pharmacy,  by  furnishing  such  an  uniform  system  of  education  as  should 
secure  to  the  profession  and  the  public  the  safest  and  most  efficient  administration 
of  medicine.  It  consisted  of  Members,  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  £2  2s. ;  ■ 
and  Associates,  paying  £1  1«. ;  and  its  affairs  were  conducted  by  a  Council  of 
Members,  under  the  provisions  of  a  code  of  Bye-laws. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1843,  a  Royal  Charter  was  obtained,  whereby  the 
petitioners  therein  named,  and  the  other  then  existing  Members  of  the  Society,  with 
the  future  Members,  to  be  approved  according  to  the  Bye-laws  thereafter  to  be 
firamed,  were  incorporated  by  the  title,  of  the  **  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain."    Amongst  other  things,  the  Charter  provided — 

13iat  the  Society  should  consist  of  persons  who  should  be  called  Members  thereof, 
and  that  such  Members  should  be-^First,  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  had  been, 
established  on  their  own  account  at  the  date  of  the  Charter.  Secondly^  Persons 
who  should  be  examined  in  such  manner  as  the  Council  of  the  Society  should 
direct  and  be  certified  to  be  duly  qualified  for  admission;  or,  thirdly,  Persons  who. 
should  have  been  elected  as  Superintendents  by  the  Council.  All  of  which 
Members  should  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  in  such  maziner  as  should, 
be  prescribed  by  its  regulations: 

^at  there  should  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  Society^ 
except  the  right  of  attending  its  general  meetingfs,  persons  to  be  called  Associates^ 
to  consist  of  Assistants  to  Chemists  and  Druggists,  Apprentices  and  Students  in 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  having  first  been  examined  and  certified  to  be  duly 
qualified — who  should  also  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  in  manner'to  be- 
preseribed  : 

That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  should  be  managed  by  a  Council  t 

That  the  Council,  or  such  persons  as  they  should  tiiink  fit  to  appoint,  should  have^ 
power  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  admission  or  rejection  of  Members,  and  to 
grant  diplomas  to  such  persons  as  they  should  deem  qualified  to  become  Members 
of  the  Society ; 

Also,  that  the  Council  should  have  power  to  make  Bye-laws  for  regulating  the  aflhirs 
of  the  Society,  the  admission*  and  removal  of  Members,  Associates,  3ec.,  for 
ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  persons  to  become  Members,  Associates,  &a; 
and  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  them  respectively,  whether  upon  admission  or 
otherwise,  towards  carrying  on  the  purposes  of  the  Society;  and  such  Bye*law8 
from  time  to  time  to  alter  or  revoke,  and  m^e  new  Bye-laws,  so  that  the  same 
should  not, be  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  or  the  laws  of  t^e  realm.. 

Up  to  this  period  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Society  was  simply  a  vohmtaiy 

Association,  and  the  Charter  in  no  way  affected  tlie  general  body  of  Chemists  and- 

Druggists. 
In  June,  1851,  the  Council  made  and  published  a  code  of  Bye-laws,  hereinafter 

designated  the  Bye-laws  of  June,  1851; 
By  these  Bye-laws  it  was  provided — 

Sec.  i.,  No.  1. — That  all  persons  desirous  of  becoming  Memhen,  ex^cept  AssdefateS' 
admitted  prior  to  the  1st  July,  1842,  and  Chemists  and  Druggists  established  on 
their  own  account  at  or  prior  to  the  1 8th  February,  1843  (the  date  of  the  Charter), 
should  pass  an  examination  to  be  styled  the  "  major  examination.'' 

Sec.  i..  No.  2.— That  Associates  admitted  prior  to  the  Ist  July,  184ir,  sfaovdcl  be* 
eligible  tb  be  admitted  as  Members,  on  producing  such  certificates  of  qualification 
as  should  be  required  by  the  Council,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter. 

Sec.  i.,  Nos.  S  and  4.— That  all  Chemists  and  Druggists  established  on  their  own 
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account  at  or*  prior  to  the  18£h  Febraaiy,  1848,  mighty  on  beings  approred  hy  the 

Council,  be  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 
Sec.  1.,  No.  5. — ^That  erery  person  elected  as  last  mentioned,  should,  in  addition  to 

the  anmtal  subseription  of  a  Member,  pay  an  entranoe-fee  of  X2  2«. 
Sec.  i..  No.  8. — ^That  persons  haYing*  passed  the  '*  major  examination,*'  on  prodncnig 

the  certificates  of  qnaliftcation  aboTe  referred  to,  and  being  approvedL  by^  the 

Council,  shoidd  be  elected  Members  of  the  Society; 
And,  by  Sec  ii.,  Nos.  1  and  2. — The-annnal  sub8criptions-of'l\>wn  Members  are  fixed 

at  £1  Us.  6d.;  Country  Members  at  XI  U.    But,  by  these  Bye-laws,  no  fee  was 

fixed  for  payment  on  examination. 

Under  these  Bye-laws,  therefore,  three  classes  of  persons  are  declared  eligible  to 
become  Members  of  the  Society,  namely,  persons  passing  the  major  examination;. 
Associates  of  the  Society  admitted  prior  to  the  Ist  July,  184%  and  complying  with 
Seo.  i.^  No.  2;  and  Chemists  and  Druggists  established  on  their  own  account  at  or 
prior  to  the  i8th  February,  1843,  and  complying  with  Sec  1.,  Nos.  3  and  4.  The 
last  having  to  pass  no  examination,  but  being  required  to  pay  an  entrance-fee  of 
£2  2s.,  in  addition  to  their  annual  subscriptions  as  Members. 

In  the  following  year  the  Society  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  I5th  and  16th  Vict.,  c  56,  whieli  received  the  Koyal  assent  on  the  30th  of  June, 
l&fi2. 

It  is  esxwcially  important,  in  reference  to  tlie  present  case^  to  note  the  purposes  of 
tins.  Act,  as  recited  in  the  Preamble— namely,  "  the  preventing  of  ignorant  and 
incompetent  persons  from  assuming  the  title,  and  pretending  to  be  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  or  Pharmaceutists,  or  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  for 
giving,  additional  powers  for  regulating  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  who  might 
carry  on  the  business  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists."  The  principal  object  and 
intention  of  the  Act,  in  strict  accordance  with  the'professed  purposes  of  the  original. 
Society,  and  afterwards  of  the  Charter,  therefore,  was  to  make  provision  for  the 
due  qualification  of  persons  who  might  thereafter  carry  on  the  business  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists,  both  as  a  protection  to  those  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  should 
have  dnly  qualified  themselves  to  carry  on  a  business  requiring  a  careful,  practical, 
and  scientific  education,  and  as  to  the  public.  And  this  object  it  was  proposed  to 
attain  by  requiring,  all  persons  thereafter. intending  to  practise  as  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  to  undergo  the  test  of  an  examination.  And,  from  this  positive,  require- 
ment, the  only  exception  would  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  existing  Members  of  the 
Society  at  the  date  of  the  Act^  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  having  a  retrospective  effect. 

By  Section  i.  of  the  Act  the  Charter  was  confirmed,  except  so  far  as  alfe^fed  or 
repealed  by  the  Act. 

By  Section  ii.  the  Council  was  empow^ed  to  alter  and  amend  the  Bye-laws*  of  the 
Society,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Charter,  and  to  make  new  or  additional  Bye- 
laws,  as  they  should  deem  proper  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Charter  or 
the  Act,  provided  that  all  such  original  Bye-laws,  and  all  altered,  amended,  or 
additioxial  Bye-laws  should  be  approved,  by  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members  of  the  Society,  and  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State; 
and  provided  also  that  the  then  existing  Bye-laws  should  continue  in  force  until 
the  then  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  said  Society,  to  be  held  in  May,  1853. 

By  the  ivth.  Section  the  Council  was  directed  to  appoint  a  Begistrar. 

By  Section  v.  the  duties  of  the  Begistrar  were  defined  to  be,  "  from  time  to  time  to 
make  and  maintain  a  oomplete  register  of  all  persons,  being  Members  of  the  Society^ 
and  Associates,  Apprentices,  and  Students,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter, 
and  all  such  registers  and  Other  books  as  might  be  required  by  the  Council,  smd 
be  necessary  for  giving  >effect  to  the  Bye-laws  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

By  Section  vi.  it  is  enacted,  that  '*  all  such  persons  as  shall  at  the  time  of  passing  ef 
this  Act  be  Members,  Associates,  Apprentices,  or  Students  of  the  said  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  said  Charter  of 
Incorporation,  shall  be  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  Assistants-,  and 

.    Apprentices,  or  Students  respectively." 

By  Section  viii.,  the  Examiners,  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  Charter,  or  the  Bye- 
laws  thereof,  or  under  this  Act,  are  empowCTcd  to  examine  fdl  persons  who  shoukl 
present  themselves  to  be  examined  under 'the  provbions-of  the  Act;  and  to  grant* 
or  refuse  them  certifidates  of  competeDc^yto  Cxercfse  the  bnsineflffof  a  "Fhiffnm- 
ceutical  Chemist." 
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Bj^thQ  zth.  Section  it  is  provided  that  every  such  person  who  should  have  been  so 
examined  as  aforesaid,  and  iiave  obtained  a  certificate  of  qualification,  should  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  by  the  Registrar  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
upon  payment  of  such  fee  or  fees  as  "  shall  be  fix^  by  the  Bye-laws;"  and  every 
person  duly  registered  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  declared  eligible  to  be  > 
elected  as  a  Member  of  the  said  Society  according  to  the  Bye-laws  thereof. 

By  the  xiith.  Section  it  is  provided  that  "from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  it 
should  not  be  lawful /or  any  parson  not  being  duly  registered  as  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  assume  or  use  the  title  of  a 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  Pharmaceutist,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  to 
assume,  use,  or  exhibit  any  name,  title,  or  sign,  implying  that  he  is  registered 
under  this  Act,  or  that  he  is  a  Member  of  the  Society,  under  a  penalty  of  £5. 

The  remaining  sections  do  not  affect  the  points  in  the  case. 

The  Act,  it  will  be  observed,  first  introduces  or  recognizes  the  title  of  "Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist"  or  "Pharmaceutist,"  and  distinctly  points  to  two  classes  of 
persons,  "  Members  of  the  Society,"  and  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,"  or  "  Pharma- 
ceutists," the  latter  being  evidently  designed  to  meet  the  case  of  such  persons  as 
should  have  undergone  the  required  examination  and  obtained  their  certificate  of 
competency  to  practise  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  but  might  not  be  desirous  of 
becoming  Members  of  the  Society.  And  it  was  made  compulsory  upon  all  persons, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  were  Members  of  the  Society 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  who  should  desire  to  be  registered  and  assume 
the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  to  undergo  an  examination,  and  pay  such  fee 
or  fees  as  should  be  fixed  by  the  Bye-laws.  t 

It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  it  was  originally  intended  by  the  Act  to  extend 
the  benefit  of  registration  to  all  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  business  at  the  date  of 
the  Act,  and  to  place  them  on  the  Register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  But  these 
provisions  were  struck  out  in  committee. 

Immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  Council  proceeded  to  canvass  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists  throughout  the  country,  ofiering  to  those  who  had  com- 
menced business  on  their  own  account  after  the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  Act,  and  who  should  make  application  before  the  1st  of  May,  1853,  tov 
admit  them  as  Members  of  the  Society,  on  passing  a  more  lenient  examination  than 
subsequent  applicants,  and  on  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  for  Country  Members  of 
£3  3«.,  and  for  Town  Members  of  £3  13«.  6(/.  The  fee  to  be  imposed  on  applicants 
after  the  1st  of  May,  1853,  under  the  new  Bye-laws  which  had  been  prepared  to 
take  effect  after  that  date,  having  been  fixed  at  £10  10«.  The  Council  subsequently 
prepared  and  obtained  the  confirmation  of  a  General  Meeting,  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  3rd  November,  1852,  of  the  following  Bye-laws,  afterwards  called  the 
Bye-laws  of  November,  1852. 

By  the  first  of  these  Bye-laws  it  was  declared  that  Chemists  and  Druggists  who 
had  commenced  business  on  their  own  account  after  the  date  of  the  Charter,  and 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  15  and  16  Vict.  cap.  56  (30th  June,  1852),  and 
vho  should  bafore  Ist  May,  1853,  apply  to  be  admitted  as  Members  by  certificate 
of  qualification,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  should,  on  production  of 
certificates  satisfactory  to  the  Council,  be  registered  as  "  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
certified  to  be  duly  quatijiedjbr  admission  as  Members  of  the  Society**  but  that  after 
the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  said  Society  in  May,  1853,  the  register 
would  be  closed,  after  which  time  the  persons  so  registered  should  be  admitted  as 
Members  of  the  Society  on  payment  of  the  entrance  fee,  and  the  subscription  for 
the  current  year. 

By  the  second  it  was  declared  that  Associates  of  the  Society  admitted  prior  to  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1842,  should  be  admitted  as  Members  of  the  Society  on  the  pro- 
duction of  certificates  satisfactory  to  the  Council. 

These  Bye-laws  it  will  be  observed  make  no  reference  to  the  "Register  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chemists,"  but  simply  ofier  on  production  of  the  required  certificates  to 
register  as  "duly  qualified  for  admission  as  Members  of  the  Society,**  Chemists  and 
Druggists  who  commenced  business  on  their  own  account  after  the  date  of  the 
Charter,  and  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

In  consequence  of  this  invitaiion,  many  gentlemen  who  had  neither  been  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Society  prior  to  1st  July,  1842,  nor  established  in  business  prior  to  the 
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18th  February,  1843,  but  who  had  commenced  business  between  the  latter  date^atld 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  hare  applied  to  be  admitted  as  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
were  elected,  and  have  been  placed  on  the  **  Register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists," 
not  merely  on  a  more  lenient  examination,  but.  even,  in  many  instances,  on  no 
examination  at  all,  on  payment  by  Country  Members  of  a  fee  of  three  guineas, 
and  town  Members  of  three  guineas  and  a  half,  instead  of  £10  10«.,  the  fee  required 
by  the  Bye-laws  subsequently  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  which  will  be  presently 
adverted  to. 
The  new  code  of  Bye-laws  to  supersede  those  of  1851  and  1852,  which  latter  would 
.  cease  to  be  in  force  after  the  1st  of  May,  1853,  was  submitted  to  and  approved  at  a 
Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  held  the  11th  May,  1853;  and  on  the  17th 
of  June  following,  received  the  provisional  sanction  of  Lord  Falmerston. 
Section  i.  of  these  Bye-laws  has  reference  to  the  qualification  of  Members  of  the 

Society,  their  admission,  and  the  subscriptions  and  fees  to  be  paid  by  them. 
No.  2  declares  that  **  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  had  commenced  business  on  their 
**  own  account  after  the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
"and  who  have  been  registered  as  Chemists  and  Dtuggists,  certified  to  be  duly 
**  qualified  for  admission  as  Members,  should  be  admitted  as  Members  on  payment  of 
"  the  Entrance-fee  and  the  subscription  foV  the  current  year.  And  that  no  person 
"  whose  name  should  not  be  included  in  the  said  register,  unless  an  Associate 
"  within  the  meaning  of  No.  3,  should,  after  the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
'*  month  of  May,  18^3,  be  admitted  as  a  Member  of  the  Society,  except  in  the 
"manner  provided  in  the  tenth  clause  of  the  Act." 

This  Bye-law  appears  to  be  framed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
Bye-laws  of  November,  1852. 

No.  3  declares  that  "  Associates  of  the  Society,  admitted  as  such  prior  to  the  1st  day 
"of  July,  1842,  should  be  admitted  as  Members  of  the  Society  on  the  production 
"  of  certificates  satisfactory  to  the  Council." 
No.  6,  "that  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  registered  under  the  lOih  clause  of  the  "Phar- 
"  macy  Act,  should,  on  admission  as  Members  [to  the  Society],  pay  the  sum  of 
"  £5  5s,  as  a  life  subscription." 
No.  7,  "that  all  Members  being  such  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1853,  not  being 
"Life  Members,  should  pay  an  annual  subscription  or  registration-fee  of  one  guinea,, 
"or  in  lieu  thereof  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  as  a  Life  Member's  subscription." 
No.^  12  fixes  the  annual  subscription  or  registration-fee  of  all  Members  [of  the  So- 
ciety] at  one  guinea,  which  may  be  commuted  for  a  single  payment  of  ten  guineas. 
The  10th  section  of  these  Bye-laws  regulates  the  Boards  of  Examiners  and  the 
examinations,  major  and  minor,  and  the  examination-fees.    And  by  No.  11  the  fee 
to  be  paid  by  all  candidates  (not  having  been  previously  registered  as  Assistants) 
passing  the  major  examination,  to  entitle  them  to  be  registered  as  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  is  fixed  at  ten  guineas.    Registered  Assistants  having  previously  paid  a 
fee  of  five  guineas,  are  subsequently  required  to  pay  the  further  fee  of  five  guineas 
on  passing  the  major  examination. 

Thus  it  Vill  appear  that  all  Members  of  the  Society,  having  been  such  prior  to- 
the  1st  of  July,  1853,  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea  or  a 
life  subscription  of  ten  guineas;  and  that  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  under  Section  x.. 
of  the  Act,  having  paid  ten  guineas  on  registration,  on  admission  as  Members  of  the 
Society,  shall  pay  five  guineas  as  a  life  subscription. 

^  Questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  power  of  the  Council  to  admit  these  applicanta 
either  on  the  register  of  Members  without  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
zth.^  section  of  the  Act,  as  also  placing  their  names  in  the  Register  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists  without  passing  the  major  examination,  and  paying  £10  10&,  the 
fee  prescribed  by  the  Bye-laws  of  June,  1853,  Section  xth.,-No.  11. 

The  Bye -laws  of  June,  1853,  having  created  great  dissatisfaction,  though  carried 
at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  in  May  last,  when  they  were  submitted  to 
Lord  Palmerston  for  his  sanction ;  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Council  and  another  from  the  dissentient  Members,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
reasons  urged  by  the  latter,  his  Lordship  gave  the  Bye-laws  only  the  following 
provisional  confirmation: — 

"  I  hereby  certify  my  confirmation  and  approval  of  the  annexed  Bye-laws, 

"  confirmed  and  approved  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical 

Society  of  Great  Britain,  held  on  the  1  Uh  ult.,  for  the  space  of  one  year  from  this 
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' "  dftte,  and  subject  to  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law  upon  the  legal  questioos  wiuch 
^  haye  ansen,  or  may  arise,  in  reference  to  any  of  them. 

(Signed)  *'  Fauu^ton. 

«<  WkitebaU,  VthJune,  1853/' 

It  has  been  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  'Uhat,  as  the  Special' General 
'Meeting  of  the  Members  confirmed  the  Bje^laws  without  any  reference  to  time,  ftc, 
there  is  no  proviso  in  the  Act  vbicii  authorized  the  Secretary  of  State  to  limit  the 
operation  of  them  for  the  space  of  one  year,  or  make  his  sanction  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  a  court  of  law  upon  any  legal  question  wtncfa  may  have  arisen,  or  may 
arise,  in  reference  to  any  of  them,"  the  ooufirmation  of  Lord  Palmerston,  therefore, 
is,  in  fact,  an  absolute  confirmation  of  the  By&Jaws,  wid  may  be  acted  upon  until  set 
aside  by  the  Queen's  Bench;  while,  on.tbe  other  hand,  it  is  emtended  that  the  Bye- 
laws  remain  -still  unoonflrmed. 

The  Charter;  the  Bye-laws  of  June,  1851 ;  the  Act  of  Bariiamnit  Ld  and  16  Yict., 
cap.  56;  the  Bye-laws  of  November,  1852;  the  Bye*law8  of  Jane,  1853;  Case  laid 
before  Mr.  Bramwell,  and  his  opinion;  and  a  case  prepared  by  the  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  Mr  Tidd  Pratt's  opinion,  are  left  herewith. 

The  Editors  of  the  Atmals  of  Pharmacy,  having  received  numerous  conmranioations 
from  subscribers  and  others,  requesting  information  on  the  powera  of  the  Council, 

Counsel  will  please  to  advise — 

1.  Whether  the  Charter  or  Act  of  Parliament  empowered  the  Sode^to  make 
Bye-laws  to  the  effect  of  the  Bye-laws  No.  1  and  a  of  November,  1852. 

2.  Presuming  such  Bye-laws  to  be  regular,  whether  the*  Council  can  place  on  the 
"  Register  of  Members  "  of  the  Society  the  persons  in. these  Bye^aws  naoMd,  and  who 
have  been  registered  "  as  Chemists  and  Druggists  certified  to  be  duly  quailed  for 
admission  as  Members,"  without  requiring  sudi  persoBftto  pass  the  migor  examination 
required  by  the  Bye-law  of  June,  1861,  :and  June,  1853  ? 

3.  Whether  the  Council  can  legally  place  such  persons  on  the  **  Register  ofPhar- 
manitutical  Chemists"  without  such  persons  passing  the  major  exankiatioD,  and 
paying  a  fee  on  such  examination  as  should  be/fixed  by  the  13^e-Uiws  in  ponuance 
of  the  1 0th  section  of  the  Act  ? 

4.  Whether  the  applicants,  **  who  were  neither  Associates  ot  the  Soeiety  prior  to 
the  Ist  July,  1842,  nor  established  in  business  prior  to  the  I8th  February,  1843, 
and  who  have  been  elected  Members  of  the  Society  in  conformity  with  the  Bye- 
laws  of  November,  1852,  and  placed  on  the  register  4>f  Phawnaceutical'  Chemists," 
are  legally  placed  on  sudi  register  ? 

5.  If  the  above  questions  be  answered  in  the  negative,  whether- aH  auch  persons, 
before  they  can  be  legally  placed  on  the  register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  are 
not  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Bye-laws  of  June,  1^58,  and  para  the  mi^jor  examina- 
tion, and  pay  on  such  examination  a  fee  of  ten  guineas,  and  a  fnrldier  .fee  of  five 
guineas  on  being  admitted  as  Members  of  the  Society,  or  what  other  fee  ? 

6.  Should  such  registration  be  illegal,  how  is  a  member  of  the  Soeiety  to  proceed 
to  obtain  the  removal  of  such  name  from  off  the  **  register  of  Pharmaeeutieal  Che- 
mists" or  the  "register  of  Members  ?" 

7 .  Whether  under  the  circumstances  above  stated  it  was  oompeten  t  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  confirm  the  Bye-l»ws  of  June,  1853,  for  the  limited  period  of  one  year ; 
and  if  so,  whether  they  will  not,  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  requhre  to  be 
reconfirmed  by  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State?  or  whether,  in  fact,  the  Bye-laws  do  not  new  remain 
unconfirmed  ? 

QPTSTGK. 

I.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Bye-laws  of  November,  1852,  were  not  legally  made, 
and  have  no  force  or  validity. 

Tlie  Pharmacy  Act  passed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1852.  There  is  in  the  2nd 
Section  of  that  Act,  -a  proviso  that  the  existing  Bye-laws  of  the  "Society— that  is  to 
say,  the  Bye-laws  existing  and  in  force  on  the  30tb  of  June,  1852 — shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  May, 
'1853.  In  the  face  of  this  express  enactment,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  contended 
that  the  Council  of  the  Society  was  competent  to  alter  or  add  to  the  existing  Bye- 
laws  in  the  interval  between  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the  annual  meeting  of 
May,  1853. 

But  even  supposing  it  were  eompetent  to  the  Council  to  bare  made  new  or 
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additional  Bye-laws,  or  to  have  altered  the  existing  Bye-laws  in  the  interval  before 
mentioned,  it  is  <|aite  clear  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  they  could  not  make 
any  Rules,  Begulationa,  4>r  Bye -laws,  which  were  inconsiatent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  or  of  the  Charter,  as  controlled  and  varied  by  the  Act.  And  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  so-called  Bye -law,  No.  1,  of  November,  1852,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  intent  and  provisions .  of  the  Pharmacv  Act.  As  I  read  the  Act,  it  is  intended 
that  thenceforth  all  persons  registered  as  Members  of  the  Society  will  be  entitled  to 
the  name  and  privileges  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists;  and  two  classes  of  Members 
are  distinctly  pointed  out— namely,  first,  those  who  were  already  registered  at  the 
time  of  the  passing,  of  tite  Act ;  and,  second^  those  who  shall  have  passed  the  examina- 

"tion,  and  have  obtained  ^the  certificate  of  qualification  prescribed  by  the  Act,  who 
shall,  moreover,  have  paid  such  fee  or  fees  as  shall  be  fiveed  by  the  Bye-laws,  and 
•shall  thereupon  have  been  duly  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  who 
being  thus  rendered  eligible,  shall  have  been  elected  Members.  So  that,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  although  a  person  having  passed  the  major  examination,  and 

'  paid  the  fee  prescribed  by  the  Bye-laws,  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist,  but  is  not,  of  necessity,  a  Member  of  the  Society,  though  eligible 
to  be  so.  Yet  any  person  who  is  a  registered  Member  of-  the  Society  would  be 
entitled  to  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  Now,  the  effect 
of  the  Bye-law,  No.  1,  of  November,  1852,  is  to  qualify  for  admission  as  Members, 
and  therefore  as  registered  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  a  class  of  pelraons  who  were 
neither  Members  at  the  passing  of  the  Act,  nor  persons  qualified  to  become  so  under 
the  provision  of  the  Act,  and  such  Bye-law,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  ultra 
vires,  and  wholly  void. 

II.  I  cannot  assume  the  Bye-law  to  be  regular  because  it  impliedly  excludes  the 
necessity  of  such  examination  as  contemplated  by  the  Act.    Whereas  my  opinion 

Js  that  no  person  can  be  admitted  as  a  Member  of  the  Society  (not  being  a  JM^mber 

i  at  the  4ate  of  the  Act)  who  has  not  passed  such  examination. 

IXL  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Council  cannot  legally  place  on  the  register  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  any  persons  not  having  been  Members  of  the  Society  at 
the  date  of  the  Act,  as  shall  not  have  passed  the  examination  and  paid  the  fee  pfe- 
ecribed  in  virtue  of  the  10th  section  of  the  Act. 

IV.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  in  my  opinion  the  persons 
referred  to  in  this  query  have  not  been  legally  placed  on  the  register,  and  are  not 
entitled  to  the  name  or  privilege  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

V.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  persons,  before  they  can  be  lawfully  registered  as 
<Pharmaceutioal  Chemists,  must  pass  the  major  examinatioa  and  pay  the  prescribed 
fee  of  ten  guineas  ;  und  that,  hefore  they  can  become  Members  of  the  Society,  they 

ijnustialso  pay  ^e  further  fee  of  Jive  yMiteas, 

YI.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  advising  as  to  the  comose  to  be  pursiied  for 

'  causing  the  removal  from  the  register  of  persons  unduly  and  illegally  placed 
thereon.  The  penalty  for  an  unlawful  assumption  of  the  title,  it  seems,  would  be 
recoverable  only  by  plaint  at  the  suit  of  the  registrar;  and,  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  remedy  would  seem  to  be  ineffectual.  But  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  a  mandamus  would  lie  to  the  Council  to  expunge  the  names. 

'  If  this  should  fail,  it  may  be  contended  that,  although  power  is  given  to  the  registrar 

'to  sue' for  the  penalty,  yet,  this  does  not  exclude  a  suit  by  any  other  person,  and  the 
experiment  of  such  a  suit  may  be  tried.    I  think  also  that  an  information  would  lie 

.at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney*  General,  against  persons  assuming  the  title  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists: without  lawful  authority.  This  matter,  however,  will  require 
further  consideration,  if  any  proceeding  should  become  necessary. 

YII.  I  entertain  very  considerable  doubt  whether  the  qualified  and  limited  con- 
firmaAion  and  approval  of  the  Bye-laws  of  1853,  by  Lord  Palmerston,  is  in  legal 
effect  a  confirmation  at  aU.  The  confirmation  is  given  in  the  exercise  of  a  power 
conferred  by  the  Legislature,  and  must  strictly  follow  the  power.  If  a  confirmation 
for  a  year  would  be  good,  so  would  a  confirmation  for  a  month  or  a  week;  and  it 
appears  to  me  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  no  i>ower  to  attach  any  such 
limitation  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that,  therefore,  the  limitation  must  be  rejected,  and  the 

^confirmatUm  be  taken  as  absolute.    It  rather  appears  to  me  that  the  limitation  destroys 

•  "the  efficacy  of  the  confirmation. 
'XJpoQ'the  points  submitted  to  Mr.Bramwell,  I  eotirdy  concur  in- the  opinion 

-given  by  him,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  me. 

1,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Oct  24, 1853.  (Signed)  J.  H.  LLOYD. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL   MEETING, 

Wednesday,  November  the  9th,  1853. 

THE  PBESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

Wittstein's  Practical  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  from  the  Translator,  Mr.  Stephen 
Darhy. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemica  I  Society,  from  the  Society. 

Die  ostindische  Rohwadrens-ammtung  der  Friedrich- Alexanders- Universitdtzu  Erlangen, 
beschrieben  und  erlautert  Ton  Dr.  T.  W.  C.  Martins. 

Tonquin  Beans,  Locust  Gum,  Indian  Wax,  Fruit  of  the  Touron  Palm,  and  spe- 
cimens of  False  and  True  Isinglass,  from  Mr.  Stutchbury,  Demerara. 

Coffee  grown  in  Caffraria,  and  specimens  of  the  following  grown  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  :  Eugenia  Fimenta,  Quassia  Amara,  Colocasia  odora,  and  Thalia 
dealbata,  from  Mr.  Bentley. 

Widow-wail  (Cneorum  tricoccon),  from  Mr.  C.  M*Culloch. 

The  Berzelius  Medal,  from  Dr.  Hamberg,  Stockholm. 


The  following  communications  were  made  : 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SCAMMONY  INT  THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  SMYRNA. 

BT  SIDNEY  H.  MALTASS,  ESQ. 

The  scammony  plant,  called  by  the  Greeks  iKafifiapla^  and  by  the  Turks 
Mamoutia  (by  which  last  name  it  is  also  designated  by  the  Greeks  of  Anatolia), 
grows  wild  not  only  in  all  parts  of  Anatolia,  but  also  in  Syria  and  in  some  o^* 
Sie  Greek  and  Turkish  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  affects  mountainous 
districts,  but  is  also  found  in  the  plains  and  in  open  ground,  flourishing  most 
luxuriantly  among  the  Juniper,  Arbutus,  and  wild  Valonea  bushes,  which  afford 
both  shelter  and  support  for  its  branches,  and  whose  decayed  leaves  form  a  light 
soil  favourable  to  its  growth.  The  root  is  succulent  and  shaped  like  a  carrot : 
when  about  four  years  old,  it  is  generally  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
crown,  whence  it  tapers  gradually  to  the  extremity  with  occasional  fibres,  its 
•  length  varying  from  ten  mches  to  two  or  even  three  feet,  according  to  the 
depth  of  soil.  Sometimes  it  attains  a  larger  size,  and  in  a  few  instances  has  been 
found  of  four  or  even  five  inches  diameter  at  the  crown.  The  colour  of  the 
flower  is  usually  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  white  with  red  external  stripes.  The 
root  is  the  same  whatever  the  colour  of  the  flower  may  be  and  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  leaf.  There  is  no  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  the 
scammony  produced  from  plants  bearing  different  coloured  flowers,  the  roots 
of  which  are  cut  by  the  peasants  indiscriminately,  although  the  yellow-flowered 
plant  is  the  more  abundant.  The  only  perceptible  difference  in  quality  is 
occasioned  by  the  soil.  The  scammony  which  has  the  strongest  odour  is  that , 
produced  in  mountainous  districts  and  on  a  poor  soil ;  rich  soils  and  marshy 
ground  produce  a  scammony-juice  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  water,  which 
when  dry  forms  a  scammony  of  a  grej^ish -black  and  of  less  specific  gravity. 

The  districts  in  which  scammony  is  collected  are  widely  extended.  The 
peasants  of  Smyrna  and  of  the  neighbouring  villages  extend  their  peregrinations 
to  Adalia  on  the  south,  and  Brussa  or  Mount  Olympus  on  the  north,  and  some 
have  been  as  far  as  Angora.  Sochia  or  the  district  of  the  river  Moeander  pro- 
duces a  large  quantity,  but  Kirkagatch  and  Demirgik,  in  the  plain  of  Mysia, 
furnish  the  largest  quantity  of  all.  But  little  comes  from  Eonieh  or  Kutaya. 
The  only  inferior  pure  scammony  that  I  know,  is  produced  at  Melissa  or  Melas. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  scammony  being  produced  in  Samos,  nor  do  the  peasants 
of  that  island  know  of  any  plants  existing  there,  though  it  is  probable  that  a  few 
may  be  found.     Some  of  the  Samians  collect  the  drug,  but  they  cross  over  to 
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the  mainland  and  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sochia  on  the  Moeander,  Scala 
Nuova,  and  Ephesus.  They  usually  carry  it  for  sale  to  Smyrna,  but  occasion- 
ally sell  it  in  Samos.  That  which  Tournefort  saw  must  have  been  highly 
adulterated  with  flour  or  starch.* 

During  the  summer  months  the  scammony  is  collected  by  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  peasants  while  the  plant  is  in  flower.  They  commence  operations  by 
clearing  away  the  bushes  which  shelter  the  plants ;  the  soil  is  removed  from  the 
root  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  the  root  is  then  cut  throush  in  a 
-  slantinff  direction  with  a  sickle-shaped  knife,  about  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  crown ;  a  muscle  shell  is  immediately  stuck  into  the  root  under 
the  lower  part,  and  the  sap  or  milk  runs  into  it.  A  stone  is  then  placed  to 
windward  of  the  root  to  protect  the  shell  from  the  loose  earth  and  dust,  which 
might  otherwise  be  blown  into  it  by  the  high  winds  prevalent  in  summer.  The 
sap  flows  freely  early  in  the  mornms  and  late  in  the  evening,  but  ceases  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  One  plant  will  not  generally  fill  a  shell,  but  it 
does  sometimes  happen  that  a  good  root  will  fill  two  or  three ;  in  such  latt«r 
case  the  peasant  removes  the  first  as  soon  as  it  is  full  and  places  another,  and  so 
on  until  he  perceives  that  the  root  is  nearly  drained.  The  quantity  aflbrded  by 
one  root  vanes  according  to  soil,  position  and  age.  In  some  districts  one  hundred 
roots  produce  but  ten  drams  of  scammony,  in  others  the  average  of  each  root  is 
one  dram,  and  in  a  good  soil  a  four-year  plant  will  produce  two  drams.  I  have 
heard  of  one  root  four  inches  in  diameter  producing  twelve  drams  of  scammony, 
but  those  which  I  have  cut,  did  not  produce  over  one  dram,  and  some  aflbrded  none 
at  all.  The  shells  are  usually  left  till  the  evening,  when  they  are  collected  and  the 
cut  part  of  the  root  is  scraped  with  a  knife  to  remove  the  dry  or  partially  dry 
drops  of  scammony  which  form  after  the  first  part  has  run  ofl*.  These  drops  are 
called  by  the  peasants  Kaimak  or  cream,  while  the  sap  which  flows  into  the 
shell  is  termed  ydXa  or  milk.  The  peasants  then  empty  the  shells  (from  which 
they  carefully  blow  the  dust)  into  copper  vessels  and  work  up  the  di^ops  scraped 
from  the  roots  together  with  the  contents  of  the  shells.  This  is  done  with  a  knife, 
and  continued  until  the  whole  is  so  well  mixed  that  it  forms  a  string  when  ran 
off  the  knife.  If  it  be  too  dry,  then  water  is  added,  but  in  that  case  it  must  be 
done  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stands 
at  from  86°  to  90°  in  the  shade,  otherwise  it  will  not  amalgamate  properly. 
This  is  the  pure  Lachryma  Scammony,  That  which  the  Greeks  collect  is  far 
better  than  that  collected  by  the  Turks ;  the  latter,  with  their  usual  apathy,  do 
not  trouble  themselves  to  screen  the  shells  from  the  dust,  nor  do  they  blow 
off  any  of  that  which  may  have  accumulated  upon  the  hardened  surface  of  the 
scammony  in  the  shell.  They  show  equal  carelessness  by  scraping  the  roots 
too  hard  to  remove  the  drops,  and  frequently  allow  small  pieces  of  the  root 
to  fall  into  the  receiving  vessels. 

Scammony  is  never  sold  in  shells.  When  dry  it  would  be  difficult  to  empty 
them :  the  peasants,  however,  frequently  keep  a  few  for  their  own  use,  as  this 
drug  is  much  employed  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  staunching  blood  and  healing 
wounds.  1  hey  also  use  it  as  a  purgative,  the  usual  dose  being  one  dram  in  a 
glass  of  warm  water.f 

•  Note  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury, — This  is  in  reply  to  an  inquirv  addressed  to  the  author 
respecting  the  scammony  of  Samos.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  very  nndne  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  brief  remark  of  Tonmefort  regarding  this  supposed  variety  of  scammony. 
Tournefort  says,  "  nmu  ne  vimes  pas  la  pUmte  cTou  eUt  se  tire.  {Rehtion  dPun  Voyage  du 
Levant,  Paris,  1717,  tome  i.,  p.  41 1.) 

Further,  it  seems  certain  from  information  communicated  to  me  \yj  Mr.  Maltass,  that  scammony 
is  collected  solely  from  Convohmlus  Scammonia,  Linn.,  in  fact,  precisely  as  Sherard  stated  to  be 
the  case,  see  Geoffrey,  Tractaiiu  de  Materid  Medicd,  Paris,  1741,  tome  ii ,  p.  667.—/).  H. 

t  One  dram  of  scammony  will  doubtless  appear  a  lar^e  dose,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
the  contents  of  a  shell,  the  average  of  which  is  a  dram,  is  the  usual  quantity  given. 

Oneof  the  Greek  peasants,  whUe  collectuig  scammony  last  year  near  Macri,  opposite  the  island 
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The  mMMBo&nj  bronght  to  market  by  tbe  Greek  peasants  istiaiauiit  vibe  imUj 
pure'  sort  that  can  be  obtained.  It  does  not  exceed  dOQ  okes  yearly,  or  about 
seven  hundred  ireight,  and  is  sold  at  a  Jiigh  price  to  a  few  dealers  who  know ^its 
superiority. 

When  purchased  it  is  placed  in  a  room  leaving  the  windows  open  to  .allow  the 
wind  to  blow  oTer.it,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
striking  vnpoa  it.  Here  it  is  spread  upon  sheep^skins,  flattened  if  moist,  and  ^ 
turned  occasionally  to  prevent  it  becoming  mouldy  underneath.  When  nearly 
dry  it  is  broken  up  into  irregular  pieees  and  allowed  to  remain  a  few  days  longer 
until  quite  dry ;  it  is*  then  shippea  in  small  cases  containing  about  thirty  pounds 
each. 

Pure  scammony  is  easily  recognised  when  dry;  it  is  light  in  weight  and  breaks 
'  .easily  -with  a  glossy  fracture.  K  no  water  have  been  added  by  the  peasants,  the 
colour  of  the  fracture  is  reddish-black.  If  water  have  been  .added,  or  the 
scammony  have  been  collected  in  ahady  places,  the  fracture  is  black  and  very 
.glossy.*  If  it  have  been  put  in  tins  or  skins,  the  fracture  is  blade  and  notiso 
glossy,  .^nd  if  the  drv  drops  or  kaimak  scraped  from  the.  roots  be  noti  worked 
up  with  the  •ydXa  or  milk,  pieees  will  be  found  of  a  light  red  colour  resembling 
rosin.  An  emulBion  is  immediately  produced  by  application  of  the  tongue, 
•excepting  when  water  has  been  added  without  the  assistance  of  the  sun^s  rajB, 
in  which  case  the  emulsive  property  becomes*  impfdred. 

One  of  the  best  characters  of  genuine  scammony  is  its  golden  reddish  coletir 
wh^i  reduced  to  small  fragments.  Black  scammony  is  incked  to  be  met  with, 
but  it  is  uncommon  (unless  it  be  adulterated),  nor  do  I  consider  it  perfectly  pure. 

The  scammony  which  is  next  best  to  that  coUeeted  by  the  Greek  peasants  of 
Smyrna,  is  that  collected  by  the  Turkish  peasants.  It  is  black  in  colour,  heavier, 
and  does  not  break  so  readily;  this  is  occasioned  by  pieces  of  the  root  being 
■  scraped  loff  whilst  removing  the  hard  drops  which  adhere  to  it.  The  Tuiks 
prefer  sedentary  .work  to  an^  which  requires  activity,  and  as  ihey  know  thaci  a 
portion  of  scammony  is  left  in  the  roots  that  they  have  already  cut,  the3r  content 
themselves  with  pulling  up  these,  radier  than  perambulate  the  country  in  seaneh 
of  fresh.  These  root^  they  pound  with  stones  and .  then  boil  them  rf  sft^ 
removing  from  the  decoction  the  larger  pieces,  the  remiunder  of  it  is  thrown 
upon  the  scammony  and  worked  up  with  it.  This  occasions  the  quantity  of 
£bre  or  vegetable  substance  which  is  found  in  some  samples  of  scammony. 

Most  of  thei  peasants  iuiulterate  the  scammony  before  bringing  it  to  market. 
One  process  is  as  &»llows :  after  the  scammony  is  mixed  (vnw  water,  a  certain 
x]uaatity  of  white  chalky  earth  is  added.  The  earth  is  first  sifted  liirough  a  silk 
Jhandkerohief,  so  as  to  .make  it£ne  enough  to  prevent,  detection  by  the  toueb, 
while  the  scammony  is  iu'a  liquid  state ;  the  peasant  adds  earth  according,  to  his 
fancy,  from  10  to  150  per  cent.  The  colour  of  soft,  moist  scammony  is  not 
affected  by  the  addition  of  earth,  unless  the  quantity  exceeds  20  per  cent.;  when 
dry,  it  is  apparent  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  drug. 

The  Turkish  peasants  sell  their  scammony  in  the  different  towns  in  the  interior 
of  Anatolia.  Bt^ng  poor,  they  cannot  afford  copper  vessels  such  as  are  used  by 
the  Greeks;  they  consequently  use  pumpkins  hollowed  out,. skins  and  earthfin 
pots.  The  Jews  and  Greeks  are  the  principal  buyers  of  this  scammony,  but  as 
they  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  drug,  they  do  not  separate  the. good  from 

.of  Rhodes,  had  an  SBpHcation  made  him  by  a  Turk  for  a  dos«  of  ficammony.    He  gave  him*  a 
.•shell  foil.    The  Turk,  thinldng  that  if  the  contents  of  cne  shell  would  prove salatary,  that  of  a 
grtater  number  would  be  productive  of  proportionately  greater  good,  stole  three  or  fbor^mere 
from  the  Greek,  took  the  whole,  and  died  the  same  d«y  from  the  effects. 

*  In  another  communication  the  author  remarks,  that  the  addition  of  water  era  dccotJtien  of - 
the  Mammony-plant,  canaes  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  drug ;  when  dry,  it  becomes  of  a 
gjoswy  black,  wheceai,.  m  the  natural  state^  it  ia  of  the  colour  of  roMn,  and  eemi>^trtmtpareBL — 

t  Baon^nm  a  daooction  of  the  leayes  and  stalks  b  also  wed. 
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t^lM  iMd,  but  ifarow  it  pDonaMunly,  -mhaHe^itiSkinmik,  into  tsotton  ban.    Tbme 

bags  are  then  put  into  drums  and  sent  into  Smyrna  for  8ale<     Tbere  this 

floaimaony  frequently  vtmains  for  some  time  and  becomes  partially  mouldy; 

"  wken  purchased,  it  is  turned  out,  but  being  half  ^ry  it  cannot-  be  made  into  mt 

.  cakes  like  the  pure  Greek  scammony :  it  is  therefore  broken  into  irregular  pieees 

or  rough  lumps,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  that  state.    Its  Ions  confinement  causes 

:itto  ferment,  and  this  makes  it  porous  and  lose  its  gloss;    It  is  this  kind  which 

^isi  usably  sold  in.  London  as  Lachryma  Seammony,  and  althocigh  exeellentpieoes 

.jnay-be  picked  out  of  it,  the  bulk  is  greatl]^  inferior  to  that  collected  by  tiie 

Greeks.    The  best  lots  of  this  sort  may  contain  8eir«nty-six  per  cent,  of  resin. 

There  is  also  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  scammony  sold  in  London  in  roagh 
:  lumps,  which  is  very  inferior,  and  yet  is  sometimes  lighter  in  weight  than  the  puver 
vsort.    This  soaamiony  ispr^Dared  by  the  dealers  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
•When  8t8X«h  has  been  ailaed,  it  continues  light  in  w^;ht  bat  becomea  tenacious. 
The  usual  mixture  is  «^heat-starch,*.wood  ariies,  earth  (not  alwinrs  calcareous), 
•and  gum-arabic,  or  gam  traffacaath — ^oceasionaUy  wax,  yolk  of  egg,  pomdcKi 
scammony  roots  and  leaves,  lour,  or  resin  are  added.    These  mixtures  varyso 
much,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  two  parcds  exactly  alike.     This  adul- 
terated scammony  is  put  into  drums,  and  scammony  nearly  pure  and  about  as 
liquid  as  honev  is  put  on  the  top  to  give  it  a  good  appearance  and  to  prevent 
deteetion,  which,  without  this  precaution,  woiud  not  be  diflcult,  the  sur&ce  of 
.  'tiie  adulterated  drug  bemg  always  dry. 

There  is  also  a  quality  of  scammony  prepared. at  Angora  and  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople for  sale.  It  is  composed  of  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of 
scammony  with  sixty  to  seventy  of  starch,  and  is  called  Skilip.f  This  quality  is 
much  used  in  Austria,  where  ^eap  drugs  are  required^without  much  reference 
to  efficacy. 

There  are  also  two  kinds  of  scammony  used  largely  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  better  kind  termed  First  quality  prepared,  is  made  up  into  thick  smooth 
cakes  or  loaves,  suod  shipped  in  jcases  or  drums.  When  packed  the  ■  cakes  are 
sometimes  broken  up.  This  kind  is  prepared  principally  by  the  Jews  and  an 
Smyrna  only;  the  following  is  the  process:— A  quantity  of  scammony  of  inferior 
kind  containing  earth,  woody  substances  and  occasionally  gum,,  as  brought  from 
the  interior,  is  mixed  with  about  forty  per  cent,  of  sktUpov  inferior.  Angova 
scammony,  such  its  has  been  already  described.  This  having  been  effected  by 
pounding,  warm  water  is  added  and  the  mixture  placed  in  a.  shallow  iron  dish 
Deneath  which  another  of  the  same  sh^e;  but.  of  larger  proportions,  and  half 
filled  with  water,  is  set  over  a  charcoal  fire  to  act.  as.a/water*bath.  When 
the  scammony  is  thoroughly  melted  and  one  kind  .has  amalgamated  with 
the  other,  which  usually  requires  about  half  an  hour,  the  contents  of  the 
dish  are  removed  on  to  a  sheepskin  and  rolled  with  the  hands  till  cold.  It  is 
then  made  into  flat  or  oval  cakes  or  loaves  with  rounded  tops,  which  are  next 
washed  over  with  a  solution  of  pure  scammony  .to.^v6.them  a  gloss,  .and,  lastly, 
placed  in  a  .room  with  open  windows  to  dry.  .IS^msmmataay  usually  contains 
about  fifty^pvr  cent,  of  pure  resin. 

The  olheiislai^is  oaUed  iSgcoiirf>yiifc^i^pyigpBtrg(f,.wIvigaB^  iiMilhii  iiiawier. 

It  is  cowpased  of  about  sixty  :per  cent,  (^f  lofinior  ^kagntk  -nammtm^yioT 
skilip,  thirty  per' cent. '^f-arbetter  kiattlrfiMm'theTnieighbotrtiiodd  tffHbfip^na, 
to  which  ju*e  aaidded  Jtbout '  ten  per  cent.^  of  ^goin  mnfctic  :iHnd  I  hk^tkUcM^d.  This 
scammony  contains  about 'tfiirty  per  cent,  of  resini  fifty  pei;  cent,  of  starch  and 

*  The  scammony  collected  near-Smyrna  i*  m^  a^nkerated  with  starch  hy  the  peasants. 

t  ^icHip  or .  Isku^  is  a  Turkish  word  and  used  to  designate  a  fictitioas  sabatauee.  For 
instance,  a  species  oi  yellow  berry  which  is  small  and  contains  little  or  no  dye,  is  termed  «Ubjp. 
Spnrioas  gam  tragacanth  and  interior  Angora  scammony  are  known  under  the  same  name,  bat  I 
am  not  aware  of  any-other  drag  or  produce  of  an^  kind  to  -which  this  term  19  applied.  Tke 
origm  of  the  word,  however,  is  derived  from  a  Turlosh  townnear  Angora  called?  Isailip. 
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white  earth,  and  the  remainder  woody  substances,  gum,  &c.     Other  proportionf 
are  occasionally  used. 

The  small  quantity  of  scammony  that  can  be  obtained  pure  has  induced  me 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  alcohol  for  extracting  the'resin  from  some  of  the  inferior 
qualities  of  the  drug.  The  process  is  not  adopted  in  any  other  part  of  Turkey, 
nor  by  any  one  at  Smyrna  than  myself.     It  is  as  follows : 

A  bottle  half-full  of  impure  scammony  is  filled  up  with  distilled  spirit  of  wine 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days  until  the  liquid  assumes  the  appearance 
.  of  brown  sherry ;  it  has  then  taken  up  as  much  scammony  as  it  can  hold  in 
solution.  This  is  poured  off  into  another  vessel  and  fresh  spirit  added  to  the 
residue,  on  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  two  days  and  then  strained  throua;h  a  cloth.  ^ 
These  spirituous  solutions  having  been  aUowed  to  stand  until  they  have 
deposited  any  impurity  held  in  suspension,  are  mixed,  and  then  decanted  into 
cold  water,  when  the  resin  of  scammony  is  precipitated.  It  is  washed  in  fresh 
water  and  then  exposed  to  the  sun  or  placed  over  a  fire  to  evaporate.  This  ia 
done  to  remove  the  spirit  remaining  in  the  scammony,  otherwise  it  would  take 
some  months  to  dry. 

The  quantity  of  scammony  annually  sold  in  Smyrna  amounts  to  about  3000 
Turkish  okes,  or  7500  pounds  weight.  Out  of  tbiis  quantity  about  seven  cwt. 
of  pure  can  be  obtained,  the  remainder  being  of  different  qualities,  the  quantity 
of  resin  that  they  contain  varying  from  loz.  to  15ozs.  in  every  pound.  J£  the 
whole  crop  were  brought  to  market  unadulterated^  it  is  doubtful  if  the  quantity 
would  exceed  3000  pounds  weight. 


NOTES  UPON  SOME  SPECIMENS  OF  SCAMMONY. 

BT  DANIBL  HANBUBT. 

Having  through  the  kindness  of  Sidney  H.  Maltass,  Esq.,  of  Smyrna,  re- 
ceived several  specimens  illustrating  the  foregoing  interesting  paper  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Scammony,  I  believe  that  a  short  account  of  them  will  be  not  un- 
acceptable to  the  readers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 

1  will  premise  it  by  stating  that  Mr.  Maltass  has  resided  at  Smyrna  for  the 
last  eighteen  years,  where,  as  a  matter  of  business  he  has  had  constant  oppor- 
tunity for  becoming  conversant  with  all  that  relates  to  the  drug  as  met  with 
at  that  place :  indeed,  as  he  informs  me,  he  has  actually  collected  it  with  his 
own  hands  in  order  to  become  the  more  practically  acquainted  with  it. 

To  Mr.  Maltass  I  am  indebted  for  specimens  of  the  following,  viz. : — 

1.  Pure  Scammony  in  shells^  collected  near  Smyrna. 


Smyrna  Scammon  j  in  Shells. 

It  is  remarkably  transparent  even  when  viewed  in  the  shell ;  its  colour  is  a 
pale  golden  brown,  scarcely  as  intense  as  that  of  common  glue,  of  which  its 
general  appearance  is  suggestive.  A  white  emulsion  is  produced  on  rubbing 
the  surface  with  a  wetted  finger. 
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This  scaminonj  affords  91.1  per  cent,  of  resin  soluble  in  ether.* 

2.  Pure  Scammaiiy  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna :  a  portion  apparently  ' 
of  a  cake  about  an  inch  in  thickness ;  colour  in  the '  mass  deep  brown,  in  smaU  * 
fragments  pale  golden  brown,  translucent ;  although  compact,  readily  broken, 
fracture  glossy,  showing  not  yery  numerous  air-cayities ;  odour  cheesy.  A 
white  emmsion  is  produced  immediately  it  is  rubbed  with  the  moistened  &iger ; 
no  traces,  either  external  or  internal,  of  any  cal6areous  contamination.  It 
affords  88.2  per  cent,  of  resin  soluble  in  ether. 

An  experienced  judge  of  scammony  assures  me  that  he  has  neyer  obseryed  any 
of  this  quality  in  the  London  market.  > 

3.  Pure  Scammony  from  ike  neighbourhood  of  Angora  in  a  somewhat  irregular 
mass,  probably  part  of  a  cake  about  1^  inches  thick.  It  is  yery  piue  in 
colour,  small  fragments  appearing  of  a  yellowish  brown  and  translucent.  It  is 
distinguishable  from  No.  2  by  being  much  cracked,  a  quality  which  imparts  to 
it  a  pale  colour  when  in  mass,  and  renders  it  extremely  friable.  The  fractured 
surface  is  shining,  readily  affording  a  white  emulsion  when  rubbed  with  the 
moistened  finger. 

This  is  a  yery  pure  scammony,  containing  89.4  per  cent,  of  resin  soluble  in 
ether.  The  matter  insoluble  in  ether  is  nearly  colourless,  which  is  also  the  case 
with  that  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  That  from  No.  1  appeared  under  the  microscope 
chiefly  as  an  amorphous,  gelatinous  substance,  soluble  in  water,  and  in  which 
no  starch-granules  were  obseryed. 

4.  Pure  Black  Scammony  as  collected  in  shady  places.  My  sample  appears  to 
haye  formed  part  of  a  cake  upwards  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  remarkably  opaque 
and  black  even  in  small  fragments  ;  very  thin  splinters,  however,  show  it  of  a 
greyish  hue.  It  is  compact  yet  very  brittle ;  its  fracture  glossy ;  it  possesses 
the  usual  scammony-odour,  and  affords  a  dingy  emulsion  when  wetted  and 
rubbed.  My  experiments  prove  it  to  contain  87.9  per  cent,  of  resin  soluble  in 
ether. 

This  scammony  bears  some  resemblance  externally  to  Solazzi  extract  of 
liquorice.     It  is  unknown  in  English  trade. 

5.  Smyrna  Scammony  "  adulterated^^  says  Mr.  Maltass,  "  with  magnesian 
earthf  and  vegetable  matter  to  the  extent  of  20  or  80  per  cent. ;  such  is  sold  in 
London  as  Lachryma  scammony,''^ 

This  scammony  is  blackish,  rather  brittle  and  opaque,  either  compact  or 
frothy :  fracture  not  bright,  readily  affording  an  emulsion.  Treated  with  ether, 
I  obtained  from  it  79.3  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  that  menstruum. 

6.  Angora  Scammony  adulterated  with  calcareous  earth  and  starch  to  the 
extent  of  65  to  68  per  cent.  This  scammony  is  heavy  and  greyish  with  a  didl 
clayey  fracture.  It  is  evidently  very  impure,  affording  only  33.4  per  cent,  of 
matter  soluble  in  ether. 

7.  Imitation  Scammony,  "prepared,"  says  Mr.  Maltass,  "  from  the  refuse  of 
scammony  gathered  by  the  Turkish  peasants  afler  the  extraction  of  the  resin, 
with  the  addition  of  gum  arable  and  rosin." 

This  substance  is  in  hard,  opaque,  black,  irregular  cinder-like  masses.  I 
have  obtained  from  it  44.28  per  cent,  of  resin  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  needless 
to  comment  on  the  activity  of  such  a  compound,  yet  I  am  assured  that  even  this 
would  fetch  lOs.  per  pound  in  the  London  market. 

8.  Pure  Resin  of  Scammony,  extracted  from  Smyrna  scammony  of  1846. 
Viewed  in  the  mass  it  is  blackish,  in  small  fragments  transparent  and  greenish- 
brown:  very  brittle,  outer  surface  and  fractured  surface  brilliant.  A  very 
scanty  emulsion  is  produced  when  the  surface  is  moistened  and  rubbed. 

9.  Resin  of  Scammony,  rather  less  pure  than  No.  8. 

•  la  examining  the  solubility  of  scammony  in  ether,  it  is  needfnl  to  drjr  the  scammooT  nntil  it 
eeases  to  lose  weight,  a  precantioa  which  must  of  count  be  obsenred  ia  wdghing  the  rendae  alao. 
t  Or  rather  ctfbonate  of  lime. 
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10.  Pure  Resin  of  Angora  Seammeny:  titonpaient  andof  a^ldeii^brown  eren 
inTtfaeiiian.  Like  the  natural  Angora  scammonj,  it  is  cracked  in  all  directions 
aad  extremely  friable.    When  moistened  and  xubbed  no  emnUion  is  -  perceptible^ 

In  oondnsion  I  may  remark  that  the  striking  chazasters  of  pure  noAmal 
soammony,  I  mean  the  unmixed  inspissated  juice,  are  its  pak^  yeUowuk»broum 
Aim,  its  transparency,  iU  great  brittienesg,  its  property  of  readily^  affording  a  tekite: 
ermdsionwhen  rubbed  with  water,  and  the  scanty  amount  of  a  white  residue  which' 
it  leaves  upon  being  treated  with  ether.  All  liiese  characters  are  well  shown  in 
samples  1,  2,  and  3. 

Ijie  oipaque  Black  Scammony  No.  4,  although  marked  pure  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Maltass  as  questionable*  It  is  certainly  a  very  curious  variety^  which,  if  an. 
entirely  natural  product,  would  form  an  exception  to  the  aixnre  remaxks. 

Scammony-re^'n  is  distinguishable  from  soammony  by  affording-  hardly  any 
emulsion  when  wetted  and  rubbed. 


ON  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  «  FALSE  ISINGLASS  FROM  PARA,'^ 
descr^ted  and  figured  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol,  ocU^^page  343. 

BT  MB.  J.  S.  STUTCHBUBT,  OF  DBMEBAMiL. 

(From  a  Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Redwood.) 

*'  In  the  January  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  I  observed  an  article 
oa  '  A  FiJse  Isinglass  from  Fara,^  with  an  engraving  of  the  substance,  and 
noticing  the  remark  made  in  that  article  to  the  effect  that  it  was  probably  the. 
ovary  of  a  large  fish,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  so-called  *  isinglass '  was  the 
dried  ovary  of  a  fish  which. is  taken  in  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  of  this  colony.. 
This  fish  is  commonly  called  Gilbricker.  It  is  the  Sihtrus  Parkerii  of  Trail. 
You  will  find  it  noticed  in  the  NaturalisCs  Libi-ary,  vol.  v.,  part  2,  where  it  is 
much  better  described  than  fibred.  I  send  you  a  case  containing  a  specimen  of 
the  fish  (young)  and  the  ovaries  of  two  full-grown  fish,  as  well  as  the  dried  air- 
bladder  of  one  of  them.  One  of  the  ovaries  has  been  inverted  and  dried ;  the 
other,  also  inverted,  is  preserved  in  spirit.  The  air«> bladder  was  taken  from  the 
same  fish  as  the  ovary  which  is  in  spirit.  The  fish  was  about  three  feet  long,  and 
weighed  about  twenty  pounds ;  it  is  very  abundant  here,  and  is  much  esteemed 
by  many  people.  The  dried  ovary  appears  to  me  to  be  identical  with  the  ^  false 
isinglass  ^  described  in  the  Journal,  and  if  you  think  so,  and  consider  the  spe- 
cimens worthy  of  a  place  in  the  museum  of  the  Society,  I  should  be  obliged  by 
your  presenting  them.!* 

NOTE  ON  THE  FOREGOING, 

BT  MB.  BEDWOOn. 

The  specimen  of  the  fish  sent  by  Mt.  Stutchbury  was  entirely  destroyed 
before  reaching  this  country^  The  other  specimens  were  received,  and  are  de- 
posited in  the  museum  of  the  Fharmaceutioal  Societv. 

The  dried  ovary  so  closely  resembles  the  *^  false  ismglass  from  Para,^^  imported 
about  twelve  months  ago,  and  deseribed  in  the  Pharmaceuticcd  Journal,  vol.  xii.^ 
page  343,  that  the  two  substances  must  have  been  derived  firom  the  same,  or 
from  very  similar  fishes. 

The  dried  air-bladder,  sent  by  Mr.  Stutchbury,  is  predsely  similar  to  some  of 
the  Brazilian  isinglass  imported  from  Para ;  and  it  is  therefore  probaMe  that. the 
Silurus  Parkerii  is  one  of  the  sources  of  Brazilian  isinglass  as  well  as  of  the  so- 
called  '•''  False  isinglass  from  Para."  It  had  already  been  suggested,  by.  Mr. 
Yarrell,  although  not  proved,  that  some  of  the  Brazilian  isinglass  was  obtained 
fiom  &SUurus,  and  thie  infbrniatioa.furnistiBd. by  Mr.. Stutchbury  will  serve  to^ 
strengthen  this  opinion. 


Bomam  on  fai.s»  isiKaLAss.  27T 

The  following  b  the  description  of  the  Stlaras  FarioNrii,  gireii  b^  SdidmbiErgh, 
in  his  Natural  Sistor^^f  the  Fishes  o/Guianoj  which  forms  part  of  the  NaturaHsfs 
Library^  edited  by  Sir  William  Jardine^  Bart.     1843  :^ 

Slt^BUS  PABKSRn;  TBAIL. — PABKfiS's  SIUnEVft 

Trans.  Wern.  Soc,  vol.  vi.,  p.  880. 

This  species  will  range  among  the  Bagri  or  Pimelodi ;  at  the  same  time,  we. 
have  kept  the  generic  name  which  Dr.  Trail  applied.  His  description  is  aa 
follows : — '^  It  would  appear  to  be  a  common  species  in  the  muddy  waters  df. 
the  rivers  of  Guiana,  where  thej.  mingle  with  the  sea ;  and  it  is  fonna  at  a  oon-r 
siderable  distimoe  from  the  coast.  When  taken  it  is  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
When  received,  the  specimen  measured,  in  length,  three  feet* four  inches ;  at  the 
circumference  of  the  first  dorsal,  fin,  one  foot  eleven  inches ;  and  it  weighed 
twen^-seven  pounds. 

'*  The  true  I)utch  name  is  undoubtedly  Geelbrick  or  yeUow^belly.  The  upper 
parts  are  of  a  fine  olive-green ;  the  sides  and  belly  of  a  rich  yellow.  The  body 
IS-  thickest  at  the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  its  section  there  would  be  nearly  circular. 
It  tapers  quickly,  yet  equally,  towards  the  tail,  where  it  is  slender;  the  head  is 
broad,  fiat,  and  compressed.  The  vertex  is  defended  by  a  rou^h  bony  plate  of 
considerable  firmness,  which  sends  off  two  posterior  a^^ndices  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  branchial  apertures ;  the  middle  of  its  posterior  margin  is 
notched  to  receive  the  apex  of  a  very  strong  heart-shaped  bone,  the  lobes  of 
which  reach  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin.  This  shield  or  plate  is  roueh,  with  bony 
granulations,  of  a  larger  size  than  those  of  the  armour  of  the  nead,  and  is 
obtusely  carinated  towards  its  posterior  part. 

'*  The  head  is  very  broad ;  the  mouth  is  wide,  terminal,  and  furnished  with 
numerous  minute  teeth,  which  are  rather  intended  for  holding  fast  than  biting 
the  prey  of  the  animal.  These  teeth  are  thickly  placed  on  the  edges  of  the 
mouth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  the  hairs  of  a  very  stiff  brush.  They 
are  arranged  in  two  groups  about  half  an  inch  wide^  on  each  jaw,  reaching  along 
the  whole  aperture  of  the  mouth,  and  are  divided  in  front  by  a  single  lurrow. 
Two  convex,  oblong  bones,  of  considerable  size,  and  furnished  with  similar  teeth,, 
form  the  osseous  palate  of  the  fish.  The  eyes  are  small,  placed  rather  above 
the  line  of  the  mouth,  and  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  fix>m  its  angles.  There, 
are  six  tentacuja  or  cirrhi  on  the  lips.  The  .longest  pair  are  on  the  upper  jaw, 
very  near  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  measure  full  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
next  pair  are  more  than  an  inch  below  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  measure  four 
inches  and  a  half.  The  shorter  pair  are  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  measure  two  inches  and  a  half. 

"  The  first  ray  of  pectoral  and  first  dorsal  fins,  consist  of  a  strong  and  slightly 
incurvated  bony  spine,  with  a  roush  granular  surface  and  a  serrated  concave 
edge;  the  sharp  apices  of  these  spines  form  powerful  weapons  of  offence  and 
defence  for  the  naked  body  of  the  fish.  The  pectoral  spine  is  a  little  more 
curved  than  that  of  the  dorsal  fin ;  all  of  these  spines  are  movable,  apparently, 
by  means  of  strong  muscles.  The  length  of  the  dorsal  spine  is  six  inches  and  a 
half,  that  of  the  pectoral  spines  nearly  six  indies.  Besides  its  bony  spine,  there 
are  seven  rays  in  the  first  dorsal  fin ;  but  there  are  no  rays  in  the  second,  which 
is  adipose,  but  not  very  thick.  The  number  of  rays  in  each  pectoral  fin,  ex- 
clusive of  the  spine,  is  eleven.  The  two  ventral  fins  are  three  inches  apart,  and 
each  of  them  seems  to  have  six  rays.  The  ventral  and  anal  fins  have  a  deep  red 
colour  in  the  recent  fish;  the  latter  has  eighteen  rays.  The  tail  is  deeply  forked, 
and  has  thirty  rays.  The  lateral  line  is  slightly  waved ;  the  air-bladder  lies 
below  the  heart-shaped  bony  shield,  and  is  attached  to  the  first  vertebra."  Jt 
was  named  by  Dr.  Irail  in  honour  of  Charles  S.  Parker,  Esq,,  of  Liverpool. 
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The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  directed  to 

LEWIS'S  PATENT  PILL-MACHINE, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kingston,  Huish,  and  Co.,  of  No.  1a,  Old  Bond  Street. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  metal  cylinders  or  rollers,  having  cut  on  their 
surface  a  series  of  hemispherical  indentations,  or  cups  corresponding  in  shape  and 
size  to  half  a  pill,  so  that  when  the  rollers  are  brought  into  contact,  side  by  side 
and  a  rotary  motion  given  them,  the  hemispheres  in  each  fall  opposite  each 
other,  formmg  a  series  of  spherical  moulds,  in  which,  in  working,  the  pills  are 
cast.  The  arrangement  for  working  the  rollers  consists  of  two  uprights,  in  and 
between  which  they  are  fixed  side  by  side  so  as  to  revolve  on  their  axles. 
Motion  is  communicated  by  means  of  a  handle  attached  to  a  small  pinion,  fitting 
a  cog-wheel  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  rollers,  at  the  other  side  of  which  is  another 
cog-wheel  fitting  a  corresponding  one  on  the  other  roller ;  these  being  accurately 
adjusted  cause  each  roller  to  revolve  with  equal  speed  so  as  always  to  bring  the 
hemispheres  opposite  each  other.  The  pill  mass  is  introduced  (by  means  of  a 
small  hopper)  between  the  two  rollers  while  in  motion,  and  as  from  their  being 
in  close  contact  it  cannot  pass  through,  it  is  pressed  into  the  hemispheres,  and 
the  pills  are  thus  formed,  which  are  collected  from  the  outer  sides  of  the  rollers 
as  they  continue  to  revolve.  Thus  far  the  simple  plan  of  making  or  casting  pills 
by  means  of  a  rotatory  machine,  with  minor  modifications  has  been  before  at- 
tempted, but  as  frequently  abandoned  from  the  pills  remaining  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  hemispheres  of  one  or  other  of  the  rollers,  and  the  want  of  a  contrivance 
to  deliver  them  freely  without  the  necessity  for  detaching  them  with  the 
hand.  That  difficulty  in  the  present  machine  is  entirely  overcome,  and  this 
achievement  is  what  constitutes  its  principal  claim  to  originality  and  practical 
utility.  The  arrangement  by  which  this  long-sought  desideratum  is  accom- 
plished consists  of  a  movable  bolt  or  pin  at  the  bottom  of  each  hemisphere, 
which,  acted  upon  by  springs  in  the  interior  of  the  rollers,  forces  out  the  pills 
and  detaches  them  effectually  from  the  mould  in  which  they  have  been  cast. 
The  only  point  of  adhesion  is  now  the  end  of  the  pin,  from  which  they  generally 
fall  by  their. own  gravity;  but  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being  drawn 
back  again  into  the  hemispheres  by  the  return  of  the  pins  to  their  original 
position,  they  are  gently  lifted  off  by  being  carried  between  the  teeth  of  a  sort 
of  rake  pressing  agaitist  the  outside  of  the  rollers.  Some  of  the  pills  thus 
formed  have  a  slight  rim  round  them  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a  seed  or ' 
berry,  but  in  every  other  respect  they  are  perfect ;  they  may  therefore  be  left  in 
their  original  state,  or  subjected  to  tJie  usual  operation  of  mulling.  From  this 
machine,  which  had  only  two  bands  or  tiers  of  hemispheres  round  the  rollers, 
about  150  pills  might  be  turned  out  in  a  minute,  or  9000  in  an  hour,  working  it 
very  slowly.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doubling  the  speed  of  working,  and  . 
the  rapidity  of  making  might  be  multiplied  by  increasing  the  number  of  moulds 
or  hemispheres  on  the  rollers. 

GELATINE  CAPSULES. 

Some  very  well  made  capsules,  manufactured  by  Mr.  B.  Lindman,  Chemist, 
of  Stockholm,  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting.  The  following  is  a  description  ot 
the  different  sorts  of  capsules  made  by  Mr.  Lindman : — 

BACH  CONTAININQ 

Capauke  Balaami  copaiva Balsami  copaibse,  gr.  x. 

«        Chininisulphunci  j  ^^^SU^^r^^^^^^^        ^"'' '    """^    ^^ 

,  «  <«  u  I  Chinini    sulphurici,    gr.  ij. ;   cum  Olei 

I     amygd.,  gr.  X. 

J  *•       ExtracH  cubebtB  atherei Ext.  cubeb.  aeth.  gr.  x. 

j  "       .  «  et  Bah,  copaiba:.  \     ^  ^^.j    "       '^^-y-  cumBals.copaib., 

I;  «  4<  ((  jExt.  cubeb.  8Bth.,gr. v.;  cumBals.copaib., 

1^  I     gr.T. 
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Capmtbi  Cubeha  ferrata  Hamberoii   ^xt,  cubeb.  »th.,  gr.  t.  ;    Bala,    copaib^ 

,,        r  ^    .•    •  ,      .  ^     gr.  v.;  Ferri8ulphati8crygt.,gr.  U. 

Js^xtracU  cvia  astfteret Ext  sem.  ciaaa  levant.  »th.,  tr.  v. 

"  "  "  *'  **  "     gr.  X. 

"  **     fiUcU  ettherei    Ext.  filiois  Cil«pM/w\/I/ic.  war.)  «tii.  gr.  x. 

"        MyrrhiBferratce., i^^'  "lyrrii®  gr.  j.;   Fern  alcoholisati, 

^     gr.  ij . ;  Bals.  copaibro,  gr.  yiij. 

"        Assafcetida: (Gum  assafoetidaa  pulv.  gp.v.;    cum   OL 

.  '/*  (     amygd.,  gr.  y. 

"        OUt  contra  tceniam  Chaherti Oleum  Chaberti,  gr.  x. 

"  "   jecoris  aseliiflav,  I  fuse Olei  jec.  aselli  flar.  L  fusci,  gr.  x. 

"  ."    _oU)i "         "     alb.,gr.x. 

U(fni .  fosailis Olei  empyreumatici  e  ligno  fossUi,  gr.  x. 

"    ricini   Olei  ricini,  gr.  x. 

"  "        «    etcrotonis  5^^®^  crotonis  (in  spiritu  yini  8olubili§), 

\     gr.  T^y;  01.  ricini,  gr.  x. 

'«  «        it  u  S  Olei  crotonis  (in  spiritu  yini  solubllis)^ 

i     gr.  i;  Ol.  ricini,  gr.  x, 

**  •*    terebinthintB  ^-^theroleitepebinthinaeGallicaBrectificati, 

,,        „.  .  ,.    .^         i     gr.  X. 

Ficu  liqutdce   Picis  liquidffi  Suecic,  gr.  x. 
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BOBEBT  BBNTLBT,  A.H.C,  F.L.8.,  &C,  PKESIDBNT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  Curator  reported  the  following  Donations  to  the  Herbarium  since  the  last 
Meeting,  viz. :  Parcels  of  British  Plants  from  Messrs.  Deane,  Muskett,  and  Reynolds 
(London);  A.  W. Bennett  (Brockham) ;  Payne  (Bridgewater) ;  Penney  (Levanage)j 
O.  Corder  (North  Shields);  Morgan  (Llaudilo);  Baxter,  Moss,  Walker,  Tovey,. 
Houlton,  Medley,  and  Gissing  (Worcester). 

Mr.  J.  Baxter  of  Worcester  sent  an  account  of  his  discovery  in  August  last  of 
AnacharU  Ahinestrum  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  The  station  was  an  old  clay  pit, 
in  the  parish  of  Grimley,  three  miles  from  Worcester,  but  not  having  connexion 
with  the  river,  although  near  it.  The  plant  had  been  observed  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Bloxam  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  in  the  Severn  at  Shrewsbury,  sixty  to 
seventy  miles  higher  up  than  Worcester.  SiAce  that  the  country  has  been  subjected 
to  very  heavy  floods.  Fifty  dried  specimens  of  the  plant  were  included  in  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Worcester  Branch  to  the  HerbariunL 

R.  T.  Btwater,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  of  Coniston,  communicated  a  note  upon  the 
popular  use  of  Osmunda  regalis.  In  Westmoreland,  and  also  the  adjoining  division 
of  Lancashire,  known  as  Lancashire  north  of  the  Sands,  the  rhizomes  of  Osmunda 
regalis  are  in  high  popular  esteem  as  a  remedial  agent.  The  plant  is  vulgarly  known 
under  the  name  of  *'  bog  onion."  It  is  used  in  the  following  way  as  an  external 
application  for  bruises,  sprains,  &c  The  rhizomes  are  beaten,  and  being  covered 
with  <<  cold  spring  water,"  allowed  to  macerate  all  night ;  the  resulting  thick  starch 
fluid  is  then  used  to  bathe  the  affected  parts. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  in  presenting  specimens  of  impatiens  noli  me  tangerci  from  its  well 
known  station  at  Ambleside,  took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  .doubts  which  have  been 
thrown  upon  its  claim  to  be  considered  native,  both  there  and  in  other  localities. 
Botanists  who  have  given  an  opinion  upon  the  Ambleside  station  for  the  plant,  have 
usually  done  so  in  an  uncertain  manner,  and  probably  have  considered  that  the 
peculiar  property  of  its  seed-vessels  required  the  exercise  of  such  caution  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  proving  its  indigenous  character.  Such  evidence,  how- 
ever,  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  locality  is  recorded  by  Ray  upwards  of  160  years 
back.  In  his  Synopsis  (1690)  it  is  thus  mentioned ; — ^the  synonymes  are  given,  and 
afterwards  it  is  said, — "  We  observed  it  on  the  banks  of  Winandermere,  near  Amble- 
side ;  by  the  cloth-mill  in  Saterthwait  parish,  Lancashire;  and  in  many  places  of 
Westmoreland,  Mr.  Lawson."— P.  209.  This  proves  that  the  plant  was  at  that 
period  thoroughly  established  in  the  district^  Tliat  other  early  English  botanists  were 
familiar  with  it  is  shown  by  its  mention  in  the  Herbals  of  Gerarde  and  Parkilison. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  eyening,  Dec.  5,  at  a  quarter  before 
nine  o'clock. 

TOL.  xni«  T 
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MANCHESTER  CHEMISTS'  CONVERSATIONAL  SOCIETY. 
At  ameetiog  of  thifl  Society,  heid  in  the  Athenaeam,  Not.  4th,  1853, 

MB.  STJLND&ING  IN  THE  CHAIR, 

It  was  noored  by  Mr.  Woolley,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Wylde, 
<*  That  some  educatioDal  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men  being 
desirable,  Professor  CaLvert,  Mr.  Boberton,  and  Mr.  Ransome,  be  requested  to  draw 
up  a  Syllabus  for  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  to  be  deliTered  during  the 
present  winter."  

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  above 
object: — 

"  Mmches^,  111,  Oxford  Street,  November  21«f,  1853. 

"  Sir,— I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  necessity  for  an 
iisproved  Pharmaceutical  Education,  arising  from  the  recent  enactment  of  the 
Pharmacy  Bill,  arrangements  have  been  made  in  connexion  with  the  "  Manchester 
Cheffikts'  CouTersational  Society,"  for  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosofht,  especially  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
Assistants  and  Apprentices. 

**  A  few  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Society,  including  Professor  Crace  Calvert 
(who  has  kindly  offered  the  use  of  his  Laboratory  for  the  purpose),  have  consented 
to  deliver  these  Lectures. 

"You  are  respectfully  requested  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the 
young  men  in  youx  estabiishmeot,  and,  if  possible,  afibrd  them  the  opportunity  of 
attendance.  x 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"  JaBIES  ROBEItTON,  jHom.  StC, 

**  P.5.— Young  men  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  these  Lectures,  most  send 
their  application  to  the  Secretary,  when  they  will  be  registered  as  A«sociates  of  the 
Society,  and  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  course  given,  on  the  payment  of  a  sub- 
iCtiption  of  five  shillings." 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  INSTITUTE. 

This  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society,  in  whose  rooms  the  meetings  of  the 
Fharmaoeutical  Association  have  hitherto  been  held,  has  lately  been  dissolved,  and 
out  of  its  ashes,  a  new  Institution  on  a  more  extended  scale  is  about  to  arise,  under 
the  title  of  the  **  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute." 

A  large  and  influential  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the 
17th  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  new  Association.  Capt. 
TiNDAL  took  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  M.P.;  W.  Schoiefield, 
M.P.;  Sir  E.  Scott;  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  M.  Yorke;  Ardideacon  Sandford  ;  the 
Rev.  Chancellor  Law;  Mr.  S.  H.  Bkckwell;  Rev.  E.  H.  Gifford;  the  Rev.  Sidney 
Gcdge;  Mr.Martineau;  Mr.  G.Dixon;  Mr.  A.Ryland;  Mr.G.Widlis;  Mr. Preston; 
"NLr.  Cole;  Col.  Reid,  and  other  distinguished  promoters  of  education.  The  audience 
comprised  above  5000  inhabitants  of  Birmin^am  and  its  vicinity.  This  Institution 
contemplates  the  general  advancement  of  education  •  and  science,  the  establishment 
of  a  library,  readiug-rooms,  lecture -theatres,  with  philosophioil  apparatus  and  other 
appliances  for  -the  extension  of  useful  knowledge.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  building 
on  a  piece  of  ground  granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  Corporation.  The  ivture 
meetings  of  the  •  Birmingham  Pharmaceutical  Association  will  be  held  at  the  In- 
atitute,  and  the  courses  of  lectures  which  are  in  contemplation  will  be  availalile  for 
iniarmaceutical  students. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHARMACEUTICAL  INSTITUTION. 

Thb  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  above  Institution  was  held  on  Eridajr 
evening^  Novenob^  18th,  in  the  late  Philosoi^cal  Society's  Rooms,  Cannon  Street. 
Mr.  AjjfBXD  Bird,  President,  took  the  chair.  Amongst  the  gentlemen  present, 
were— Dr.  Heslop,  Dr.  Nelson,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Williams,  E.  Snape  ;  Jacob  Bell ; 
W*.S9uthaJU.MQ«.;  Leay,  Parker,  Hollier,  and  Buck,  of  Dudley;  W.  SouthaU,  jun.. 
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Hanrey,  SiUDiker»  and  Cuuiing.  In  fkont  of  the  chair  were  amunged  many  objects 
ci  inteieat,  among  which  were  a  rery  complete  coUectioa  of  specimens  iUustrating 
the  maauiactiire  of  oaiHiMNiate  of  soda,  kindly  contributed  by  Messrs.  Chance 
Brothers,  of  Oldbury.  Specimens  of  crystalUoe  and  amorphous  phos(^rus  from 
Messrs.  J.  and  B.  Stiirge,  and  a  beautiful  set  of  stereeecope  pictures  from  Mr* 
Johnston,  of  New  Street. 

The  CflAiBMAN  having  briefly  opened  the  business,  Mr.  Scott,  one  of  the 
Secretaries^  read  the  Beport,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts :-~ 

"TwelYO  months  hating  now  elapsed  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  Pharmaceutical  Institution,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to 
lay  before  the  Members  a  Beport  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  during  their 
teim  of  office.  The  number  of  subseribers  has  not  been  materially  increased,  and 
consequently  the  finances  hare  not  been  greatly  enlarged;  The  Committee,  howerer, 
trust  that,  in  comparison  with  the  proceedings  of  former  years,  the  operations  of  the 
Society  will  not  be  found  to  have  diminished  in  usefulness  or  extent.  During  the 
winter  months  the  following  lectures  were  delivered  by  Members  of  the  Institution:— 
1,  On  the  Botation  of  the  Earth,  by  Mr.  A.  Bird;  2,  On  Iron  and  its  Compounds,  by 
Mr.  W.  Sumner,  jun.{  3,  On  Sugar,  by  Mr.  William  Southall,  jun.;  4,  On  Bhubarb, 
by-  Mr.  William  Southall,  sen.;  5,  On  Potash,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Palmer.  There  was 
likewise  a  meeting  held  for  the  discussion  of  practical  Pharmacy,  at  which  Mr. 
Joseph  Leay  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  condition  of  Pharmacy  in  the 
Bradls.  The  lectures  were  of  a  very  practical  and  instructive  character,  and  we 
must  tender  our  thanks  to  those  who  kindly  gave  the  necessary  time  for  their 
preparatioiu  They  were  on  the  whole  better  attended  than  those  of  some  previous 
sessions,  though  there  is  stUl  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  Committee 
wish  to  impress  upon  their  fellow*nembers  the  great  importanee  of  this  branch  of 
the  Society's  operations,  believing  that,  whsai  properly  carried  out,  it  ailbrds  one  oi 
the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  and  interest.  Many  of  our  junior  Members 
haire  eq«rassed  a  want  of  that  elwnentary  knowledge  of  Chemistry  which  can  only 
be  properly  explained  by  a  continuous  and  systematic  course  ai  lectures  on  this 
suloect}  the  Committee  are  therefore  endeavouring  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
course  of  elemeiitary  lectuxes  on  Chemistry,  to  be  delivered  by  the  Professors  at 
Qaeea'S  College  during  the  winter,  further  particulars  of  which  they  hope  shortly  to 
announce.  Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the  library  and  reading*room,  though 
but  few  new  books  hate  beeu  purohased  durii^  the  past  year.  In  eoodusmn,  we 
would  earnestly  solicit  the  support  of  all  resident  Members  of  our  profession  in 
carry ii)g  out  the  objeots  for  whi^  the  Institution  was  first  organized;  to  the  junior 
Ambers  especially,  the  means  of  instruction  afforded  by  the  Society  might  be  of 
the  greatest  service,  if  properly  employed.  We  would  further  remind  these,  that  as 
the  doors  of  the  Pharmaoetttieal  Society  of  Great  Britain  are  now  closed,  except  to 
thoae  who  pass  tiie  esamiiiajftion)  admission  to  the  highest  grade  in  the  profession  is 
noA  to  be  obtained  without  considerable  scientific  knowledge.  All  opportunity  for 
instruction,  whether  afforded  by  lectures  or  diligent  use  of  the  library,  must, 
therefore,  become  of  great  importance  to  those  who  desire  to  occupy  a  respectable 
position  as  Chemists  and  Dru^fists.'' 

Statement  of  Cash  Accounts  fir  ffte  Year  ending  Oct  9Utj  1858. 

Dr.                                                     £  «.  d.  jl   Or.  £  s.  d. 
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Mr.  WiLLULnrmoTed  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  in  doing  so  expressed  the 
satisfaethm  he  felt  at  the  passing  of  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  which  ratified  the ' 
association  of   Pharmaceutical  Chemists.    He  referred  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  as  an  event  likely  to  promote  scientific  improTe- 
ment,  and  afford  accommodation  for  holding  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  W.  Sdmneh,  jun.,  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  made  a  few  observations  on  the  progress  o  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,* and  the  stimulus  which  had  been  given  to  the  exertions  of  the  rising 
generation,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  candidates  who  had  recently  come 
forward  for  examination.  The  favourable  progress  of  the  Society  had  received  a 
temporary  check  from  the  hostility  of  two  of  its  Members,  who,  adopting  a  con- 
struction of  the  Pharmacy  Act  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  and  its  suc- 
cessful operation,  had  comm^ced  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  where 
alone  the  doubtful  questions  could  be  settled,  conflicting  opinions  having  been  given 
by  the  legal  advisers  on  each  side.  He  adverted  to  the  advantage  which  the  Phar- 
maceutical students  of  Birmingham  might  derive  from  the  lectures  and  other  means 
of  improvement  at  the  Midland  Institute,  and  noticed  the  mutual  benefit  arising 
from  the  affinity  and  co-operation  of  Institutions  established  with  a  common  object — 
that  of  promoting  education — although  differing  with  regard  to  their  special  purposes 
and  regulations.  By  dint  of  much  labour  and  perseverance,  the  Pharmaceutical 
body  had  become  united  for  the  advantage  and  improvement  of  its  Members,  and  he 
hoped  nothing  would  occur,  after  what  had  been  done,  to  impede  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  all  that  was  desired. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted,  Mr.  Hollier  moved  the  second  resolution, 
appointing  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  expressed  his  approval  of  such 
Institutions,  observing  that  he  was  willing  to  afford  his  apprentices  and  assistants 
every  facility  for  attending  all  the  lectures  given  in  Birmingham  by  the  Society. 
He  had  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  believed  it  was 
calculated  to  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  future  Members, 
but  for  this  purpose  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  education  of  young  men. 
He  regretted  very  much  the  existence  of  any  disagreement  among  the  Members,  and 
*  had  no  sympathy  with  the  tone  of  the  opposition,  even  with  regard  to  some  points  on 
which  he  had  differed  from  the  Council  in  opinion.  He  hoped  the  matters  in  dispute 
would  be  soon  settled. 

Pr.  Heslop  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  he  should  use  his  best  influence  with 
the  gentlemen  who  had  the  management  of  the  Queen's  College  to  secure  for  the 
Pharmaceutical  Students  the  benefit  of  lectures  from  the  Professors  of  the  C&llege 
during  the  winter.  He  considered  the  advance  made  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  a  class  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  who  would 
henceforth  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  before  assuming  the  title,  to  be  a  very 
important  advantage  to  the  medical  profession,  as  the  success  of  medical  men  greatly 
depended  on  the  manner  in  which  their  instructions  were  carried  out  by  the  dispensers 
of  medicine.  ' 
The  resolution  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  SouTHALL,  sen.,  made  a  few  observations,  addressed  chiefly  to  the  junior 
Members.  He  said  the  time  was  past  when  the  education  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  consisted  in  folding  parcels  and  cleaning  bottles.  Something  more  was 
now  expected  of  them;  they  were  now  recognised  by  the  Legislature,  and  protected  in 
the  use  of  a  peculiar  title,  of  which  they  must  prove  themselves  worthy.  Any  young 
man  who  wished  to  hold  a  good  position,  or  even  to  pass  muster  among  his  fellows, 
must  educate  himself— he  must  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  add  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge.  The  public  would  henceforth  require  it,  and  the  young  men 
would  derive  the  benefit  of  it.  They  would  be  able  to  conduct  their  business  with 
more  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  by  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  profession  and 
the  public  they  would  be  better  remunerated.  They  should  also  recollect  that  the 
tendency  of  sensual  and  intellectual  pursuits  was  exactly  opposite.  The  former 
tended  to  enervate  the  mind  and  impair  the  faculties — for  example,  a  man  addicted 
to  drinking  descended  lower  and  lower  until  his  mind  became  incapable  of  performing 
its  proper  functions,  and  it  was  the  same  with  dissipation  in  general.  But  the  cul- 
tivation of  intellectual  pursuits  expanded  and  improved  the  mind,  enabled  a  person 
to  become  master  of  the  subject  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  as  he  proceeded  he 
found  increased  facility  in  learning  until  by  degrees  the  pleasure  he  derived  from 
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■tudy  became  the  reward  of  his  labour,  in  addition  to  which  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  was  fulfilling  the  good  old  maxim,  "  whatever  is  worth  doing  is 
worth  doing  ^ell."  The  benefit  of  the  improred  education  was  not  confined  to  the 
joungmen;  their  masters  might  also  improve  themselves.  They  were  never  too 
old  to  learn,  and  they  would  be  obliged  to  exert  themselves  when  they  found  their 
young  men  outstripping  them  in  knowledge  and  practical  experience.  He  was  glad 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  establish  courses  of  lectures  during  the  ensuing  session, 
as  he  thought  a  course  embracing  an  entire  subject  more  useful  than  isolated  lec- 
tures. If  all  the  assistants  and  apprentices  in  Birmingham  would  attend,  they 
might  have  a  good  elementary  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Dr.  Nelson  expressed  his  approval  of  the  course  the  Chemists  had  been  taking 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  status  and  qualification.  He  was  an  advocate  for  a 
compulsory  examination  of  all  those  who  professed  to  be  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
and  he  thought  in  that  respect  that  the  principle  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  was  a  good 
(me,  as  it  was  impossible  to  put  down  quackery  altogether,  but  if  no  person  was 
allowed  to  assume  a  name  or  title  which  did /not  justly  belong  to  him,  those  who 
chose  to  patronise  quacks  would  do  so  at  their  peril,  and  with  their  eyes  open.  Dr. 
■Nelson  concluded  with  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the  influence  of  legislation  in 
raising  the  character  of  the  profession,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  promote  the 
objects  for  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  the  Birmingham  Pharmaceutical 
Association  had  been  founded. 

After  a  few  more  observations  of  a  general  nature  on  this  subject,  the  Secretary 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to  the  specimens  on  the  table,  and  described  \ 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  bi-carbonate  of  soda  from  common  salt.  The  specimens 
«n  the  table  illustrated  every  stage  of  the  process.  He  also  noticed  the  specimen  of 
-amorphous  phosphorus  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sturge,  and  which  was  absolutely  pure, 
having  no  smell.    The  Chairman  then  described  Mr.  Boggett*s  gas  plaster  spatula. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  Chairman  and  the  gentlemen  from  whom  the 
apecimens  had  been  received,  the  Meeting  separated. 


NORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  North  British  Branch  of  the  above  Society,  for  the 
present  session,  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  in  the  Society's  rooms,  72,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh— Mr.  J.  F.  MacfarUn,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was 
very  numerous,  the  attendance  including  Dr.  Inglis,  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Dr.  Maclagan,  Dr.  Newbigging.  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagaii,  Messrs.  Baildon, 
Slockhart,  Gardner,  Robertson,  Smith,  Bremner,  Mackay,  Lindsay,  Blanshard, 
Ainslie,  Shaw,  Finlayson,  Roeding,  Gray,  &c.  The  Chairman  read  a  note  explaining 
Dr.  Christison's  unavoidable  absence,  the  Professor  having  been  suddenly  telegraphed 
for  at  some  distance  from  town,  and,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  introduced 
Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  who  read  an  interesting  paper  on 

THE  ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS. 
He  commenced  by  observing,  that  attention  had  been  directed  in  Edinburgh  to  this 
subject  by  the  recent  occurrence  of  a  case  of  accidental  poisoning,  with  a  bottle  of  a 
flavouring  substance  marked  quintessence  of  ratafia,  and  which  was,  in  reality,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  Dr.  George  Wilson,  who  examined  the  poison  in  this  case,  hud  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  authorities  the  well-known  fact  that  by  chemical  means  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  might  be  separated  from  the  hydruret  of  benzule,  which  forms  the 
real  fiavouring  ingredient,  and  that  thus  the  great  source  of  its  poisonous  properties 
might  be  removal.  It  was  still  matter  of  doubt,  however,  whether  even  after 
complete  removal  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  hydruret  of  benzule  was  or  was  not 
poisonous,  and  Dr.  Maclagan  had  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  satisfy  himself  on 
this  point.  The  author  first  reviewed  the  processes  for  separating  the  prussic  acid 
irom  the  oil.  Agitation  of  the  oil  with  abundance  of  milk  of  lime  and  caustic 
potash,  and  subsequent  distillatlpn,  appeared  to  be  quite  effectual ;  but  as  the 
addition  of  a  salt  of  iron  does  no  harm,  and  does  not  add  materially  to  the  expense, 
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and  as  thk  method  had  succeeded  well  mth  him,  he  was  disposed  to  THsefier  it.  The 
essential  point  seemed  to  be  that  the  agents  employed,  shoold,  by  oaieliil  and 
suffidently  prolonged  agitation,  be  brought  into  perfect  contact  with  the  oil.  Itar. 
Maclagan  said  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  perhaps  one  distillati<m  mi^ht  he 
saved  by  adding  the  lima  and  potash  to  the  maxc  of  the  ahnonds  when  the  oil  was 
first  diitiUed.  This  appeared  to  him  a  priori  to  be  unlikely,  from  the  facility  witii 
which  both  the  amygdatin  and  the  emulsin  of  the  bitter  almond  were  acted  on  by 
alkalies,  and  accordingly  he  had  found  on  actual  trial,  that  imder  these  dToumstaaoes, 
no  oil  was  separated,  but  only  an  ammoniacal  liquor  distilled  over. 

Br.  Maclagan  insisted  on  the  absolute  necessity,  wfaatcYer  process  of  purifteatlon 
wa,8  followed,  of  carefully  testiDg  the  product  for  hydrocyanic  add.  This  was  best 
done  by  agitating  the  oil  briricly  with  aqua  potassie,  passing  through  a  wetted  filter, 
and  applying  the  iron  test  in  the  usual  way  to  the  filtrate.  It  was  to  the  neglect  of 
scuffilcient  agitation  with  aqua  potasses  that  he  ascribed  the  fact,  that  in  oil  in  which  no 
hydrocyanic  acid  had  been  detected,  it  had  sometimes  on  subsequent  trials  been  readoiy 
foand.  It  had  been  suggested  that  possibly  the  hydrocyanic  acid  might  not  rea^y 
exist  in  newly  rectified  oil,  but  might  be  re-developed  in  process  of  time.  Dv. 
Maclagan  showed  that  tins  was  not  the  case,  by  a  specimen  of  the  rectified  oil, 
prepared  by  himself  twelve  months  a^go,  still  being  quite  free  from  all  trace  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  inoieover,  not  giving,  under  Lassaigne*s  potassium  test,  any 
trace  of  nitrogen,  without  which,  o£  course,  hydrocyanic  acid  could  not  be  sa- 
developed. 

In  relation  to  the  more  immediate  question,  whether  or  not  the  pure  hydruret  ef 
benzule  was  poisonous,  the  author  recapitulated  the  views  and  oontradiotory. state- 
ments  that  had  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  noticed  the  statenwnt  made  in  the 
posthumous  volume  of  Dr.  Pereira's  Materia  Medicay  on  the  authority  of  Mitsehcrli<^ 
that  the  pure  oil  was  a  i>oison.  He  then  recounted  his  own  experimeals  oa  animals, 
giving,  the  preference  for  this  purpose  to  dogs  over  rabluts,  as  being  Ufsre  fitted  to 
test  the  probable  effects  of  a  poiton  on  the  human  subject.  He  had  experisMBM 
with  both  these  kinds  of  animals.  The  experiments  on  dogs  were  five  in  number. 
These  animals  got  respectively  twenty-five  minims,  3i>  3^*  and  two  of  them  3iu  of 
the  oil,  and  in  no  instance  did  death  or  urgent  symptoms  of  any  kind  occur,  ^i^ht 
vomiting  was  produced  by  the  3ij  ai^d  3iij  doses;  but  the  escape  of  the  animals 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  this,  because  hi  one  after  a  5iij  dose,  vomiting  did  not  occur 
for  twenty-five  minutes;  and  in  another  after  a  similar  quantity,  the  animal,  within 
two  minutes  of  its  vomiting,  passed  urine,  smelling  strongly  of  the  oil,  which  showed 
that  it  had  been  absorbed  into  the  curculation.  It  was  remarkable,  that  in  soeoe  of 
these  experiments,  in  which  the  animals  were  in  no  way  seriiMisly  afiected,  the 
sample  of  oil  furnished  to  him  actually  did  retain  some  hydrocyanic  acid,  as.stmwm 
by  the  iron  test.  It  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  test  could  thus  detect  quantities 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  too  small  to  produce  poisonous  effects. 

Dr.  Maclagan  then  narrated  his  series  of  experiments  upon  rabbits  :^— 

3j.  of  the  oil  not  entirely  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid  produced  no  effect  worthy  ef 
note  for  four  hours,  during  which  the  animal  was  under  observation.  The  rabbit 
was  found  in  apparently  perfect  health  next  momiag,  and  fed  as  usual,  but  died 
after  thirty-nine  hours.    It  was  found  to  have  inflammation  of  both  lungs. 

5ij.  of  the  same  oil  were  given  to  another  rabbit ;  the  animal  fell  on  its  side  in 
eight  minutes,  with  complete  relaxation  of  all  the  muscles,  and  died  in  sixteen 
miimtes,  without  further  approach  to  convulsions  than  some  twitd^ing  of  the  muscles 
of  the  bead  and  neck. 

5ij.  of  another  sample  of  oil,  perfectly  free  from  hydroeyanie  acid,  caused  the 
animal  to  fall  on  its  side  in  ten  minutes,  and  it  was  moribui^  in  nineteen  aunutesw 
Dr.  Maclagan  being  desirous  of  trying  theefiect  of  cold  afiusion,  practised  it  on  this 
rabbit.  It  had  the  effect  of  temporarily  making  the  breathing  slower  and  moie 
regular;  but  the  animal  died  fifty  minutes  after*  taking  the  oil. 

5ij.  of  another  sample  of  oil  prepeved  by  himself,  and  perfectly  free  fromprussio 
acid,  were  given  to  a  strong  buck  rabbit.  No  effect  was  produced  for  twenty 
minutes  ;  it  looked  a  little  dull,  but  reiYived  shortly,  and  remained  quite  w^l  fyf 
four  hours  and  a  half,  during  which  it  was  under  examination,  but  it  died  in  the 
course  of  the  n^ht. 

With  the  urine  of  these  rabbits  Dr.  Maclagan  was  enabled  ta  confinn  theohsei 
tion  of  Wohler  and  Frerichs,  that  the  oil  in  its  passage  through  the  .system 
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eoDTvrted  into  hippunc  acid,  and  if  administered  in  a  lazge  qomtitj,  partly  ] 
qachanged  into  the  urine. 

To  contrast  the  action  of  the  oil  on  raJbbits  with  that  of  other  volatUe  oiiay  the 
imthor  aiade  some  further  eirperiments.  5ij.  of  oil  of  carraway  on  a  dog  produced  n« 
other  efieet  than  slight  Tomiting.  5j.  of  oil  of  doves  on  a  rabbit  gare  rise  to  no 
marked  symptoms  ;  but  when  5ij.  of  oil  of  cloTes  were  given  to  a  rabbit  the  asiimal 
fell  motionless  on  its  side  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  died  in  an  honr  and  a  quarter. 
The  symptoms  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  produced  by  the  rectified  <m1  of 
bitter  almonds,  though  the  fatal  result  was  not  so  speedy. 

Dr.  Maclagan  summed  up  the  eTidenoe  afi<»ded  by  the  experiments  of  himself 
and  others  by  stating  the  following  conclnsions  to  which  he  had  been  led. 

1.  That  the  marked  differewse  between  rectified  and  unrectlfied  oil  shows  that 
the  poisonous  action  of  the  latter  is  essentially  due  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid  which  it 
contains. 

2.  That  the  oil  really  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  doses  of  a  few  drops,  does  not 
act  as  a  poison  on  animals  generally  ;  and  that  the  instances  of  fatal  effects  on  man 
and  animals  from  such  doses  of  unrectified  oU  must  be  referred  entirely  to  the 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

3.  That  experiments  on  rabbita  with  quantities  of  half-ardram  and  under,  in- 
mriably  show  that  if  quite  free  from  prussic  acid,  soch  doses  do  not  cause  fatal 
effects.  But  in  larger  doses  [a  dram  and  upwards]  it  does,  eyen  when  quite  firee  from 
hydrocyanic  add,  prove  fatal  to  rabbits,  but  with  great  variation  in  respect  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  death,  wiiich  variation  is  due  to  the  physiological  pecttUarities  of 
these  animals. 

4.  That  dogs,  whose  organiaation  renders  them  much  better  subjects  for  testing 
the  probable  effects  of  the  substance  on  man,  doses  even  so  large  as  three  drams  ^ 
the  oil,  nearly  or  entirely  free  from  prussic  acid,  produce  no  other  effect  than  a  little 
vomiting,  and  do  not  cause  death  or  even  dangerous  symptoms. 

5.  That  experiment  shows  that  if  this  substance  is  to  be  called  a  poison  at  all,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  no  great  activity  :  but  that  in  reality  it  cannot,  even  on 
the  ground  of  its  effects  on  rabbits,  be  styled  a  poison,  without  including  under  that 
denomination  many  substances,  such  as  oil  of  cloves,  which  cannot  be  regarded  aa 
poisons  in  the  common  sense  acceptation  of  the  term. 

6.  That  the  use  of  the  purified  oil  to  make  flavouring  condiments,  is  open  to  no 
objection  which  would  not  apply  to  ordinary  aromatic  volatile  oils,  and  that  the 
spirituous  solutions  sold,  for  tius  purpose,  if  made  of  properly  purified  oil,  are  not 
dangerous. 

7.  That  since  by  due  care  the  oil  can  be  so  freed  from  hydrocyanic  acid  as  to  de- 
prive it  of  active  poisonous  properties,  great  culpability  will  attach  to  the  sale  of 
preparations  made  with  unrectified  oil. 


Mr.  Mackat  considered  the  paper  now  read  to  be  rerj  valuable,  not  only  to  the 
Members' of  the  Society,  but  as  a  contribution  to  the  scientific  world  at  large,  as 
setting  csMnpletely  at  rest  a  question,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Maclogan'a 
investigation,  had  been  involved  in  obscurity  and  doubt.  He  might  be  allowed  to 
state  shortly  as  a  guide  to  those  parties  who  had  not  yet  experimented  upon  the 
SMnufaeture  of  the  pure  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  the  results  of  his  experience 
in  this  matter.  The  two  methods  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
hydro<granic  acid  from  the  crude  oil,  were :  1st,  distilling  the  oil  with  sulphate 
of  iron  and  potash;  and  2nd,  distilling  from  slaked  lime  and  potash.  He  had  tried 
both,  but  had  not  found  either  of  them  produce  a  perfectly  pure  oil  by  one  distillation. 
In  his  first  experiments  he  used  glass  vessels,  but  found  considerable  difiSculty  in 
applying  heat  suflBcient  to  bring  over  the  oil,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  very 
annoying  bumping  caused  by  the  heavy  materials  in  the*body  of  the  retort.  By  the 
first  process,  the  whole  of  the  product  is  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  this  taking  place, 
and  a  minute  quantity  of  the  Prossian  blue  formed  being  thrown  up,  and  mixing 
with  the  condensed  oil,  anotlior  distiilaitiDn  is  rendered  unavoidable.  He  found  the 
second  process  more  maiiageahle,althoo^  liable  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  same 
flmlt.  Tbe  risk  of  breakage  accompanied  with  the  disposition-  to  bump  in  both  cases, 
suggested  the  following  plan,  which  he  found  easy,  rapid,  and  perfectly  manageable. 
Using. l6oz.  of  tbe  unreotified  commercial  oil,  he  formed  it  into  an  emulsion  with 
i^shly  slaked  quicklime,  and  then  added  24oz.  solution  of  caustic  potash.    These 
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were  put  into  a  large  bottle  with  three  pints  of  water,  and  well  shaken  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  forty-eight  hours  with  repeated  agitation.  This  mixture  was  then 
poured  into  an  ordinary  copper  still,  tinned  inside,  with  a  pewtor  head  and  worm, 
and  eight  pints  additional  water  added.  A  moderate  fire  was  applied,  and  the  oil 
gradually  drawn  over,  with  a  portion  of  the  water.  The  oil  so  produced  had  faint 
traces  of  prussic  acid,  but  a  second  distillation  from  lime  and  potash  rendered  it 
perfectly  pure.  The  water  which  distils  over  with  the  oil  floats  on  its  surface,  and 
has  a  milky  appearance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  small  particles  of  an  oil 
lighter  than  the  true  essential  oil,  and  which  are  floating  about  in  the  water.  The 
heavy  oil  thus  obtained  requires  to  be  kept  under  water,  from  its  liability  to  become 
converted  into  benzoic  acid.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  opinion  that  in  nearly 
every  case  a  second  distillation  would  be  found  necessary  to  free  the  oil  entirely  from 
the  poisonous  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Mr.  Baildon  thought  now  that  the  purification  of  the  bitter  almond  oil  had  beea 
brought  so  prominently  forward,  it  was  probable  that  some  of  the  large  houses  in 
London  would  take  the  matter  up,  and  hereafter  offer  the  oil  only  in  its  rectified  or 
pure  form,  and  free  from  prussic  acid.  He  further  remarked,  that  the  fatal  case  of 
poisoning  from  quintessence  of  ratafia,  showed  the  necessity  which  existed  for  parties 
who  manufactured  such  articles,  being  aware  of  their  properties. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman  to  Dr.  D.  Maclagan  for  his  able 
and  valuable  paper,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Secrktabt  then  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Meeting  the  Fhytological 
Club  in  London,  connected  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  having  shortly 
stated  the  intentions  of  the  Association,  urged  those  parties  who  were  so  disposed, 
to  become  Members,  and  by  their  co-operation  assist  in  carrying  out  thd  objects 
which  the  Club  had  in  view. 
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ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  PHOSPHORUS— (Date  1669—1680.) 

BT  MB.  JOSEPH  INCE. 

"  Whether  the  Phosphorus  Chemicus  be  good  for  something  in  physick,  is 
yet  a  secret;  many  learned  great  men,  that  have  not  too  great  faith  in  Chemistry, 
hold  it  only  for  a  curiosity,  and  say,  if  the  Chymists  had  not  found  out  the 
Phosphorus,  they  would  have  had  but  little  or  nothing  new  to  show  that  is 
extraordinary.'*  So  writes  Ambrose  Godfrey  Hanckwitz,  in  a  pamphlet  called 
Historia  Phosphori  et  Fama ;  and  how  this  new  agent  was  discovered,  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  notice  to  explain.  Godfrey  himself,  just  at  this  period, 
had  had  bitter  experience  in  the  pretented  skill  of  an  alchymist,  who  contrived 
to  live  for  more  than  a  year  at  his  expense.  This  worthy  had  been  sent  over 
from  Holland  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Bojrle  (Godfrey's  master)  with  a  commission 
to  work  out  his  grand  experiments  in  the  laboratory  at  Southampton  Street, 
the  whole  of  which  were  to  be  carefully  reported  at  stated  intervals.  The 
result  was  very  simple ;  he  was  boarded  in  the  house,  had  a  good  salarjr,  and 
did  nothing.  Therefore,  when  the  first  reports  arose  of  a  "  new  self-existing 
fire  " — and  the  alchymists  praised  it  in  lofty  and  mysterious  phrases — we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  Godfrey  despised  the  men,  and  ridiculed  their  methods. 
"  It  is  no  wonder  that  few,  or  the  fewest  of  them  cannot  produce  it,  for  in  truth 
and  fact  it  is  not  a  work  for  gentlemen  and  cabinet  Chymists ;  but  there  is 
required  for  it  an  operator  well  versed  in  fires,  to  whom  its  mechanick  and 
manipulation  is  well  known.  To  me  as  an  operator  are  these  their  high  and 
subtile  notions  too  strong,  and  I  believe  I  must  only  make  phosphorus  still "Ull 
my  life  for  them."  But  there  was  a  greater  man  in  the  field,  and  this  was 
Brandt.  "This  honest  man  now  gave  himself  before  others  the  greatest  trouble, 
without  doubt  many  years,  to  find  the  key  to  the  door  of  the  garden  of  the' 
Hesperic/?«7ns,  and  has  erected  himself  for  that  purpose  a  vulcan  office  in  the  city 
of  Hamburg,  only  the  right  bird  of  Hermes  would  not  be  catched.*'  He  made 
many  experiments  on  the  subject,  but  as  Godfrey  very  properly  says,  "he  should 
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have-  remembered  the  old  story,  '  Oh !  King,  what  thou  seekest  is  in  thyself.* " 
A  delicate  way  of  expressing  that  phosphorus  should  be  made  from  urine. 

But  Brandt  did  not  wander  long,  and  was  enabled  to  produce  "a  dark, 
unctuous,  dawbing  mass,"  which  was  the  first  exhibition  of  phosphorus.  Into 
what  raptures  discoveries  like  this  threw  the  world  at  that  primitive  time,  the 
following  passage  will  show : — "  When  now  such  like  noble  motives,  made  that 
good  old  man,  Brandt,  to  broil  and  to  sweat  much  more  by  his  excrements,  one 
may  easily  guess  how  much  at  that  time  the  whole  heaven  of  Hamburgh  did 
hang  full  of  fiddles,  as  he  brought  forth  out  of  it  a  lumen,  which,  in  the  world, 
is  counted  the  most  perfect  agens  intrinsicum.  There  was  then  cried  nothing 
but  triumph  and  victory  among  the  Chymists.  Those  good  people  erected 
already  in  their  thoughts  so  many  hospitals  and  poor  houses,  that  no  beggar 
should  ever  more  molest  any  man  in  the  streets,  made  great  legacies,  and  pious 
causes,  and  what  not  else." 

A  new  light  had  jevidently  been  thrown  on  the  subject,  and  they  made  the 
most  of  it. 

The  alchymists  joined  in  their  congratulations.  Their  views  on  the  matter 
were  rather  peculiar.  "Besides  the  other  alchymists  did  encourage  him  yet 
more,  and  desisted  not  to  make  him  believe  how  this  was  that  same  fiery  ^host 
of  Moses  that  in  the  beginning  moved  upon  the  water,  yea  his  splendid  shining 
face :  the  fiery  pillar  in  the  desert,  that  secret  fire  of  the  altar  wherewith  Moses 
burned  the  golden  calf,  before  he  strewed  it  upon  the  fire,  and  made  it  potable." 
The  first  person  who  gained  any  knowledge  of  the  new  production  was  Dr.  Kraft, 
who  gave  Brandt  200  dollars  for  a  specimen,  "  for  him  to  make  remonstrances 
thereof  to  princes ;"  and  next  Kunckell.  Both  these  two  made  it.  But  up  to 
this  period  it  was  totally  unpresentable,  "  because  the  unctuous  dawbing  oyliness 
was  not  yet  accurately^  separated  from  it,  and  without  doubt  it  was  very  stioking, 
■and  therefore  unpleasant,  until  Boyle  gave  directions  to  his  Chemist,  Mr.  Bilger, 
to  produce  it,  and  then  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Godfrey  to  prepare  it  for  him. 
But  Godfrey  *'  had  heard  of  battles,"  and  long  before  Mr.  Bilger  could  ^ive  him 
his  instructions,  sent  one  ounce  of  it,  pure  ^*  right  glacial,"  as  we  have  it  at  this 
day. 

This  present  Boyle  received  "  with  much  satisfaction,"  and  well  he  might,  for 
although  all  that  had  been  made  had  been  praised  on  every  side,  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  had  performed  experiments  with  it  in  presence  of  the  renowned 
Leipnitz,  ^'  whom  this  new  lumen  did  enlighten  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  wrote 
extraordinary  Latin  poems  upon  it ;"  still  (says  the  contented  Hanckwitz),  "  the 
same  with  our  solid  prepared  phosphorus  was  no  more  to  be  compared  to  ours 
than  chalk  to  cheese,  for  that  of  Brandt  remained  only  in  such  a  confused  form 
together,  as  a  chaos.'*  Godfirey  now  made  a  tour  through  Holland,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  not  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  to  discover  something 
new  about  *'  that  marvellous  lumen,"  and  we  have  known  some  modern  Chemists 
travel  on  the  continent  with  equally  extended  views,  though  on  a  minor  scale. 
But  nowhere  could  he  find  anything  prepared  like  his  own,  not  even  in  France ; 
for  "  had  not  France  two  renowned  Chymists,  the  learned  Homberg  and  Mons. 
Lemeric  ?  And  notwithstanding  the  French  nation  is  of  great  ingenuity,  activity, 
and  penetration,  yet  we  find  not  in  their  writings,  nor  by  private  correspondence, 
this  nne  product  in  quantity :  nay,  not  at  all  that  I  can  hear  of."  The  con- 
clusion to  be  arrived  at  is  certainly  this,  that  Brandt  was  the  first  to  discover 
phosphorus  and  Godfrey  the  first  to  make  it.  His  studies  were  not  fatal  to  his 
health,  for  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  bequeathed  the  light  of  other  days 
as  a  legacy  to  his  sons. 

Of  the  exact  process  by  which  it  was  produced  there  is  no  mention  made  in 
any  of  Godfrey's  accounts.  His  son  seems  to  have  felt  an  hereditary  horror  at 
divulging  the  important  secret,  as  the  following  passage  will  show:  "As  to  the 
phosphorus  made  of  urine  caUed  KunckeU's,  we  have  it  described  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Boyle,  Mons.  Homberg,  and  others.  But  I  shall  beg  to  be  excused  for  not 
discovering  the  process  how  I  prepare  it,  or  from  giving  any  farther  light  into 
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its  production  than  what  was  done  bj"  my  father  before  the  Bojal  Society,  in  the 
year  1783.  Because  I  am  now  the  only  person  in  Bnrope,  or  at  least  in 
England,  that  can  produce  any  quantity  of  it.  And^  since  it  is  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  amazement,  and  diversion,  more  than  of  serrree  towards  the  preserra- 
tion  of  health  to  mankind,  I  am  still  the  more  excusable  to  conceal  my  method 
and  to  keep  it  a  secret,  that  I  may  hare  the  reward  due  to  me,  for  discoyering  a 
better  way  of  preparing  it,  and  also  for  my  trouble  and  expense,  ^ich  is  not  a 
little.*^  Cautious  and  quiet  old  gentieman — had  he  lived  in  ^er  times  he 
would  have  vended  it  as  a  patent  medicine,  and  left  the  receipt  to  his  widow,  as 
a  sort  of  soothing  syrup.  Fortunately,  thanks  to  the  old  engraving  on  the 
subject,  and  the  orig^al  furnaces,  we  are  not  mudi  in  the  daric  as  to  the 
mystery.  It  was  prepared  hj  slowljr  evaporating  urine  down  to  the  consatence 
of  ho^ey,  and  submitting  tins  to  distillation  in  a  retort  enclosed  in  a  bride: 
furnace ;  it  was  subsequently  purified  as  follows :  "  In  the  rectification  of  phos- 
phorus the  neck  of  the  retort  should  be  covered  with  tin,  in  order  to  retain  the 
heat,  and  its  nozzel  should  be  immerged  in  water,  and  occasionally  a  little 
inflammable  air  should  be  introduced  into  the  retort  to  prevent  absorption  of 
water,  which  would  infallibly  burst  the  vessels.  The  air  is  also  useful,  being 
one  of  the  component  parts  of  phosphorus.  Four  parts  of  phosphorus,  and  one 
of  charcoal  thus  distilled  makes  phosphorus.^^ 

It  is  more  than  strange  that  a  discovery  which  evidently  caused  so  great  a 
sensation  should  have  led  to  so  few  practical  results.  For  although  many  uses 
are  assigned  to  it  in  books,  its  actual  employment  is  very  limited.  Phosphorus 
is  no  longer  at  our  fingers'  ends  in  matches,  and  as  a  safe  remedy  in  fevers, 
nervous  affections,  hemorrhage,  and  gout,  it  has  almost  passed  away.  It  need 
not  be  stated  that  the  mode  of  its  preparation  was  long  since  changed  by 
Pelletier,  Fourcroy,  and  others.  I  believe,  after  all,  its  greatest  efficacy  is  dis- 
played in  that  celebrated  compound  phosphorus  paste.  To  this  1  can  add  my 
Conal  experience.  We  have  a  Idtchen,  a  fair  average  specimen,  beii^  a 
^  py  medium  between  the  choleraic  and  the  gnmd.  The  floor  was  thkk  with 
beetles,  in  one  compact  black  mass.  But  fiallowing  the  guidance  of  the  Journal, 
little  pellets  of  the  paste  were  strewed  about,  and  the  next  morning  the  whole 
colony  had  disappeared ;  all  but  one  solitary  individual,  who  seemed  deep  in 
thought,  and  was  possibly  musing  on  the  danger  of  venturing  out  to  evening 
balls.  But  there  is  one  application  of  phosphorus,  now  considerably  rcvrved, 
idiich  should  not  be  omitted,  namely,  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The 
difficulty  consists  in  its  solution,  and  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  subject  may 
be  found  in  the  Jovmal  de  Ffiarmacie,  October,  18*4.    Two  forms  are  given: 

Phosphorus,  gr;  iv. 

Sulphuric  ether,  Jj, 
n. 

Phosphorus,  one  jpsxt. 

Olive  oil,  thirty  parts. 
The  essential  oils  are  said  to  dissolve  it,  in  the  proportion  of  six  grains'  to  an 
ounce,  but  one  thing  must  be  guarded  against,  none  of  these  solutions  are  per- 
manent. 

After  repeated  trials  I  find  thsfc  one  grain  to  an  ounce  in  oil,  and  two  grains 
to  an  ounce  in  ether,  &c.,  can  only  be  rdied  upon.    Most  persons  know  tiie 
prescription  of  the  author  of  The  Fallacies  offfie  Faetdiy : 
R        Riosphori,  gr.  ss. 

Ol.  succini,  f  ss.     m. 
Still  the  only  reliable  solvent  for  phosphorus  is  chlorofomir.     Surely  any  plan 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  insane  must  possess*  the  deepest  interest,  and  ft  is 
worth  a  trial  to  endeavour  to  alter  the  sad  state^of  one  no  aptly  deseiibed  1^  the 
^loet: 

**•  A  wandering  bark  upen-whose  ] 
ML  stansiof  iiaaflPen  ezeq 
31,  Sottthantpem  jS^£<f,  Canent  &ardtm 


ON  MILDEW. 

BT  r.  CBACS  CALYBBT,  SSQ. 

BfT-atteniioii  has  been  at  Tartous  times  drawn  to  fabrics  wbich  had  become 
mildewed  after  haymg  been  kept  for  a  short  time,  or  more  frequently,  when  they 
have  be^i  shipped  to  warm  and  moist  climates,  as  those  of  South  America  or 
East  Indies,  wnich  are  so  favourable  to  ciTptogramic  vegetation.  The  produe- 
tion  of  mildew  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  manufaeturers  who  are  en* 
gaged^  in  producing  goods  for  foreign  markets,  as  not  only  affecting  their  pecu* 
niary  interests,  but  also  as  injuring  the  reputation  of  their  goods  in  such  markets. 
I  am  well  aware  that  sometimes  the  Uame  does  not  rest  with  the  manu-- 
iKCturer,  bleacher,  or  finisher,  but  with  the  firm  from  wideh  they  receive  c»rder&; 
as  they  are  called  upon  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  goods  from  a  certain 
weight  of  silk,  which  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  ultimate  wear  of  the  fabrics. 
It  is  a  fact  that  thousands  of  pieces  of  silk  have  during  the  autumn  and  wiater 
become  covered  with  a  white  mildew,  which,  when  allowed  to  remain,  stained  the 
fabric  pennaneDtly.  It  is,  for  example^  a  common  practice  for  a  silk*dyer  to 
receive  16  ois.  of  raw  silk,  which  he  has  to  deprive  of  43^ozs.  of  gum  before  he 
can  dye  it,  and  then  he  is  expected  to  return  Irom  32  to  d6  ozs.  of  black  silk, 
thus  adding  24  ozs.  of  stuff  to  the  12  ozs.  of  genuine  silk ;  and  what  renders 
this  pftotlce  still  mcore  blamable  is  that  a  portion  of  these  24  ozs.  is  glue  or 
gelatine,  a  substance  which  enters  rapidily  into  decomposition  and  mildews.  I 
would  ask  how  such  silk  can  resist  wear  and  tear  ?  And  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  su^  an  amount  of  matter  will  not  enter  into  decomposition  when  exposed 
to  damp  ?  It  is  well  known  in  the  trade  that  cotton  goods  are  liable  to  suuilar 
deterioration.  Fustians  for  example  are  highly  charged  with  bone  size;  some  of 
these  fustians  I  have  found  to  contain  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  per  cent, 
of  foreign  matter,  of  which  bone  size  was  the  chief  ingredient.  Here  asain  we 
have  an  animal  matter  disposed  to  ferment,  and  thus  to  produce  that  mildew  so 
common  in  this  daas  of  goods..  The  pungent  odour  of  the  room  where  the 
fustian  goods  are  stored  shows  that  decomposition  is  already  active.  I  regret 
to  say  that  fustian  is  not  the  only  class  of  cotton  manufactures  which  contains 
heterogeneous  matters,  white  calicoes  are  often  highly  weighted.  I  have  some 
which  my  analysis  proved  to  contain  nine  per  cent,  of  mineral  matters  and  nine 
per  cent,  of  vegetawe  matter,  or,  to  use  a  more  explanatory  term,  "  qfsourjioury^ 
that  is  to  say,  wheat  fiour  wluch  has  been  placed  m  large  vessels  wit£  water,  and 
allowed  to  ferment,  and  thereby  generate  the  germ  of  ultimate  decay  or  disease. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  such  practice  should  not  be  followed,  and  that  such 
stiffening  should  be  rejected  as  well  as  rice  flour,  and  only  starch  or  farina  flour 
used  for.  the  purposes^  as  they  contain  no  azotised  substances,  which  generally 
&cilitates  fermentation.  To  give  an  idea  with  what  rapidity  mildew  is  capable 
of  bein^  produced^  I  succeeded  lately  in  generating  it  in  candanas  cloth,  in  the 
space  of  six  or  seven  days,  by  simply  moistening  some  pieces,  and  placing  them 
in  an  obscure  and  warm  spot.  Ihis  rapid  production  was  so  much  more 
interesting,  as  the  goods  were  finished  with  only  ground  rice.  I  have  often 
observed  printed  cabco  which  had  become  mildewed,  and  no  doubt  the  principal 
cause  was,  that  rice  or  sour  flour  had  been  used  in  the  finishing  processes. 

Dr.  Henry  Brown,  of  Manchester,  who  has  had  the  kindness  to  examine  for 
me  some  of  the  mildews  imder  the  microscope,  states :  ^*  That  there  were  several 
collections  of  fibres  and  granules  between  the  crossed  threads  of  the  cloth, 
which  exactly  resembled  the  flacci  and  sporules  of  the  fungus  which  he  had 
frequently  seen  on  the  surface  of  mucilage  that  bad  been  kept  some  time." 

Ibelieve  all  these  remarks  woidd  be'of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  trade, 
if  I  were  .not  to.  publish  here  the  materials  I  have  found  to  prevent  or  inmede 
the  production  of  mildews^  and  these  I  ^ve  with  perfect  confidence,  as  they  have 
been  applied  in  manufactures^,  and  have  proved  successftd.  To  prevent  size 
mixed  with  flour  from  beconiing  mildewed,  I  add  about  thfee  parts  of  sulphate 
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of  anc  to  one  hundred  parts  of  flour,  and  then  add  to  every  gallon  of  the  latter 
one  ounce  of  arsenious  acid,  previously  to  the  pieces  being  passed  to  the  siie. 
As  to  the  mildew  on  silk,  a  silk  manufacturer  of  Manchester  has  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  cured  such  disease  by  a  process  which  I  discovered  at  the  time, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  published.  I  shall  complete  these  remarks  on  mildew 
by  stating  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  pack  goods  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  abo  that  the  present  gerieral  mode  of  packing  is  not .  sufficient  to  protect 
them  from  external  dirt  or  moisture,  for  I  have  found  in  several  instances  in 
which  goods  were  returned  from  abroad,  that  the  stains  which  were  upon  them 
did  not  come  from  mildew,  but  from  dirt  or  colouring  matter  which  had  pene- 
«trated  through  the  packing,  which  latter  consbted  of  paddng-cloth,  oilcloth, 
and  folds  of  paper.  Therefore,  a  better  mode  of  protecting  goods  to  be  sent 
abroad  should  be  adopted. 

Manchester,  17 ih  November,  1853. 

IMPORTATION  OF  WURRUS  (CAPILA-PODIE  DYE  OF  AINSLIE.) 

A  PEW  days  since  we  observed  in  the  hands  of  a  drug-broker  in  the  city,  a 
sample  of  this  substance,  of  which  one  chest,  imported  from  Bombay,  was 
'offered  for  sale  as  Dragon's  Blood, 

Wurrus  is  a  brick-red  powder,  collected  from  the  seed-vessels  of  a  euphor- 
biaceous  tree,  Rottlera  tinctoria,  Koxb.,  occurring  in  Arabia,  Eastern  Africa,  and 
in  various  parts  of  India.  It  is  used  in  these  countries  as  a  dye  for  silk,  and 
is  also  administered  internally  as  a  remedy  in  cutaneous  disorders.*  Examination 
with  a  good  lens  and  solution  in  alcohoi,  readily  distinguish  it  from  Dragon's 
Blood,  which  is  sometimes  brought  to  Europe  in  the  state  of  powder. 

ON  VOLUMETRICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Thekb  appears  to  have  been  recently  a  very  general  tendency  among  chemists 
to  develope  a  method  of  quantitative  determination,  which  ^though  by  no 
nieans  new,  has  hitherto  been  little,  or  at  least,  only  partially  cultivated.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  this  method  is,  that  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  for 
collecting  and  weighing  the  compound,  in  which,  according  to  the  ordmary 
method,  the  substance  to  be  determined  is  separated,  by  substituting  for  the 
operation  of  weighing  a  definite  compound  of  the  substance,  the  observation  of 
the  quantity  of  an  appropriate  reagent  requisite  to  form  a  definite  compound 
with  that  substance.  The  necessary  quantity  of  the  determinative  reagent  is 
ascertained  by  the  measurement  of  a  solution  of  known  centigrade  value,  whence 
the  term  of  volumetiical  determination.  Thus  the  principle  upon  which  the 
method  is  based,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  weight  determination,  it  is 
an  application  of  the  law  of  definite  combining  proportions. 

The  first  idea  of  this  method  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Richtpr  on  neutral  saline  solutions,  which  led  the  way  to  the  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination.  But  while  the  demonstration  of  those 
laws  absorbed  the  attention  of  chemists  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  progress  should  be  made  in  perfecting  the 
method  until  afrer  the  validity  of  those  laws  had  been  established,  and  our 
acquaintance  with  them  had  advanced  beyond  the  hypothetical  stage.  The  use  of 
the  balance  was  the  only  trustworthy  means  of  deciding  this  question,  and  thus  the 
means  of  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  laws  became  by  custom  and  precedence 
the  medium  of  their  application  in  analytical  operations.  The  while  chemistry 
was  in  its  nonage,  when  its  utility  and  application  in  the  arts  were  almost 
unthought  of,  the  method  of  weight  determination  satisfied  all  the  scientific 
requirements  of  precision  and  certainty,  but  when  the  approximative  determi- 
nation of  certain  substances  became  a  daily  desideratum  m  the  factory  and  in 
commercial  transactions,  the  time  occupied  by  an  analysis  became  as  much  an 

*  See  also  Pharm.J<fwm,,  voL  zii.,  pp.  386, 589. 
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dement  of  its  yalue  as  accuracy.  The  apparatus  for  weight  determination, 
the  operations  it  involves,  and  the  possible  sources  of  error  in  unpractised  hands, 
were  likewise  obstacles  to  its  adoption.  Thus  a  practical  want  gave  rise  to  the 
introduction  of  the  volumetrical  method,  which  requires  very  simple  apparatus 
and  manipulation,  and  which  has  now  received  very  general  application. 

The  firet  volumetrical  processes,  introduced  by  Cescroizilles,  and  improved 
by  Gay  Lussac,  under  the  name  of  alkalimetry  and  acidimetry,  are  sufficiently 
well  known,  as  are  the  various  methods  of  chlorimetry  and  their  application  to 
the  valuation  of  other  substances,  as  manganese,  &c.  Within  the  last  few 
months,  the  introduction  of  the  volumetrical  method  has  been  enriched  and 
improved  by  a  great  number  of  new  and  improved  prcfcesses,  as  well  as  apparatus, 
some  of  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  volumetrical  determination  of  silver  or  chlorine,  which  in  the  form  given 
to  it  by  Gay  Lussac  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  valuation  of  alloys,  loses 
some  of  its  value,  since  it  requires  that  the  percentage  of  the  element  shoidd  be 
known  approximatively,  but  tnis  limited  applicability  nas  been  obviated  by  Level* 
through  a  very  ingenious  modification.  When  a  solution  of  alkaline  chloride  is 
poured  upon  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  silver,  there  are  formed 
chloride  of  silver  and  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  the  alkali.  Consequently,  when  < 
a  solution' of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  centigrade  value  is  added  to  a  solution 
containing  alkaline  chloride  and  phosphate,  there  cannot  be  any  permanent 
ormation  of  phosphate  of  silver  until  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  has  combined 
with  silver.  This  point  is  then  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  precipitate 
(phosphate  of  silver)  communicating,  after  shaking,  a  faint  but  permanent 
yellow  tinge  to  the  precipitate. 

Upon  the  same  principle  he  effects  the  determination  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
mixing  with  the  solution  of  a  known  weight  of  the  substance,  a  few  drops  of  a. 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  then  adding  from  a  burette  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  of  known  centigrade  value.  In  both  cases,  it  must 
be  ascertained  beforehand,  that  the  salts  to  be  examined  do  not  contain  any 
substance  besides  chlorine  or  sulphuric  acid,  which  might  be  precipitated  by 
the  test  solution. 

An  improvement  in  the  chlorimetric  process  with  arsenious  acid,  has  been 
made  by  Fenot,  f  which  admits  of  the  observation  of  the  exact  point  when  a 
sufficiency  of  the  test-liquid  has  been  added.  He  effects  this  by  means  of  a  test- 
paper,  saturated  with  iodide  of  sodium  and  starch.  The  test-liquid  is  added  to 
the  solution  of  a  known  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime,  until  it  no  longer  produces 
a  blue  colour  on  the  test-paper.  Li  this  way  the  arsenious  acid  process  is 
rendered  superior  to  any  other  in  practical  value. 

The  cyanometrical  processes  of  Fordos  and  Gelis  by  means  of  iodine,  and 
that  of  Brunnquell  %  by  means  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  have  already  been 
described  in  this  Journal.  The  latter  appears  to  be  one  admirably  calculated  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  would  likewise  seem  from  ita 
more  general  applicability,  to  possess  a  considerable  advantage  over  some  other 
cvanometrical  methods ;  for  instance,  that  of  Lieshing,  §  which  relates  specially  to 
the  red  prussiate  of  potash.  Not  the  least  merit  of  Brunnqueirs  memoir,  is  th& 
adoption  of  a  very  happy  method  of  ascertaining  the  point  at  which  a  sufficiency 
of  the  test-liquid  has  been  added.  It  is  this  alone  that  renders  the  process  of 
any  practical  value ;  it  widens  the  f  ange  of  the  volumetrical  method,  and  brings 
withm  it  at  least  a  great  number  of  reactions,  the  products  of  which,  like  the 
Prussian  blue  formed  in  BrunnquelFs  process,  are  of  an  intense  colour,  and 
remain  suspended  in  the  liquid  for  a  considerable  time. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  volumetrical  method  at  present 
that  the  processes  are  too  special,  the  determinations  being  made  in  most  cases 
by  means  of  particular  test-solutions,  which  are  applicable  to  only  one  substance 

*  Ghem.  Gaz.  Oct.  1858.  f  Chem.  Gaz.  Jane,  la^a, 

X  Phann.  Joorn.,  Nov.  1853.  §  Chem.  Gaz.,  April,  185IL 
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and  which  axe  not  always  of  so  daraUe  a  likture  at  ta  admit  of  their  being  k€^ 
for  anj  time  without  danger  of  alteration  in  th«r  oenttgrade  Talne.  Indeed^ 
the  method  has  not  as  yet  been  in  any  degree  systematiK^,  and  although  theve 
can  be  no  donbt  that  eren  in  its  most  perfisct  form  a  comdderable  Tariety  of 
test-liquids  will  be  necessary  for  the  determination  of  different  substances,  tiiere 
is  still  good  reason  to  behere  that  the  number  may  be  much  reduced  by 
dassifying  the  reactions  by  means  of  whidi  the  determinations  are  ^fbcted,  ana 
then  selecting  a  reagent  of  such  general  applicability  as  to  serre  for  the  valttatimi 
of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  substances. 

Avery  important  advance  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  Bunsen*with 
regard  to  tibat  dass  of  reactions  in  which  an  oxidation  or  reduetion  takes  place. 
Starting  from  a  recognition  of  the  capabilities  of  the  method  and  the  aoove* 
named  technical  defects,  he  has  proposed  to  himself  the  task  of  sabstitoting  for 
a  number  of  processes,  one,  relatmg  to  several  substances  and  at  the  same  time 
possessing  considerable  accurapy  and  facility  of  execution. 

The  principle  involved  in  his  process  is  the  liberation  of  a  quantity  of  iodilke 
equivalent  to  the  substance  to  be  determined,  and  the  determination  of  the  iodine 
by  means  of  sulphurous  add.  The  reaction  between  these  two.  substanoas  is 
eamessed  thus—  I,  HO,  SO^HL  SOt. 

By  this  process  and  with  the  same  test-liquids  he  determines  quantitativdy 
mixtures  and  compounds  of  iodine,  chlorine,  bromine,  diiorites,  hypochlorites) 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphites,  cbromates,  chlorates,  arsenites;  the  peroxides 
of  iron,  manganese,  lead,  nickel,  &c.;  protoxide  of  iron,  &c. 

For  these  analyses  three  test-liquids  are  required;  one  contaimng  0.0060 
grm.  of  iodine  for  each  degree  (0.5  cub.  cent.)  of  ihe  burette ;  another  con* 
taining  0.03  of  sulphurous  add  to  100  of  water ;  and  a  third  containing  about 
1  ffrm.  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  in  10  cub.  cent,  of  water* 

When  it  is  required  to  determine  the  percentage  of  iodine  contained  in  tke 
commerdal  substance,  or  the  (Quantity  liberated  by  some  previous  reaetioB,  it -la 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  it  not  already  in  solution,  and  a 
measured  quantity  of  the  sulphurous  add  solution  added  until  the  brown  ookur* 
of  the  iodine  disappears  perfectly.  To  effect  this  an  excess  of  the  add  is 
required,  and  this  excess  must  then  be  determined  by  mixing  the  liquid  with  a 
little  starch  solution,  and  then  adding  the  iodine  test-fi^uid  from  a  burette  until 
a  blue  colour  begins  to  appear.  After  this  the  quantity  of  iodine  required  to 
decompose  a  measure  of  the  sulphurous  add  liquid  must  be  ascertained,  and 
from  these  data  it  is  ea^  to  calculate  the  rec^uired  result. 

Hypochlorates  are  valued  according  to  this  method  by  mixing  a  solution  of  a 
known  weight  of  the  salt  with  the  solution  of  iodide  of  jDOtassium,  and  adding 
hydrochloric  add  until  a  slight  acid  reaction  is  caused.  The  iodine  separated  is 
then  detennined  volumetrically,  and  thence  the  restdt  calculated. 

Besides  a  very  great  number  of  substances  which  effect  the  liberati<m  of 
chorine,  those  substances  which  are  readily  and  completely  oxidiised  by  chlorine 
likewise  come  within  the  range  of  this  method.  The  substance  is  heated  witii  a 
known  we^ht  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  strong  hydrochloric  add^  and 
the  chlorine,  of  which  three  equivalents  are  disenei^ed  for  every  two  equiva* 
lentsof  chromic  aeid,  passed  into  the  solution  or  iodide  of  potassium.  The 
quantity  of  iodine  liius  indirectly  liberated  by  means  of  a  known  wdght  of  the 
chromato  is  detennined  volumetrically,  and  gives  by  a  simple  calcuhi^on'the 
pereentage  of  chromic  add. 

AmoDg  those  who  have  &ected  their  attmliim  to  this  subject  is  Mohr;  He 
has  introduced  several  improvements  into  those  determinations  induded  under 
tbe  terms  of  alkalknetry  and  aeidimetiy,  as  wdl  as  a  new  form  of  bmrette.  fie 
replaces  the  sulphuric  add  hiCherto  used  by  oxalic  aeid,  a  subetance  which,  in  the 
crystallized  form  with  tln^ee  equivalents  of  water,  is' very  definite,  easily  obtaaied^ 
and  not  liable  to  undergo  any  alteration.  Hie  test-solution  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  one  equivalent  <rfthe  acid  in  a  litre  of  water, 
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The  corresponding  alkaline  solution  which  he  employs  is  caustic  soda,  which 
he  has  found  on  the  whole  preferable  to  ammonia.  It  la  made  of  such  centigiade 
value  as  ip  saturate  an  equal  volume  of  the  test-acid.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
absorbtion  of  carbonic  acid  by  this  solution,  it  is  preserved  in  a  vessel  closed  by 
a  cork,  through  which  is  inserted  an  ordinary  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  finely  powdered  caustic  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda.  Mohr 
states  that  this  plan  is  far  more  efiectual  than  the  use  of  ground  stoppers,  and  he 
applies  it  likewise  to  the  preservation  of  his  stock  of  caustic  alkalies,  earths,  &c. 
The  freedom  of  the  alkalme  solution  from  carbonic  acid  is  important,  for  other- 
wise the  change  of  colour  from  red  to  blue  in  the  litmus  is  less  marked  and 
sudden. 

Mohr  applies  this  process  to  the  analysis  of  the  compound  ethers.  Thus,  if  it 
is  required  to  determine  the  value  of  acetic  ether,  which  may  contain  alcohol 
and  ordinary  ether,  a  quantity  of  the  elher  is  weighed,  mixed  with  tincture  of 
litmus;  when  free  acid  is  present  its  quantitjr  is  determined  with  the  alkaline 
test-liquid;  then  a  measured  excess  of  this  li(][uid  added,  and  the  whole  digested 
in  a  strong  well-closed  vessel  in  water,  which  is  gradually  heated  to  212^  F.  In 
about  half  an  hour  the  ether  is  perfectly  decomposed  and  the  liquid  is  still  blue. 
The  quantity  of  alkali  remaining  unsaturated  is  then  determined  with  the  test- 
acid,  and  this  deducted  from  the  quantity  added  in  the  first  instance,  gives  the 
equivalent  to  the  acetic  acid  of  the  ether. 

The  modified  form  of  burette  has  been  adopted  on  account  of  practical  disad- 
vantages attending  the  use  of  Gay  Lussac^s.    With  this  latter  instrument  the 
quantity  of  test-liquid  added  cannot  be  observed 
during  the  flow,  and  the  addition  of  small  quan- 
tities is  very  difficult  after  the  liquid  has  been 
^owed  to  run  back. 

After  a  number  of  trials  with  istop-eecks,  Mohr 
was  at  last  led  to  give  the  preference  to  a  form 
of  instrument  of  which,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Griffin,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  drawing. 
It  consists  of  a  tube  of  moderate  diameter,  con- 
tracted at  the  lower  extremity  and  graduated. 
To  the  contracted  portion  of  the  tube  is  fitted  a 
small  piece  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  tube,  fur- 
nished with  a  small  spout  made  of  glass  tube. 
The  place  of  a  cock  is  supplied  by  a  wire  bent  at 
right  angles  in  opposite  directions  and  furnished 
at  the  ends  with  knobs,  so  that  when  these  are 
pressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb  the  part 
of  the  wire  which  closes  the  caoutchouc  tube  is 
opened,  and  the  liquid  in  the  burette  allowed  to 
flow  or  drop  as  naaj  be  desired;  The  volume  of 
test-liquid  used  is  mdicated  by  the  difference  of 
level  on  the  burette  at  the  comonenoement  and 
end  of  the  ei^riment. 

This  instrument,  called  by  Mohr*  a  pressure- 
cock,  is  by  no  means  oosdy ;  it  may  be .  adapted 
to  syphons,  and  used  for  various  other  purposes. 
The  burette  constructed. with  it  renderfrail'idnda 
of  voJmnetrical  determinations  very  easjr,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  means  of  it  tlie* 
pluamaceutist  will  in  many,  instances  be  enabled 
to  make  very  advantageous  applications  of  this 
method  to  the  valuation  of  the . various,  commer^ 
dal  substances  and  medimal  ps^fwrstioBS  with 
which  he  haa  to  da 
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A  NEW  AND  SIMPLE  FORM  OF  ELECTRICAL  MACHINE. 


The  following  is  a  description  of  an  electrical  machine  which  I  have  lately 
constructed,  and  which  I  believe  has  the  following  advantages  over  those  ; 
generally  in  use :  it  may  be  made  entirely  by  the  amateur  himself,  of  cheap  and 
easily  managed  materials ;  it  is  not  liable  to  breakage,  no  glass  being  used  ; 
should  any  part  be  damaged,  it  may  be  easily  repaired,  and  if  Kept  secured  from 
the  dust,  it  is  always  ready  for  use,  as  it  does  not  require  the  drying  which  glass 
machines  need,  I  have  frequently  used  the  small  one  I  have  made,  when  thfr 
barometer  stood  at  "  Change,"  in  a  room  where  fire  was  never  lit,  and  procured 
a  ready  supply  of  electricity. 

A  B,  figs.  1  and  2,  are  the  wooden  stand  and  supports  of  the  machine ;  C  the 
axle,  which  is  triangular,  made  of  wood,  covered  with  gutta  percha  and  resin ; 
D  D  are  circular  plates,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  quarter-inch  thick, 
with  a  triangular  hole  in  the  centre,  so  that  they  may  slide  easily  on  the  axle, 
and  made  of  two  parts  resin  and  one  part  gutta  percha,  melted  in  an  oven  and 
well  mixed.  These  plates  will  perhaps  be  rather  troublesome  to  make,  a» 
moisture  must  be  avoided,  and  it  will  be  difficult  in  rolling  them  out,  to  prevent 
the  material  sticking  to  the  roller,  but  after  a  little  practice  and  patience,  the 
operator  will  understand  his  material;  an  addition  of  about  one- tenth  of  white 
wax  makes  it  more  workable,  but  it  appears  also  to  make  it  more  brittle.  The 
number  of  these  plates  may  of  course  vary ;  E  E  are  pieces  of  the  same  com- 
position, fixed  to  the  uprights  A,  to  receive  G  G,  four  stout  brass  wires.  No.  & 
or  8,  to  carry  the  rubbers  fig.  8,  which  are  placed  between  the  plates ;  the  part 
H  is  made  of  wood,  and  cut  in  the  manner  represented,  so  thii,t  they  may  be 
placed  on  the  wires  or  removed  without  disturbing  the  plates,  and  yet  not  be 
moved  by  the  revolution  of  the  machine.  The  cushion  T  is  made  of  six  or  eight 
folds  of  very  soft  flannel,  covered  with  cat  or  rabbit  skin.  I  intend  trying 
mole  skins,  which  if  equally  excitable,  will  be  preferable,  as  having  a  short  and 
soft,  yet  tough  fur.  Fig.  5  is  a  piece  of  the  composition  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  to  allow  the  axle  to  revolve  freely,  and  the  comers  are  cut  away  to  allow 
it  to  slide  between  the  four  rubber  wires ;  1 1  are  two  wooden  screws  working 
in  E  between  the  wires,  which  pressing  against  fig.  5,  screw  up  the  whole  of  the 
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plates  and  rabbers  so  as  to  prodace  the  necessary  friction;  KK  are  solid 
cylinders,  made  of  eqnal  quantities  of  gutta  percha  and  shellac,  and  adapted  to 
the  pieces  E  £,  to  support  the  conductors  P,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  in 
^g,  4  (they  are  omitted  in  fig.  1) ;  P  is  made  of  sheet  copper  or  brass,  bent  into  a 
cjlindrical  shape,  but  with  a  slit  of  a  quarter-inch  left  open  ;  the  ends  are  made 
of  wood,  or  the  composition,  and  supported  on  two  wires  passing  through  ^e 
conductors;  one  of  tiiese  wires  goes  also  throush  K,  the  other  wire  rests  against 
K,  so  as  to  allow  the  conductors  to  be  remoyed  from  their  plkces  easily.  The 
collectors  M  are  made  of  small  copper  wire,  and  slide  upon  the  wires  uiat  pass 
through  the  conductors.  The  part  I^  is  made  of  yery  thin  brass,  jagged  so  as  to 
present  a  series  of  points  at  the  sides  of  the  plates ;  this  brass  is  coyered  with 
gutta  percha,  shown  in  section  as  large  as  is  required,  fig.  6,  where  S  represents 
3ie  brass.  The  ^tta  percha  seryes  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  the  brass 
from  scratching  the  plates,  and  preyenting  the  escape  of  the  electricity  from  the 
points ;  it  is  easily  shaped  in  a  wooden  mould. 

Dunster^  Somerset^  I4th  November^  1858.  W.  Stmons. 


ON  CREOSOTE. 

BT  y.  GORUP  BBSAITEZ. 


This  substance,  which  since  the  time  of  its  discoyery  has  rarely  been  the  suliject 
of  scientific  inyestigation,  has  recently  been  studied  by  the  author.  Our  acquaint- 
ance with  its  chemiod  history  has  always  been  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  became 
much  more  confused  when  it  was  ascertained  that  phenylic  acid  possessed  characters 
whose  resemblance  to  those  of  creosote  was  so  great  as  to  suggest  the  opinion  that 
they  were  really  identical,  and  that  the  differences  presented  by  the  substances 
bearing  these  names  were  owing  only  to  accidental  admixtures.  This  yiew  has 
gradually  gained  acceptance  among  chemists,  and  finds  a  considerable  support  in  the 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  creosote  of  commerce  at  the  present  time  is  no  other 
than  an  impure  phenylic  acid.  Gmelin*  has  imconditlonally  adopted  this  yiew  in 
his  Chemistry,  and  treats  of  creosote  and  phenylic  acid  as  synonymous  terms  for 
one  and  the  same  substance,  thus  denying  the  existence  of  creosote  as  a  chemical 
indiyidual. 

It  is  indeed  certain  that  almost  all  the  substances  introduced  into  commerce  fh>m 
the  western  part  of  Germany  under  the  name  of  Creosote  consist  essentially  of 
phenylic  acid,  and  are  obtained  firom  coal  tar,  as  may  readily  be  ascertained  by  a> 
determination  of  the  boiling  point,  the  behayiour  with  perchloride  of  iron,  &c. ;  but 
it  is  on  the  other  hand  quite  as  certain  that  under  this  name  a  substance  is  sold  by^ 
certain  firms  at  a  much  higher  price,  which  both  in  its  general  chemical  character- 
istics, boiling  point,  and  elementary  composition,  corresponds  almost  exactly  with 
the  statements  made  as  to  these  data  by  Reichenbacb,t  and  at  a  later  date  by 
EttUngt,  statements  which  are  well  known  to  relate  to  a  substance  obtained  by  the  - 
destmctiye  distillation  of  wood.  This  substance  does  not  present  any  one  of  the- 
reactions  which  are  <diaracteristic  of  phenylic  add,  and  on  decomposition  yields^ 
products  which  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  phenylic  acid. 

It  would  be  an  indispensable  preliminary  of  any  thorough  inyestigation  of  the- 
chemical  history  of  creosote  to  prepare  the  substance  from  its  original  source,  for  it 
is  only  by  this  means  that  the  conditions  of  its  formation  and  purification  can  b& 
ascertained.  The  latter  operation  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  tedious  as  well  as 
difficult ;  and  it  seems  that  the  circumstance  obseryed  by  Yoelckel  with  regard  to 
the  yolatile  oil  lighter  than  water,  produced  by  the  distillation  cf  wood,  presents 
itself  likewise  in  the  case  of  creosote  ;  namely,  that  these  oleagenous  products  are 
tolerably  numerous  and  apparently  yery  analogous  in  composition.  But  the  decision 
of  the  question  whether  Beichenbach's  creosote  is  identical  with  phenylic  acid,  or 
whether  by  the  distillation  of  wood  products  are  formed  which  possess  the  characters 
stated  by  Beichenbach,  and  thus  differ  essentially  from  phenylic  acid,  is  altogether 
independent  of  these  circumstances,  presupposing  that  there  is  sufficient  eyidence 
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that  tiie  materiAl  operated  upon  hae  zefOly  been  obtained  by  the  dlfltiUatU»  of  wwd, 
and  that  its  characten  conespoad  with  the  stateinents  of  Beichenfaach  and  £ttUxv 
letating  to  creoaote,  either  perfectly,  or  at  least  more  fully,  than  la  the  caae  iiitE 
jdlieiiylic  add. 

Tlie  author  considers  that  his  obserrations  hare  remoyed  all  doabt  oa  this  pdnt, 
aaid  has  therefore  made  them  known,  although  he  admits  their  imperfection  in  other 
respects. 

The  material  which  he  operatad  upon  was  proeared  from  Batka,  of  Fragoe,  %jr 
whom,  as  well  as  by  Professor  Buchner  and  Lereh,  he  was  assured  that  it  was  pre- 
pared from  the  tar  of  wood,  ehiefly  beec^,  at  Dobriss  (Bohemia),  and  at  BlansiEO 
QMoravia),  acodzding  to  the  method  originafly  proposed  by  BeiefaeBhach.  Its  appear- 
anee  and  genend  characters  corxespcxided  pearfectly  with  the  statements  of  Beicbca* 
bacfar-a  strongly  xefractlTe  oksagemam  liquid,  of  a  fiunt  yellowirii  colour,  with  a 
peenliarpeBetratingdiffi^preeable  odour  resembling  smoke,  and  altogether  different 
nom  that  of  pheaylic  acid.  To  the  taste  it  was  burning  and  acrid;  it  produced  a 
white  spot  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  and  caused  a  temporary  cessation 
of  hemorrhage  by  coagulating  the  albumen.  A  sptinter  of  pine- wood,  moistened 
with  fiydrocMoric  acid  and  dipped  into  the  liq^oid,  ^  not  parese»t  the  slii^btest  trace 
of  a  blue  or  yiolet  colour,  nor  did  perchloride  of  iron  free  from  acid  produce  any  blue 
colour,  as  it  does  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  phenylic  acid.  Extreme  cold  did 
not  cause  the  crystallization  of  the  liquid.  The  specific  gravity  varied  between 
1 .046  and  1 .049.  It  was  perfectly  sduble  m  ether,  alcohol,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon — 
onlypartially  soluble  in  acetic  aod. 

When  heated,  a  feeble  ebullition  commenced  at  194^  Fahr.,  and  a  milky  liquid 
passed  over  with  a  very  fetid  oil,  lighter  than  water.  The  temperature  rose  to  320'' 
Fahs.,  at  which  point  the  ebuIHtion  nearly  ceased.  The  ^tillate  was  then  dear, 
and  possessed  a  peculiar  odour  different  &om  that  of  the  raw  material.  At  390^ 
S'ahr.  the  ebullition  became  more  rapid,  and  an  oily  substance  passed  over  while  the 
tempa^ture  rose  to  398®  Fahr.,  and  then  remained  stationary  for  some  time,  after 
which  it  rose  slowly  to  407^  Fahr.  and  421°  Fahr.  before  the  last  portions  had  passed 
over. 

These  yariations  in  the  boiling  point  indicate  that  the  raw  material  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  several  substances.  The  circumstances  that  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
distilled  over  between  398**  Fahr.  and  407°  Fahr.,  and  that  the  former  tonperature, 
which  is  stated  to  be  the  boiling  point  of  creosote,  remained  constant  for  some  time, 
show  that  this  substance,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  diemical  in^viduality, 
constituted  the  prindpal  part  of  the  raw  material. 

With  a  view  to  obtain  the  pure  substance,  a  laige  quantity  of  the  raw  material 
was  distilled,  and  the  portion  passing  over  between  398°  and  407<'  Fahr.,  collected, 
veetified,  digested  for  some  days  witia  melted  chloride  of  calcium,  and  agaiu  distilled. 
Jb  was  then  observed,  that  though  the  temperature  remained  constant  al  398°  F. 
tefODQie  time,  it  still  rose,  though  gradually,  during  the  distillation. 

The  substance  thus  obtained,  g^ve  on  analysis  :  EttHng. 

, A J 

X.         11.         lit        tv.         V.        VI.        vn.      vrn.       nc        x 
Carboa  ......75.82    75.72    75.«4    74.7ft    75.82    75.08     74.78    74.6»    75.7«    74.53 

Hydrogen ...  7.84      7.94      7.86      7.95      7.98      7.»5      7.98      7.84      7.80      7.87 
Oxygen 16.84     16.84     16.61     17.29     16.80    17.03    17.24     17.48     16.48    17^60 

100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  1Q0.0O  lOOuOO 

In  its  physicfd  and  chemical  characters  it  corresponded  so  perfectly  with  the  state- 
ments of  Beichenbaeh  and  Fttling,  that  there  coold  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being 
essentially  distinct  firom  phenylic  acid,  and  identical  with  the  substance  ezammed 
1^  tiiose  chemists. 

The  author  is  indSned  to  the  <^idn  that  the  substance  thus  obtamed  waanot  qmte 
pore,  but  contained  some  admixtinre,  and  he  eonsid«re  the  variation  in  the  percentage 
of  carbon  to  warrant  sudi  an  inference.  In  any  case  he  considers  that  the  formulas 
hitherto  assigned  for  creosote  are  meorrect,  for  C14  Hg  O2,  requires  7.40  hydrogen, 
and  C12  Hr  O2,  7.37  hydrogen,  while  the  mhiimum  in  his  analyses  is  7.84,  and  the 
whole  of  the  results  for  hydrogen  cerrespoBd  exceedingly  well.  The  formula  whidi 
agrees  best  with  his  results  and  those  of  EttKi^,  is  Ca,  Hw  O4,  and  this,  although  it 
does  not  perfectly  agree  wilJi  the  above  analyiicai  data,  he  considers,  from  ah  exami- 
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nalScm  of  some  cMorinated  compaonds  of  creosote,  to  he  the  trne  fonxnfla  fat  the 
pnre  sabstance. 

He  was  unable  to  dbtun  the  snbirtaiices  irhich  are  said  to  be  formed  by  the  aetioii 
of  'potassimn  and  dry  hydrate  of  potaA  npon  creosote,  bnt  he  obserred  that  by  the . 
action  of  alkalies  at  a  high  temperature,  a  sabstance  is  produced,  which  he  bdieves 
to  be  identical  with  the  capnomor  of  Beichenbach. 

FinaSy,  with  regard  to  the  pracldckl  determination  of  the  nature  of  commercial, 
snbstances  bearing  the  name  of  creosote,  he  considers  Ibe  best  and  most  trustworthy 
tests  of  the  presence  of  phenylic  acid  are  the  boiling  point,  and  the  behaviour  wim 
perchloride  of  iron  or  concentrated  acetic  acid,  in  which  phenylic  acid  is  perfectly 
dissolved  at  a  moderate  temperature. — AnnOlen  der  Ckemie  und  Phctrmacie,  May,  1853. 


Rm 


EBOCES&  EOR  THE  MA.NUEACTUBE  OF   CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM 
BY  MEASrS  OF  ATMD^fiE3£IC  NnAOGEK. 

This  process,  which  was 
patented  in  1846  by  M^irraen- 
gaud,  differs  from  thosii  pre- 
viously adopted,  in  the  cireutn- 
stance  that  the  atmospheric 
air  used  is  mixed  with  water- 
vapour,  for  the  puipoati  of 
facilitating  the  formation  of 
cyanogen  by  means  of  its 
hydrogen. 

A  current  of  air  previously 
heated  and  saturated  with 
water -vapour  is  forced  by 
some  appropriate  arrange- 
mentintoa  chamber  cl^^irged^J^ 
with  combustible  mat^rM;  ^'^^■^,, 
the  gases  produced  by  ihe 
combustion  are  them  forced 
through  a  cdliimn  of  wood, 
charcoal,  or  coke  heated  to 
redness,  from  which  they  pass 
into  an  intimate  mistuie  'Cf 
carbonaceous  substance  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  soda,  or 
lime,  according  to  the  kind  of 
c3Fanogen  campouBd  'nquiseA. 
Ttm  rnkKbunrnxut  be  kepttat 
a^dierry-red  ibMit.  The«cup- 
rsBt  o(  moist  air  is  ToBpt  up 
tmtil  all  the  carbonate  is  con- 
vested  into  cytao&A^  The 
mixture  is  then  removed  said 
washed  with  water,  in  closed  viatB,  until  tSl  the  selubte  sobstanoea  9am  extracted 
With  the  solution  thus  obtained  all  the  cyanogen  compounds  may  be  prepared  m 
UBval. 

The  volatile  produeta  iqndthig  from  Idte  eombnation  aaid  the  conversion  of  the 
carbonated  alkali  into  cyanide  escape  through  the  cfaumiBy;  th^aiay  be  made  une. 
of  by  paeaiBgithem  thiai^  a  tube  into  an  aosd  icr  into  aiSelvfiion  of  scmie  salt,  as 
sulphate  of  iion,  and  then  wociking  the  Mquid  as  usual  for  ammaniacal  satta. 

The  aoeompaa^g  figuws  jepBonnt  a  iiertical  and  &lHnnzontBl  section  of  the 
fumnnseqraedin  this  opGorattoa;  it  iabnittiifilodcks,  anddto^wiffls,  which  toe  exposed 
toiatiimg 'heat,  ore  iliaed  WFiA'fire-'birioloi. 

▲  is  a  grate  of  bar  iron  upon  which  rests'tfae  r&xtl,  into^wtndi  the  Jieoted  moist  air 
is  ibrced;  b  is  a  diaanel  Med  wiKh  wood  charcoal  or  itoke,  -ttoough  which  the 
gaseous tpioduots  of  eomfouBfion  pass;  o  is  on.ardied  .chamber  lined  .whlh  fife^nndES, 
tfaedSoor  bdmg  formed  by  theoast-iron  plate  p,  resting  uponidievoof  6f  the  ^rspkoe. 
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This  gii^^w^^er  Ib  charged  with  the  mixture  of  wood  charcoal  and  carhonated  alkali. 
The  miztore  must  contain  more  carbon  than  is  sufficient  for  the  redaction  of  the 
carbonate  and  the  formation  of  cyanide;  wood  charcoal  is  the  best  materiaL 

B  is  the  chimney  through  whidi  the  gases  escape;  at  a  certain  height  a  damper  ia 
fixed,  by  means  of  which  the  chimney  may  be  dosed,  so  that  the  gases  are  forced 
through  a  tube  dipping  into  acid 

V  is  the  opening  for  charging  and  emptying  the  chamber;  it  is  dosed  hy  an  iron 
door.  G  is  the  opening  for  feSdrng  the  nre. — Armengaud's  Genie  Industndt  June, 
1853.  

MEANS  OF  DETECTING  THE  PRESENCE 
OF  TURPENTINE  IN  MINERAL  NAPHTHA  AND  IN  OIL  OF  AMBER. 

BT  DR.  BOLLET. 

It  is  wen  known  that  these  substances  are  not  unfjrequently  adulterated  with 
turpentine,  the  smeil  of  which  is  entirdy  concealed  by  that  of  the  naphtha  or  amber 
oil.  It  is,  however,  for  many  purposes  by  no  means  indifferent  whether  these 
substances  are  pure  or  not  The  author  was  therefore  induced  to  imdertake  the 
examination  of  a  number  of  specimens  of  amber  oil,  and  found  most  of  the  com- 
mercial kinds  adulterated. 

As  the  means  of  detecting  this  adulteration  is  likewise  applicable  to  naphtha,  he 
examined  a  number  of  spedmens  of  this,  and  found  the  same  adulteration. 

The  agent  which  he  employs  as  a  test  is  dry  hydrochloric  add,  which  forms  with 
turpentine  the  so-called  artificial  camphor— >hydrochlorate  of  camphen — ^while  it  does 
not  giye  rise  to  the  formation  of  any  solid  product  either  in  amber  oil  or  naphtha 
when  they  are  pure.  But  when  turpentine  is  present,  the  formation  of  the  solid 
substance  takes  place  so  readily,  and  is  so  characteristic,  lliat  it  leayes  no  uncertainty. 

The  apparatus  which  the  author  employs  consists  of  a  tubulated  retort,  firom  whidh 
is  evolyed  a  slow  stream  of  hydrochloric  add  gas,  passing  then  through  two  small 
Woulf  s  bottles  filled  with  coarsely  broken  chloride  of  calcium,  from  which  it  passes 
into  the  liquid  to  be  examined.  This  is  contained  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  about 
one  foot  in  height,  and  placed  in  a  wider  cylinder,  which  is  kept  well  cooled  by  a 
freezing  mixture.  The  disengagement  of  gas  must  be  continued  for  about  an 
hour.  Mixtures  containing  5  per  cent,  of  turpentine  when  thus  treated  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  gave  unmistakable  indications  of  the  adulteration. — 
Schweizeriachea  Gewerbeblatt,  1853. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  LUMINOSITY  OF  CERTAIN  BODIES  WHEN 

HEATED. 

BT  A.  SCHBOTTEB. 

Natubalists  are  still  at  variance  with  regard  to  the  luminosity  of  bodies  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Schrotter  originally  intended  only  to  institute  researches 
into  the  luminosity  of  phosphorus,  but  was  afterwards  led  to  examine  whether 
sunilar  phenomena  are  not  presented  by  other  bodies.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
•case  with  sulphur,  sdehium,  and  arsenic. 

Berzelius  considered  that  phosphorus  only  gave  light  in  consequence  of  evaporation. 
Fischer,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribed  its  luminosity  to  a  gradual  oxidation.  Marchand 
conduded  from  his  investigations  that  phosphorus  emits  light  firom  both  causes — 
evaporation  and  oxidation. 

Schrotter  denies  the  correctness  of  several  of  the  experiments  instituted  by 
Marchand,  and  shows  in  the  following  investigations,  that  phosphorus  is  luminous 
only  in  consequence  of  oxidation. 

Under  the  bdl  of  the  air-pump  the  luminosity  of  phosphorus  is  at  first  somewhat 
increased,  but  on  further  exhaustion  it  continues  imchanged.  When  the  barometer 
has  iank  to  1  millim.,  there  rises  from  the  phosphorus,  about  10  or  15  minutes  after 
the  commencement  of  the  exhaustion,  a  luminous  exhalation ;  this  soon  fills  the  whole 
of  the  bell-glass  with  a  luminous,  opaque,  bluish  atmosphere,  through  which  the  phos- 
I^orus  cannot  be  recognized.  In  from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute  afterwards,  this 
luminous  atmosphere  diminishes  again  about  the  stidc  of  phosphorus,  which  then 
reappears.  Everything  now  remains  dark,  even  when  the  bell-glass  is  warmed.  If 
the  exhaustion  be  continued  after  the  phosphorus  has  begun  to  be  luminous,  nothing 
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is  produced  bat  a  light  altematelj  over  each  cylinder  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston. 
The  introdnctionof  a  very  small  quantity  of  air  into  the  bell  causes  this  to  Income 
filled  for  a  short  time  wiUi  a  luminous  atmosphere.  This  is  a  beautiful  experiment, 
irhich  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times. 

If  exhaustion  alone  were  the  cause  of  the  luminosity,  it  must  appear  in  the  bell- 
glass  instantaneously  on  each  up-stroke  of  the  piston,  for  it  is  yisible  in  the  cylinder, 
which  can  only  take  place  when  phosphoric  gas,  given  off  by  the  phosphorus  under 
the  bell-glass,  passes  into  the  cylinder.  The  phenomenon  may  be  expliuned  without 
difficulty  by  oxidation.  Thus,  as  phosphorus  requires  very  Uttle  oxygen  to  become 
luminous,  and  ^  no  phosphoric  gas  can  be  produced  in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen 
without  becommg  oxidized  imm^iately,  the  phosphorus  continues  to  shine  for  some 
time  even  with  considerable  exhaustion  of  air.  At  last,  however,  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  must  be  so  reduced,  that  it  is  overbalanced  by  the  phosphoric  gas  formed  : 
the  latter  will  then  become  difihsed  in  the  bell-glass,  taking  up  however  at  the  same 
time  the  last  portions  of  oxygen  with  production  of  light ;  in  this  manner  the  phe- 
nomena above  described  will  be  produced. 

In  a  Torricellian  vacuum  of  265  cubic  centims.,  phosphorus  did  not  exhibit  the 
least  luminosity  (in  contradiction  to  the  statements  of  Berzelius)  even  when  the  tube 
w«s  keld  as  obliquely  as  possible,  by  which  the  vacuum  was  diminished  about  hal^ 
the  phosphorus  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  tube  then  rapidly  brought  back  into  a 
vertical  position.  The  phosphorus  was  sublimed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
where  it  attached  itself  in  thin  shining  laminae.  Phosphorus  can  therefore  evaporate 
very  quickly  without  becoming  luminous;  and  this  negative  result  is  conclusive, 
because  a  luminosity  continuing  during  some  time  could  be  explained  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  some  air  was  present,  and  would  not  consequently  have  spoken  decisively 
in  favour  of  the  evaporation  view. 

When  phosphorus  was  introduced  into  a  bell-glass,  moistened  internally  and  closed 
with  mercury,  containing  about  800  cubic  centims.  of  pure  hydrogen  gas  produced 
by  electrolysis,  it  gave  out  light  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  bell-glass  was 
then  surrounded  with  hot  water,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  to  176«— 194*  F., 
when  not  the  least  luminosity  was  produced,  although  such  a  rapid  evaporation  of 
the  phosphorus  took  place,  that  the  walls  of  the  glass  were  covered  with  fine  globules 
of  sublimed  phosphorus.  This  negative  experiment  also  is  conclusive  against  the 
evaporation  view.  The  luminosity  at  the  commencement  arises  evidently  from  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  air,  the  complete  removal  of  which  from  so  large  a 
bell-glass  is  quite  impossible. 

As  Marchand  affirmed  that  the  luminosity  of  phosphorus  continued  without  inter- 
ruption even  in  gases  which  contained  no  traces  of  oxygen  when  these  were  only 
passed  over  it,  the  author  made  this  experiment  with  hydrogen  gas  obtained  both 
by  electrolysis  and  by  the  ordinary  method  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas 
produced  by  electrolysiswas  passed  firom  a  Bunsen*s  flask  through  a  horizontal  tube 
cemented  to  it ;  and  the  arrangement  was  so  contrived,  that  the  whole  apparatus, 
before  the  commencement  of  Uie  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  was  filled  with  fiuid,  so 
that  the  gas  had  to  pass  through  no  air.  No  India-rubber  tube  was  employed  for 
the  union,  but  the  whole  apparatus  consisted  as  it  were  of  one  piece.  The  phos- 
phorus was  not  in  the  least  luminous,  even  when  it  was  considerably  heated. 

In  the  experiments  with  hy^ogen  prepared  in  this  manner,  the  arrangement  was 
so  contrived  that  the  gas  was  first  of  all  rendered  completely  pure  and  inodorous  by 
caustic  potash,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  and  then  passed  into  a  tube  about  two  metres  in 
length,  the  first  half  of  which,  or  that  nearest  the  apparatus  for  the  evolution  of  the 
gas,  contained  copper-turnings  which  had  been  previously  carefully  cleaned  and 
heated  in  hydrogen  gas  ;  whilst  the  second  half,  which  was  closed  by  means  of  a 
bent  tube,  the  end  of  which  dipped  into  water,  contained  the  phosphorus.  This 
portion  of  the  tube  projected  through  a  hole  into  a  dark  room,  whilst  the  remainder 
of  the  apparatus  remained  outside.  The  phosphorus  continued  luminous  even  after 
the  gas  had  been  passing  uninterruptedly  through  the  tube  for  more  than  six  hours, 
and  would  apparently  have  continued  so,  as  long  as  any  of  it  remained  ;  but  when 
the  copper-turnings  were  heated  to  a  slight  red  heat,  the  luminosity  of  the  phosphorus 
Immediately  disappeared,  re-appearing  as  brightly  as  before  on  the  copper  being 
aUowed  to  cool. 

As  long  as  the  copper  was  heated,  so  as  to  take  up  oxygen,  and  the  phosphorus 
was  not  luminous,  the  cork  through  which  the  tube  dipping  into  the  water  passed 
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I  oa  ftsiaoer  iurfcoe ;  when  the  fftream  of  gas  wm  itroag,  the  boibMes 
VHV  alM  liuuMOui ;  hot  M  tlw  copper  cooled  snA  the  plH&fhonm  becnaie  hn^nofiit^ 
tbt  Ymammtty  of  Hie  cork  was  no  longer  liiiUe.  Thw  when  the  phoephoras  is  not 
Inminoiu,  the  gas  in  passing  takes  up  phosphoric  gas,  -wiilcih,  neeting  >nri1ii  a  Ihaft 
layer  of  vxygm  on  the  inner  svrfine  of  theoork  (penetrating  hy  division)  i^tos 
rise  to  the  hmJBoatty  of  thatygt-ef  tiie«pp*w»tti.  Botassoon  asthephombonv 
hecMses  huuimnis,  it  eonsoines  the  snail  qvanti^  o^  oxygen  eoDtained  in  tus  gasiy 
ani  BO  mow  phoepiiwic  gas  wwii—  the  ostk.— ^<8iitoiWfrfsr  dtr  AkmA  dtr  Wim,  tm 
"Wim,  Math.  MamyKj  p.  414. 

■  ■ '  • 

FRE^ARATIOK  OF  ▲  DSmra  OEL  WOR  ZING  PAINT. 

Imt  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  ezide  «f  bad  in  makiBg  drying  oil  fsr  sine  painty 
oxide  of  nuuBganese  law  been  proposed  MA  sidwtitiita  ThepBooess  tobeadofiedia 
as  follows : — 

The  numganese  is  bioken  into  pieeea  ahoat  the  siae  of  peaa,  dried,  aad  the  powder 
separated  by  means  of  a  Bieve.  The  firagmants  am  then  to  be  intvodooBd  into  a  bag 
made  of  iron  wire  gaose.  This  is  hang  in  the  ofl  oontained  in  an  isea  or  copper 
Tessel,  and  the  wh^  keated  gently  for  tweaty^fonr  or  tfairty-sisc  hoors.  The  oil 
must  not  be  allowed  to  boil,  in  which  case  there  is  groat  daagar  of  its  nauiing  eror. 
When  the  oil  has  aeqaised  a  reddish  coloiir  it  is  to  be  poarod  into  an  ^ppropriatou 
Tcssd  to  dear, 

Por  100  parts  of  oil  ten  ef  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  employed,  which  wUl  serro 
for  seyeral  operations  when  freshly  broken  and  the  duat  separated.  EKperienoe  has 
shown,  that  when  fresh  oxide  of  manganese  is  use^t  it  is  better  to  int^oduee  it  iato 
the  oil  i^on  the  second  day;  The  process  likewiie  oooapies  a  laager  time  witb 
fresh  oocide.  Y eiy  great  care  is  leqaisito  in  this  operation  to  proyent  accident,  and 
one  of  the  principal  pcmits  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  ml  is  not  overheated.  If  tha 
bofling  should  i«nder  the  oil  too  thick,  this  may  be  remedied  by  an  addition  of  tar- 
pantine  after  it  has  tbovoughly  cooled.--'.^.  Po^^b^  Zmiamg, 


MEANS  OF  DSTECTISTG  AND  SEFASATl^a  COFP£B  FROM  B&A2iEDr. 

BoTTGBA*  states,  that  when  a  few  drops  of  oEye-oil  are  added  to  brandy  containing 
copper,  the  whole  well  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  oil  has  perfectly 
separated,  it  has  a  greenish  cdoar^  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  c(^per  nut  which 
was  present  in  the  brandy. 

poisoNum  Es:  MX>inajm,  jrAnu^iis. 

In  the  Timss  of  Kovember  10th  is  the  report  of  a  caae  of  poisonihg  by  accmito 
root,  taken  by  mistake  for  h<Hrsecadish,  from  which  it  iqppears  that  Mr.  Joseph 
BasseU,  of  Chard,  Somersetshire,  being  oa  a  visit  to  his  broiher  in  Bristol,  partook 
of  some  roast  beef  for  dinner,  and  ihaying  expressed  a  wish  for  horaBimdisb,  aeme 
was  procured  from  the  garden  and  dressed  in  the  usual  numner.  It  was  ^marked 
at  the  time  that  it  mast  be  yery  bad  harseradiBh,  as  it  did  not  possess  the  usual 
flai^ouv.  Soon  after  dinner  Jos^  Suasell  complained  of  a  peculiar  tingling 
sensation  in  his  hands  and  aims,  which  sapidly  inoraAsed.  Brandy  was  given,  and  - 
bKdical  aid  instantly  procured,  ^t  he^  n^idly  sank,  and  died  in  about  aa  houa. 
His  brother  experienced  the  same  sensations  in  ra  stifi^ter  degree,  and  is  jum 
reocyrored.  On  examiaatioa  it  was  found  the  root  was  that  of  Aeoniium  futpelbu. 
An  inquest  was  held  on  the  bo^  of  the  deceased,  and  a^vordkt  was  wtumed  of 
**  Bied  of  Strang  naroo^  poison,  AoomtumnapeBuSf  tidsen  in^mistake  for  homeradiah." 
A  similar  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pereira  (MuttrU  Mediea,  {?ol.  ii.,  {page  ia7<V 
Third  Edition};  and  in  afoot^noto  by  the  editoia  aaotbevtcaae  ia  meatioaed  (s^pooted 
in  the  Tinm  of  Hoy.  4,  IMS,),  ia  which  the  -same  root  was  taken  by  mistake,  for 
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OBITUASY. 

On  the  5th  of  Noyember,  at  Emg*8  Parade,  Cambridge,  laatah  Dec^  F«G^  ^0tl 
41.  Mr.  Deck  did  aot  enjoy  the  adyantegei  of  early  scientific  education ;  hot  he 
made  up  tbr  this  deftcienigr  by  study  and  reieatdi,  and  deroted  ooasideraliie  attentun 
lo  chemirtry,  geology,  aiid  arduBology.  The  extent  of  hie  praetied.  1 
hvoagfat  his  serrices  into  lequintian  as  an  operatiye  ehemist,  wad  he  was  L_^ 

consisted  on  subjects  relating  to  geology,  mineralogy,  &c.    Ia  the  course  of " 

he  made  a  ratiser  eztenaiye  cdlection  of  objects  intesestiog  m  a  sdentifle  point  of 
yieir,  aad  he  had  a  numerauH  acquuntance  among  men  of  eminenoe  ia  the  brandica 
of  science  to  which  he  directed  his  attention.  While  aealously  devoted  to  these 
pursuits  he  did  not  neglect  his  duties  as  a  Phannaoeuiiicsl  Chemist ;  hut  was  one  of 
tiioie  who  ooadbined  the  profassiousi  with  the  commercial  fiuictiofas  ef  Job  oaUiag; 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sincere  supporters  of  the  FharmaoaBtical 
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iamlade  under  tn  rem  1851—1852,  ock  a  Kw^L  CetroHMka  Institutet  vUiSUda  till 
besk&dmng  tmder  Augtuti,  1853,  af  K.  P.  Hambkbcu    Stoddudm,  8to,  pp.  98. 1863. 

CCatahme  of  Ohjecta  of  Natural  History,  Manufactured  Products,  Imsirumenta,  aad 
Works  </  Art,  coUeeUd  during  a  Journitjf  m  1851 — 1852»  mmd  dqaosiied  far  etpMkitimi 
daaing  August^  1853,  ai  the  Kajfol  Car^Uae  JmstUutian,  by  N.  P.  Eamberg)^ 

Tbb  l&OHosooon,  m  its  /S^sctal  Applicatam  to  VoggtaSk  Aamlomyuad  PlmHO^i^  Bf 
Dr.  HxBMAAN  ScKiCHT.  Translated  by  Fbbdebigk  Cuunr,  Bsq.M.A.  Wim 
numerous  Illiistrations.  (Poraang  Na  1  of  '^JS^^iley's  LBniy.  of  ^^'^^r^  ajid 
Art.'0    London:  Samuel  Hie^y,  82,  Sleet  Street    1853. 

Tbb  Patholoot  anj>  Tbxatbibnt  of  PuufONABT  TuBEBcnLosis,  &C.  ^  John 
Httghss  Bbnnbtt,  M.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  &e.,  &c.  Edinburgh :  SutherUnd  and  Knox ; 
London:  Simpldn,  Marshall,  and  Co.    1853. 

A  Tbeatisb  OB  Dbbombx,  ami  As  Cart  aad  Prmmwxikm  of  Ae  TteA.  By  6jjn7XL 
Powell,  Dentist.  Loodflo.:  SimpfciBi  MsrahaU,  and  Gcl,  Swtinners'  Hail  Court 
1853. 

Tks  DBVGeisTs'  Habd-Book  of  Fbasctical  Bbceivtb,  a  Manaal  far  iSha  me  <^the 
Chemist  and  Medical  Practitioner;  comprising  the  LondoA  PfaarBtaeeforia  in 
English,  with  the  medicines,  thdr  uses  and  modes  of  preparation ;  and  fbraraks 
for  trade  preparations,  mineral  waters,  powtes,  beyerages,  dietaetic  aitidea,  per- 
fumery, cosmetics,  ftc.  A'  Glossary  of  the  terms  usedin  Chemistry  and  MeASine, 
inchiding  old  names,  contractions,  Tulgar  and  seientifle  deBeminatieasL  WMi  a 
copious  index  to  stQ  the  preparations.  By  THesiAB  F.  BBANareN.  Liyerpeel : 
iEidward  HoweH,  Church  Street.    1858. 

An  Explanation  of  Cxdooc^l  and  Phabmaceutical  PBOOxaiBS,  wiA  Me  Methods 
of  Testing  the  Purity  qf  the  Prqftarations.  Deduced  from  original  experiments.  By 
Dc»  G.  C  WiTTBTiEiK.  Translated  and  edited  from  the  second  German  edition. 
By  Stbfbbn  Dabbt,  Practical  Phannaceutist.  Londoii:  John  Chuichill»  Princes 
Street,  Soha    1853. 

To  English  Pharmaceutists  Mr.  Darby's  translaldon  of  Dir.  "Wlttstein's  work  on 
Practical  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  auppHes  that  which  has  long  been  wanted. 
Pharmaceutists,  especially  those  who  haye  not  had  much  experience  in  the  lahoratoiy, 
oftea  feel  the  want,  in  works  on  scieotifio  chemistry,  of  those  minute  practical  details 
so  essential  to  obtain  successful  resulta.  It  is  the  design  of  the  work  befbre  us  to 
supply  this  information.  The  greater  portion  of  it  was  originally  published  in  the 
Repertorium  fur  der  Pharmacie,  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  work  witjhin  the 
reach  of  those  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  intended,  the  translator  has  omitted  such  matter 
as,  bearing  Biore  on  scientific  chenustry ,  is  not  absoli^ly  neeessary  for  the  Piuirma- 
ceutist,  intending  at  some  future  time  to  publish  it  as  a  supplement  to  the  present 
yolume. 

The  notice  of  the  Second  part  of  the  Second  Tohraie  of  Dr.  Peidra's  EkaMats  ^ 
Materia  Medica  is  deferred  until  next  month. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

jEiifirarcr.— Pelletier  has  directed  Biniodule  of  Qtdnine  to  be  made  by  rabbing 
'  together  equal  quantities  of  iodine  and  quina,  dissolving  the  compound  in  proof 
spirit,  and  ciystallizing  it.  , 

M,  H,  A.  (Sheffield).  The  name  Carvacroi  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  supposed 
constituents  of  oil  of  carraway.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  hydrate  of  potassa  to  the 
oil,  and  submitting  the  mixture  to  distillation.  The  carvacroi  is  left  in  the  retort  in 
combination  with  the  potash,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
add  and  renewed  distiliation, 

7yv. — (I).  Fyroligneous  acid  is  acetic  acid,  the  former  name  being  given  to  it 
when  obtained  from  wood,  and  especially  when  retaining  an  empyreumatic  flavour. — 
(3).  Apply  ^hc  ^ts  for  sulphuric  acid  and  alumina. 

R.  W,  (Oxford). — The  method  adopted  for  getting  the  inner  surface  of  a  globe 
covered  with  crystals  of  camphor,  is  simply  to  put  a  few  pieces  of  camphor  into  the 
vessel,  and  expose  it  to  the  light 

Newcastle. — Castor  oil  may  be  filtered  through  a  conical  flannel  bag  in  a  warm  room. 

JLfarcKf  (Leeds),  wishes  to  know  how  he  can  recover  the  tartaric  acid  from 
acidulated  Kali,  which  has  lost  its  effbrvescing  property.  If  he  studies  the  process 
by  which  tartaric  acid  is  manufactured,  which,  as  a  Pharmaceutist,  he  ought  to 
understand,  he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  mode  of  efi^ecting  his  object. 

E,  J,  A,  (Bedford). — The  deposit  sent  is  probably  citrate  of  lime,  but  we  have  not 
examined  it; — our  Correspondent  should  do  so  himself. 

TF.  B,  (Stroud). — (1).  We  presume  our  Correspondent  has  got  hold  of  the  wrong 
name. — (2).  Yes. 

B.  J,  (Brompton.)— The  description  referred  to  is,  we  conceive,  incorrect  It  was,, 
probably,  not  written  by  Mr.  Phillips.  The  salt  is  incompatible  with  free  mineral  acids. 

AmpUficator  (Exeter)  should  apply  to  Mr.  Pepper  for  the  explanations  he  requires. 

Aovictf  (Exeter)."— Chloride  of  silver  may  be  reduced  by  putting  it  into  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add,  together  with  metallic  zinc  or  iron. 

A,  B, — Subsulphate  of  mercury,  or  turpeth  mineral. 
.    Omega.—(\.)  The  blue  tinge  imparted  to  steel  is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  he^t 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected.— (2.)  An  optician  would  supply  the  remedy. 

Primus  (Bradford). — "  German  yeast"  is  very  generally  used,  and  answers  the 
puroose  as  well  as  "brewers'  yeast"* 

W.B,  W.  (Southampton).— We  should  suppose  Malva  is  hitended. 

H,  Ridley, — Studens, — We  are  unable  to  answer  these  questions. 

J.  LL  LI  (Llandilo).— Liquid  glue.    See  voL  xiL,  page  392. 

J.  C.  B.  (Bath).— The  term  Chinese  is  applied  to  the  kind  of  rhubarb  commer^ 
dally  called  East  Indian. 

W.  H.  H,  (Peckham).— (1.)  The  natural  system.— (2.)  No  ;  the  questions  are 
not  the  same.— (3.)  Lindley's  Medical  Botany. 

AT.  P.  S,  (Potteries)  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Sodety  in  the  Potteries,  comprising  six  large  and  important  towns.    He 
.  recommends  this  step  as  bdng  likely  to  prove  highly  benefldal  to  assistants  and 
apprentices  as  well  as  to  their  employers,  in  which  we  ftiUy  concur;  but  the  propo- 
sition would  have  had  more  weight  if  authenticated  with  the  name  of  the  writer. 

E,  B,  F.— (Oct.  27th).— The  person  who  wrote  the  letter  must  have  been  in 
jest.    No  sane  man  would  make  such  a  proposition  in  earnest. 

Iota  (Manchester)  states  that  he  is  an  apprentice,  and  that  his  master  keeps  him 
at  work  from  7  ▲.  m.  until  10  p.  m.,  and  wiU  not  allow  him  to  read  any  loork  cm 
chemistry.  There  is  no  law  regulating  the  hours  apprentices  are  kept  at  work  (ex- 
cept in  factories),  but  the  terms  of  the  indentures  impose  on  the  master  a  legal 
obligation  to  teach  his  apprentice  the  art  and  mystery  of  his  business. 

O,  C,  (Bath).— See  advice  to  apprentices  and  students,  voL  xii.,  page  314. 

i.  R,  D,  (Huddersfleld).— The  author  of  the  advertisement  is,  we  should  think, 
liable  to  prosecution  by  the  Sodety  of  Apothecaries. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  .17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Chubchill^ 
Princes  Street.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Place* 


NEW     ELASTIC     APPARATUS    FOR 


HERNIA. 
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THE    NEW    BELT    AND    AIR   PAD    FOR 


HEENIA. 


**  Prevention  is  better  than  Cure." 

^*  A  great  mistake  made  hy  Surgeons  is  to  gire  up  the  treatment  of  ordinary  hernia  to 
Bandage  Makers^  and  to  step  in  only  when  strangulation  has  occurred." — Malgaigne 


Inguinal  or  eraral  hernia  appasatns. 
No.  1. 


Umbilical  hernia  apparatus. 
No.  3. 


Internal  view  of  the  Hernia  Belt 
No.  2. 


It  is  with  no  common  satisfaction  that  I  beg  to  introduce  to  the  Medical 
Profession  at  large  my  new  Elastic  Belt  and  Air  Pad  for  inguinal, 
crural,  and  umbilical  hernia.  The  apparatus  has  now  been  extensively  tried, 
and  this  invention  of  mine  has  received  at  the  hands  of  some  of  our  most 
eminent  Surgeons  a  very  flattering  approval.  Such  patronage  could  not 
have  been  bbtained,  if  the  excellence  of  the  new  Hernia  Belt  had  not  been 
found  perfectly  clear  by  these  competent  judges  ;  and  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  me,  after  the  time  and  labour  which  I  have  expended  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  to  find  myself  supported  by  the  elite  of  the  profession. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that  a  new  era  has  now  begun  regarding  the 
mechanical  means  used  for  keeping  within  the  abdomen  herniated  por- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal  or  omentum;  for  my  Belt  and  Air  Pad  answer 
the  purpose  tute  et  jocunde^  the  discomfort  and  inefficiency  of  the  trusses 
hitherto  in  use,  being  now  distinctly  proved.  The  old  contrivances  will 
therefore  be  gradually  abandoned ;  gentle  support  will  replace  coarse 
pressure,  comfort  will  succeed  to  pain,  complete  retention  of  the  hernia 
will  replace  the  frequent  slipping  of  the  tumor  by  the  side  of  the  metallic 
pad,  and  cases  of  strangulation  will  only  occur  from  neglect  of  procuring 
or  properly  wearing  my  new  apparatus. 

The  wonder,  when  a  new  and  well  adapted  invention  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  at  once  takes  a  very  high  standing,  is,  that  it  should  not  have 
been  thought  of  before ;  and  it  will  appear  by  the  sequel,  when  I  come  to 
describe  my  apparatus,  that  the  latter,  in  theory  and  practice,  is  extremely 
simple,  and  based  upon  universally  adopted  principles  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology.  The  complete  revolution  which  my  Elastic  Belt 
for  hernia  will  cause  in  this  department  of  Surgeiy,  is  of  a  very  important 
kind,  and  this  change,  far  from  being  destructive  as  revolutions  generally 
are,  will  be  conducive  to  a  great  deal  of  comfort,  and  be  the  means  of 


saving  hundreda  of  patients  from  pain,  and  the  fearful  casualties  con- 
sequent upon  strangulation. 

Although  Surgeons  could  by  no  means  have  been  satisfied  vnth  the  steel 
trusses,  the  force  of  habit  has  nevertheless  prevailed  for  a  long  time ;  and 
these  metallic  contrivances  have  continued  to  be  worn,  although  it  was  in 
many  instances  apparent,  that  the  cases  of  strangulation  requiring  opera- 
tion, were  to  be  traced  to  this  inefficiency.  These  untoward  consequences 
will  now  but  seldom  arise,  and  I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  thus  contributing 
to  the  welfare  and  security  of  patients,  and  so  efficaciously  assisting  Sur- 
geons in  the  arduous  duties  they  have  to  perform. 

That  steel  springs  should  have  been  so  long  in  use  is  really  astonishing ; 
for  in  looking  at  the  nature  of  hernia,  and  at  the  structure  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  it  will  at  once  become  clear  that  the  steel  trusses  must,  though  ever 
so  much  improved,  do  more  or  less  harm.  This  will  become,  palpable 
when  we  put  in  juxta  position  the  yielding  nature  of  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  delicdby  and  proneness  to  inflamation  of  the  peritonaeum ; 
the  liability  of  the  bowels  to  be  distended  with  flatus  ;  with  the  ruthless 
pressure  exerted  by  the  steel  spring. 

This  view  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  steel  truss  is  confined  to  the  side  on 
which  the  instrument  is  applied ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
[greatest  mischief  may  be  done  in  the  opposite  groin,  by  the  partial  pres- 
sure effected  on  one  side  only ;  but  to  this  circumstance  I  shall  presently 
allude. 

That  the  steel  trusses  must  really  be  hurtiul,  and  very  imperfectly  keep 
up  hernia,  are  facts  which  naturally  spring  from  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
trusions, and  from  the  aim  held  in  yiew,  when  a  truss  is  applied.  We 
may  suppose,  that  in  ordinary  cases  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the 
bowel  or  omentum,  (when  hernia  has  once  taken  place)  of  finding  their 
way  into  the  inguinal  or  crural  canal  or  to  the  umbilical  cicatrix.  There 
is  in  fact,  in  cases  of  reducible  hernia,  a  constant  pressure  against  the 
ring,  which  latter,  by  the  presence  of  the  peritonaBal  sac  in  the  canal,  is 
ever  ready  to  yield  to  intestine  or  omentum.  Now  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing protrusion  should  certainly  not  consist  of  strong  pressure,  wUk 
a  globular  body,  over  a  small  area,  but  of  a  diffused  compression 
which  should  support  the  whole  contents  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  dimi- 
nish the  weight,  and  consequently  the  pressure  of  the  intestinal  mass 
against  the  abdominal  walls. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  but  that  this  is  the  right  view  of  the 
case,  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  trusses  which  are  commonly 
worn,  are  far  from  accomplishing  the" desirable  object  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded.  What  is  in  general  the  plan  upon  which  these  trusses  are  con- 
structed ?  A  semi-circle  made  of  more  or  less  unyielding  steel  spring, 
with  a  pad  at  one  extremity,  which  rests  against  the  spine,  and  another 
in  front,  which  by  displacing  the  intestines  and  pressing  backwards, 
almost  meets  the  posterior  one  against  the  spine.  I  have  seen  cases  of 
children,  with  whom  the  posterior  pad  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  spine 
that  the  little  patient  could  hardly  walk,  and  threw  himself  from  side  to 
si'Te  in  a  very  awkward  manner   during   progression.      Such    patients 


Jiave  re&umed  free  and  graceftil  movements,  by  wearing  my  hernia  belt. 
In  supposing  now  that  the  front  pad  be  exactly  applied  to  the  ring,  and 
never  slip  from  Its  place,  (a  state  of  things  which  seldom  obtains)  let  us 
examine  its  effects  upon  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  viscera  con- 
tained in  that  cavity. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  walls.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  generality  of 
pads  are  by  far  too  hard,  in  comparison  with  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue 
upon  which  they  press ;  and  this  disproportion  is  frequently  rendered 
manifest  by  the  ecchymosed,  congested,  and  sometimes  inflamed  state  of 
the  skin,  subjected  to  the  pressure.  But  if  undue  compression  with  a  hard 
body  injure  the  skin,  what  must  we  think  of  the  effects  produced  on  the 
peritonaeum,  bowels,  or  omentum.  Of  course  a  great  portion  of  the  intes- 
tines lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ring,  are  by  the  pressure  of  the  pad 
driven  inward,  but  the  mass  returns  upon  the  pad,  and  forms  round  the 
latter  a  thick  and  conjested  circle  of  intestines  and  omentum. 

What  are  the  dangers  of  such  ill-directed  pressure  P  They  are  indeed 
but  too  obvious  Pain,  uneasiness,  and  a  sense  of  weight  towards  the 
hypogastrium,  which  symptoms  are  greatly  increased  after  meals,  and 
whenever  there  is  the  slightest  tendency  to  flatulence.  Besides  these 
evils,  we  also  observe  that  the  course  of  the  alimentary  mass  along  the 
intestinal  canal  becomes  slow,  tedious,  and  painful  in  the  vicinity, 
and  even  at  a  considerable  distance  of  the  compressing  pad,  since 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  constricted  bowels  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  sub- 
acute inflammation,  and  the  nervous  energy  of  the  part  almost  annihilated. 
Swelling  of  the  leg  takes  place  from  imperfect  return  of  venous  blood,  as 
veins  of  a  considerable  size  are  not  unfrequently  compressed  by  the  pad 
against  the  ramus  of  the  pubis  or  ischium.  The  glands  of  the  groin 
suffer  materially  in  such  rases,  for  the  lymphatic  vessels  coursing  from 
the  inguinal  region  towards  the  glands  lying  by  the  side  of  the  spine,  are 
but  too  often  injuriously  pressed  upon  by  the  truss,  the  action  of  which  is 
made  powerful  and  unyielding  by  means  of  the  steel  spring.  Varicocele 
and  varicose  veins  do  not  unfrequently  follow  upon  the  wearing  of  the 
old  truss,  and  I  need  not  remind  Surgeons  how  often  patients,  applying 
for  the  relief  of  these  two  affections,  suffer  at  the  same  time  from  hernia, 
for  which  they  are  inconveniencing  themselves  with  a  steel  spring. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  with  patients  so  situated,  hernia  should  often 
take  place  on  the  opposite  side,  some  time  after  the  truss  has  been  worn ; 
for  the  pressure  is  so  continuous,  that  the  viscera  are  forced  either  posteri- 
orly or  laterally ;  and  persons  who  provided  themselves  with  trusses  for 
keeping  up  an  intestinal  protrusion  om  one  side,  sometimes  find,  after 
having  endured  all  kinds  of  pain  and  annoyance,  that  a  similar  displace- 
mens  is  occuring  on  the  opposite  groin. 

Struck  by  these  numerous  imperfections,  grieved  as  a  Surgeon,  at  the 
suffering  wiiich  so  many  patients  had  no  means  of  escaping,  I  began  to 
think  of  contriving  an  apparatus  which  should  be  free  from  all  these 
blemishes.  I  had  not  far  to  go,  however,  to  find  the  necessary  appliances, 
because  I  have  used  for  some  time  abdominal  elastic  belts,  which  give 
excellent  support  to  the  viscera,  both  in  ordinary  cases  and  when  much 
obesity  or  prognancy  are  present.     But  it  was  not  only  necessary  to 
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give  proper  support  to  tbe  whole  abdomen,  but  also  to  press  directly  upon 
the  rings,  in  a  gentle,  equable  and  painless  manner,  so  as  to  prevent  pro- 
trusion, and  avoid  the  evils  which  T  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago.  The 
elastic  pads  filled  with  air,  which  I  have  been  employing  for  some  time  in 
various  ways,  seemed  to  be  particularly  fit  to  answer  the  object  in  view, 
principally  by  the  facility  of  admitting  the  air,  and  allowing  of  its  escape. 

The  task  was  thus  almost  accomplished,  and  the  great  point  now  was  to 
arrange  and  modify  the  whole  apparatus  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  should 
be  put  on  with  ease,  compress  the  parts  sufficiently  without  giving  pain, 
and  be  worn  with  comfort.  An  elastic  thigh  piece,  and  yielding  bands 
passing  over  the  shoulders,  seemed  to  me  extremely  likely  to  aid  in  the 
attainment  of  this  end,  and  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  to 
the  profession  an  apparatus,  which  for  efficacy  and  comfort  cannot  easily 
be  surpassed. 

The  new  Elastic  Belt  and  Air  Pad  for  Hernia  thus  comes  to  offer  the 
following  features : — It  is  composed  of  a  belt  made  of  elastic  strips,  about 
one  inch  in  breadth,  (See  Woodcut  No.  1,  inguinal  hernia,  external  view) 
wl\ich  by  being  sewn  together  in  a  peculiar  menner,  eflFect  an  equable 
compression  around  the  abdomen,  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the 
pubis.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  I  am  here  carrying  out  the  principle  of 
spiral  compression,  which  presides  over  all  my  apparatuses,  and  which 
has  gained  so  much  favour  and  patronage  from  the  profession.  The 
strength  of  the  strips  varies  according  to  the  subjects,  and  is  made 
of  different  power,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  Surgeon.  The  abdo- 
men is  thus  encased  by  a  broad  and  yielding  belt,  and  the  whole  of  the 
viscera  properly  and  safely  supported,  as  the  belt  acts  exactly  like  an 
additional  fascia.  But  to  render  the  support  still  more  efficacious,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  spinal  column,  and  fixed 
thin  whalebone  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  belt,  so  as  to  gain  the 
assistance  of  a  fulcrum,  which  renders  the  compressing  force  more 
efficacious  without  distressing  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 

On  the  internal  and  front  part  of  the  belt,  (See  Wood  Cut,  No.  2, 
inguinal  hernia,  internal  view)  two  air  pads  are  attached  exactly  on  the 
spot  where  the  belt  comes  in  contact  with  the  inguinal  rings,  and  these 
elastic  pads,  covered  with  chamois  leather,  and  filled  with  air,  exercise  a 
gentle  compression  upon  the  rings,  which  compression  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  in  changing,  by  means  of  a  small  tube  and  stopcock,  the 
quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  pads.  The  latter  were  originally  made 
of  a  pyriform  shape,  and  answered  the  purpose  extremely  well ;  but  I 
found  that  when  patients  sat  dowil  the  pressure  was  a  little  relaxed.  To 
remedy  this  trifling  difference,  I  added  to  the  pads,  at  their  tapering  ex- 
tremity, a  tube  which  I  fixed  to  the  lower  and  posterior  margin  of  the 
belt;  this  formed  in  some  degree  a  long  stalk  to  the  pear-shaped  pad.  As 
this  stalk  is,  as  well  as  the  pad,  filled  with  air,  and  courses  round  the 
perinoenm,  it  contributes  to  the  firmness  and  steailiness  of  the  whole 
apparatus ;  and  when  the  wearer  sits  down,  the  weight  of  the  body  drives 
some  of  the  air,  contained  in  the  stalk,  into  the  pad  in  front,  and  suffi- 
ciently augments  the  size  of  the  latter,  so  as  slightly  to  increase  the 
pressure  in  the  sitting  posture. 

The  thigh  piece,  made  on  the  spiral  principle,  and  of  the  same  elastic 
material  as  the  belt,  is  intended  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to 
slip  upwards,  and  becomes  of  great  use,  especially  in  crural  hernia,  for 


fixing  the  pad  exactly  over  the  ferraoral  ring.  (See  Wood  Cut  No.  1,  from 
4  to  5.)  I  need  not  say  how  difficult  it  is  with  the  ordinary  trusses,  to 
effect  a  proper  compression  over  the  crural  ring ;  this  has  always  been 
found  a  tedious  task ;  I  am  extremely  happy  to  state,  that  I  have  been 
very  successful  in  femoral  cases,  and  I  would  especially  refer  to  two  of 
these,  treated  at  Guy's  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitals,  in  which  I  met 
with  the  most  complete  success.  (See  Lancet,  January  10th,  1852,  p.  43, 
and  March  13th,  1852,  p.  267.)  With  patients  who  present  some  obesity 
or  who  are  much  engaged  in  manual  labour,  elastic  braces  may  be  used, 
and  the  thigh  piece  is  then  dispensed  with. 

I  would  now  direct  attention  jto  a  feature  of  great  importance ;  namely, 
the  maner  in  which  my  new^Belt  and  Air  Pad  for  Henna  is  put  on.  In 
regulating  this,  I  have  kept  in  view  a  principle  which  in  contrivances  of 
this  kind  should  never  be  forgotten.  I  allude  to  the  advantages  of  support- 
ing the  abdominal  viscera  from  below  upwards,  by  which  means  the  ten- 
dency to  protrusion  is  considerably  lessened.  Hence  I  construct  my  Hernia 
Belt  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  with  the  greatest  ease  be  drawn  up  over 
the  feet,  and  without  any  effort  brought  gradually  upwards  :  thus  raising 
and  supporting  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  as  it  is  being  drawn  over  the 
pubis,  towards  the  false  ribs,  and  the  ensiform  cartilage.  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  cannot  insist  too  much,  for  I  may  say,  that  this  manner  of 
putting  on  the  belt  has  a  very  large  share  in  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
patients,  by  my  new  Hernia  Apparatus.  Nothing  is  in  fact  so  hurtful  as 
to  allow  the  viscera  to  be  compressed  from  above  downwards,  for  protru- 
sions will  in  this  way  be  favoured  and  excited,  instead  of  being  avoided 
and  controlled,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  advising  an  air  pad  to  be  worn  on  each 
groin,  for  this  precaution,  added  to  the  generally  diffused  compressing 
force  of  the  belt,  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  protrusion  on  the  side 
where  no  hernia  is  as  yet  existing. 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  notice  with  how  much  comfort  my  Hernia 
Belt  is  worn  by  patients,  how  easily  they  can  indulge  in  every  kind  of 
exercise,  and  how  effectually  it  prevents  the  hernia  from  coming  down, 
I  have  received  such  kind  encouragements  from  the  profession,  and  such 
high  encomiums  have  been  passed  on  my  new  apparatus,  both  by  patients 
and  their  medical  attendants,  that  I  am  already  fully  rewarded  for  the  time 
and  trouble  which  I  have  bestowed  on  this  useful  and  elegant  contrivance. 

The  steel  springs  and  common  trusses  cannot  for  one  moment  be  com- 
pared with  my  Hernia  Belt ;  for  with  the  latter  we  have  no  deep  and  pain- 
ful indentation  into  the  abdomen;  no  chafing  of  skin,  no  continual 
shifting  and  displacement  on  the  slightest  movement,  no  large  bulging  of 
intestines,  by  the  side  of  the  pad,  no  sedema  of  the  leg,  no  varicocele  or 
varicose  veins,  no  irritated  inguinal  glands,  &c.,  &c.  But  the  pressure  is, 
on  the  contrary,  diffused  all  over  the  abdomen,  the  viscera  are  well  sup- 
ported, the  rings  are  steadied  and  compressed,  without  being  unduly  stop- 
ped up,  and  the  pressure  is  regulated  at  will,  both  by  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  air,  and  likewise  by  webbed  straps  which  pass  over  the  belt  and  pads, 
which  straps  may  be  loosened,  especially  after  meals.  No  unsightly  pro- 
truberance  is  noticed  under  the  clothes,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
male  patients,  who  make  use  of  the  old  truss,  and  the  whole  ia  worn  with 
safety  and  comfort. 


It  wiU  certainly  strike  every  practitioner,  who  does  me  the  honour  of 
reading  this  rapid  sketch,  that  my  new  Hernia  Belt  is  likely  to  do  a  vast 
deal  of  good,  and  confer  upon  patients  si  ffering  from  rupture  the 
greatest  benefits.  I  am  perhaps  not  indijdging  in  too  sanguine  hopes, 
when  I  look  upon  this  invention  as  likely  to  produce  changes  of  no  mean 
kind  in  Surgical  practice;  for  it  is  evident  that  all  the  imperfections 
of  the  hard  and  unyielding  trusses  being  removed,  many  of  the  accidents 
to  which  ruptured  persons  are  liable,  will  now  no  longer  occur,  and 
strangulation  will  certainly  become  more  and  more  rare. 

I  should  not  omit  to  state,  that  I  have  applied  the  same  principle  and 
apparatus  to  umbiKcal  hernia ;  the  pad  is  here  so  placed  as  to  eflfect  a 
graduated  and  gentle  pressure  on  the  umbilicus,  (see  Wood  Cut  No.  3,) 
and  by  being  accurately  calculated  upon  the  size  of  the  opening,  the  pad 
becomes  adherent  to  the  umbilical  aperture,  without  compressing  it  too 
much,  and  thus  eflfectually  prevents  any  intestinal  protrusion.  I  have 
succeeded  in  many  cases  of  umbilical  hernia  in  children,  even  of  very 
tender  age,  not  only  in  keeping  the  bowel  within  the  abdomen,  but  also  in 
effecting  a  radical  cure  of  the  affection.  I  have  even  been  so  happy  as  to 
meet  with  a  similar  result  in  an  adult  suffering  from  umbilical  hernia,  and 
I  indulge  the  hope  that  when  my  apparatus  is  generally  worn,  permanent 
obliteration  of  the  rings  will  be  very  frequently  obtained.  See  an  account 
of  two  cases  of  umbilical  hernia,  treated  at  the  London  Hospital,  (Lancet, 
July  12th,  1851,  p.  33,  and  February  12,  1853,  p.  163.) 

I  have  now  had  considerable  experience  in  the  adaptation  of  this  new  ap- 
paratus for  cases  of  inguinal,  crural,  and  umbilical  hernia,  and  I  trust  that 
professional  men  will  continue  to  lend  me  their  support,  and  give  the  new 
Hernia  Belt  a  trial  "whenever  an  opportunity  presents ;  they  will  find  that 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  patients  are  of  so  important  a  kind,  that 
the  latter  will  not  fail  to  be  extremely  grateful  and  pleased  at  being  res- 
cued from  the  pain  and  inconvenience  produced  by  the  old  truss,  and  by 
being  transferred  into  a  state  of  ease  and  comfort,  to  which  they  had  long 
been  strangers. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  shew  the  new  apparatus  to  such  members  of 
the  profession  as  will  do  me  the  favoiur  of  calling,  and  gladly  answer  by 
letter  any  inquiries  which  may  be  made  on  the  subject.  I  have  been 
honoured,  as  I  stated  above,  by  the  approbation  of  the  most  eminent 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  this  metropolis,  and  such  kind  patronage  is  a 
great  incentive  to  persevere,  and  make  use  of  the  experience  I  have 
gained,  so  as  to  contrive  appliances  fulfilling  the  indications  which  may 
present  themselves  in  Surgical  practice. 

My  original  designs  and  apparatuses,  are  daily  imitated  and  copied,  and 
offered  to  the  profession,  with  the  same  drawings  and  almost  the  indenti- 
cal  words  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using.  Though  these  attempts  are  very 
clumsy,  they  might  here  and  there  lead  to  errors,  and  leave  b:id  impres- 
sions upon  the  minds  of  Surgeons ;  I  think  it  therefore  useful  to  caution 
professional  men  against  this  unprincipled  pilfering,  and  hope  that  no 
confidence  may  be  given  to  elastic  appliances  which  do  not  directly 
emanate  from  my  own  establishment. 
1 1,  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 

(Opposite  Mwart's  Hotel.) 
May,  1853. 
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THE  ELECTION  AND  REMOVAL  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  power  of  electing  and  removing  Members  is  vested  in  the  Council. 
Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Society,  this  power  was  restricted  only  by  the 
provisional  regulations  adopted  at  its  formation,  which  defined  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  provided  that  it  should  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  such 
established  Chemists  and  Druggists  as  should  voluntarily  come  forward  in  aid  of 
its  objects  and  intentions.  These  regulations  were  amplified  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  required. 

The  Charter  defined  more  minutely  the  classes  of  persons  of  whom  the  Society 
should  consist,  and  provided  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Council  to  make 
Byerlaws  for  regulating  among  other  matters  of  detail,  the  mode  of  electing 
and  removing  Members. 

Keeping  in  view  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Society,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  an  examination  to  be  passed  by  future  Members,  but  having  no  power  either 
to  compel  candidates  to  come  forward,  or  to  controul  those  who  might  not  be  so 
disposed,  the  Council  proceeded  gradually  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
making  exceptions  in  favour  of  persons  of  a  certain  standing  in  the  trade,  or 
having  been  Associates  of  the  Society  before  a  certain  date,  and  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  limiting  the  powers  they  might  have  exercised  under  the  Charter 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  other  persons.  The  early  examinations  were  of 
a  lenient  character,  and  the  regulations  with  regard  to  admission  were  so  framed 
as  to  encourage  young  men  to  come  forward  as  candidates,  while  care  was  taken 
that  the  laws  should  not  have  a  retrospective  operation  which  might  be  oppressive 
or  unjust.  The  Pharmacy  Act,  which  confirmed  the  Charter  in  general  terms 
(save  such  parts  as  it  altered  or  repealed)  speciallv  confirmed  the  power  vested 
in  the  Council  to  make  Bye-laws,  but  altered  the  mode  of  confirmation,  sub- 
stituting for  the  confirmation  by  three  meetings  of  the  Council,  the  confirmation 
and  approval  by  a  Special  General  Meeting,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  But 
in  order  to  enable  the  business  of  the  Society  to  proceed  without  interruption 
from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  existing  Bye-laws  were  confirmed 
until  the  ensuing  Annual  Meeting  in  May,  being  a  period  of  about  eleven  months. 

We  have  stated  that  the  then  existing  Bye-laws  in  some  degree  limited  the 
powers  conferred  hy  the  Charter  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  Members. 
The  Charter  recognised  as  eligible  for  election  four  classes  of  persons ;  namely, 
1st,  persons  who  were  in  business  at  the  date  of  the  Charter ;  or  2nd,  who 
should  have  been  examined ;  or  3rd,  who  should  have  been  certified  to  be  duly 
qualified ;  or  4th,  who  should  be  persons  elected  as  superintendents ;  and  these 
provisions  were  advisedly  so  framed,  that  the  Council  might  from  time  to  time 
define  or  limit  the  conditions  of  membership  by  Bye-laws,  which  they  could  alter 
or  repeal  as  occasion  might  require.  But  the  Act  which  was  passed  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1852,  having  confirmed  the  then  existing  Bye-laws  until  the  ensuing 
month  of  May,  the  conditions  defined  in  those  Bye-laws  were  absolute  during 
the  interval ;  and  although  the  Act  gave  power  to  make  and  establish  new  Bye- 
laws,  none  could  be  made  during  the  period  in  question  which  should  be  repug- 
nant to  the  then  existing  Bye-laws.  The  passing  of  the  Act  was  an  event  which 
altered  the  position  of  the  Society,  afforded  an  additional  inducement  to  join  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  ground  for  restoring  for  a  limited  time  the  full 
powers  conferred  by  the  Charter,  of  electing  as  Members,  without  examination, 
persons  who  were  actually  in  business  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  at  the  date  of 
the  Act,  and  who  should  he  certified  to  be  duly  qualified.  This  was  the  liberal 
construction  of  the  Act,  which,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Members,  backed  by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Society,  it  was  desirable  to  adopt ; 
and  resolutions  to  this  effect  were  passed  at  a  Special  Grenerfd  Meeting  in 
London,  and  at  several  local  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country.— -(See 
Pharmaceutical  Journal^  vol.  xii.,  p.  104,  &c.) 
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The  parties  in  whose  fayonr  it  was  proposed  to  grant  this  ii^dulgence  were 
those  who  commenced  business  on  their  own  account  after  the  date  of  the 
Charter,  and  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Act,  who,  according  to  the  powers  conferred 
bj  the  Charter,  were  eligible  for  election  on  being  certified  to  he  dtdy  qualified,  but 
who  were  temporarily  excluded  by  one  of  the  then  existing  Bye-laws,  which 
remained  in  force  imtil  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May.  The  mode  of  attaining  the 
desired  object  was  yery  simple.  A  Bve-law  was  made,  fixing  a  day  (namely,  the 
1st  of  May,  1853),  prior  to  which  applications  of  Candidates  for  admission  should 
be  receiyed,  and  their  names  entered  on  a  proyisional  register  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  certified  to  be  duly  qualified  for  admission.  It  was  not  repugnant  to 
the  then  existing  Bye-laws  to  register  the  names  of  such  candidates,  and  the  Act 
expressly  proyides,  that  the  Begistrar  shall  make,  in  addition  to  certain  reffisten 
specified,  *'  such  other  registers  as  may  be  required  b^  the  Council,  and  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  giying  effect  to  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Society  and  to  tiie  proyisions  of 
the  Act." 

On  the  first  of  May  the  reception  of  the  names  of  candidates  terminated^  on 
the  18th  of  May  the  register  was  finally  closed.  On  that  day  the  Bye-law 
which  had  interposed,  the  only  obstacle  to  the  election  of  the  parties  whose  names 
were  on  that  register,  ceased  to  be  in  force,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Council*  the  election  took  place  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  new  Bye-law. 
While  the  laws  of  the  Society  define  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
persons  become  eligible  for  election  as  Members,  the  final  decision  is  yested  in 
tile  Council,  who,  in  the  first  place,  ascertain  by  a  due  examination  of  the 
certificates  and  credentials  whether  the  required  conditions  haye  been  complied 
with,  and  then  proceed  to  yote  on  the  question  of  election.  This  is  usually 
determined  by  a  show  of  hands,  but  a  ballot  may  be  demanded  bjr  any  Member ; 
the  question  is  decided  by  the  majority,  or  in  case  of  an  equahty  of  yotes,  by 
the  casting  yote  of  the  Chairman.  The  exclusiye  principles  which  prey  ail  in 
clubs,  where  two  or  three  black  balls,  or  in  some  cases  eyen  one,  will  negatiye 
an  election,  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  constitution  and  objects  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  include  aU  duly  qualified 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists;  and  although  each  member  of  the  Council  nas  the 
power  of  yoting  according  to  his  discretion,  the  election  fioUows  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  on  the  approyal  of  the  certificates. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  remoyal  of  Members  from  the  Society  are 
more  stringent.  A  majority  of  yotes  or  the  casting  yote  of  the  Chairman  is  not 
sufiicient  in  this  case.  The  Charter  proyides  that  not  less  than  tw^ye*  Members 
of  Council  shall  be  present,  and  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  Members 
present  shall  consent  to  the  moti<m  for  remoyal.  The  Bye-laws  also  require 
that  eyery  facility  shall  be  siyen  for  an  explanation  or  defence — that  notice  of 
motion  shall  be  giyen,  and  the  notice  inserted  on  the  summons  to  each  Member 
of  the  Council.  These  regulations  are  yery  properly  intended  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  a  hasty  or  arbitrary  decision  founded  on  prejudice  or  personal 
feeling.  In  the  usual  course  an  interyal  of  not  less  than  two  months  elapses 
between  the  commencement  of  the  proceedinffs  and  the  conclusion;  and, 
considering  the  lar^e  majority  required,  and  the  opportunity  giyen  for  the 
inyestigation  and  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  preponderance  is 
greatly  on  the  side  of  leniency. 

This  has  been  exemplified  m  the  case  reported  ift  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  the  present  month,  as  the  motion  for  remoyal  was  lost,  although 
opposed  by  only  two  Members  of  the  Council  besides  the  party  concerned, 
whose  conduct'  no  Member  of  the  Society  has  attempted  to  justify.  After  the 
strong  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Members  at  large,  the  Council  could  not 
dismiss  the  subject  witnout  coming  to  a  yote.    As  it  is  probable  that  the  result 

*  The  delay  in  the  ooafiimstion  of  the  ByaJaws  hy  Lord  Palmenton  preTented  the  ekotiou  of 
these  Memben  at  the-tiiind  intended,  namely,  at  ttie  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Jnne.  which  has 
caused  some  confiuion,  as  the  Bjre-law -fixing  the  amount  of  Annual  Subscription  for  Members 
elected  before  July  1st,  1853,  was  intended  to  ap^y  to  all  the  new  Members  elected  on  oertififiata 
This  accident  may  be  rectified  by  passmg  a  new  Bye>>hiw. 
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msLj  occasion^  some  dissatisfaction,  we  may  obsenre  that  a  majority  of  the 
Council  acted  in  (accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  their  constituents,  and  on  i 

^e  other  side  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expulsion  of  a  Member  who  is  in 
the  position  of  plaintiff*  in  an  action  against  the  Society,  might  be  liable  to  mis- 
construction, as  persons  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  transaction  might  i 
be  led  to  suppose  that  the  decision  in  fiivour  of  such  expuLsaon  was  influenced 
by  the  recent  occurrence  in  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench.  It  was  therefore  a 
question  whether  the  motion,  however  justifiable  on  its  mevits,  was  expedient 
under  existing  circumstances. 

A  SENSE  OF  PUBLIC  DUTT. 

*  *  •  "  This  deponent  fnrther  saith,  that  as  a  Member  of  the  said  SooiBty,  this  deponent 
'*  considers  that  he  has  a  pnblic  duty  to  perform,  and  is  responsible  to  the  legislature  and  also  to 
"  the  pnblic,  for  a  proper  and  faithful  administration  of  the  said  powers,  duties,  and  respon- 
**  sibihties,  vested  in  the  said  Society  as  aforesaid." — Affidavit  of  Wtttiam  IHekinaon. 

A  MAN  who  pursues  a  straightforward  course  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
regardless  of  personal  risk  and  inconvenience,  and  in  spite  of  sneers  and  oppo- 
sition, is  entitled  to  respect,  and  one  who  voluntarily  assumes  the  entire  respon* 
sibility  of  administering  the  affairs  of  a  Society  in  defiance  of  his  colleagues  and 
fellow  Members,  must  have  a  remarkably  good  opinion  of  himself  to  back  his- 
estimate  of  the  public  duty  which  devolves  on  him. 

The  author  of  the  affidavit  above  quoted,  is  not  satisfied  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  office  with  his  colleagues.  He  imputes  to  them  the  dishonesty  of 
wilfolly  violating  the  law,  in  durect  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  their  legal 
advisers,  and  he  comes  forward,  as  the  good  Samaritan,  to  rescue  the  Society  firom 
the  hands  of  these  ^^  dishonest  persons,*'  being  actuated,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  solely  by  a  sense  of  public  duty.  Although  his  assertion  respecting 
the  legal  advice  the  Council  are  said  to  have  receivSi,  is  totally  unfounded,  it 
may  be  fair  to  assume  that  he  believes  their  position  to  be  vulnerable,  and  when 
a  man  believes,  or  has  reason  to  suspect  that  a  breach  of  the  law  is  being  com- 
mitted, his  own  conscience  must  decide  whether  it  be  his  duty  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  or  not. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  are  so  sensitive  on  certain  points  of  law,  that 
if  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  of  them  that  a  neighbour  has  given  a 
receipt  without  affixing  a  stamp  as  the  Act  directs,  or  keeps  any  taxable  com- 
modity without  making  a  due  return,  or  evades  the  payment  of  a  turnpike,  &c., 
the  sense  of  "  public  duty"  is  so  strong  that  the  said  delinquents  are  straightway 
proceeded  against  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
class  of  persons  to  whom  we  refer  render  some  service  to  the  public  by  intimidating 
the  dishonest,  and  thus  promoting  obedience  to  the  laws ;  nevertheless  the  public 
requite  these  good  offices  with  ingratitude,  and  common  informers  are  scarcely 
tolerated  in  respectable  society. 

But  common  informers  have  strong  grounds  for  their  proceedings  compared 
with  those  on  which  the  prosecution  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  been 
undertaken ;  for  they  are  supported  not  merely  by  a  legal  opinion,  taken  on  an 
exparte  case,  but  by  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  offences  which  they  bring  to 
light  are  fi'auds  which  no  honest  man  could  sanction  or  extenuate.  It  cannot  be 
urged  against  them  that  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  legal  interpretation  of  the 
Act,  or  that  from  some  ambiguity  or  defect  in  its  phraseology  the  law  {according 
to  their  interpretation  of  it)  would  be  "  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.*'  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  act  or  omission  in  the  cases  in 
which  their  services  are  called  into  requisition  does  injury  to  no  one,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  it  is  calculated  to  promote  the  object  for  wHch  the  law  was  passed,  Not 
one  of  these  pleas  can  be  urged  against  the  avocation  of  the  common  informer. 
His  crusade  is  against  positive  delinquency,  which  admits  of  no  defence 
except  the  general  one  or  "  not  guilty.'*  Yet  the  public  are  so  ungrateM  as  to 
look  down  upon  common  informers  as  a  diegraded  daas  of  persons. 

In  what  light  then  must  we  view  the  man  who  having  been  appointed  one  of 
the  representatives  of  an  important  sodetyy,  takes  advantage  of  a  doubt  in  the 
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construction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  a  pretext  for  quarrelling  mth  his  col- 
leagues, and  while  they  are  backed  by  the  Members  at  large  and  by  their  legal 
advisers  in  the  opinion  that  the  course  they  have  taken  is  legal,  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  the  welfare  of  the  public,  he  pursues 
his  hostility  into  a  court  of  law  ? 

Even  if  the  Court  should  decide  in  favour  of  the  points  for  which  he  is  con- 
tending, this  would  not  inculpate  the  Council.  Thejr  have  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  carry  out  honestly  and  faithlully  the  mtentions  of  the  Act.  If 
they  should  not  be  supported  in  the  interpretation  of  its  provisions,  which  they 
beheve  to  be  the  correct  one,  this  would  prove  that  the  Act  is  defective,  and  the 
responsibility  would  rest,  not  on  the  Council,  but  on  one  member  of  it  who  took 
the  most  prominent  part  in  passing  the  Act.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
is  the  individual  whose  exertions  on  the  behalf  of  the  Society  have  excited  the 
jealousy  and  consequent  animosity  of  Mr.  Dickinson — that  he  has  constantly 
endeavoured  to  firustrate  these  exertions  by  opposition,  abusive  language,  and 
misrepresentations  calculated  to  raise  jealousy  and  dissension — that  he  extended 
his  hostility  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Council,  because  they  neither  sympa- 
thised with  nor  sanctioned  this  conduct— that  on  a  proposition  for  his  removal 
from  the  Society  being  entertained,  he  came  forward  m  the  capacity  of  public 
Prosecutor,  and  pretended  that  he  had  been  "  goaded  on"  by  an  attack  I  and, 
lastly,  that  he  resents  this  pretended  attack  upon  himself  by  endeavouring  to 
procure  the  expulsion  of  nearly  1000  Members  from  the  Society  I  He  now 
pretends  that  he  is  impelled  by  a  sense  of  public  duty.  At  what  date  this 
tender  regard  for  the  laws  of  his  country  came  on  is  uncertain,  but  on  the  11th 
of  May,  when  the  amount  of  a  fee  was  under  discussion,  he  said  that  "  if  the  fee 
had  been  fixed  at  five  guineas  instead  of  ten  he  should  not  have  opposed  it, 
although  he  maintained  that  it  would  be  illegal  to  demand  even  that  amount." 
Are  we  to  infer  that  he  has  abjured  his  previous  laxity  of  principle  and  fallen  on 
his  feet  at  last,  or  that  his  sense  of  public  duty  is  subservient  to  and  regulated 
by  the  ammus  with  which  he  carries  on  his  hostilities  P 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

During  the  continuance  of  strife  and  litigation,  the  regular  business  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  is  in  some  degree  thrown  in  the  shade.  Before  the 
dispute  arose,  the  prospects  were  in  every  respect  encouraging.  The  Society 
having  weathered  the  storms  of  ippposition  from  without,  was  m  good  repute, 
and  rapidly  gaining  accessions  of  strength  and  influence,  until  the  hostility  of  two 
or  three  Members  occasioned  a  temporary  check  to  the  onward  progress,  by 
involving  the  Council  in  doubt  and  perplexity. 

"We  may  hope  that  this  state  of  affairs  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  that 
on  the  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  the  Council  will  be  enabled  to 
devote  their  undivided  energy  and  attention  to  the  regular  buaness  and  interests 
of  the  Society. 

Among  other  subjects  which  require  supervision  and  improvement,  we  may 
advert  to  the  Library  and  Museum.  The  Library,  althou^  probably  the  best 
of  the  kind  in  the  country,  is  very  far  from  complete.  It  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  standard  works  and  periodicals  on  Chemistry,  Pharmacy, 
and  the  allied  sciences,  and  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  student,  it  furnishes 
facilities  for  improvement  rarely  to  be  met  with,  but  as  a  library  of  reference 
belonging  to  a  Societyreprpsentmg  Pharmacy  in  this  country,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  defective.  The  recent  regulation  for  the  circulation  of  the  books  makes 
it  still  more  necessary  to  devote  attention  to  the  subject,  as  the  completeness  of 
the  library  as  a  library  for  reference,  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
advantage  which  is  taken  of  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books. 

Jt  was  always  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  establish  a  Circulating  Library, 
containing  the  works  generally  required  by  Students,  and  such  as  the  Members 
might  desire^  to  read  at  their  leisure ;  but  it  was  originally  in  contemplation  to 
effect  this  object  by  the  purchase  of  duplicate  copies  of  the  works  to  be  circulated, 
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in  order  to  leave  the  original  library  intact  for  the  use  of  those  who  might 
attend  at  the  house  of  the  Society.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  library  was 
not  so  much  resorted  to  as  the  Council  had  anticipated,  and  on  a  proposition 
being  made  for  the  circulation  of  the  books,  it  was  carried  without  opposition, 
as  a  means  of  bringing  the  library  into  more  immediate  use. 

The  privilege  thus  granted  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  some  extent,  and 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  books  will,  by  degrees,  become  more  generally  in 
demand,  as  the  junior  members  of  the  Society  bavins  been  brou^t  up  in  ^  a 
different  manner  from  their  predecessors  are  more  likely  to  appreciate  the 
opportunities  of  improvement  thus  afforded.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
revert  to  the  original  intentions  of  the  Council  when  the  funds  of  the 
Society  admit  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate  library  for  circulation, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  collection  of  works  in  the  library  for  reference. 
This  library  ou^ht  in  its  department  to  equal  in  rank  and  importance 
the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  there  b  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  practicability  of  placing  it  on  this  footing  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  pro* 
vided  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  not  wasted  in  litigation. 

The  Museum  also  demands  constant  attention,  and  a  renewal  of  those  speci- 
mens which  deteriorate  from  keeping,  as  well  as  the  addition  from  time  to  time 
of  other  specimens  illustrating  the  progress  of  discovery  or  improvements  in 
manufacture.  The  Museum  is  abeady  a  valuable  and  important  one,  and  the 
space  allotted  to  this  department  is  almost  entirely  occupied.  There  are  three 
cases  of  specimens,  many  of  them  very  interesting  and  valuable,  the  property  of 
the  late  Dr.  Pereira,  which  will  be  transferred  to  the  collection  of  the  Society  as 
soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  reception  and  exhibition  in  the 
Museum.  There  is,  however,  very  little  vacant  space  dther  in  the  Museum  or 
the  Library  for  additional  cases,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in  what  manner 
these  departments  of  the  Society  can  be  extended  and  made  more  complete. 

In  about  five  years  a  period  will  occur  in  the  lease  of  the  house,  which  will 
afford  an  opportunity  of  either  removing  to  more  spacious  premises,  or  entering 
into  any  arrangements  that  may  be  found  practicable  for  the  extension  of  the 
space  now  occupied.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  look 
out  for  a  freehold  site  and  build  a  house  or  college  on  a  scale  suitable  tor  all  the 
purposes  of  the  Sodety;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  raise  the  requisite  capital 
by  debentures  or  shares,  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest,  to  be  paid  off  by  instal- 
ments, or  to  lapse  on  the  principle  of  a  tontine.  Considering  the  lar^e  number 
of  Members  and  the  probable  amount  of  income  derivable  from  fees  m  addition 
to  the  annual  subscription  of  those  who  joined  the  Society  under  the  old  system, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  a  building  worthy  of  the  Pharmaceutists  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
profession  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  elevate  and  improve. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  is  provided  with  a  spacious  edifice  in  Pall  Mall, 
where  meetings  are  held  and  conversazioni  occasionally  given,  and  if  that  body 
possessed  a  revenue  adequate  to  the  efficient  support  of  the  establishment,  the 
institution  might  become  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  scientific  world,  and  its 
proceedings  might  conduce  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  College, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  advancement  of  medical  science. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  also  possessed  of  a  large  and  commodious 
building,  a  museum  and  library  almost  unnvaUed^  and  this  institution  is  resorted 
to  by  its  members  and  their  fnends  for  mutual  improvement.  It  is  maintained 
at  considerable  expense,  and  a  grant  was  recently  obtained  from  the  Government 
for  its  further  extension. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Ohemists  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  the  third 
class  in  the  profession,  the  Apothecaries  having  merged  into  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  Pharmacy  having  taken  up  its  proper  position  as  a  distinct  branch,  un- 
connected with  the  practice  of  i(iedicine  or  surgery.  The  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
'  mists,  therefore,  ought  to  possess  an  establishment  not  inferior  in  scale  and  im- 
portance to  those  to  which  we  have  referred ;  and  if  they  will  persevere  in  their 
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exertions,  and  avoid  quareUing  mth  each  other,  they  possess  the  ineans  of  rfusing 
ttp  an  infrfdtution  whi^  would  reflect' ovedit  on  themsetires  and  their  profession. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  PHAKMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST. 

Wjmr  a  aerions  accident  ooouzb  from  the  administration  of  an  overdose  of  a 
strong  medicine,  the  first  inquiry  which  is  made  is,  Whether  it  was  taken  under 
meddoil  advice  ?  When  this  was  not  the  case  the  next  inqimy  is.  Where  was  it 
frocnre^— did  the  Chemist  give  the  needful  durectioss  ?  If  the  result  was  fatal, 
this  leads  to  a  searching  investigation  at  the  inquest,  and  unless  the  Chemist  can 
ahow  that  he  used  proper  precautions,  he  may  expect  to  receive  a  reprimand  from 
tbe  Coroner,  or  a  smmar  espvession  in  a  rider,  appended  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

Sometimes  .the  reflections  cast  lapoD.  the  Chemist  on  these  occasions  are  unju^ 
and  he  is  held  to  be  responsible  for  die  imprudence  or  carelessness  of  persons 
who  either  disregarded  his  instractions  or  gave  him  no  oppartvaatY  of  furnishing 
the  requisite  information.  At  a  xeeent  inquest  on  a  lady^  who  died  firom  taking 
lozenges  containing  calomel,  the  Coroner  and  the  Jury  imputed  blame  to  the 
Chemist  for  alleged  negligence  in  this  respect.  We  have  reported  several  cases 
of  &tal  accidents  to  sheep  fix>m  the  use  of  a  wash  containing  arsenic,  and  have  had 
occasion  to  point  out  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  undue  severity  in  the  verdict  against 
the  vendor.  In  proportion  to  theprogress  of  education  amongPharmaceutists  more 
is  expected  of  them,  and  a  quahfied  man  is  more  likely  to  be  severely  dealt  with 
in  the  event  of  an  accident  arising  from  drues  purchased  of  him,  than  a  hucduter 
or  general  dealer  would  have  been  under  similar  circumstances.  The  reason  is 
obvious :  in  the  fonner  case  the  purchaser  trusts  to  the  experience  of  a  person 
in  whom  he  has  confidence ;  in  the  latter  he  takes  the  responsibility  on  himself. 

In  the  case  of  patent  or  secret  medicines  the  responsibility  rests  chiefly  with 
the  purchaser.  Me  sees  an  advertisement  recommending  a  medicine  in  strong 
terms  as  a  certain  cure  for  a  variety  of  disorders,  and  ^^  to  be  had  of  all  respec- 
table cfkemists,  grocers,"  &c.  He  applies  to  a  Chemist  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
composition  or  properties  of  the  medicine,  and  executes  the  order  without 
pledging  himself  to  the  veracity  of  the  advertisement  or  the  printed  envelope. 
If  he  were  to  recommend  it,  or  express  a  &vourable  opinion  as  to  its  qualities, 
he  would,  to  some  extent,  make  himself  responsible,  and  in  the  event  of 
mischief  arising  horn  its  use,  he  would  be  liable  to  censure.  The  maker  of  a 
proprietory  mSiicine  or  nostrum  would  incur  liabiKty  if  it  should  prove  dele- 
terious or  dangerous,  while  he  recommends  it  as  a  safe  remedy,  and  this  is  the 
case  also  where  a  medicine  is  administered  casually  across  the  counter.  We 
liave  always  maintained  that  the  qualified  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  less  likely 
to  incur  such  risk,  than  one  who  is  not  acquamted  with  bis  business ;  first, 
because  his  knowledge  enables  him  to  guard  against  danger ;  secondly,  because, 
liaving  a  character  to  lose,  he  has  an  additional  inducement  to  be  cautious.  It^is 
jiow  generally  admitted  that  posologp,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  doses  of  medicines, 
iorms  a  necessary  part  of  the  educati(m  of  the  Pharmaceutist,  and  this  is  included 
among  the  subjects  of  examination  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  The  pos- 
session of  this  knowledge  does  not  imply  any  interference  with  the  province  of 
the  medical  practitioner,  but  it  is  requisite  as  a  precaution  against  accidents, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  in  the  use  of  domestic  medicines  in  cases 
where  medical  advice  is  not  necenaj^-.  It  is  also  important  that  the  dispenser 
should  be  able,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  doses,  to  prevent  mischief  in 
the  event  of  a  mistake  occurring  in  a  prescription.  To  what  extent  he  would 
be  responsible  for  failing  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  such  an  oversight, 
is  a  question  which  would  depend  on  circumstances.  If,  for  example,  the  mistake 
were  an  important  one,  resulting  in  loss  of  life,  the  Chemist  could  scarcely  ex- 
culpate hixnaeif^  although  sanctioned  by  medical  authority ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  all  men  are  occasionally  liable  to  accidental  and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
dispenser  to  exerdse  his  sa^udty  and  prudence  when  a  *^  lapeus  p&mtB  "  comes 
under  his  ofoaenration. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

or 
THE   PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MraiTlBTG  OF  THE  COtTNCIL, 
held  on  Wednesday,  December  7th,  1853,  it  HM 

Sfovtedb^  Mr.X  B.  Edwards,  seconded  li^  Ui.  D.  B.  Uanhmj^  ''That  Mr. 
William  Dickmson  be  expelled  from  this  Society,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain." 
Votes  being  taken  by  show  of  hands,  ^tSiere  were 

For  the  motion 11 

gainst  the  motioti .%.«.....    3 
(One  Member  did  not  yote.) 
The  IVesident  deolaved  to  Mr.  Diddason  that  be  via  expelled  from  the 
Society. 
Mr.  Dickinson  retired  itom  the  Councfl-room. 

Lnmediately  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dickinson  it  occurred  to  the  Council, 
that  as  there  had  been  one  Member  present  at  the  yoting  who  had  not  yoted,  the 
announcement  made  by  the  President  might  be  erroneous,  the  Charter  requiring 
that  in  the  remoyal  of  a  Member,  the  consent  of  thr^e-fourths  of  those  present, 
is  a  necessary  condition.  It  was  therefore  arranpred  that  a  letter,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy,  should  be  addressed  by  the  President  to  Mr.  Dickinson, 
and  be  deUyered  immediately  by  the  Secretary : — 

"  17,  Bloomsbur^  Sqitare^  December  7t^  1853. 
"  Ste, — ^I  consider  it  proper  to  acquaint  you  inmiediately  of  that  which  may 
be  considered  an  error  in  announcing  the  result  of  the  motion  for  your  expulsion 
i5rom  the  Society. 

^^  There  were  present  at  the  meetiQg  of  the  Council  15  Members,  including 
yourself. 

"  Of  these  15  Memb^s,  there  yoted  for  the  motion 11 

Against  the  motion,  including  yourself,  there  were  3 

And  of  the  15,  there  was  one  who  did  not  yote 1 

^'  Under  these  circumstances  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  declaration  that  you 
were  expelled  is  erroneous. 

''  I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  seryant, 
"  To  Mr.  DiCKiNsoir.  BLbnbt  Deaiie,  President^ 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  December  14,  1853. 

The  President  reported  that  he  had  receiyed  a  copy  of  a  rule  nisi  against  the 
Council  and  against  the  Registrar,  and  had  instructed  the  solicitors  to  take 
steps  in  defence  of  the  Society. 

(copt)  rule  nisi. 

"  Thursd«(y,  the  tw^ity-fburth  day  of  Noyember,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

"  In  the  Queen's  Bench, 

"  MmBLESEx.'^Upon  reading  the  seyeral  affidavits  of  William  Dickinson 
and  the  printed  books  and  printed  papers  and  paper  writings  thereto  annexed 
of  Charles  Hastings  CoUette,  and  the  paper  writmgs  thereto  annexed,  and  of 
William  O^Co&nor,  and  the  paper  writings  thereto  annexed,  It  is  ordered  that 
the  first  day  of  the  next  term  be  given  to  the  Registrar  and  the  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  G-reat  Britain  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of  mandamus 
should  fiiei  issue  dbected  to  them,  eonimanding  them  and  each  of  them  re- 
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spectively  to  make  out  and  maintain  a  complete  register  of  all  persons  being 
Members  of  the  said  Society,  and  ajso  of  all  persons  being  Associates  and 
Apprentices  or  Students  respectively,  and  to  make  and  keep  a  proper  index  of 
the  said  register;  and  also  to  make  and  maintain  a  complete  remster  of  all 
persons  being  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  maKe  and  keep 
a  proper  index  of  the  said  register,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
the  15th  and  16th  years  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  56,  ujjon  notice  of 
this  rule  to  be  given  to  the  said  Registrar  and  to  the  said  Council,  or  to  their 
Clerk  or  Secretary,  in  the  meantime. 
"  On  the  motion  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly.  "  By  the  Coubt.'* 

The  President  reported  that  he  had  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Bastick,  in  reference  to  a  former  communication  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
Council  at  the  meeting  in  October : — 

"  Sib, — I  learn  that  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  you  on  the  1 1th  of  October  last 
has  been  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  its  purport 
misconstrued  by  the  Members  of  that  body  into  a  resignation  of  the  office  which  I 
hold  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

**  As  I  neither  did,  nor  do  at  present  intend  to  resign  that  office,  I  beg  that  you 
will  be  good  enough  either  to  withdraw  the  letter  which  has  admitted  of  such  miscon* 
struction,  or  to  place  this  one  before  the  Council  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  so  that 
my  intentions  may  be  clearly  imderstood,  and  so  that  any  proceedings  which  may 
have  taken  place  upon  the  misapprehension  of  my  former  letter  may  be  recon- 
sidered. 

"  Permit  me  to  state,  that  the  reason  why  I  absent  myself  from  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  instead  of  resigning  my  post  at  that  Board,  is,  simply,  that  I  do  not 
intend,  by  any  act  of  mine,  to  avoid  the  expulsion  from  the  Society  with  which  I  am, 
or  have  been  threatened,  although  I  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  aet  as  far  as  I  can 
consistently  with  this  intention  with  delicacy  towards  those  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  who  have  evinced  so  much  hostility  towards  me.  Hence  my  deter- 
mination to  absent  myself  from  the  Board  while  questions  affecting  me  personally 
are  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

"Apologising  that  any  obscurity  in  my  former  hastily  written  letter  should 
occasion  you  further  trouble.  v^iy  ^. . 

**  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,      "u^^fci^ » 
"  Wm.  Bastick, 
**  To  Henby  Deane,  Esq.  2,  Brook  Street,  Bond  Street, 

.•President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Nov.  3rdy  1863.'* 

Resolved,  "  That  Mr.  Bastick's  letter  to  the  President,  dated  November  3,  be 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society." 
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VMmtday,  December  7ihjlQ5». 
mu  SBiax,  PSMiDnfT,  ur  txx  ghaib. 

Thb  fbUawing  donatioiui  to  the  libnoy  and  Muflemn  were  annoTmoed: — 

Fereira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeuties.  T6L  IL»  part  ^  iBom  If  ca. 
Fereira. 

Journal  of  the  Sociebf  ofArte^  fiom  the  Sode^. 

Literary  Gazette. 

Medical  Grevlar^  ftom  the  Fabltthers. 

Fniit  of  the  Bahuim  of  Feni  plant,  sad  seeds  of  Wri^^  antidyaenterica,  fjrom 
Mr.  T.  C.  Aicher,  of  Higher  Tranmere,  Cheshire. 

Boot  of  Biyonia  Dioica,  from  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Boardas. 

Tonkin  Beans  (Dipterix  odorata\  and  two  specimens  of  Hhiiharb .grown  in  Siheeia 
from  seeds  obtained  from  Tartar  merchants  (see  page  329),  from  Mr.  A.  Faber. 


IRON  ALUM 


Thb  Curator,  Mr.  Greaves,  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  spedmen 
of  Iron  Alunij  which  had  been  sent  by  Mi.  Idndser  Bl^th,  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  accompanied  by  a  note,  which  was  read.  The  object  of  Mr.  Blyth's 
communication  was,  to  describe  the  composition  of  the  salt  whi^  has  recently 
been  prescribed  by  some  of  the  medical  ofKcars  attached  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
under  the  name  of  Iron  Alton,  to  explain  the  circumstances  undCT  which  it  was 
first  brought  under  their  notice,  and  the  process  which  had  been  adopted  at  the 
hospital  for  making  it.  The  salt  first  used  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  was  part  of 
a  sample  obtained  by  Mr.  Davenport  as  a  bye-product  in  the  preparation  of  some 
ferruginous  compounds.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  to  be  a  more 
powerful  astringent  than  conm&ou  alum,  and  not  liable  to  produce  the  stimu- 
lating effects  cS  other  salts  of  iron.  The  salt  obtained  from  Mr.  Davenport 
consisted  of  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  having  the 
constitution  and  crystalline  form  of  common  alum.  Some  of  the  salt  had  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams,  «nd  it  had  subseouently  been  made 
at  the  hospital,  both  with  potash  and  ammonia.  It  was  web  known  that  the 
name  Alum  had  for  some  time  past  been  applied  by  Chemists,  as  a  generic 
designation,^  to  a  long  series  or  salts  which  coincided  wilih  common  alum 
in  constitution  and  form.  Thus,  common  alum,  which  is  usually  viewed  as  a 
double  saltj  consisting  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  potash,  being 
taken  as  the  type,  iron  alum  is  formed  by  substituting  peroxide  of  iron  for  the 
alumina.  And  as,  in  common  alum,  the  potash  may  be  replaced  by  ammonia  or 
soda  as  well  as  by  man^^  other  protoxides,  so  a  similar  replacement  may  be 
effected  in  iron  alum  mthout  altering  the  type.  Mr.  Biyth  directed  the 
attention  of  those  who  had  not  particularly  studied  this  subject,  to  a  table 
representing  the  composition  of  some  of  the  salts  which  have  been  described 
under  the  generic  name  of  alum. 

Series  of  Alums  described  by  different  Authors^ 

General  formula.,. Mt  0.,  3  SO.  +  MO,  SOt  +  24  Aq. 

Common  Alum. 

With  Fotash  , Al,  0„  3  SO,  +  KO,  SOa  +  24  Ag. 

«    Soda   .., « Alj  C  3  SO,  +  NaO,  SO,  +  24  Aq. 

«    Ammonia AU  O,,  3  SO,  +  NH4O,  SO,  -f  24  Aq. 

«    Magnesia    Alj  O,,  3  SO,  +  Mg  O,  SO,  +  24  Aq. 

«    Lithia AI2  O,,  3  SO,  +  Li  O,  SO,  -f-  24  Aq. 

•«    Manganese AI2  O3,  3  SOj  +  Mn  O,  808+24  Aq. 

•*    Iron Ala  O3,  3  SO,  -h  Fe  O,  SO,  +  24  Aq. 
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With  Foteh  Fe,  0„  8^0,  +  KO,  60,  +  34  Aq. 

**    6oda   Eei  Ot,  8  SO,  -4-  Na  O,  SOt  4-  «*  Aq. 

«    Ammnnia  . JFe^  O,,  8  SO,  +  NH4O,  SO,  +  ^  Aq. 

CHBOME  AlUH. 

With  Potash   Cr,0^  8  SO,  +  KO,  SO,  +  24  Aq. 

"    Soda  Cr,  0„  8  SO,  +  Na  0,  SO,  +  24  Aq. 

"    Ammonia  Cij  O3,  3  SO3  +  NH«  O,  SO3  +  24  Aq. 

Manganese  Aluh. 

With  Potash   ^. Md^  O^  3  SO3,  +  KO,  SO,  +  24  Aq. 

«    Soda ..^ « Mn,0„3S0, +  NaO,SO,4-24Aq. 

**    Ammonia Mn^  0„  3  SO3  +  NH4  0,  SO3  +  24  Aq. 

It  would  be  seen  from  this  table  that  many  of  the  salts  to  which  the  tenn 
ahim,  in  its  most  comprehenstre  sense,  was  appHed,  and  including  the  iron 
alum  in  questicm,  contain  no  almxnna.  He  hiul  been  principally  induced  to 
bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  in  consequence  of  some  doubt 
and  misapprehension  having  existed  among  Pharmaceutists  to  whom  prescrip- 
tions ordermg  iron  alum  had  been  taken,  as  to  the  salt  intended  to  be  mdicated 
by  that  term.  As  already  stated,  the  salt  now  used  at  St.  Mary's  Ebspital  is 
the  double  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  potash.  It  is  prepared  either  by 
dissolving  peroxide  of  iron  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  peroxidizing'protosulphate 
of  iron  wiih.  nitric  acid,  and  adding  an  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  potash.  If  the 
salt  with  ammonia  be  required,  suijdiate  of  ammonia  is  added  instead  of  sulphate 
of  potash.  The  solution,  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  to  be  evaporated 
until  crystals  are  formed  on  cooling,  l^ext  to  common  alum  and  chrome  alum, 
this  is  the  one  most  easily  formed  of  the  whole  series.  It  forms  a  beautiM 
salt,  being  of  a  pale  violet  colour.  It  is  more  soluble  than  common  alum,  the 
solution  having  a  reddish  colour.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  an  alum  con- 
taining protosulphate  of  iron,  by  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  formed  on  the 
addition  of  caustic  potash,  which,  with  the  salt  under  notice,  will  be  brown, 
while  with  the  other  it  will  be  green. 

Mr.  Davxhpobt  stated  that  the  preparation  referred  to  in  the  note  just  read, 
under  the  name  of  Iron  Alum,  was  obtained  by  him  quite  casuaify  from  a 
solution  of  persulphate  of  iron.  It  presented  the  octahedral  form  of  common 
alum,  and  upon  examination,  was  found  to  contain  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  but  not  a  trace  of  alumina.  This  so-called  iron 
alum  was  now  introduced  as  a  successful  remedial  agent,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
classed  among  the  Pharmaceutical  prepara^ons  of  the  day.  He  thought  the 
name  Iron  Alum  an  objectionable  one  to  aj^y  to  this  salt,  and  his  object  in 
making  these  remarks,  was  principally  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  more  dis- 
tinctive appellation.  It  had  been  very  properly  shown  by  Mr.  Bl^th,  not  only 
that  there  are  a  great  many  alums,  diniering  entirdy  in  composition,  but  also 
that  there  are  several  iron  alums.  It  was  important  that  the  substances  used  in 
medicine  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  he  would  therefore  suggest  that  this  salt 
when  ordered  in  medicine  should  be  called  Ammonio-stt^hate  of  peroxide  ofiron^ 
when  the  ammonia  salt  was  intended,  or  Potassio'Sulphate  0/  peroxide  of  iron 
if  it^were  intended  to  indicate  the  potash  salt. 

A  paper  was  then  read  on  ^^The  Preparations  and  Uses  of  the  Chemicals 
employed  in  Fhotograpl^,^'  by  J.  B.  Edwabds,  Ph.  D. 

A  revised  abstract  of  this  jasper  will  be  found  at  page  322  of  the  present  number. 

The  subject  was  amidy  illustrated  by  Photographs,  showing  the  effect  of 
different  chemicals  in  tne  seiperal  popular  processes;  and  the  author  expressed 
his  obligations  to  Mr.  Collins,  of  the  Pttotographic  Institution,  New  Bond 
Street,  for  the  loan  of  a  splendid  series  of  proofs  from  collodion  negatives, 
illustrating  the  progress  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  by  M.  Dela  Motte; 
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and  also  several  excellent  portraits  on  paper,  by  Mr.  Cundall  and  others,  kindly 
lent  for  the  evening ;  also  to  Mr.  Samford,  of  Paternoster  Row;  for  a  series  of  fine 
negative  and  positive  landscape  views  taken  on  paper;  and  to  Mr.  W.  Baker,  of 
Lord  Street,  I^iverpool,  for  several  remarkably  large  and  excellent  portraits 
and  views  on  colloaion  upon  glass.  Besides  these,  were  a  number  of  portraits 
and  microscopic  pictures  on  collodion  by  the  author. 


PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 
December  5th,  1853. 

BOBBRT  BBNTLET,  ESQ.,  F.L.S.,  A.K.C.  &C.,  PRBSIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

A  DONATION  of  some  rare  plants  from  Mr.  Bentley  was  announced,  and  some 
specimens  of  ergotised  grasses  from  Mr.  Blytii. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to  the  Caudex  of  Lastrea 
FiUx-mas  (Presl.)  found  by  Mr.  Shillitoe  in  Jersey.  It  was  growing  in  a  boggy  soil 
and  shady  position.  The  specimen  was  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  being  in  a 
dried  condition  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  about  a  foot  in  circumference, 
a  size  quite  unusual  in  temperate  latitudes.  All  the  Ferns  in  the  same  locality  were 
stated  to  be  growing  in  the  same  luxuriant  manner. 

Mr.  Blyth  read  the  following  paper 

ON  ERGOTISED  GRASSES. 

In  presenting  the  specimens  of  ergotised  grasses  to  the  Phytological  Club,  I  beg 
to  offer  the  results  of  my  experience  in  collecting  them,  so  that  future  observations 
may  either  confirm  or  refute  any  deducticms  that  mav  be  drawn  from  them.  I  met 
with  no  instance  of  the  disease  until  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August,  and  then 
in  shady  rather  than  in  moist  places,  and  found  very  few  indications  of  it  (especially 
directing  my  attention  to  marshy  and  wet  places)  from  the  sandy  soil  of  Norfolk 
through  the  clay  of  Middlesex,  to  the  marls  and  limestones  of  the  western  counties: 
A  month  later  the  disease  increased  so  as  to  become  epidemic,  first  appearing  in 
uncultivated  grounds,  and  gradually  spreading  over  the  whole  country,  so  that 
towards  the  end  of  September,  there  was  scarcely  a  spot  where  the  grasses  were  not 
more  or  less  affected.  I  present  eight  different  specimens  of  grasses  so  affected,  but 
it  appears  to  prevail  most  in  the  loUum  and  Daeiylis,  so  abundant  was  it  in  these 
species,  that  a  plentiful  supply  might  have  been  collected  from  the  commons  and 
hedgerows,  but  I  could  not  induce  any  of  the  herb-gatherers  to  collect  it  for  me,  so 
that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  its  chemical  properties.  Many  farmers 
are  acquainted  with  the  disease,  and  according  to  them,  its  presence  in  fields  is 
evidence  of  bad  fanning.  Liming  the  soil  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  remedy  for 
the  evil.  That  draining  alone  is  of  little  value  to  get  rid  of  it,  may  be  inferred 
from  its  having  been  more  abundant  in  the  Regent's  Park  than  elsewhere,  and  as  if 
to  defy  such  an  enemy,  it  especially  flourished  on  the  ridges  immediately  over  the 
draining  pipes  recently  laid  down  in  that  soiL  • 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  ergot,  but  the  question  is  still 
left  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  The  opinion  I  am  induced  to  adopt  from  observation 
is,  that  moisture  has  nothing  to  do  with  originating  the  disease,  although  it  may 
promote  its  development,  as  filth  and  dirt  combined  with  moisture  may  promote  the 
extension  of  any  pestilence.  Let  us  look  at  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time  of  year  it  is  developed.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  decomposition  and  fermentation 
are  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  germs  of  dissolution  spread  throughout  the 
whole  organised  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  physical  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
is  in  a  state  peculiar  to  the  season.  Modern  researches  into  the  properties  of  light 
have  proved  diat  there  are  three  distinct  classes  of  rays — the  actinic  or  chemical,  the 
luminous,  and  the  calorific  rays  ;  that  the  first  prevail  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and 
promote  germination ;  the  second  prevail  in  the  summer  and  promote  the  increase 
of  the  phmt ;  and  the  third  prevaU  in  the  autumn  and  promote  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  Now  we  have  in  the  fall  of  the  year  a  diminution  of  the  rays  that  sustain  the 
vital  energies  of  the  plant,  and  render  it  less  able  to  resist  the  attack  of  destroying 
forces.  There  are  no  doubt  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  not  yet  thoroughly 
examined  or  even  thought  of,  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  propagation  or 
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suppression  of  disease.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when 
fungoid  diseases  hecome  most  prevalent  or  epidemic. 

It  is  only  hy  the  accmnulation  of  observations  that  any  law  can  be  deduced.  To 
obtain  such,  will  be  interesting,  to  enable  the  agriculturist  to  get  rid  of  the  disease 
from  his  fields,  and  permit  it  to  be  propagated  with  impunity,  in  waste  places  for  its 
medical  worth.  It  is  with  this  object  in  view  I  have  laid  my  recent  observations 
before  the  Members  of  this  Club,  and  hope  at  a  future  season  to  be  more  successful 
in  collecting  a  sufficient  quantity  for  examining  its  properties,  and  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  Members  in  different  localities. 

In  connexion  with  the  above  subject  Mr.  Blyth  also  read  the  following  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Yarmouth  : — 

Mr.  Cobb  thus  writes,  **  The  practice  of  underdraining  has  become  so  general 
amongst  us  as  to  have  changed  to  some  extent  the  character  of  our  Flora.  Several 
species  of  marsh  plants,  once  plentiful  and  peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood,  have  dis- 
appeared, whilst  their  loss  has  been  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  number 
of  species  commonly  found  in  cultivated  districts.  Large  tracts  of  wet  marshes, 
which  some  years  ago  bore  only  a  scanty  crop  of  coarse  grass  and  abundant 
Cj/peracecB,  have  been  banked  and  drained,  and  now  produce  remunerating  crops  of 
corn.  On  the  borders  of  such  places  the  ergot  was  plentiful,  especially  on  the 
Lolium  perenne  and  L.  arvense ;  I  believe  it  is  now  found  only  in  very  wet  seasons. 
As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  this  draining;  I  may  state  I  have  for  the  last  three 
years  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  meet  with  specimens  of  the  Vibrio  tritici,  which  a 
few  years  ago  might  be.gathered  in  every  field." 

The  above  was  written  in  July.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Blyth,  Mr.  Cobb  states 
that  the  ergot  had  become  very  prevalent,  and  might  be  met  with  almost  every- 
where. 

The  President  then  announced  that  in  future  the  meetings  of  tlie  Club,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  its  Members,  would  take  place  on  the 
second  Wednesdays  in  the  months  in  which  they  were  appointed  to  take  place,  instead 
of  the  first  Mondays  as  heretofore.  The  next  meeting  would  therefore  be  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  11th,  1854. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Boyal  Institution  on  Friday 
evening,  the  2nd  December,  Mr.  Kawle,  President,  in  the  chair,  when  a  paper  (the 
first  of  a  series)  was  contributed  on 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  HISTOLOGY,  OR  THE  SCIENCE  OF  TISSUES 

TO  PHARMACY. 

BY  MR.  HE2IRT  SUGDEN  EViLNS. 

Mr.  Evans's  object  in  bringing  this  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Association 
was,  to  give  the  results  of  a  series  of  investigations  which  had  occupied  him  during 
the  past  summer,  and  to  contribute  something  towards  the  advancement  of  the 
science  of  Pharmacy.  He  intended,  however,  confining  himself  to  the  examination 
of  those  remedial  agents  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  they  constitute  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  important  section  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  he  would 
select  those  substances  for  illustration  which  were  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence 
or  presented  the  most  striking  characteristics;  always  bearing  in  mind  the  important 
aid  the  microscope  affords  in  the  detection  of  adulterations. 

The  first  medicinal  substance  taken  for  examination  was  Rhubarb  root,  it  being 
one  of  the  most  important.  On  a  former  occasion  Mr.  Evans  had  read  a  paper 
before  the  Association  on  the  Pharmaceutical  History  of  Rhubarb,  and  had  then 
shown  how  difficult  it  was  by  simply  chemical  means  to  distinguish  the  one  variety 
from  the  other  when  in  a  highly  comminuted  state,  or  when  the  peculiar  physical 
characters  were  otherwise  distorted.  He  thought  it  would  now  be  found  that  the 
microscope  lends  us  valuable  aid  where  chemical  means  proved  almost  valueless. 
When  powdered  or  rasped  rhubarb  is  examined  under  a  magnifying  power  of  from  300 
to  400  diameters,  a  variety  of  structures  are  observed.    Li  the  first  place  empty  cells 
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pfesent  tbenuelTes,  fiseqnentlj  coUapfed  and  in  dense  dnaters,.  and  chiefly  abomdiog 
in  the  ceotral  portion  of  the  root;  others,  apparently  empty,  are  roonded  or  anguhur, 
with  exceedingly  thin  walls.  Somewhat  similar  to  these,  but  smaller,  axe  rounded 
and  angular  cells,  filled,  or  partially  so,  with  starch  grains,  amongst  which  oocadonal 
fragments  of  a  pale  yellow  resinous  matter  are  found.  Others,  again,  similar  in 
shape  and  size,  are  found  entijrely  filled  with  this  yellow  resinous  matter  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohoL  Some  very  irregularly  formed  cellsi  with  much  thicker  walls, 
abound,  containing  a  dark  reddish-brown  matter  of  much  less  solubility  than  the  paler 
resin.  The  starch  grains  contained  in  the  cells  are  small,  about  ,1;^  inch  in  diameter, 
and  for  the  most  part  of  a  rounded  form,  with  a  eentnd  cruciate  hilum,  and,  when 
treated  with  weak  alcohol,  concentric  markings  may  be  obserred  upon  them.  Nu- 
merous bundles  of  vascular  tissue  are  also  found  composed  of  smaU  and  uniformly 
reticulated  ducts  with  iirregularly  pitted  tissue,  occasionally  enclosing  a  spiral 
▼essel.  Besides  these  forms  of  tissue  we  alBo  meet  with  peculiar  platter-shaped 
yesicles.  They  are  perfectly  round  bodies^  of  a  more  or  less  yellow  colour,  not 
acted  upon  by  ipdine,  but,  when  treated  with  alcohol,  disappear,  leaving  but 
a  collapsed  sac.  They  are,  in  all  probability,  the  receptacles  of  an  oleo-resinous 
YolatUe  matter,  to  wMch  the  aroma  of  the  root  is  due,  and  the  existence  of  which 
Dr.Pereira  considered  essential,  though,  hitherto,  no  chemical- means  have  succeeded 
in  isolating  it.  The  grittiness  of  rhubarb  is  due  to  the  presence  of  raphides  or 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  They  are  found  most  abundantly  in  t^  central  portion  of 
the  root,  included  in  cells,  and  consist  of  large  stellate  groups  of  crystals.  In 
Russian  rhubarb  they  are  more  abundant  and  of  more  uniform  figure  tlum  in  either, 
of  the  other  varieties.  The  same  kind  of  tissues  is  met  with  in  each  of  the  other 
varieties  of  rhubarb,  but  variously  modified.  These  d^erences  were  illustrated  by^ 
large  drawings  of  their  separate  appearance  under  the  microscope,  from  which  it 
appeared  that,  although  the  same  kinds  of  tissues  were  encountered.in  each  of  the 
commercial  varieties,  they  were  sufficiently  modified  to  discriminate  between  them. 
TtLus,  the  greater  thickness  of  the  cell  membrane,  the  abundance  of  yellow  resin  in 
cells,  the  paucity  of  orange-coloured  resin,  and  the  occasional  presence  of  epidermal 
cells,  cubical  in  form,  and  having  a  dark  reddish  odour,  are  sufficient,  with  the 
bundles  of  coarse  vascular  tissue  and  groups  of  prismatic  raphides,  to  distinguish 
the  Chinese'  from  the  Russian.  While  the  abundance  of  cellular  tissue,  both  empty 
and  filled,  with  large  truncated  starch  grains,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  vasculiu: 
bundles,  the  occasional  fragments  of  large  pitted  tissue,  and  rarely  occuring  raphides, 
amply  distinguish  the  European  from  either.  The  importance  of  these  characters 
must  be  evident  at  a  glance,  as  the  main  source  of  fraud  is  the  admixture  of  the 
inferior  quality  of  rhubarb  with  the  superior;  but  this  is  equally  culpable  with  that, 
in  which  a  quantity  of  flour  or  other  matters  are  added. 

The  next  substances  examined  were  the  Cahtmba  root,  and  the  wood  of  Coscimum 
fenesiratum,  or  false  Calumba  root.  The  main  distinguishing  characters  being  in  the 
comparative  absence  of  starch  grains,  and  the  greater  length  of  those  foxmd  in  the 
wood,  the  presence  of  thick  walled  elongated  woody  cells,  and  of  oval  thick  walled 
cells  upon  the  epidermis,  each  cell  enclosing  a  crystal  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

Liqiwrice  root  next  passed  imder  examination,  the  chief  features  in  which  were  : — 
the  epidermis,  consisting  of  four  or  five  rows  of  fiattened  oella  containing  an  acrid 
yellow  resin,  the  woody  fibre  in  bundles,  and  cells  containing  cfalorophylle. 

But  of  almost  equal  importance  with  rhubarb  root,  Mr.  Evans  classed  that  of 
cephaelis  ipecacuanha,  and,  as  tho  Lancat  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  had 
found  that  out  of  thirty-three  samples  of  the  powder  examined,  eighteen  were  more* 
or  less  adulterated,  it  was  evident  some  ready  means  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pharmaceutist  for  discovering  the  fraud.  The  necessity  for  a  Imowledge  of  the 
histologic  forms  met  with  in  this  root  is  more  evident,  since  a  spurious  root,  very 
much  resembling  in  physical  and  chemical  characters,  the  true  root,  but  possessing 
only  half  its  emetic  properties,  is  likely  to  be  largely  imported  into  this  country,  and 
will  doubtless  be  made  use  of  as  an  adulteration  of  the  genuine  powder.  On  ex- 
amining a  tranverse  section  of  the  root,  we  observe  first,  an  epidermis,  consisting  of 
compact  irregularly  angular  cells  with  thick  walls.  The  oells  of  the  cortical  layer 
iounediately  beneath  the  epidermis  are  large,  with  thin  wall»  readily  separated  from 
one  another,  and  the  membrane  tearing  unevenly*  They  are  filled  wi&  minute 
starch  grains,  truncated  and  rounded  Indies,  generally  oocundng  in  groups  of  two 
and  three.  The  hilum  is  very  conspicuous  and  centra^  with  concentric  rings.    The 
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central  portion  of  the  root,  or  medituUium,  consists  of  woody  fibre,  the  cells  of 
which  terminate  aibR^ly  aad  squarely  within  one  another,  fbtming  narrow  tubes  with 
thick  pitted  walls.  They  adhere  very  tenaceously  to  one  another,  the  membrane 
tearing  before  the  cells  separate.  Unlike  woody  tissue  generally,  these  tubes  are  - 
filled  with  starch  grains.  When  seen  in  tangenlSal  section,  the  character  of  this 
tissue  is  very  much  altered,  and  an  angular  twiated  appearance  is  given  to  the  cella. 
Twisted  bundles  like  these  Mr.  Evans  had  occasionally  met  with,  having  all  the 
appearance  of  foreign  woody  matter,  for  which  he  had  mistaken  them,  until,  by 
actually  observing  them  in  the  true  root,  he  was  convinced  they  appertained  to 
it  and  resulted,  in  all  probability,.  &om  contortions  occasioned  by  decay.  It  occurred 
to  him  as  probable,  that  much  of  the  "  extraneous  woody  fibre''  discovered  by  the> 
Latuxt  CommiBsioners,  might  be  of  the  same  nature.  Minoto  acicular  raphides  &e« 
quently  occur,  grouped  in  threes  and  fours.  The  spurious  root  of  a  Richardsonia,  stated 
by  the  Lancet  Commissioners  as  unknown  in  English  commerce,  but  which  he  had 
reason  to  believe  would  become  an  article  of  large  consumption,  differs  from  that  of  the 
Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  in  the  epidermal  cells;  which  are  larger,  more  angular,  and 
elongated:— the  cells  of  the  cortical  portion  are  also  larger,  the  walls  thicker,  and  the 
membrane  firmer;  the  cells  of  the  meditullinm  are  larger  and  coarser,  and  the  walls 
more  deeply  pitted,  and  instead  of  terminating  squarely,  they  are  conical,  fitting  into 
one  another,  and  forming  broad  tubes. 

The  structuce  of  the  sarsaparilla  root  was  escamined,  as  illustrative  of  the  roots  of 
that  curious  class  of  plants  (Dictiogens)  forodng  the  stepping  stone  from  Endogens 
toExQgens. 

Mr.  Evans  concluded  his  paper  with  an  examination  of  Black  hettOore,  it 
being,  as  he  said,  a  most  appropriate  illustration  of  the  difference  between  roots, 
properly  so  called,  and  underground  stems,  which  will  form  a  topic  in  the  next 
paper.  The  black  hellebore  root  of  commerce,  consists  of  the  true  root,  and 
the  rhizome  or  underground  stem.  The  structure  of  the  former  somewhat 
resembles  ipecacuanha,  having  an  epidermis,  cortical  layer,  and  a  medituUium— 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  pitted  tissue  with  thick  ^  deeply  pitted  walls  and 
plain  woody  tissue,  except  in  the  very  centre,  which  consists  of  pitted  tissue  only. 
The  rhizome,  or  underground  stem  of  this  plant,  possesses  no  such  structure;  it 
consists  almost  entir^y  of  small,  thick  walled,  loosely  adhering,  rounded  cells, 
destitute  of  starch  grains,  but  containing  abundance  of  oil  g^bules,  and  brown 
colouring  matter,  with  a  few  vascular  bundlss.  The  efadermis  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  root,  but  has  numerous  oval»  thick  walled  cells,  similar  to  those  on  the 
epidermis  of  Columba  wood.  These  cells  are  never  found  upon  the  epidermis  of 
roots,  though  they  are  fijequent  upon  underground  stems,  and,  in  fact,  are  found  on 
all  parts  proceeding  from  the -stem,  their  presence,  therefore,  is  proof  of  the  rhizome 
being  of  stem,  aod  not  root,  origin. 

The  paper  was  fully  illustrated  by  large  magnified  drawings  of  the  structures 
described. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  brought  before  the  meeting  an  aiticlie  which  was  being  offered 
for  sale  under  the  name  of  "  Vegetable  Acid,"  as  a  substttote  for  tartaric  add.  On 
examination  he  had  found  it  to  be  bisulphate  of  soda,  i^ch  certainly  might  be  used 
for  the  Gazogene  Apparatus,  in  which  merely  an  acid  powder  was  required  to 
decompose  the  carbonate  of  soda,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  He  recommended  the 
Members  to  bear  it  in  mind  in  purchasing  tartaric  acid,  as  it  might  be  used  as  an 
adulterant,  though  he  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been.  It  was  easily  detected  by 
applying  the  Pharmacopoeia  test 

December  9  thj  1853. 

TUV  PBBSn>BN*r  IN  THE  OHAIB. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Edwards  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Photograrphic  Processes,"  an 
abstract  of  which  is  embodied  in  the  paper  atr  page  322  of  tlds  number.  A  large 
numb^  of  photographs  were  exhibited  and.  much  admired.  Dr.  Edwards  expressed 
his  thanks  to  Mr.  Sanford  for  a  series  of  pro«&  on  paper  presented  to  the  Liverpool 
Photographic  Society,. t0»  Mr.  Collins  for  poctsaits  on  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Barker  fcx 
large  collodion,  positives  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  KeUilr  then  exhibited  some  of  hi&  caUodion  partraits. 
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A  BEIEF  NOTICE  OF  A  FEW  ARTICLES  IMPOKTED  INTO 
UVFaKPOOL  DURING  1853. 

BT  THOMAS  CBOZXK  ASCHZB,  X8Q. 

Makt  KTticles  reach  this  coantipr  with  so  little  iiifoiinati<Mi  respecting  dieir 
origin  and  uses  that,  upon  thdr  arrrval,  they  are  thrown  aside  by  tiie  br^er  as 
worthless,  simply  because  he  has  no  means  of  obtaining  correct  infcHrmation  as 
to  their  in&lne.  ^This  is  particularij  the  case  with  LiTerpool,  now  the  largest 
port  in  the  world,  but  the  most  deficient  in  this  kingdom  of  an j  sdentific  means 
tor  extending  its  commercial  knowledge.  The  municipal  authorities  haTe 
opened  a  most  magnificent  collection  of  fcSrds  to  the  pe<^p£e,  but  thej  have  not 
been  able  to  see  the  utility  of  a  commercial  museum  to  a  strictly  commercial 
town.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  another  influential  body,  also  labours  under 
the  same  unfortunate  anathy,  and  is  uncooacioas  of  the  Tast  amount  of  good 
which  would  ineTitably  ibUow  the  estabHdiment  of  a  comraezcial  museum  of 
reierence.  Under  these  drcniDStanees  many  artk^s  of  Talue  and  importance 
escape  the  fsw  inquiring  minds,  who  would  otherwise  bring  them  into  notice. 
To  lessen  thb  eTiL  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power  I  propose  from  tisDe  to  time, 
to  transmit  to  the  PkarmaceiUkxU  Jottnu^  a  description  of  sudi  conmiercal 
materials  connected  with  Pharmacy,  with  all  the  particulars  I  can.  coQeGt 
concerning  them.  Several  inflqpcNrtatioDS  hare  occurred  during  the  past  jear  of 
Riarmaceutical  articles  of  probable  utility,  amongst  which  w^re  die  following : — 

A  new  Barky  imported  under  the  name  of  Pornrian  bark,  firom  TalporaisQ. — 
In  respect  to  size  and  genearal  appearance  tiiis  bark  is  not  unlike  the  coarser 
sticks  of  Cassia,  for,  thou^  eridattly  the  e2Etenal  bark  of  a  tree,  it  is  renadk- 
ably  smooth  and  neatly  roDed  into  thin  quills,  abovt  two  feet  ax  indbes  m 
i»ig& ;  tiie  thickness  of  tiie  bark  about  tittt  of  a  shilling;  tiie  external  eolciir 
Is  a  irery  li^t  drab,  rather  daj^Der  inside  tibe  quilk,  but  inteniaZly  tbe  eoloBr  is 
emnamon  red.  I  heard  ^bat  a  sam^de  was  fewarded  to  Londoii  aod  letuiiwad 
as  the  bark  of  StKiostomum  acutstum,  a  plant  belon^n^  to  the  Saiiaeemy  ca»> 
sequently  near^  alEed  to  the  Cindionaa.  I  think  t!i^  is  dearly  a  mistake,  be- 
cause Sw  acutatom  k  a  natrre  of  Guadaloupe^  whereas  the  bark  in  question  came 
£rom  Yalnaraiso^  It  is  most  probably  &  »>ecies  of  Guettar^a,.  perhaps  G. 
cordata  (Kubtacee,  Jussieu;  CindionaceK^  LindL)  the  Guettardi^  are  excdr- 
k&t  fej^n^iges  and  tcmica,  for  which  qualities  several  of  the  s^pedes  arc  in  great 
repute  amongst  the  natire  pcaetitkjngHk 

A  sptmums  kind  of  Cassia  ji^ala^ — About  two  hundred  we^kt  oC  po^  wese 
tfuported  into  lirerpoQl  and  sold  as  Cassia  firtula;  they  woe  of  eonffldiprabfe 
sizev  some  being  as  maeh^  two  feetinloBgthaadanim^aBdahaifin&meteE; 
their  c<^our  is  brownie  black.  Eke  tibat  of  tibe  true  Cati^axtoearpos ;  but  iiat 
transY^rse  section  of  this  pod  b  otsI  mstead  of  etfenlar,  and  both  sutures  are 
strongly  marked  by  the  9/i^gs&  of  each  being  much  swollen,  so  as  to  grre  the  ap^ 
pearance  <^  a  double  edge  of  great  thxekness  pasni^  along  each  asde  of  the  pod. 
The  smoothBess  of  CaJ^^rtocarpus  is  also  wanting,  the  Talres  bentg  covered 
with  rai^ber  deep  <scacks  or  wrinkks..  The  interior  is  (firided  as  in  Cas^  fetula. 
by  transverse  s^ptaE,betweeB  each  <^whfi^  isan  elfotical  and  hodzontally  cam>* 
pressed  seed^  suxxoimded  by  Si  sweet  puJb..  This  piu^,.  thoi^h  pm^ative,  is  by 
no  mean^  so  apeanent  as  l^at  of  C.  fetida^  This  acteEde  is  tib^  Ca^bn:to(»iq?us 
nandb  of  PtKsoon's  EBd^dafiom  Botaaneum,.  tibe  Casm  wsS^  oi  Tahl  and 
Jacquim^  and  Cassia  Krasdmni^  of  Lamadk.  It  b  the  horse  CasoEL  of  Mr.  Sed- 
wooa  s  iwgv^on  of  Gr^^s  Sti^lammt.  The  horse  Caana,  of  ^^«Mt  purging 
Cassia,,  is  &  oatnre  of  various  parts  of  iSouth  Amersca  ?mrf  ti^  Cambee  Man^^ 
The  lot  in  c^osstioflL  was  brought  fcom  IfTew  Granada  and  was  probdtfy  coflbcted 
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between  Tnrbaca  and  Cartbagena,  one  of  its  known  localities.    Although  this* 
lot  was  sold  readily  under  the  name  of  C.  fistula  it  is  quite  worthless. 

Neriumantidysentencum  Seed. — Under  this  most  ibrmidable  name,  two  or 
three  consignments  have  been  received  in  Liverpool,  one  only  of  which,  1 
believe,  met  with  a  purchaser.  It  is  the  seed  of  VVrightia  antidysenterica,  or 
the  Neriumantidysentencum  (Nat.  ord.  Apocynaceae)  of  Roxburgh:  also* 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Redwood.  The  seeds  at  first  sight  resemble  paddy  or  un- 
husked  rice  m  size,  colour,  and  shape ;  but  a  closer  examination  shows  that  they 
are  concave  on  one  side.  They  are  intensely  bitter,  and  as  they  look  somewhat 
like  oats,  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  found  in  the  mash-tubs  of  some  of  our 
bitter  ale  brewers.  It  will  be  less  objectionable  than  its  congener,  nux  vomica, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  certificates  of  certain  ale-bribed  Chemists,  is  used 
for  this  scandalous  sophistication.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  fur- 
nishes Conessi  bark. 

Balsam  Seeds. — Under  this  name  a  small  parcel  of  the  peculiar  pods  of  ar^ 
species  of  Myrospermum  (M.  pubescens,  De  C,  the  White  balsam)  have  becnr» 
imported,  ana  I  believe  iire  still  on  sale.    The  pods  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch- 
and  a  half  in  length,  containing  one  seed  only  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  • 
stalk;  the  rest  of  the  pod  is  flat,  thin,  and  almost  membranaceous,  the  whole 
being  of  a  light  colour  like  the  ripe  legume  of  a  common  pea.    Between  the 
seed  and  the  pericarp  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  balsam,  with  the  odour  of  ' 
tolu,  and  the  consistency  of  treacle.     It  comes  from  Carthagena,  and  is  found 
in  many  of  the  forests  of  South  America.      On  the  Peruvian  coast  the  Indians 
collect  it  to  form  the  perfume  called  quinquina.     It  might  be  useful  to  lozenge-^ 
makers  and  perfumers,  as  spirit  would  no  doubt  dissolve  the  balsam. 

Agar-Agar,  or  Ceylon  Moss. — Under  this  name  very  large  quantities  of  a 
yellow  fucus  have  been  imported  and  forwarded  to  the  manufacturing  districts  - 
where  its  gelatine  is  used  in  dressing  silks  and  other  textile  fabrics.  There 
appears  to  be  some  error  about  this  article,  for  Pereira  says  Agar-Agar  is.- 
Plocaria  Candida,  a  white  sea- weed,  whereas  the  article  imported  under  that* 
name  and  as  Ce]^lon  moss,  is  Fucus  spino^us.  I  have  described  it  under  the- 
name  of  P.  Candida  in  my  "  Economic  JBotany ;"  but  a  specimen  which  I  have 
since  forwarded  to  Kew  is  decided  to  be  Fucus  Spinosus.  It  is  very  different  to 
Plocaria,  for,  instead  of  the  long,  thin,  terete,  white,  and  branched  fronds  of 
that  genus,  it  is  much  thicker;  the  internodes  shorter,  and  thickly  set  with  short 
blunt  spines,  or  rather  conical  projections;  instead  of  the  opaque  white  colour  of 
Plocaria:' it  is  yellow  and  semi-transparent,  having  an  almost  gelatinous  ap- 
pearance. I  have  seen  it  brought  to  this  country  as  a  preserve,  made  by  soaking 
it  until  it  becomes  much  swollen,  and  then  candying  it  in  syrup,  oo  trans- 
parent is  it  then,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  syrup  until  it  is  taken 
out.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  true  Ceylon  moss,  which  constitutes  an  important 
item  in  the  Chinese  commerce  with  India.  Plocaria  Candida  may  also  be  used, 
but  must  be  of  very  much  less  value.  I  have  forwarded  apecimens  of  this  and 
the  Wrightia  and  Balsam  seeds  to  the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 


ON  THE  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE  OF  CITRIC  AND  TARTARIC 
ACIDS,  ALONE,  OR  CONJOINTLY  WITH  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

.  J3ITARTRATE  OF  POTASH,  TARTRATE  OF  SODA  AND  POTASH 
^TITRATE  OF  POTASH,  BINOXALATE  OF  POTASH,  CARBONATE  OF 
SODA,  CARBONATE  OF  POTASH,  AND  CERTAIN  CITRATES  AND 
TARTRATES. 

At  page  397,  vol.  x.  of  the  Phannaceutical  Journal,  we  gave  the  fullest  account  of 
the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid,  &c.,  which  had  up  to  that  time  appeared  in  print*. 
Sitice  that  period  various  improvements  have  been  suggested  in  the  manufacture  of 
.  vol*,  xni.  T 
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these  artidei,  a  notice  of  if  hich  at  the  preient  time  will  no  doubt  he  acoeptahle  to 
our  readers. 

M€mu/aetMtreof  Ckric  Addy  CilraUofLime^  Citrate  ofBarytat  jrc— In  the  ordinary 
method  of  mannfacturing  citric  acid,  lime-juice  is  saturated  with  chalk,  and  the 
insoluble  citrate  of  lime,  thus  formed,  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid;  citric  add 
is  thua  set  at  lib^y.  In  this  process  the  mucilaginous  and  other  organic  matters 
contained  in  the  lime-juice,  are  to  a  great  extent  precipitated  with  the  citrate  of 
lime.  These  foreign  matters,  on  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  citrate  of 
lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  contaminate  the  solution  of  citric  acid  obtained,  and  render 
it  necessary  for  tJie  manufacturer  to  have  recourse  to  a  great  number  of  crystalU- 
'zations,  in  order  to  procure  the  whole  of  the  citric  add  in  a  marketable  state. 

In  order  to  destroy  much  of  this  mucilage  and  other  organic  matter,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  Ueach  the  washed  citrate  of  lime  by  exposure  in  shallow  vessels  to 
the  actioa  of  the  sun's  rays,  covered  by  a  weak  adution  of  chloride  of  lime.  In  a 
few  hours,  it  is  stated,  decolouration  takes  place,  with  the  destruction  of  much  of 
the  foreign  matter  previously  mixed  with  the  dtrate,  and  thus  much  of  the  after 
labour  and  expense  of  repeated  crystallization  is  saved  to  the  manufacturer. 

Dr.  Price's  new  process  consists  in  combining  the  citric  acid  contained  in  lemon  or 
lime-juice,  or  other  impure  solution  of  dtric  acid,  with  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  so 
as  to  obtain  soluble  dtrates,  and  after  separating  any  insoluble  impurities  which  may 
be  present,  or  which  may  arise  in  neutralization  from  the  said  neutral  solution  hy 
filtration  or  decantation,  he  decomposes  the  said  solution  with  salts  of  lime,  baryta, 
or  strontia,  so  as  to  obtain  pure  or  nearly  pure  citrate  of  lime,  or  dtrate  of  baryta, 
or  dtrates  of  strontia,  and  ammonia,  or  salts  of  ammonia,  or  salts  of  potash  or  of 
soda,  llie  dtrate  of  lime,  or  dtrate  of  baiyta  or  strontia,  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  add  in  the  usual  manner,  the  dtrio  acid  crystallized,  and  the  anmionia,  or 
salts  of  ammonia*  or  salts  of  potash  or  of  soda,  contained  in  the  solution  from  which 
the  dtrate  of  lime  has  been  predpitated,  may  be  recovered  by  ciystallization  or 
otherwise.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  carrying  out  this  process  is  as  follows:—* 
Into  crude  lemcm  or  lime-juice,  or  other  solution  containing  citric  acid,  the  volatile 
compounds  contained  in  gas-liquor  are  distilled  until  the  said  juice  or  solutionis 
neutralized,  or  the  said  juice  or  solution  is  neutralized  with  gas-liquor,  or  with 
ammonia  or  its  carbonates,  or  with  sulphides  of  ammonium,  obtained  as  hereafter 
described;  and  the  neutralized  soluti0|i,  bdng  filtered  from  the  insoluble  impurities, 
the  sdution  of  dtrate  of  ammonia  thus  obtained,  is  decomposed  in  the  following 
manner: — The  solution  is  jdaced  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  and  to  it  there  is  added 
160  parts  by  wdght  of  carbonate  of  lime,  powdered,  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  or  90  parts  by  weight  of  lime  slacked,  and  made  into  milk  of  lime,  to  eveiy 
192  parte  by  weight  of  citric  add  existing  in  solution  as  dtrate  of  ammonia.  Heat 
is  then  applied,  and  the  said  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  into 
dtrate  of  lime  and  into  carbonate  of,  or  free,  ammonia,  which  may  be  conducted  into  a 
fresh  quantity  of  lemon  or  lime-juice,  or  other  solution  containing  citric  acid,  so  as 
to  neutralize  the  same,  which  solution,  when  neutral,  or  better  when  alkaline,  may 
be  treated  as  last  described.  The  dtrate  of  lime,  thus  obtained,  is  to  be  decomposed 
with  sulphuric  add,  as  is  now  done  in  the  ordinary  manufacture  of  citric  add,  and 
the  solution  of  the  liberated  citric  acid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  evaporated 
and  cr3Fetallized.  The  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia,  obtained  as  first  above 
described,  may  be  treated  with  either  chloride-  of  calcium  or  sulphate  of  lime.  For 
this  purpose  the  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia  is  boiled  with  either  of  the  salts  of 
Ume,  viz.,  chloride  of  calcium  or  sulphate  of  lime,  until  the  citrate  of  ammonia, 
previously  existing  in  solution,  is  decomposed,  and  citrate  of  lime  and  either 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  chloride  of  ammonium  obtained,  the  decomposition  of  the 
said  dtrate  of  ammonia  being  conducted  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
precautions  as  after  described,  with  reference  to  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  tartaric  add. 

The  solution  of  dtrate  of  ammonia,  obtained  as  first  above  described,  may  be 
decomposed  with  sulphide  or  sulphides  of  calcium,  or  soda  waste  (oxysulphide  of 
caldum),  or  sulphide  of  barium,  or  of  strontium,  the  said  solution  being  contained 
in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  and  1^  decomposition  being  conducted  in  the  manner 
before  described. 

The  citric  add  existing  in  lemon-juice  or  lime-juice,  or  other  solution,  may  be 
combined  with  potash  or  soda  iastead  of  ammonia,  and  the  resulting  sdution  oi 
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<dtnite  of  xK>tasfa  or  soda  be  deeomposed  with  either  salts  of  lime  or  haafyta,  as 
follows: — ^The  lemon  or  lime-juice,  or  solution  containing  citric  acid,  having  been 
j^bKsed  in  a  conyenient  vessel,  a  solution  of  sulphide  or  sulphides  of  potassium  is 
added,  with  application  of  heat,  until  the  whole  of  the  citric  acid  is  converted  into 
Citrate  of  potoih,  which  may  be  known  by  the  solution  becoming  neutral  or  sHghtly 
alkaline.  The  solution  of  citrate  of  potash  thus  obtained,  being  filtered  from  the 
insoluble  impurities  and  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel,  is  decomposed  by  means  of 
sulphate  of  lime  or  a  solution  t>f  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium,  or  of 
nitrate  of  lime,  or  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  or  chloride  of  strontium,  or  nitrate  of 
etrontia,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  present  adopted  for  decomposing  tartrate  of 
potash  by  means  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  manufiictore  of 
tartaric  acid.  The  citrate  of  lime  thus  produced,  may  be  separated  by  decantation 
or  filtration,  and  the  solution  containing  the  salts  of  potash,  viz.,  either  chloride  of 
potassium,  nitrate  ot  potash,  or  sulphate  of  potash,  evaporated  in  a  convenient 
evaporating  vessel.  The  salts  of  potash,  thus  obtained,  if  mixed  with  any  impurities, 
may  be  recrystallized,  so  as  to  be  rendered  marketable. 

la  eia^ltcfymg  the  ssdtsof  lime  or  baryta  to  decompose  citrate  of  potash,  citrate  of 
soda  or  citrate  of  ammonia,  solutions  either  saturated  or  partially  so  may  be 
employed,  or  sulphate  of  lime  in  small  crystals  or  powder  may  be  used  in  the 
following  proportions  :  viz.,  to  every  192  parts  by  weight  of  citric  acid,  previously 
eodsting  in  lemon-juice  or  lime-juice,  or  contained  in  other  solutions,  and  now 
existing  as  citrate  of  potash,  citrate  of  soda,  or  citrate  of  ammonia,  there  may  be 
added  in  parts  by  weight  as  foUows:— 246  parts  of  nitrate  of  Ume,  or  318  parts  of 
nitrate  of  strontia,  or  168  parts  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  240  parts  of  chloride  of 
strontinm,  or  390  parts  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  or  312  parts  of  chloride  of  barium, 
actually  contained  in  solution  or  otherwise,  or  258  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

Dr.  Price  also  employs  si:dphide  or  sulphides  of  sodium  to  neutralize  citric  add. 
This  may  be  employed  in  a  manner  simihir  to  that  described  for  saturating  citric 
acid  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  after  having  separated  by  decantation  or  by 
filtration  the  insoluble  impurities,  he  decomposes  the  said  solution  of  citrate  of  soda 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  for  decomposing  citrate 
of  potash  with  salts  of  lime,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime  as  there 
employed.  The  citrate  of  lime  produced,  is  separated,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda 
existing  in  solution  may  be  obtamed  by  evapomtion  and  crystallization. 

The  salts  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  whidi  are  to  be  employed  in  decomposing 
citrate  of  potash,  may  be  employed  to  decompose  citrate  of  soda,  and  may  be 
employed  in  a  similar  manner  and  in  the  same  proportions  as  when  employed  to 
decompose  solutions  of  citrate  of  potash.  The  citrate  of  lime  and  citrate  of  baryta 
or  strontia  resulting,  may  be  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same 
manner  as  citrate^  of  lime  is  now  decomposed  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  add,  and 
dtric  acid  be  therefrom  obtained.  The  sulphide  of  potassium  and  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  employed,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  either  sulphate  of 
potash  or  sulphate  of  soda  witii  small  coal,  oMil-dust,  or  powdered  charcoal,  in  a 
leverberatoiy  furnace,  or  otherwise,  until  the  whole  or  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
enlphate  of  potash  or  sulphate  of  soda  is  reduced  and  converted  into  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  sulphide  of  sodium.  These  sulphides  being  soluble  in  water,  they 
may  either  be  employed  in  solution,  or  the  fused  mass  may  be  used  direct,  or  these 
sulphides  may  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Manufaeiure  of  Tartaric  Acid,  Pwrified  Bitartrate  of  Potash^  BinoxeUate  of  Potash, 
Tartrate  of  Soda  and  Potash,  and  Carbonates  of  Soda  and  Potash, — ^In  the  ordinary 
mode  of  obtaining  tartaric  acid,  the  excess  of  add,  existing  in  crude  bitartrate 
of  potash  (argols  and  tartar)  is  neutralized  with  chalk,  with  the  formation  of 
insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  and  soluble  tartrate  of  potash.  The  latter  salt  is  then 
decomposed  by  the  agency  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  fhrther  portion  of  tartrate 
of  lime  is  thns  formed.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  citrate  of  lime  before 
mentioned,  much  of  the  organic  colouring  matters  present  are  predpitated  with 
the  tartrate  of  lime,  and  on  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  this  salt  by  means 
of  sulphuric  add,  the  tartaric  acid  set  free  is  contaminated  by  the  presenee  of 
these  foreign  matters,  and  the  manufacturer  is  obliged,  as  in  the  case  of  citric 
add,  to  resort  to  several  crystallizations  in  order  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  add 
in  a  state  fit'for  the  mark  et. 

t2 
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Dr.  Price's  impiOYements  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid  consist  in  combining 
bitartrate  of  potash  with  ammonia,  so  as  to  form  tartrate  of  ammonia  and  potash^ 
which  may  be  effected,  either  by  neutralizing  impure  bitartrate  of  potash  or  crude 
argol  or  crude  tartar  with  gas-liquor,  or  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  or  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphides  of  ammonium,  obtained  by  decomposing  tartrate 
or  citrate  of  ammonia  with  hydrated  caustic  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  sulphides- 
of  calcium,  or  sulphides  of  barium  or  strontium,  or  with  condensed  yolatile  salts  of 
ammonia  obtained  by  dLstilling  gas-liquor  or  ammoniacal  liquors.  Impure  bitartrate- 
of  potash  being  placed,  with  or  without  water,  in  a  suitable  and  conyenient  vessel^ 
a  solution  of  ammonia  or  of  salts  of  ammonia  is  added  until  the  whole  of  the 
bitartrate  of  potash  existing  in  tlie  crude  tartar  or  argol  is  neutralized,  and  a 
solution  obtained  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  which  solution  is  to  be 
separated  by  filtration  or  decantation  from  any  insoluble  impurities.  The  solution 
of  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  thus  obtained,  may  be  treated  by  either  of  the 
following  processes: — To  the  tartrate  of  putash  and  ammonia  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  is  added,  until  the  whole  of  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia  is. 
decomposed;  tliat  is  to  say,  that  for  every  188  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash  existing 
in  the  crude  argol  or  tartar,  and  now  existing  in  solution  as  tartrate  of  potash  and 
ammonia,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  correspondmg  to  112  parts  of  chloride, 
of  calcium,  are  to  be  added,  with  application  of  heat  to  the  mixed  solutions.  The 
solution  of  chloride  of  ix)tas8ium  and  ammonium  is  separated  from  .the  tartrate  of 
lime  produced,  by  decantation  or  filtration,  and  the  solution  containing  chloride  of 
potassium  and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  to  be  eraporated,  care  being  taken  that  the 
solution  be  kept  alkaline  or  neutral  by  the  addition  of  either  of  the  abore  mentioned 
ammoniacal  salts  or  ammonia.  The  tartrate  of  lime  deposited,  during  the  evapo- 
ration  is  to  be  separated,  and  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium  in  the- 
solution  separated  by  evaporation  and  crystallization.  The  mother-liquors,  con- 
taining chlorides  of  ammonium  and  potassium,  together  with  tartrate  of  Ume,  are  to 
be  evaporated,  and  the  tartrate  of  lime  which  deposits  separated,  or  the  mother^ 
liquors  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammoDium 
be  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered.  The  tartrate  of  lime  left»  together  with,  that 
previously  separated,  is  to  be  collected,  and  may  be  decomposed  in  the  usual  manner 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  tartaric  acid  be  obtained  therefrom.  The  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  chloride  of  potassium  in  the  solution  may  be  evaporated  down  and 
crystallized  either  together  or  separately. 

Or,  instead  of  the  above  process,  the  tartrate  of  ammonia  and  potash  may  be 
decomposed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  same  with  sulphate  of  lime  until  the  whole 
of  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia  is  decomposed  into  tartrate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  These  may  be  separated  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  described  for  effecting  the  separation  of  chloride  of  potassium  and 
chloride  of  ammonium  from  tartrate  of  lime.  The  tartrate  of  lime  obtained,  after 
separating  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  may  be  decomposed  in 
the  usual  manner  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  separation  from  the  resulting 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  by  evaporation  and  crystallization,  the  tartaric  acid  is  fit  for  use.. 

Or,  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia  may  be  decomposed  by  treating  a  solution  of 
the  same,  contained  in  any  suitable  distillatory  apparatus,  with  carbonate  of  lime  or 
hydrated  caustic  Ume,  and  in  the  proportion  of  60  parts  by  weight  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  ground,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  or  30  parts  by  weight  of  lime 
slacked,  and  made  into  milk  of  lime,  or  with  36  parts  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  or  36 
parts  by  weight  of  soda  waste,  *^  oxysulphide  of  calcium,"  or  85  parts  by  weight  of 
sulphide  of  barium,  or  60  parts  by  weight  of  sulphide  of  strontium,  for  every  188> 
parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash  previously  existing  in  the  crude  argol  or  crude  tartar, 
and  now  contained  in  solution  as  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia.  Heat  is  to  be 
applied,  and  the  volatile  ammoniacal  products  which  distil  off  are  to  be  collected, 
and  may  be  employed  for  dissolving  and  neutralizing  an  additional  quantity  of 
impure  bitartrate  of  potash  contained  in  crude  argol  or  crude  tartar.  After  having 
distilled  off  the  ammonia  or  volatile  ammoniacal  salts,  the  tartrate  of  lime,  or 
tartrate  of  baryta,  or  tartrate  of  strontia  formed,  is  to  be  separated,  and  llie  solution 
containing  tartrate  of  potash  may  be  decomposed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  as  hereafter 
mentioned,  or  may  be  decomposed  with  either  sulphate  of  lime,  or  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  nitrate  of  lime,  or  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  or  nitrate  of 
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stiontia,  as  to  be  after  mentioned.  The  decomposition  is  to  be  effected  in  the  same , 
manner  as  tartrate  of  potash  is  now  decomposed  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid 
by  sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium.  The  tartrate  of  lime,  or  tartrate  of 
^baryta,  or  tartrate  of  strontia  thus  obtained,  is  separated  from  the  salts  of  potash 
produced,  and  may  be  decomi)osed  'with  sulphuric  acid,  as  is  now  done  in  the 
manufacture  of  tartaric  acid  from  tartrate  of  lime,  and  the  solution,  containing  the 
potash  salts,  either  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  potash,  or  chloride  of  potassium,  be  eva- 
porated and  crystallized.  The  apparatus  and  vessels  now  employed  in  manufacturing 
citric  or  tartaric  acids,  or  in  manufacturing  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  also 
employed  in  saltpetre  refineries,  are  applicable  to  the  processes  described.' 

Dr.  Price's  further  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid  consists  in 
combining  bitartrate  of  potash  existing  in  crude  argols,  crude  tartar,  and  impure 
bitartrate  of  potash,  with  potash  or  soda,  and  in  decomposing  the  tartrate  of  potash 
and  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  with  salts  of  lime,  baryta,  or  strontia. 

Having  placed  impure  bitartrate  of  potash  in  a  suitable  vessel,  it  is  first 
neutralized  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  or  sulphides  of  potassium,  and 
after  separating  the  insoluble  impurities,  the  solution  is  placed  in  a  convenient  vessel 
and  decomposed  with  either  sulphate  of  lime  or  chloride  of  calcium,  or  chloride  of 
barium,  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  or  nitrate  of  lime,  or  nitrate  of  strontia,  in  a  similar 
manner  and  in  similar  apparatus  to  that  in  which  tartrate  of  potash  is  now  decom-  . 
posed  with  sulphate  of  lime  or  chloride  of  calcium.  With  the  exception  of  sulphate' 
of  lime,  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  salts  may  be  added  in  solution  or  otherwise  in 
about  the  following  proportions,  by  weight,  viz.,  208  parts  of  chloride  of  barium, 
or  160  parts  of  chloride  of  strontium,  or  112  parts  of  chloride  of  calciimi,  or  166 
parts  of  nitrate  of  lime,  or  212  parts  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  or  260  parts  of  nitrate  of 
baryta,  or  172  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime,  to  every  188  parts  by  weight  of  bitartrate 
of  potash  previously  existing  in  the  crude  argol,  crude  tartar,  or  impure  bitartrate  of 
potash,  and  now  existing  as  tartrate  of  iK)tash  in  solution.  The  solution  of  the  salts 
of  potash  thus  obtained,  being  separated  by  decantation  from  the  tartrate  of  lime 
and  tartrate  of  baryta,  may  be  evaporated  and  crystallized.  The  impure  salts  of 
potash  may  be  purified  by  re-crystallization,  and  the  tartrate  of  lime,  or  tartrate  of 
baryta,  or  tartrate  of .  strontia,  after  having  been  washed  with  water,  may  be 
decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  tartrate  of  lime  is  now 
decomposed,  and  tartaric  acid  be  therefrom  obtained  by  crystallization.  Impure 
bitartrate  of  potash,  crude  argol,  or  crude  tartar,  is  to  be  neutralized  by  means  of 
sulphides  of  sodium,  as  after  mentioned,  and  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  thereby 
obtained,  which  said  solution,  after  being  separated  from  the  insoluble  impurities, 
may  be  evaporated  and  crystallized. .  Having  obtained  a  solution  of  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda,  by  dissolving  the  said  salt,  in  water,  the  said  solution  is  to  be 
^lecomposed  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  in  the  proportion  of  112  parts  by 
weight  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  every  300  parts  by  weight  of  tartrate  of  potash  and 
soda  employed.  The  decomposition  of  the  mixed  solutions  may  be  effected,  by 
treating  the  same  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel,  the  resulting  tartrate  of  lime  being 
allowed  to  settle.  The  supernatant  solution  containing  chloride  of  sodium  and 
<^hloride  of  potassium  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  by  evaporation  and  crystallization 
chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium  obtained.  Or  a  solution  of  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda  may  be  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner,  by  heating  the  same  with 
sulphate  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  172  parts  by  weight  to  every  300  parts  by 
weight  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  employed.  After  separating  the  tartrate  of 
lime  formed,  the  solution  containing  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  to  be 
evaporated,  and  these  salts  either  obtained  together,  oc  they  may  be  separated  by 
re-crystallization.  In  order  to  separate  certain  soluble  impurities,  such  as  colouring 
matters,  existing  in  the  solutions  of  citrates  or  tartrates  of  ammonia,  potash,  or 
soda,  their  solutions  may  be  filtered  through  filters  or  cisterns  containing  animal 
charcoal,  or  animal  charcoal  may  be  mixed  with  their  solutions,  and  be  separated 
together  with  certain  impurities  by  filtration. 

As  bitartrate  of  potash  of  commerce  usually  contains  a  certain  amount  of  tartrate 
of  lime,  the  said  tartrate  of  lime  will  remain  with  the  impurities  after  the  before 
mentioned  treatment  of  the  said  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  in  order  to  utilize  the 
same,  the  residuum  is  to  be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  manner,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  tartrate  of  lime  present,  as  the  tartrate  of  lime,  mixed 
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with  imparities  from  impure  bitartrate  of  potash,  argols  or  tartars,  is  now  deeompceed, 
and  the  tartaric  aoid  there&om  obtained. 

Mr.  S'irmin's  combined  psooesses  of  obtaining  tartrate  of  lime  for  the  manu&etnre 
of  tartaric  acid,  purified  cream  of  tartar,  and  binoxalate  of  potash^  are  practically 
oairied  out  in  the  following  way: — ^Into  a  yessel  snch  as  is  used  in  the  manufactuxe 
of  tartaric  acid,  a  quanti^  of  impure  bitartrate  of  potash  (az^l  or  tartar)  and 
water  is  placed,  together  with  as  much  carbonate  of  Ihoae  as  ^nll  suffice  to  neutralizB 
the  excess  of  acid  existing  in  the  bitartrate.  By  this  means  neutral  tartrate  of 
potash  is  formed,  which  remams  in  solution,  and  tartxate  of  lime,  which  piecipitatea 
to  the  bottom  of  the  yessel.  The  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  is  decanted  from  the 
tartrate  of  lime,  digested  on  animal  charcoal,  and  filtered.  To  such  a  quantity  of 
this  filtered  colourless  solution,  as  is  found  by  analysis  to  contain  100  parts  of 
tartrate  of  potash,  60  parts  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  (dissdred  in  water),  or  as 
mudi  as  will  serve  to  decompose  one-half  of  the  tartrate  of  potash  contained  in  the 
solution,  are  then  added.  By  this  means,  a  neutral  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  is 
formed,  remaining  in  solution,  whilst  the  tartaric  acid  liberated  unites  with  die  other 
half  of  the  tartrate  of  potash,  forming  pure  bitartrate  of  potash,  which,  pseeipitatea 
to  the  bottom  of  the  yessel. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  manu£ftcturing  tartaric  acid,  in  which  a  solution  of 
tartrate  of  potash  is  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphate  of  liine,  a  quantity  of 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  obtained.  Mr.  Firmin  applies  this  solution  of 
sulphate  of  potash,,  when  purified  and  filtered,  to  the  manu&nture  of  binoxalate  of 
potash,  by  adding  to  as  much  of  this  solution  at  180^  F.  as  is  fi>und  by  analysis  to 
contain  100  parts  of  sulphate  of  potash,  a  solution  of  100  parts  of  crystallized 
oxalic  acid,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  to  efilbet  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of 
pota^.  The  solution  thus  obtained  yields  crystals  of  binoxalAte  of  potash  on 
eyapoxation.    The  residuary  mother-liquor  is  dilute  sulphuric  add. 

In  these  cases  the  advantage  sought  to  be  obtained  is,  the  use  of  a  aait  in  the 
manu&cture  of  binoxalate  of  potash,  yielding  that  alkali  at  a  mom  economical  rate 
than  carbonate  of  potash  (pearlash),  which  has  hitherto  been  employed  for  this 
purpose.  "  Suppose,  for  instance,"  says  Mr.  Firmin,  '*  lOOlbs.  of  cream  of  tartar  to 
contain  25lbs.  of  potash,  this  I  do  not  value  at  more  than  2s.,  after  deducting  the  loss 
of  quantity  owing  to  the  difficult  solubility  of  the  sulphate  (into  which  it  is  con- 
verted),  and  the  cost  of  evaporation,  .which,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  is  very  great» 
while  it  would  require  50lbs.  of  pearlash,  at  a  cost  of  I2a,6d,,  to  produce  the  same 
quantity,  independently  of  the  gain  upon  the  purification  of  the  cream  of  tartar 
precipitated.  Or  lOOlbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  of  80  percent.,  at  89.  per  cwt.,  will 
yield,  independently  of  sulphuric  acid,  44lbs.  of  potash,  against  88lbs.  of  peariadi» 
costing  22s" 

Dr.  Price's  improvements  in  obtaming  and  refining  bitartrate  of  potash  consist  in 
rendering  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  contained  in  crude  argol  and  crude  tartar,  moie 
soluble,  by  combining  the  said  bitartrate  of  potash  with  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  and 
obtaining  soluble  double  and  neutral  tartrates  (tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  tartrate  of 
potash  and  ammonia,  or  tartxate  of  potash)  which  said  tartrates,  bein^  separated  from 
the  insoluble  impurities  contained  in  the  said  impure  bitartrate  of  potash,  are  decom- 
posed by  means  of  acids  or  acid  salts,  as.  after  mentioned,  and  purified  bitartrate  of 
potash  is  obtained  more  economically  and  expeditiously  than  by  the  methods  now 
generally  employed.  To  efiect  this  the  following*  process  is  adopted  : — Crude  argbl, 
or  crude  tartar,  or  unpiure  bitartrate  of  potash,  is  placed  in  a  closed  vessel,  with  one 
or  more  exit  pipes,  capable  of  allowing  any  gas  that  may  be  generated  to  escape, 
or  to  be  conducted  away,  and  into  such-  vessel  is  run  a  solution  of  sulphide  or 
sulphides  of  sodium,  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  vessel 
is  so  arranged,  that  artificial  heat  may  be  applied  by  steam  or  otherwise,  or  that  a 
jet  of  steam  may  be  admitted :  the  bitartrate  of  potash  decomposes  the  sulphide  or 
sulphides  of  sodium,,  forming  a  tartrate  of  potash  and  aodsk,  and.  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  liberated,  which  escapes  by  the  exit  tubes.  The*  resulting  solntionof 
tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  being  separated  either  by  decantation  or  filtration  firom 
the  insoluble  impurities  contained  in  the  crude  argol,  crude  tartar  or  impure  bitar- 
trate of  potash,  is  concentrated  in  a  suitable  evcqraiating  vessel  tojabout  sp.  gr.  1.425 
at  212^  F.,  and  allowed  to  cool  to  60°  F. ;  the  crystals,  obtainfid  are  separated 
from  the.  mother-liquors,  and  these  liquors  ace  again  concentrated^  tosp.  giv  1.425  at 
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212^  F.  and  allowed  to  crystaUize;  the  motheroliqnora  left  after  this  crystaUisation,  if 
they  contain  much  foreign  matter,  may  be  boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  remaining  mother^Uquors  may  be 
similarly  treated,  or  mixed  with  liqaors  resolting  from  subsequent  operations.  The 
crystals  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  thus  obtained,  if  they  be  not  sufficiently  pure, 
are  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  re-crystallized.  Having  obtained  tartrate  of  potash 
and  soda  of  the  desired  purity,  the  crystals  are  dissolved  either  in  hot  or  cold  water, 
and  a  saturated  or  partially  saturated  solution  obtained ;  into  this  solution  sul- 
phurous acid  is  to  be  passed,  which  mutes  with  the  soda,  forming  soluble  sulphite 
and  sulphites  of  soda,  and  bitartrate  of  potash  is  precipitated.  Sulphurous  acid  is 
to  be  added  until  the  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  is  deeomposed  (which  may 
be  known  when  no  farther  precipitation  of  bitartrate  of  potash  occurs  on  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid  stronger  than  tartaric  to  a  portion  of  the 
solution) ;  the  deposited  bitartrate  of  potash  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  solution  is 
drawn  off,  and  entirely  or  partially  re-saturated  with  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda. 
Sulphmrous  add  is  again  passed  into  the  solution,  and  the  former  operations  re- 
peated, the  supernatant  solution  may  th^i  be  separated,  and  will  contain  sulphites 
of  soda  and  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  solution  may  be  neutralized  witii  sulpl]dde  of 
sodium  or  carbonate  of  soda  and  concentrated,  when  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda, 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  (if  sulphide  of  sodium  has  been  employed)  hyposuli^te  of 
soda,  will  crystaUize  out.  These  saits  may  be  separated  by  crystallization,  and  the 
tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  may  be  decomposed  with  suli^iurous  acid  as  before- 
mentioned.  The  bitartrate  of  potash,  thus  obtained,  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  water, 
imtil  the  whole  of  the  sulphites  of  soda  are  removed,  and  then  dried,  wiien  it  wiU  be 
ready  for  use. 

The  resulting  sulphite  or  sulj^tes  of  soda  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  ^ich  are 
obtained  in  this  operation,  may  1^  dried  and  fused  with  small  coal  or  charcoal,  and 
converted  into  sulphide  of  sodium.  Or  the  sulphite  or  sulphites  of  soda  and  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  decomposed  in  a  suitable  vessel  by  sulphuric  add,  and 
the  sulphurous  acid  liberated  be  collected  and  employed  for  predpitathig  bitartrate 
of  potash  fh)m  tartrate  of  ^tash  and<sod& 

A  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  obtiuned  as  before  described,  by  neu* 
tralizing  bitartrate  of  potash  with  sulphide  of  sodium,  or  from  any  other  source, 
may  be  decomposed  with  bisulpfaate  of  potash  or  bisiiipbate  of  soda,  or  acid  sulphates 
of  potash,  or  acid  sulphates  of  soda,  added  in  the  proportion  of  300  parts  by  weight  of 
tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  (in  crystals)  dissolved  in  water,  to  every  40  parts  by 
weight  of  sulphuric  add  not  in  42ombuiation  as  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda ; 
that  is  to  say— in  employing  bisulphate  of  potash,  300  parts  by^wdg^t  of  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda  are  to  be  used  for  every  137  parts  by  weight  of  bisulphate  of  potash, 
and  300  parts  by  weight  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  are  to  be  employed  for  every 
121  parts  by.  weight  of  bisulphate  of  soda  (solid). 

Having  dissolved,  in  any  suitable  vessel,  the  aeid  sulphates  of  soda,  a- solution  of 
the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  obtained  as  before  mentioned,  is  to  be  added,  and 
after  being  well  agitated,  the  predpitated  bitartrate  of  potash  is  allowed  to  settle. 
The  supernatant  solution  is  then  to  be  separated,  and  saturated  dther  with  sulf^ide 
of  sodium  or  carbonate  of  soda^  and  evaporate4  iii  order  that  the  sulphate  of  *soda 
may  be  separated  by  crystallization  from  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  existing  in 
the  said  solution.  The  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  thus  obtained  from  the  super* 
natant  liqupr,  is  to  be  decomposed  with  a  solution  containing  an  equivalent  propor* 
tion  of  acid  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  deposited  bitartrate  of  potash  separated. 

If  acid  sulphate  of  potash  be  employed  to  decompose  the  tartrate  of  potash  and 
soda,  the  supernatant  solution,  lutving  been  s^arated  from  the  precipitated  bitar- 
trate of  potash,  and  having  been  neutralized  witii  sulphide  of  sodium,  or  sulphide  of 
potassium,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  or  caxbonate  of  potash,  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  the 
sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  soda  separated  from  the  tartrate  of  potash  and 
soda  by  crystallization.  The  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  may  be  decomposed  in  a 
similar  manner  by  means  of  add  sulphates  <  of  soda,  and  after  separating  the  depo- 
sited bitartrate  of  potash,  the  supernatant  solution  may  be  neutralized  with 
sulphides  of  sodium  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  by  crystallizing  the  resulting  sulphite 
of  soda  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystaUizatioa,  they 
may  be  deeomposed  by  adding  an  equivalent  of  sulphuric  add  to  a  solution,  or  to 
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t^ystalfl  o£  sulphite  of  soda  or  hTpoeulphite  of  soda  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and 
the  free  sulphurous  acid  liberated,  collected  and  employed  for  decomposing  tartrate 
of  potash  and  soda  as  before  mentioned. 

Dr.  Price's  further  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  relate 
to  the  decomposition  of  tartrate  of  ammonia  and  potash  by  means  of  acids  and  add . 
salts,  so  as  to  obtain  purified  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  is  effected  as  follows : 
Having  obtained  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia  in  the  manner  befise 
described,  and  the  said  tartrate  of  x^otash  and  ammonia  having  been  placed  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  sulphurous  acid  is  passed  into  the  same,  until  no  further  precipitatioa 
of  bitartrate  of  potash  is  occasioned  on  the  addition  to  the  solution  of  a  smaU  qium- 
tity  of  an  acid  stronger  than  tartaric  acid.  The  deposited  bitartrate  of  potash  bdng 
43eparated,  the  solution,  containing  sulphite  of  ammonia  and  bitartrate  of  potash 
•may  be  decomposed  in  a  suitable  vessel,  by  means  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
«o  as  to  obtain  sulphurous  acid,  vrhidi  may  be  employed  for  effecting  the  decompo? 
sition  of  a  subsequent  quantity  of  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia. 
The  resulting  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  chloride  of  ammonium,  containing  in  solution  a 
.^certain  amoimt  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  is  to  be  neutralized  with  any  of  the  before 
-mentioned  volatile  alkaline  ammoniacal  salts,  and  evaporated  ;  and  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  chloride  of  ammonium  obtained  by  cry  stalUzation.  The  mother-liqumrs 
'  containing  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonium  are  to  be  acidified  with  sulphurous  acid, 
in  order  to  obtain  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  resulting  solutionis  then  neutralized 
with  ammonia,  and  evaporated  as  before  mentioned,  care  being  taken,  in  both 
instances,  that  the  solution  be  kept  slightly  alkaline  by  means  of  ammonia  or 
alkaline  ammoniacal  salts  during  and  after  concentration. 

The  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia  may  be  decomposed,  and  purified  bitartrate  of 
potash  obtained,  by  decomposing  the  said  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia  with 
blsulphate  of  potash  or  bisulphate  of  soda,  or  acid  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  proportions,  as  described  under  the  process 
for  decomposing  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  with  acid  sulphate  of  soda  and 
acid  sulphate  of  potash,  for  every  188  parts  by  weight  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
originally  contained  in  the  impure  bitartrate  of  potash.  If  bisulphate  of  potash 
is  employed,  bitartrate  of  potash  is  precipitated,  and  sulphate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  remain  in  solution  with  a  certain  amount  of  bitartrate  of 
potash.  The  solution  is  kept  neutral  or  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  or  the 
-volatile  alkaline  salts  thereof  as  before  mentioned,  and  when  evaporated  to  a  sp.  gr. 
of  about  1.350  at  212°  F.  a  solution  of  bisulphate  of  potash  or  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  added,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralize  the  ammonia  existing  in  excess,  and 
^so  that  which  is  combined  as  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia.  The  resulting 
bitartrate  of  potash  which  precipitates  is  separated,  and  the  solution  neutralized  with 
ammonia,  or  potash,  or  their  carbonates,  or  sulphides  of  the  same,  and  evaporated, 
in  order  to  obtain  by  crystallization  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
The  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia  existing  in  the  mother-liquors  may  be  decom- 
posed as  before  mentioned. 

Or,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  employed  to  decompose  the  tartrate  of 
.  potash  and  ammonia  obtained  by  neutralizing  impure  bitartrate  of  potash  by  means 
of  gas- liquor,  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  sulphides  of  ammonia,  obtained  by 
decomposing  citrates  or  tartrates  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  hydrated  caustic  lime, 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  sulphides  of  calcium,  sulphides  of  barium  or  sulphides 
of  strontium,  in  the  proportion  of  60  parts  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  37  parts  of  actual  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  any  dilute  acid  solution, 
to  every  188  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash  existing  in  the  crude  argol  or  crude 
tartar,  and  now  existing  in  solution  as  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia  ;  after 
-separating  the  precipitated  bitartrate  of  potash,  the  resulting  solution,  con- 
taining the  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  may  be  separated  by  crystallization. 
The  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia  remaining  in  the  solution,  is  to  be  decomposed 
with  an  equivalent  proportion  of  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Tartrate  of  potash  having  been  obtained,  either  by  neutralizing  bitartrate  of 
potash  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  or  neutralizing  bitartrate  of  potash  with  car- 
bonate of  lime  or  lime,  the  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  having  been  placed  in  any 
suitable  vessel,  sulphurous  acid  is  passed  into  it,  until  no  further  precipitation  is 
veffected,  by  the  addition  oi  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid  stronger  than  tartaric  add 
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to  the  solution.  The  precipitated  bitartrate  of  potash  is  separated,  and  washed 
with  cold  water.  The  decanted  or  filtered  solution  is  neutralused  with  sulphide  of 
potassium,  and  concentrated  to  about  sp.  gr.  2.000  at  212  F.,  the  tartrate  of  potash 
existing  in  solution  is  decomposed  by  sulphurous  acid,  the  residting  bitartrate  of 
potash  is  separated  as  before-mentioned,  and  the  mother-liquors,  being  separated 
from  the  precipitated  bitartrate  of  potash,  after  having  been  /neutralized  with 
sulphide  or  sulphides  of  potassium,  are  concentrated,  and  the  sulphite  and  hyposid- 
phite  of  potash  are  separated  from  the  tartrate  of  potash  by  crystallization  or  the 
sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  potash  thus  obtained,  may  be  re-converted  into  sulphide 
of  potassium,  by  heating  the  dried  salts  with  smaU  coal,  in  a  reverberatory  or  suitable 
furnace,  and  the  sulphide  of  potassium  resulting,  may  again  be  employed  for  neu* 
tralizing  and  dissolving  impure  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  the  sulphides  or  hyposulphite 
of  potash  may  be  decomposed  with  a  stronger  acid,  and  the  liberated  sulphurous  acid 
be  employed  for  a  subsequent  operation. 

Another  improvement  of  Dr.  Price's  in  the  manufacture  of  purified  bitartrate  of 
potash  consists  in  that  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  (obtained  by  neutralizing  impure 
bitartrate  of  potash  by  sulphide  of  sodium,  or  obtained  by  decomposing  tartrate  of 
potash  and  ammonia,  or  tartrate  of  potash  by  means  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  so  as  to  obtain  nitrate  of  potash  or  sulphate  of  potash, 
or  chloride  of  potassium  and  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  before  described)  is  to  be 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  proportion  by  weight  of 
50  parts  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  add  contained  in  solution  in  water,  or  37  parts  by 
weight  of  actual  hydrochloric  add  contained  in  scdution  in  water,  to  every  300  parts 
by  weight  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  employed.  Tartrate  of  soda  and  potash 
obtained  as  above  mentioned,  being  dissolved  in  either  warm  or  cold  water,  and 
placed  in  a  convenient  vessel,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in  the  propor- 
tions above  mentioned.  The  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  is  predpitated,  is  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  supernatant  solution  is  decanted  or  filtered  from  the  deposited 
bitartrate  of  potash.  The  solution  separated  is  neutralized  with  sulpUde  or 
sulphides  of  sodium,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  when  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acids  are  to  be  added  to  decompose  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  existing  in  the 
concentrated  solution,  and  they  are  to  be  added  until  no  further  precipitate  of 
bitartrate  of  potash  is  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  the  same  to  the  said  solution. 
The  said  solution,  being  separated  from  the  predpitated  bitartrate  of  potash,  and 
neutralized  by  means  ^f  sulphides  of  sodium  as  before  mentioned,  is  to  be  evaporated, 
in  order  that  the  salts  of  soda  (sulphate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium)  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  crystallization.  The  mother-liquor  remaining  will  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  means  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  as  before  mentioned,  or  may  be  mixed  with  mother- 
liquors  resulting  from  a  subsequent  operation. 

Mr.  Gatty's  process  for  obtaining  tartrate  of  lime  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  tartaric  acid,  conjointly  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  consists  in  decom- 
posing solutions  of  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  and  neutral  tartrate  of  soda  by 
means  of  carbonic  acid  gas  or  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  x>erformed  in  the  following 
manner:— Into  a  cylindrical  wooden  vessel,  of  the  capacity  of  about  400  gallons,  300 
gallons  of  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  marking  5°  of  TwaddelPs  hydrometer, 
are  introduced  through  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  vessel.  34  gallons  of  milk  of 
lime,  each  gallon  containing  one  pound  of  Ume,  are  then  added,  and  the  opening 
closed  by  means  of  an  air-tight  cover.  Carbonate  of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  lime,  may  be  employed  instead  of  lime  only.  An  agitator,  passing 
through  an  air  and  steam-tight  stuffing  box  in  the  top  of  the  vessel,  is  then  set  in 
motion,  and  a  current-of  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  into  the  mixture  until  its  complete 
saturation  is  effected.  The  result  is,  that  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of 
lime  are  formed,  the  former  of  which  remains  in  solution,  whilst  the  latter  is 
predpitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  clear  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash  is  now  run  off,  and  the  tartrate  of  lime  well  washed,  to  remove  all  the  potash 
salt ;  the  first  washings  being  mixed  with  the  stronger  solution,  and  the  latter ' 
reserved  to  be  used  for  the  first  washing  waters  of  another  operation.  The  tartrate 
of  lime  thus  produced  may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  add.  The 
solutions  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  are  next  evaporated  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pan,  by 
which  means  the  bicarbonate  is  changed  into  sub-carbonate,  which  may  be  calcined 
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in  a  lererbttatoiy  fiunace,  wImq  a  oarbonateLof  potaA  will  be  produced,  suffidently 
pure  for  most  manufkcturing  purposes.  If  requiied  of  greater  purity,  it  maj  be 
purified  in  the  usual  manner.  Tfte  caitxmic  add  gas  may  be  produced  in  any  known 
manner.  Tbe  same  process  is  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
substituting  neutral  tartrate  of  soda  fiMrthe  iwutnil  tartrate  of  potash  aboye-men* 
tioiwd. 

(2b  becaUmwtd.) 
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Srhe  present  paper  is  an  embodied  abstract  of  the  pspers  on  <<The  Preparations 
Uses  of  the  Chemicals  used  in  Photography,"  and  on  "  The  Photographic  Pro- 
s'' read  in  London  and  Liverpool  during  the  past  month,  as  noticed  elsewhere.] 


But  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Wedgwood  first  x^ommunicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society 
a  new  meUiod  of  copying  paintinss  on  glass,  this  conusted  of  laying  the  ela^ 
upon  white  paper,  first  saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  exposing  Siem 
together  to  we  sun's  ra^^.  The  paper  heesme  bladbened  in  proportion  to  the 
tran8]^arency  of  the  glass  above,  and  thus  a  oopy  of  the  original  was  produced, 
in  which  ithe  lights  and  shades  were  reversed.  Here  his  labours  oeased,  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  in  repeating  Ms.  experiments,  added  little  to  them  beyond  an 
extension  of  the  class  of  objects  suitable  for  the  process,  among  which  were 
microscoi)ic  objects;  and  for  some  years  these  delicate  pictures,  which  could 
only  be  viewed  by  candle-light,  and  even  then  were  evanescent  and  imperfect^ 
constitated  the  sole  wonders  of  **  Photography.*' 

In  1814  M.  Ni^pce,  of  Chalons,  appued  the  camera  obscura  to  the  produc- 
tion of  pictures  from  natural  images,  and  employed  bitumen  and  esaential  oils  (m 
plates  of  glass  or  silver :  he  contmued  his-  experimental  in  conjunction  subee- 
quently  with  M.Da^eiTe,  until  the  process  now  known  as  the  Daguerreotype 
was  -perfected,  in  which  iodide  of'  silver  is  l^e  substance  reduced  by  ugbk 

About  18dd,  Sir  John  Hersohell,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  others,  paid  great 
attentien  to  the  production  of  images  on  paper,  and  by  the  -  aid  of  the  camera 
and  more  sensitive  solutions,  the  process  of  vVedgwood  and  Davy  was  amplified 
and  improved,  and  by  i;he  use  of  salt  the  impressions  were  made  more  perma«' 
nent.  These  labours  resulted  in  the  beautinil  process  called  the  "  Calotype,'* 
patented  by  Mr.  Talbot  in  1841,  since,  simplified  and  improved,  and  now  in 
the  liberal  spirit  which  should  at  all  times  actuate  men  of  sdence,  presented  to 
the  public  (with  a  reservation  only  on  professional  artists). 

Many  industrious  labourars  have  since  extended  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt  has  contributed  many  ingenious  prooesses  to  those  already  known.. 

That  which,  however,  promises  to  surpass  all  others  in  its  general  application 
and  perfection  of  result,  is  the  collodion  or  albumen  process^  applied  to  ^ass, 
and  called  the  Verreotj^e.  This  was  first  suggested  in  Prance ;  but  the  employ- 
ment of  collodion  is  due  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Archer,  and  the  dauntless 
perseverance  of  Mr.  P.  Rry.  In  its  application  to  portraiture,  as  well  as  to  the 
microscope  and  telescope,  and  to  wood  engraving,  it  has  advantages  possessed  by 
no  other  process. 

Having  thus  sketched  very  briefly  the  gradual  but  rapid  progress  of  the  art, 
I  win  as  shortly  as  possible  describe  the  most  interesting  or  curious  of  tiie  many 
processes  norw  foUowed.: — 

ITte  Amhotype, — ^The  colouring  matter  of  red  poppies,  vidtets,  and  some  other 
flowerpetals,  undergoes  remarkable  changeffwhen  exposed  to  li^iti  When  paper 
is  saturated  with  an  iniusion  of  these  vegetables,  and  some  semi-transparent 
objects  sapmmposed,  when  placed  in  the  sun  the  colour  is  discharged  from 
the  transparent  or  exposed"  portions,  and  an  image  of  the  object  obtained. 
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showing  that  the  permanence  in  oolour  of  these  juices  in  the  plant  is  due  to 
the  principle  of  vitalitj  within  it.  , 

TheChromatype  consists  of  the  employment  of  bichromate  of  potassa»andasalt 
of  copper  or  cadmium ;  paper  is  saturated  with- these  solutions,  then  exposed  to 
the  b^t,  and  next  washed  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  chromate  of  silv^ 
with  dichromate  of  copper  is  reduced,  forming  the  dark  shadows  of  the  picture. 

21ie  Cyanotype  consists  of  saturating  paper  with  sesqui-ferro-cyanide  of  potafl* 
Slum,  and  exposins  it  to  light.  Fmssian  blue  is  reduced  upon  those  portions 
acted  on  by  the  light,  and  Sie  other  salts  are  remoTed  by  washing  with  sulphate 
of  soda  or  ammonia. 

The  Crysotype  pictures  aane  produced  by  exposing  paper  saturated  with 
ammonio-eitrate  of  iron  to  the  hght,  then  developed  wi&  neutral  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  fixed'with  sulphuric  acid,  bromide  of  potassium,. and  water. 

The  Ferrotype  depends  on-  the  reduction  of  saltJ  of  iron.  Paper  saturated 
with  succinic  add  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  protosalt  of  iron  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  is  submitted  to  light,  the  imase  developed  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
fbsfed  with  ammonia.  Similar  results  have,  been  obtained  from  the  syrup  of 
iodide  of  iron^ with  salts  of  silveax 

The  Fluorotype  is  a  similar,  process,  in  which  fluoride  of  sodiui^  is  used  with 
bromide  of  potassium  in  the  first  preparation  of  thepi^ervthenthe  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  picture  is  developed  with:sulphate  of  iron,  and  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

The  Thermotype  illustrates  the  fact  that  when  any  body  is  placed  in  dose 
contact  withi  a  metallic  surface,  its  image  is  impressed  upon  it,  although  not 
obviously,  unleas  subjected  to  some:  fmiiier  change  of  condition.  When  any 
object  is  pressed  on;  a  sm^ace  of  metallio  copper,  on  exposing  the  lattser  to  the 
vapour  of  mercury,  an  ima^  appears,  and  when  the  copper  is  first  amalgamated 
with  mercury,  then  placed  m  contact,  and  lastly  exposed  to  vapour  of  mercury 
and  iodine,  the  image  is  a  powerful  and  tolerably  permanent  one,  and  it  is 
possible  to  engrave  on  plates  of  copper  so  impressed. 

The  Daguerreotype  has  been  already  re&ired  to,  and  yields  results  surpassing 
in  delicacy  and  beauty  any  process  yet  described ;  a  plate  of  copper  plated  wit£ 
silver  is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  iodine  and  bsomine,  exposed  to  the  light,  and 
the  latent  image' developed  by  vapour  of  mercury;  when  sufficiently  vivid,  the 
salts  of  silver  are  dissolved  in  a  solution:  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the  pksture 
fixed  by  the' reduction  of  a  thin  film  of  gold  over  its  surface,  either  by  tile 
battery^  or  by  heating  a  solution  of  double  hvposulphite  of  gold  and  soda  upon 
the  plate.  These  pictures  aie  often  successfiuly  tintediby  ^^  application  of  dry 
Qolour  to  the  sur&ae,  and  so  finished;  have,  I  am  disposed  to  beheve,  arrived  at 
their  maximum  of  perfection.;  in  some  respects  they  are  yet  unexcelled,  but  the 
increasing  excellence  of  the  results  obtained  by  collodion,  lead  us-  to  expect 
more  progress  in  that^than.in  any  other  known  pioofiBS'.. 

The  Calotype  proeess,  as  now  usually  followed,  consists  of  saturating  paper 
with  iodide  of  potassimn  (15  to  20  grs.,  to  fjof  water),  drying  it,  and  then  im* 
mersing  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetic  acid  (nit.  silver  20  grs.,  gladal 
acetic  add  5ss,  distilled  water  Sj) ;  soak  fi)r  about  five  minutes,  then  immerse 
for  about  the  same  time  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 
These  operations  must  be  conducted:  in  a  daiik  room.  The  paper  is  then  ready 
for  the  camera,  and  may  be  exposed  fix>m  five  to  twenty  minutes  according  yy 
the  amount  of  light.  The  image  is  then  developedi  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
gallic  add,  washed  and  fixsd  in.  solution  .of  h^osulphite  of  soda  (^j  to  0j  of 
water),  w«ll  washed  and:  dried.  ThB:surface  is  then  black,  with  the  exception 
of  die  image,  which  appears  in.whifce  relief  upon  the  bla(^  gcoundi  This  is*  odled 
the  ^^  l^egaiiire.^'  Tne  best  negatives  are  obtained  warn  paper  previously 
^^  waxed!;"  This  is  prepared  by  l^dng  the  paper  upomindted  wax  until  satu- 
rated therewith ;  and  if  any  unevenness  is  observed  a  hot  iron  may  be  passed 
over  it.  Tiun  paper  is  to  be  prefsnsed  for  negativier  pictures,  and!  Miessrs. 
Whatman^  Turner,  and  CansoU)  pnepate  a  thhmer  papcsr  fisr  t^s  procsesK 
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Mr.  Sanford,  of  London,  however,  prepares  an  excellent  paper,  which  answers 
well  both  for  negative  and  positive  pictures.  For  producing  the  best  results 
the  paper  for  positives  is  ^^  albumenized.**  A  solution  is  prepared  of  white 
of  egg  and  water  equal  parts  (chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  ammomum 
5  to  7  grs.,  or  iodide  of  potassium  5  grs.,  or  bromide  of  potassium  10  to  15  grs. 
to  the  ounce).  The  paper  being  coated  with  this  solution  is  dried  and  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  120  grs.  to  ^,  again  dried,  and  the  ne^tive 
being  superimposed  in  close  contact,  these  are  exposed  to  the  light,  until  the 
print  which  maj  be  seen  at  the  edges,  is  darker  than  required ;  when  removed, 
the  image  appears  in  heavy  light  and  shade,  a  dark  image  on  a  white  ground; 
to  obtain  the  desired  tint,  the  picture  is  toned  b j  immersion  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  containing  chloride  of  silver  previously  blackened  by  ex- 
posure to  light,  and  a  few  drops  of  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold ;  by  varying 
the  quantity  of  these  salts,  any  desired  tone  may  be  produced,  and  when 
obtained,  the  picture  is  transferred  to  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (^j 
to  0^  water),  there  fixed,  and  lastly,  thoroughly  washed.  This  process  is  equally 
apphcable,  whether  the  negative  be  on  paper,  or  collodion  or  albumen  on  glass. 
Ijie  addition  of  albumen  renders  the  paper  less  sensitive,  but  greatly  improves 
the  deamess  and  vigour  of  the  picture.  Positives  may  also  be  obtained  dj  the 
aid  of  gas  light :  pmn  paper  is  saturated  with  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
15  grs.  to  the  ounce,  and  then  immersed  in  a  20  ^.  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and 
dried,  the  negative  being  then  pressed  upon  it ;  it  is  exposed  for  about  forty  or 
sixty  seconds,  a  few  inches  from  an  ordinaiy  gas  burner.  The  paper  is  then 
floated  over  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  the  ima^  slowly  developes ; 
when  fully  developed,  it  is  fixed  in  the  ordinary  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
and  well  washed ;  it  may  afterwards  be  varnished  with  solution  of  gelatine,  gum, 
or  albumen. 

The  Verreotype  or  glass  process  embraces  both  the  pictures  obtained  from 
collodion  and  albumen.  Collodion  is  made  from  gun  cotton,  (^  of  ether  and 
5  of  sp.  of  wine  dissolves  about  10  grs.  of  gun  cotton),  5^i  of  this  collodion  is 
mixed  with  5ij  of  spirit  of  wine,  saturated  with  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium. 
When  dear,  the  collodion  is  poured  evenly  over  a  clean  glass  plate,  and  allowed 
to  drain  till  no  streaks  or  ripples  are  apparent ;  it  is  then  plunged  steadily  into 
the  nitrate  of  silverbath,  wmch  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  nitrate  in  a  small 
ouantity  of  water  and  adding  moist  iodide  of  silver,  boil  them  till  no  more  iodide 
dissolves,  filter,  and  then  nmke  up  with  distilled  water  till  the  bath  contains 
30  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce.  When  the  plate  is  evenly  coated  it  is 
transferred  in  the  dark  to  the  camera,  and  then  exposed  to  light,  a  few  seconds' 
exposure  suffices,  and  the  picture'is  then  developed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  (10  grs.  to  Jj  and  three  drops  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid).  A  little  alcohol 
or  naphtha  improves  this  developmg  fluid,  and  formic  acid  much  increases  its 
intensity.  After  washing,  the  iodide  of  silver  is  removed  by  a  bath  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  or  cyanide  of  potassium  (20  grs.  to  Jj.),  the  plate  again  weU 
washed  and  thoroughly  dried :  it  may  be  either  varnished  black  over  the  collo- 
dion, or  with  the  crystal  varnish  (chloroform  and  mastic)  poured  over  it  as  the 
collodion  was  at  first. 

By  this  process  we  obtain  excellent  positive  pictures ;  the  requirements,  how- 
ever, for  negatives,  especially  for  portraits,  are  somewhat  different,  but  with 
care,  pictures  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  means,  which  answer  well  for 
both  objects  • — The  collodion  may  with  advantage  be  made  with  paper  or  flax, 
instead  of  cotton,  and  is  further  strenffthened  in  texture  by  the  addition  of  an 
etherial  solution  of  gutta  percha;  by  tiiis  addition  the  film  is  rendered  stronger 
and  the  whites  are  more  opaque.  A  longer  exposure  in  the  camera  is  necessary 
and  a  developing  solution  of^^pyrogallic  acid  (3  grs.  to  Jj  and  3ss  acetic  acid  is 
preferred  by  many  to  the  salts  of  iron.) 

Bromide  of  caldum,  bromide  of  cadmium,  and  bromide  of  ammonium  (10  grs; 
in  3ij  of  spirit  to  3vj  collodion),  have  severally  been  employed  for  these  pictures 
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with  much  advantage.  The  half  tones  are  well  preserved  and  (developed  with 
iron)  the  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  the  tints  are  excellent.  The  silver  bath  for 
bromides  should  be  60  grs.  to  the  Jj.  Instantaneous  pictures  are  obtained  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  freshly  prepared  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  to  the 
iodized  collodion  just  before  using.  This,  however,  is  so  sensitive  that  it  is  unfit 
for  use  in  a  few  hours ;  it  must  therefore  be  prepared  at  the  time  of  using,  and 
when  coloured  much  must  be  rejected. 

When  the  negative  is  too  weak  to  print  from,  if  a  dilute  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  or  perchloride  of  gold  be  poured  over  the  plate,  and  afterwards  a 
dilute  solution  of  ammonia,  the  silver  deposit  is  rendered  much  more  opaque  by 
the  fresh  metallic  deposit,  and  when  washed  and  dried  a  good  negative  is  obtained. 

Albumen  is  used  for  negatives  instead  of  collodion,  and  though  less  sensitive 
possesses  some  advantages.  To  the  clear  white  of  each  egg  add  2  grs.  iodide 
of  potassium  dissolved  m  f^j  of  water,  and  beat  the  whole  up  into  a  froth ;  then 
let  it  stand  a  few  hours  to  settle,  and  preserve  the  clear  portion ;  spread  this 
over  the  glass  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  collodion,  and  dry  with  a  gentle 
heat.  Immerse  it  in  a  bath  (of  60  grs.  nitrate  silver  and  5j  glacial  acetic  acid 
to  the  ounce),  dip  it  in  water  once  or  twice,  then  expose  in  the  camera,  develope 
with  gallic  acid,  and  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  water.  This  process  has 
been  successful  on  wood  for  engraving. 

The  films  of  coUodion  have  been'  succe'ssfully  removed  from  the  glass  to  thin 
paper  by  appljring  a  varnish  of  shellac  dissolved  in  a  saturated  solution  of  borax 
to  the  collodion  negative  picture,  pressing  it  smoothly  and  firmly  upon  thin 
paper,  and  immersing  the  whole  in  water.  The  film  is  thus  readily  removed  on 
to  the  paper,  and  thus,  as  it  is  much  more  portable  and  equally  available  as  a 
negative,  becomes  an  important  aid  to  the  photographic  tourist. 

On  the  chemical  theory  involved  in  these  several  processes,  much  has  been 
said  and  thought,  but  the  most  elaborate  investigations  on  the  subject  only 
partially  inform  us  as  to  the  nature  of  these  changes. 

The  action  of  light  in  all  these  cases  is  that  of  a  powerful  reducing  agent* 
The  metal  so  reduced  possesses  a  new  molecular  arrangement  or  crystalline 
form,  and  the  reduction,  whether  effected  entirely  by  exposure,  or  partly  by  a 
chemical  reagent,  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  actinism  reflected  from 
the  object  to  the  prepared  surface.  That  a  chemical  property  is  associated  with , 
the  rays  emitted  from  all  luminous  bodies  may  be  considered  to  be  an  established 
fiict,  and  in  the  solar  spectrum  this  property  is  possessed  principally  by  the  rays 
at  the  violet  end.  It  is  not,  however,  found  that  the  actinic  force  is  exactly 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  apparent  luminosity,  either  in  the  same,  or  in 
various  sources  of  light ;  and  although  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  while 
a'  blue  medium  admits  all  the  photogenic  rays,  a  yellow  or  red  medium  totally 
obstructs  them — this  is  only  true  as  it  affects  certain  chemical  substances,  for 
brwnide  of  silver  is  sensitive  to  light  passed  through  yellow  glass,  and  the 
tartrate  is  more  affected  by  the  yellow  than  the  blue  rays.  The  true  nature  and 
relation  of  the  chemical  rays  of  light  is  certainly  but  imperfectly  understood 
at  present ;  but  the  study  of  photography  promises  to  lead  to  important  dis- 
coveries on  this  subject.  The  change  comniencing  the  reduction  of  silver,  &c., 
in  these  processes  is  no  doubt  instantaneous,  and  the  reduction  is  completed 
by  the  developing  agent,  if,  therefore,  an  agent  of  sufficient  energy  is  found, 
doubtless  the  exposure  in  the  camera  need  be  but  momentary  in  all  cases,  and 
in  this  particular,  much  improvement  may  be  expected. 

In  the  Daguerreotype  process  the  change  commenced  by  light,  is  carried  on  by 
amal^mation  with  mercury,  and  a  new  structural  condition  of  the  prepared 
surface  is  obtained.  In  the  Calotype,  gallic  acid  is  the  reducing  agent,  and  pro- 
tonitrate  or  sulphate  of  iron,  pyrogallic  add,  boracic,  tartaric,  and  formic  acids, 
and  other  salts,  have  been  employed  in  the  collodion  process.  The  reduction 
having  been  effected  to  the  desired  extent,  all  remaining  salts  of  silver  are  then 
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SmBhfeA  in  the  cyanide  of  potasnom,  hyporalpMte  of  soda,  or  other  iolTenls. 
The  general  decomposidon  of  theaihrer  prooesses  latstrnaBiediiMflMthuaezprefifled: 

flitts  of  SUver,  FarCher  reduced  «nd  BemuBingr  MtB 

•s  BtnietUfB  chMaged  by  diHolradby 

i^I  Hg  »a  0,8,0, 

AgBr  C,H3  0,  KCy 

AgCl  C^HjO,  NH4O 

&c.  Fe  O,  SO,  &C.  &C. 

Are  partly  reduced  Fe  0,  NO5 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  decomposition  occtmring  with  processes  in 
which  other  metals  are  reduced. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  point  out  a  few  of  €tie  most  important  chemicals  which 
are  subject  to  adulteration  or  deterioration,  and  whidi  are  in  constant  demand 
by  the  photographer. 

Nitrate  of  silver  should  be  anhydrous  in  clean  crystals,  free  from  iron,  lead, 
and  copper.  Either  of  these  may  be  detected  by  ammonia  in  excess,  which 
shoidd  produce  a  transparent  and  colourless  solution. 

Iodide  of  potassiidn  should  be  anhydrous,  in  cubical  crystals,  free  from  carbonate 
and  iodate  of  potassa;  tiie  first  efferv^ces  and  the  last  turns  brown  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  add.  When  iodate  of  potassa  is  present,  or  any  free 
add  remains  in  the  'cotton,  the  collodion  soon  becomes  red,  aldehydic  acid  is 
formed,  and  iodine  set  free,  and  it  loses  its  sensidreness;  it  may  be  restored  by 
adding  just  suffident  ammonia  to  neutralize  it. 

Iodide  of  ammonium,  when  yellow,  should  be  dissolved,  a  little  ammonia 
added,  and  re-crystallized. 

Iodide  of  iron  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  tincture  of  iodine  witih  dean*  iron 
wire,  till  ammonia  produces  a  pure  white  precipitate ;  it  is  then  fAtered,  and  iron 
wire  kept  in  the  bottles ;  two  to  five  drops  may  be  added  when  reqtdred  to  the 
iodized  collodion. 

Bromide  of  caldum  is  prepared  by  digesting  iron  wire  and  bromine  with 
water  till  a  clear  ^een  solution  is  foimed,  which  is  filtered,  and  digested  with 
hydrate  of  lime  tiU  tM  the  iron  is  thrown  down  as  peroxide ;  the  solution  is  then 
filtered,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  crystallized ;  it  may  be  kept  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  5  grs.  to  ^ ;  and  of  tms  3iss  to  S^j,  added  to  3^  coUooion. 

Protonitrate  of  iron  is  made  in  solution  by  predptatmg  snhdiate  of  iron  with 
nitrate  of  baryta  or  nitrate  of  lead,  the  solution  filtered,  and  about  ti«)  drops 
of  nitric  or  sulphuric  add  added. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  should  be  in  dear  blue  crystals,  if  greenish  or  yeDow,  it 
should  be  dissolved,  well  boiled  sulphuric  add  added,  filtered  and  re-crystallized. 

Acetic  add  should  give  no  precipitate  when  diluted  with  chloride  of  barium 
or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  should  form  a  mass  of  crystals  at  40®  F.,  fuable  at 
62*'  F. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  subject  to  great  adulteration  with  carbonate  and  caustic 
potassa.  Some  samples  contain  very  little  cyanide.  It  must  not  effervesce  with 
dilute  adds,  or  give  a  brown  precipitate  with  protosalts  of  iron. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  should  be  free  from  sulphates  and  from  free  sulphur  or 
alkafine  su^hurets ;  if  the  solution  blackens  or  mscolours  acetate  of  lead-paper, 
it  is  unfit  for  photographic  purposes. 

To  those  who  require  fiirther  information  on  these  interesting  ]garocesses,  I  b^ 
to  recommend  the  excellent  little  Manual  of  Mr,  DelaMotte,  entrtfed  ^^  IVactice 
of  Photography,^*  or  the  more  elaborate  treatise  of  Mr.  Bobert  Hunt,  called 
"Photography." 
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SIMELE  EOMi  OP  GALVANIC  ABPABATUB, 

STVB.  8TM0VS. 


In  the  February  number  of  this  Journal  I  described  an  arrangement  for  a 
galvanic  battery,  and  when  cast-iron  plates  are  used,  I  do  not  think  a  simpler 
or  more  easily  constructed  plan  has  been  published  ;  but  for  malleable  metals, 
such  as  copper,  a  modification  of  this  plan,  on  which  I  have  constructed  a  small 
battery,  oners  many  advantages.  No  doubt  other  plodding  Tyros,  as  well  as 
myself,  have  found  that  the  great  difficulty  in  constructing  home«made  batteries 
is  securing  an  efficient  contact  between  the  plates.  This  is  generally  done  by 
one  or  more  brass  binding  screws  to  each  pair  of  plates,  or  by  soldering,  which, 
of  course,  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  zinc  requires  to  be  renew^.  lie 
following  plan  is  more  simple  and  more  efficient,  and  any  one  familiar  with  the 
battery  described  by  Faraday  in  his  Experimental  Researches^  p.  1119,  &c.,  will 
observe  that  this  is  similar ;  but  the  necessity  of  soldering  each  pair,  and  of 
placing  pieces  of  cork  or  wood  to  keep  each  plate  in  its  place,  is  obviated;  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  and  rather  difficult  construction  of  the  trough,  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  metab  from  the  liquid  when  not  in  actual  use.  The  battery 
now  described  is  so  compact  and  tight  together,  that  it  can  be  removed  instantly 
without  any  such  contrivance. 

Fig.  1  is  apiece  of  wood  one-quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and  three 
orfour  inches  wide ;  the  length  will  be  regulated  by  the  intended  number  of  the 
plates  and  their  distance  A:om  each  other.  ^  J3  is  a  hole  one-half  of  an  inch  wide 
at  A^  one  inch  at  B,  (r,  figs.  1  and  2,  is  a  stout  piece  which  may  fit  in  to  B,  or  be 
fixed,  with  a  wooden  screw,  2>,  working  in  it.  J&is  a  crosspiece  to  strengthen 
the  end.  i^g.  3  is  astont  piece  of  hard  wood  adapted  to  slide  in  the  groove  -4, 
the  hole  L  fittmg  the  screw  at  B^  fig.  1.  Fig.  4  is  a  plate  of  copper,  fiff.  5  is  the 
same  bent.  The  narrow  parts  at  -&  and  /  are  half  an  inch  wiae,  and  opposite 
each  other  when  bent.  Tig.  6  is  a  plate  of  zinc.  Isolating  plates  of  gutta 
pereha,  wood,  or  waxed  paper,  should  be  made  of  a  similar  wape,  but  an  inch 
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larger  each  wa;jr^  Fig.  7  is  the  section  of  small  pieces  of  ^tta  percha  or  wood 
icir  le      ■ 


ad^ted  to  A.  Their  length  must  be  regulated  by  the  distance  of  the  plates 
£:t>m  each  other,  which  may  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  less.  A  piece  is  ^ced 
on  each  side  of  the  isolating  plates,  fig.  6,  at  IT,  and  then  these  plates  should  fit 
tiffht  into  the  copper,  as  shown  bj  the  dots  at  P,  fig.  5.  The  ooles  K  are. wires 
s(3dered  to  strips  of  copper,  shaped  as  fig.  3.  To  arrange  tne  battery  put  a 
zinc  plate  into  a  copper  and  introduce  them  through  jB,  figs.  1  and  2,  slide  them 
up  to  E^  place  one  of  the  poles  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  keep  it  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  copper  by  one  of  the  small  pieces,  fig.  7,  slide  on  each  pair  of 
plates  with  the  isolating  plates  in  a  similar  manner,  place  the  other  pole  in 
contact  with  the  last  copper,  introduce  the  wood,  fig.  3,  and  screw  the  whole 
tight  together,  when,  if  placed  properly,  the  battery  will  appear  as  in  ^f^.  % 
wnere  ^shows  the  zinc,  C  the  copper,  and  P  the  isolating  plates.  A  very  neat 
and  conyenient  Smee's  battery  may  be  made  in  this  waj,  by  soldering  silver 
wires  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  to  a  piece  of  copper,  as  m  fig.  8,  and  treating 
this  as  ^.  4 ;  the  parts  where  the  silyer  and  copper  are  soldered  together  should 
be  well  yamished,  and  the  silyer  can  be  platinized  in  the  usual  way.  It  will  be 
an  advantage,  at  least  to  this  form,  to  have  a  separate  cell  for  each  nair,  but  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary ;  of  course  then  the  isolatins  plates  will  be  useless. 
The  cells  can  be  easily  made  of  thin  gntta  percha,  which  can  be  readily  bent  and 
joined  with  a  hot  knife  or  piece  of  hoop  iron,  laid  for  a  second  or  two  where  the 
joint  is  wanted,  and  held  for  a  minute  or  so  in  the  required  position.  I  have 
not  yet  attempted  it,  but  I  think  this  arrangement  could  be  adopted  with 
batteries  re<]uiring  diaphragms  (a  method  of  supporting  these  is  all  that  is 
required) ;  if  so,  it  woidd  be  yery  conyenient  for  6roye*8  nitric  add  battery,  the 
fumes  from,  which  preclude  the  use  of  the  usual  connections.  The  wood,  %%.  1, 
should  in  tiiis  case  be  wide  enough  to  coyer  the  whole  of  the  cells,  so  as  ta 
confine  the  fumes.  It  is  well  in  every  case  to  soak  all  the  wood  in  a  solution  of 
gutta  percha  in  naphtha,  and  when  dry,  hold  it  by  the  fire  a  minute  or  two  ^ 
Siis  will  efiectually  varnish  it.  For  constant  or  for  only  occa^onal  use  I  do  not 
think  a  more  convenient  battery  can  be  adopted  than  the  modification  of  Smee\ 
above  described.  The  silver  will  be  more  expensive  than  copper,  and  the 
plates  a  little  more  trouble  to  make ;  but  this  is  only  at  the  first- construction, 
and  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  neatness  and  lightness  of  the  battery, 
and  the  increase  of  power  from  the  same  consumption  of  zinc.  When  once 
put  together  it  is  ready  for  use  at  any  moment,  and  when  its  duty  is  done  it 
can  be  as  quickly  laid  by  ready  for  action  agaia  either  the  next  day  or  the  ndxt 
year.  ; 

Dunster,  l4lJi  December,  1853. 


SYNTHESIS  OF  THE  FATS. 

Since  the  discovery  of  glycerine  by  Scheele  in  1779,  and  the  subsequent 
demonstration  by  Chevreul  that  it  is  always  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  a 
certain  class  of  fats,  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  its  function  in  the  constitution 
of  these  fats,  have  been  hypothetical  and  diverse.  Chevreul  regarded  the 
natural  fisits  as  compounds  of  anhydrous  fat  acids,  with  a  base  which  whei| 
replaced  by  a  metallic  oxide,  combined  with  water,  forming  glycerine.  Other 
Chemists,  and  especially  Berzelius,  opposed  this  view,  maint4iinmg  that  the  fats 
were  not  saline  compounds,  and  that  the  fat  acids,  as  well  as  the  glycerine 
obtained  by  saponification,  were  products  of  a  radical  decomposition. 

The  former  view  has  gained  considerable  confirmation  from  the  recognition  of 
the  analo^es  existing  between  glycerine  and  alcoholin  Iheir  derivative  com- 
pounds  with  organic  and  inorganic  substances.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  ethers  of 
the  fat  acids  and  the  natural  fats,  sulpho-vinic  and  sulpho-slyceric  acids,  phos- 
phovinic  and  phosphoglyceric  acids,  &c.,  present  such  generd  resemblances,  that 
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there  is  eood  reason  for  inferring  an  analogy  between  the  constitution  of  gl^cerintf 
and  alcohol. 

M.  Berthelot*  has  recently  extended  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view,  by 
the  results  he  has  obtained  urom  an  investigation  of  the  derivative  compounds  of 
glycerine  with  acids,  both  inorganic  and  organic.  The  substances  which  he  haa 
obtained  belong  to  different  chemical  classes,  but  thev  may  all  be  represented 
as  acid  plus  glycerine  mimts  water.  Some  of  these  substances  are  analogous  to 
the  ethers,  oUiers  are  identical  with  the  natural  fats.  They  were  prepared  by 
the  direct  union  of  their  proximate  constituents,  imder  the  prolonged  influence 
of  a  more  or  less  elevated  temperature  in  closed  vessels;  by  treating  a  mixture 
of  glycerine  and  an  ether  with  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid;  or  by  the  action  of 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  upon  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  acid. 

The  compounds  of  the  fat  acids  and  glycerine  agree  in  all  their  physical 
characters,  as  well  as  in  percentage  compontion  with  those  occurring  naturally. 

M.  Berthelot  has  likewise  obtained  compounds  of  glycerine  with  butyric, 
valerianic,  acetic,  benzoic,  and  hydrochloric  acids. 


SIBERIAN  RHUBARB. 

TwELV^  chests  of  this  rhubarb  imported  from  St.  Petersburg  were  offered  for 
sale  in  London  on  the  1st  of  December. 

As  we  are  informed,  the  history  of  this  rhubarb  is  curious.  It  is  of  the  crop 
of  1793,  and  the  produce  of  plants  raised  in  Siberia  from  seeds  obtained  in  the 
country  of  the  Chma  rhubarb,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catherine  11.  of  Russia. 
A  few  packages  of  it  had  remained  in  the  Russian  government-warehouses  until 
this  year,  when  it  was  determined  to  dispose  of  them ;  samples  were  accordingly 
sent  to  London,  and  subsequently  the  above-mentionea  twelve  chests  were 
consigned  to  a  London  house  ibr  disposal. 

We  have  examined  each  of  the  packages  in  question,  and  find  the  rhubarb 
very  perfectly  pireserved ;  four  of  the  chests  contain  lareer  pieces  than  the 
others.  It  may,  however,  be  described  as  generally  in  small  pieces ;  the  larger 
pieces  are  flat  or  somewhat  cylindrical  or  semi-cylmdrical,  from  2^  to  3^  inches 
long  and  from  1  inch  to  1^  inches  broad. 

Tke  smaller  pieces  are  evidently  from  the  younger  roots;  they  are  in  irregular, 
frequently  curved  sticks,  or  in  little,  irregular,  flatush  fra^^ents,  sometimes  not  an 
incn  long.  In  general,  however,  their  length  may  be  said  to  be  from  2  to  6  or 
even  8  inches,  and  their  breadth  about  half  an  inch. 

In  all  the  pieces  the  bark  has  been  completely  removed  by  paring.  The 
larger  pieces  are  perforated.  All  remnants  of  cord  (if  any  have  been  used) 
.Jhave  been  carefully  cut  away. 

The  colour  is  remarkably  good  and  the  fracture  mostly  shows  the  admired 
markings  and  hue  of  the  best  rhubarb.  The  odour  is  not  peculiar.  The  taste 
is  somewhat  nauseous  and  bitter, — in  some  pieces  sweetish.  In  many  pieces 
the  grittiness  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  perceptible. 

Is  it  not  the  produce  of  Bheum  undidatum^  Linn.,  which  Guibourt  has  statedf 
was  formerly  cultivated  on  the  large  scale  in  Siberia  by  order  of  the  Russian 
government,  but  of  which  the  culture  was  abandoned  from  it  not  affording 
niubarb  equal  to  that  of  China? 

ON  THE  MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  COFFEA  ARABICA, 

.BT  W.  HAMILTON,  M.  B. 

It  is  an  impoitani  fact  in  vegetable  physiology,  which  becomes  every  day^ 
more  fully  developed,  that  the  active  properties  of  the  fruit  are  frequently,  if 
not  universally  diffused  in  a  great^l•  or  less  degree  throughout  the  leaves,  bark, 

•  Comptes  rendus,  Jxily,  1858. 
t  Hist,  des  Drog,    Ed.  4%me.    Tome  il,  p.  896. 
VOIm  xih.  z 
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and  otiier  parts  of  the  pbnt ;  tluu,  the  leaf  of  the  Vkis  vimftra  has  been  long 
known  to  possess  the  same  property  of  yielding  wine  by  proper  manipuUition  aB 
the  berry ;  and  a  simiLir  propoty  is  now  aaoertained  to  iMoe  in  the  leaf  of  the 
Cofiee  shrub,  which,  by  due  torrefaetion,  as  has  been  reeently  shown  in  the 
Pharmaeentical  Journal,*  is  capable  of  yielding  &  bovemge  equal  in  all  its  sensible 
qualities  to  that  obtained  finom  the  tornfied  bersies.  But  the  imMrtaaoe  of  timr 
disooyery  may  not  be  confined  to  the  eoonoaucal,  but  may  also  be  feund  to 
extend  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  coffee,  which,  beeonung  reduced  in  jn^ioe 
by  this  important  discovery,  may  possibly  come  more  eKtensivdy  into  use. 

Calculous  complaints  are  among  the  most  frequent  and  perha^  the  most 
painful  maladies  of  our  idand,  and  are  not  uncoomumly  canneeted  with  goat  and 
rheumatism ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  fifee  use  of  8Cn>ng  cofl^ 
unadulterated  with  chioorjr,  or  any  of  those  other  substances  with  which  it  has 
been  too  much  the  practice  of  dishonest  dealers  to  deteriorate  the  genuioe 
article,  is  almost  a  i^)ecific  for  these  painM  afflictions. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Mosdey,  in  his  Treatite  on  Cojfbei  that  **The 

great  use  of  coffee  in  France  is  supposed  to  have  abated  the  prevalence  of  the 

gravel.    In  the  French  colonies,  where  coffee  is  more  used  than  in  the  English^ 

,  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  where  it  is  the  prindpal  beverage,  not  only  the  gravel, 

but  the  gout,  those  tormentors  of  so  many  ordie  human  racerare  scarcely  known* 

**Du  Four  relates,  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  effects  of  coffee  in 
gout,  the  case  of  M.  Deverau.  He  says  l&s  gentleman  was  attacked  with  gout 
at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  it  severely  till  he  watf  upwards  of  fifty, 
with  chalk  stones  in  the  joints  of  his  hands  and  feet ;  but,  for  four  years  preceding 
the  account  of  his  case  being  given  to  Du  Four  to  lay  before  the  public,  he  had 
been  recommended  the  use  of  coffee,  which  he  adopted,  and  haa  no  return  of 
the  gout  afterwards." 

But  its  efficacy  is  not  confined  to  the  cure  or  mitigation  of  these  maladies. 
Sir  John  Floyer,  who  had  suffered  under  asthma  for  more  tilaa  sixty  years 
without  finding,  rdief  from  any  of  the  numerous  remedies  he  tried,  was-  at  length 
cured,  when  above  eichty  years  of  t^ge,  by  the  free  use  of  coffee. 

Other  instances  of  the  efiicacy  of  coffee  mi?ht  be  adduced,  but  enough 
perhaps  has  been  already  stated  to  induce  those  who  labour  under  these  maladies 
to  make  a  trial  of  its  eflScacy,  and  convince  tile  dealers  in  iJie  article,  of  the 
inhumanity,  no  less  than  the  dishonesty  of  imposing  spurious,  in  place  of 
unadulterated  cofibe  upon  their  credulous  customers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  important  fact  of  the  capability  of  cultivating 
the  coffee  shrub  in  the  lowlands,  no  less  than  the  sub- Alpine  remons  of  the 
tropics,  for  the  harvest  of  its  leaves^  may  lead  to  its  more  extended  planting 
botn  in  our  East  and  West  Indian  possessions,  since  not  only  would  an  additiona] 
value  be  thus  given  to  ground  little  suited  to  other  tillage,  but  a  valuable 
addition  made  to  the  staple  crops  without  increasing  the  amount  of  human 
labour  in  their  production. 

When  the  dried  coffee  leaves  become,  like  those  of  the  tea  of  China,  an  esta- 
blished article  of  import  into  this  country,  it  may  be  hoped  that  Hie  maritet  price 
will  undergo  such  a  reduction  as  to  render  adulteration  no  longer  profitable, 
and  to  induce  thousands  to  prefer  this  exhilaratmg  beverage  to  ibe  vile  com- 
pounds of  sloe  and  rose  leaves  palmed  upon  purchasers  as  the  genuine  tea  of 
China. 

14,  Octagon,  Plymouth,  SOih  November,  1853. 

*  tor  November,  page  207  and  seq* 
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Princes  Square,  Fms^ury,  6th  December^  1858. 

Dbab  Sib, — ^I  take  the  liberty  of  endouDg  you  a  p^)er,  copied  from  the  last 
number  of  the  Chemist,  whidi,  m  justice  to  myself  aad  to  Ms.  Robertson,  I  have 
had  printed  for  circulation,  and  1  ask  your  perusal  of  it,  leaving  it  to  you  to 
insert  it  in  the  next  number  of  the  Pharmaceuiiccil  Journal,  if  you  think  right. 
Ton  are  aware  that  the  competitive  spirit  in  our  business  has  been  very  severe, 
and  has  given  rise  to  remarks  of  a  disparajpig  nature  agidnst  my  preparations 
from  time  to  time,  that,  but  for  the  many  friends  who  have  from  my  commence- 
ment supported  me,  I  could  not  have  withstood ;  and  as  you  have,  through  ^e 
medium  of  your  Journali  been  one  of  them,  I  venture  to  ask  your  acknowledg- 
ment on  this  occasion,  that  I  have  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,  or  at  least  that  I 
am  justified  in  my  conduct  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully^ 

W.  E.  HEATfiFIELD. 

[The  paper  referred  to  above  is  embodied  in  the  sttl^ined  statement  which  we 
have  received  from  Mr.  Morson.  We  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Heathfleld  in  the 
opinion  that»  ''the  competitive  s^t  in  tiie  business  "  doesnot  justify  the  eiroolatioa 
of  ''remarks  of  a  disparaging  nature  '*  by  one  manufacturer  agsinst  t^e  pcepantionB 
of  another.  In  the  present  instance  we  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
question  at  issue,  but  place  before  our  readers  the  communications  from  each  party, 
with  the  analyses  and  other  evidence.  We  should  not  have  devoted-  so  much  space 
to  communicatiottB  of  a  contioversiiEd  naluxe,  if  the  subject  had  not  been  one  likely 
to  interest  our  readers,  on  account  of  infbrmatlon  contained  in  the  chemical  reports, 
and  the  remarks  on  a  preparation  the  nature  of  which  is  the  subject  in  dispute.  The 
subject  is  referred  to  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Barry,  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  J^har- 
maoeutical  Society,  Decembers,  1842.    See  vol.  i.,  psge^SOf.— ^Ed.] 


ON  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  MAGNETIC  OXIDE  OF  IRON  FOR 
IRON  IN  THE  METALLIC  STATE  REDUCED  BY  HTDBOG^BN. 

BT  MB.  T.  N*  Jl«  MOBSOH. 

The  preparation  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  observstions  is  kKR)wtt 
as  Iron  reduced  hy  hydrogen — Ferredmt — Qu;evenne^s  iron,^  &c.  &c.,  and  is  described 
in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia.  as  Pulvis  Ferru  It  is,  in  fact,  metallic  iron  in  a 
finely  divided  state,  and  its  chemical  characters  are  those  of  iron  filings,  from 
which  it  differs  oxdy  in  its  state  of  division.  If  acted  upon  by  dilutad  sSphuric 
acid  it  evolves  hy diSi^n  gas,  and  forms  a  proto-salt.  To  pr^are  it,  liowever,  in 
a  state  fit  for  internal  administration  is  not  easy^  and  vanous.  processes  have 
been  suggested  for  this  j^rpose,  the  most  approved  of  which  otmaata  in  the 
reduction  of  peroxide  of  iron  by  hydrogen  gas  at  a.  red  hestk.  It  is  rarely 
obtained  free  from  a  Httle  sulphuret  and  caarbon^  but  these  impmritiee,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  to  avoid  them,  do  not  materially  diminish  its  therapeutio  ac1son» 
It  has  acquired  some  importance  from  its  employment,  with  most  beneficial 
results,  in  many  diseases  requiring  chalybeate  medicines,  its  efficacy  depending 
on  its  ready  solubility  in  the  w^  acids  of  the  stomach,  a  property  which  is 
not  possessed  by  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  espedally  by  the  magnetie  oxide. 

In  tile  ordinary  course  of  business  we  have  furnished  tiiis  artiele  ta  our 
friends,  when  required,  and  amongst  others  to  Messrs.  Duncan,  Flockhart,'and 
Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  a  firm  well  known,  and  of  most  high  and  deserved  repntaition. 
No  complaaitwaB  made  of  the  psepwctton  .unlaL  t£e  34th  of  Septemer  kst, 
when  we  received  a  letter  from  tiiDse  noitlBem&K  indoaing^  tw  samji^llfimt  one 
consisting  of  ^'reduced  iron'*  as  fumMi^  bytis,  tbe  ottor  a  bbd^powonv^vntli* 

z2 


QUEVENNE  S  IBON. 

41  request  to  be  informed  in  what  respect  these  differed,  as  both  were  sold  under 
the  same  name,  and  the  latter  had  been  represented  as  superior  to  ours,  and 
supplied  in  Edinburgh  at  one-third  the  price  we  had  charged.  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  source  from  which  the  black  powder  had  been  obtained,  nor 
vary  further  information  given.  Upon  examination  I  found  the  black  powder  to 
bie  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  wrote  to  mj  correspondent  to  that  effect. 
Messrs.  Duncan  and  Co.  were  satisfied  with  this  reply,  and  afterwards  informed 
me  that  the  black  powder  had  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Heathfield  as  Quevenne^s 
iron,  I  heard  no  more  on  the  subject  until  the  19th  of  November,  when 
I  received  another  letter  from  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Co.,  inclosing  a  com- 
parative analysis  by  Dr.  George  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  of  Heathfie&s  and  of 
Morson's  Quevenru^a  iron^  and  representing  the  former  as  containing  seven  per 
'Cent,  more  of  iron  in  the  metallic  state  than  the  latter.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  following  article  appeared  in  the  Chemist,  at  page  192  of  the  number  of  that 
Journal  for  December: — 

"JPULVIS  FERBI,  OE  QUEVENNE'S  IRON." 

"  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  case,  the  particalars  of  which  we  lay  before  the 
public  with  a  view  of  doing  justice  to  a  manufacturer  of  pure  chemicals,  who  is 
well  known  to  our  readers,  and  the  character  of  one  of  whose  preparations  has  been 
assailed,  evidently  not  only  without  reason,  but  absolutely  in  defiance  of  the  fact, 
that  the  preparation  in  question  as  has  since  been  proved,  was  seven  per  cent, 
superior  to  that  manufactured  by  the  very  man  who  pronounced  a  strong  opinion 
of  its  worthlessness.  Doubtless  the  calumny  has  been  spread  far  and  wide  among 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists;  we  therefore  feel  justified  in  lending  our  columns  to  a  . 
short  statement  of  the  facts,  from  whidi  our  readers  will  see  that  we  are  only  doing 
.an  act  of  justice. 

**The  preparation  called  *Fulvis  Ferri,'  D.  Ph.,  was  introduced  on  the  continent 
by  MM.  Quevenne  and  Miquelard,  under  the  name  of  "&r  r^uit,"  and  ordered  in 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  made  by  reducing  the  peroxide  of  iron  by  means 
of  hydrogen  gas,  with  certain  precautions. 

**  Mr.  Heathfield,of  Princes  Square,  Finsbury,  having  sent  some  of  this  preparation 
•f  his  own  manufacture,  in  the  state  of  a  nearly  black  powder,  to  Mr.  Bob^son  of 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  first  and  most  careful  dispensers  in  that 
city,  was  apprised  a  short  time  smce  by  Mr.  Robertson,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
Dundee  had  expressed  much  disappointment  at  finding  that  the  preparation  whidi 
he  had  been  dispensing,  and  which  had  been  procured  from  Messrs.  Duncan, 
{Flockhart,  and  Co.,  of  l^inburgh,  being  of  a  slate  colour,  had  produced  a  totally 
different  appearance  in  a  mixture  from  what  the  patient  had  had  f^om  Mr.  Robert- 
son. Messrs.  Duncan  and  Co.,  on  being  applied  to  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  informed  him 
that  they  had  been  offered  some  of  <  Quevenne*s  Iron'  at  one-third  of  the  price 
■  charged  by  Mr.  Morson,  whose  price  was  4».  6rf.  per  oz. ;  and  some  of  that  cheaper 
preparation  being  sent  to  Mr.  Morson,  he  had  stated  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  worth  6(/.  an  ounce.  Mr.  Robertson  then  sent  for  analysis, 
'to  Dr.  George  Wilson,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  two  samples  of  the  'Quevenne's 
?Iron,'  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Heathfield,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Morson.  Dr.  Wilson 
analysed  these  samples,  and  found  that  of  Mr.  Heathfield  to  be  seven  per  cent,  purer 
than  Mr.  Morson's. 

**  Now,  either  Mr.  Morson  was  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  the  article  of  which  he 
expressed  an  opinion,  or  he  most  unfairly  condemned  the  preparation  of  another 
manufacturer. 

*<  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Robertson  for  the  determined  and  manly  way  in  which 
he  persevered  in  sifting  this  matter,  and  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  bestowed  on 
him  for  this,  or  for  his  honourable  anxiety  as  to  the  purity  of  the  medicines  he 
dispenses. 

*^  We  have  every  confidence  in  Mr.  Heathfield's  scrupulousness  as  to  the  quality  of 
his  manufactures.  It  appears  to  us  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  instance 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  his  prq[Mirations ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find,  that  on  ex- 
amination, his  *  Quevenne's  Iron'  turned  out  to  be  better  than  that  with  which  it 
was  compared." 
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Feeling  convinced  that  I  was  not  in  error  respecting  the  nature  of  the  snbstance 
sent  to  me  by  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Co.,  and  thinking  it  possible  that  the  sample 
analysed  by  Dr.  Wilson  as  HeathfieUTs  Quevenne^s  irotij  or  reduced  iron^  was  not  the 
same  as  that  I  had  examined,  I  immediately  wrote  to  Dr.  Wilson,  requesting 
him  to  &YOur  me  with  a  small  portion  of  the  article  referred  to  in  his  report, 
which  was  being  circulated  to  my  disparagement.  This  letter  remaining  un- 
answered at  the  end  of  a  week,  I  wrote  again,  and  then  received  his  reply, 
No.  7  of  the  subjoined  correspondence,  in  which  he  referred  me  to  Mr.  Robertson, 
of  Edinburgh,  as  the  party  for  whom  he  had  performed  the  analysis,  at  the  same 
time  declining  to  send  me  the  sample.  I  then  addressed  Mr.  Robertson  to  the 
same  purport,  but  with  no  better  success,  as  Mr.  Robertson^s  letter,  No.  9,  of 
the  subjomed  correspondence,  will  show. 

Failing  in  my  endeavours  to 'elucidate  the  truth  in  these  directions,  and 
having  ascertained  from  Mr.  Robertson  that  he  had  supplied  to  Messrs.  Duncan 
and  Co.  some  oi  Heaikfield^s  Quevenne^s  iron,  taken  from  the  same  parcel  as  the 
sample  sent  to  Dr.  Wilson  for  analysis,  I  requested  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Co.  to 
have  this  analysed  by  men  of  undoubted  competence  to  decide  the  question  at 
issue.  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Co.  had  also  received,  direct  from  Mr.  Ueathfield, 
some  of  his  so-called  Quevenne's  iron^  and  a  sample  of  this,  and  also  of  that  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Robertson,  was  accordingly  sent  by  Messrs.  Duncan  for  analysis 
to  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh ;  to  Dr.  Stenhouse,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital ;  to  Dr.  Williamson,  of  the  Birkbeck  Laboratory ;  and  to  Dr.  Garrod,  of 
University  College.  The  reports  thus  obtained,  through  a  perfectly  independent 
channel,  from  so  many  competent  judges,  will,  I  trust,  be  considered  to  have 
satisfactorily  established  the  correctness  of  my  original  statement,  and  the  in- 
justice of  the  imputation  which  has  been  so  unwarrantably  circulated  to  my 
serious  injury. 

REPOBTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  HEATHFIELD'S  AND  OF  MOESON'S 
QUEVENNE'S  IRON. 

"  To  Mr.  Duncan,  "  Dec.  Uth,  1853. 

**  Mt  deab  Sib,— I  have  carefully  analysed  the  three  spedmens  of  Quevenne's 
iron  you  handed  me,  and  with  the  following  residts: — 

"  Of  No.  1,  Heathfield's  obtained  direct,  10  grains  yielded  10.75  of  peroxide 
of  iron.  Had  it  been  metallic  iron  10  grains  should  have  yielded  14.3  grains  of 
peroxide ;  but  if  black  or  magnetic  oxide,  of  which  it  has  the  aspect  and  density, 
it  would  yield  from  1 0  grains — 

"If  of  the  formula  Fe,04 10.3  grains 

*'  "        FoiOi 10.5  grains 

It  actually  yielded 10.7  grains 

"  Hence  this  specimen  is  black  oxide  of  iron  almost  pure.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  in  it  even  a  trace  of  metallic  iron. 

"  No.  2,  Heathfield's,  from  Mr.  Robertson. 

"  12.1  grains  yielded 12.9  peroxide 

12.1  of  metal  should  yield 17.2  grains 

12.1  of  black  oxide,  Fes  O4 12.5  grains 

12.1  of  ditto,  Fe4  O5 12.7  grains 

"  This  is  therefore  identical  with  No.  1,  and  contains  not  a  trace  of  metallic 
iron.  The  small  discrepancy  between  the  andyses  and  theory  depends  on  the 
presence  of  a  trace  of  some  impurity  too  trifling  to  be  worth  notice  in  any  way. 

"  No.  3,  Morson's  preparation.  This,  which  has  precisely  the  colour  and 
density  proper  to  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen,  I  have  analysed  for  my  own 
satisfaction.  10.3  grains  of  it  yielded  13.9  of  peroxide.  10.3  grains  of  pure 
iron  should  yield  14.7  of  peroxide. 

"  It  is  therefore  metallic  iron,  as  it  professes  to  be,  its  composition  being— 

"Iron 97.3 

Impiirities,  probably  carbon,  sulphur,  &c.,  present  in  all  iron 
(silica  probably  also) 2.7 

100.0 
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'^It  is  not,  I  beliere,  possible  to  manufacture  on  any  cannderable  aeale  iron 
in  this  i^ape  purer  tban  this  specimen  is. 

'*  I  have  to  apologize  for  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  but  I  have  foimd  it 
impossible,  although  not  a  moment  has  been  lost,  to  furnish  these  analyses  in 
traeh  a  manner  that  I  could  pledge  myself  for  their  accuracy,  sooner  tlian  this 
tttoming.  llie  mere  irashmg  of  the  precipitated  peroxide  has  required  gal- 
lons of  distillled  water. 

'^The  abore  results  are  as  exact  as  I  can  make  them,  and  will,  I  am  certain, 
be  confirmed  by  any  chemist  who  shall  examine  the  same  specimens. 
"  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

'' WnxiAM  Gbbgort,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
**  FkofMMir  of  Cbemistry." 

^'  To  Mflflirs.  DuncAK,  Tjmckmaks  emd  Go. 

*^SU  Bartkabmuw'a  Hoapkal,  ISA  BscmAery  1853. 

^^^xirrunaBir^-^I  ha;fe  cax«fiailLy  examined  the  two  qteoimens  of  a  preparation 
of  iron,  marked  respectively  '5ij  Heathfield's  Querenne's  iron  obtained  direct,^ 
and  ^5i  Heathfield's  Querenne's  iron  obtained  &om  .Mr.  Bobortaon,'  which  you 
sent  me  a  few. days  ago. 

^  I  find  that  aeithar  of  them  contains  any  metalMc  iron,  but  that  they  consiat 
«f  a  nmstare  of  the  protoidde  and  seaquioxide  of  iron  in  nearly  atoinic 
proportions,  so  as  to  form  chiefly  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  They  likewise 
contain  a  rery  apporeciable  amount  of  caiSionaceoiia  matter. 

"  I  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  Stbhhousb,  LL.D.,  rJR.S., 
"  Lecturer  on  Ghemistiy  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital." 

"  To  Messrs.  Duncan,  FiocKBLUtT  and  Co. 

*'  Univernty  College^  London^  9th  Aon.,  1853. 
«( GsNtixBBaN,  «<- 1  had  the  pleasure  of  reoeiying  to-day  your  letter  of 
yesterday,  enclosing  a  specimen  of  preparation  labelled  *  Heathfield's  Quevenne's 
iron,*^  and  in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  regarding  the  nature  of  the  substance,  I 
have  -to  stale  tiiat  it  consists  essentially  of  seaquioxide  and  {)roto^de  of  irogBL, 
and  corresponds  in  its  chemical  deportment  to  the  '  magBOtic  oxide  of  iron,* 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 
"  A.  W.  Williamson, 
«  FiolinBor  of  FnustUnd  Ghemistiy  in  the  Birkbeck  Lnboratory.V 


<^  To  Messrs.  Duncan,  Flockkajit  and  Co. 

'*  63,  Heni&f  Sinet,  London,  Dnmber  I2(A,  1858. 

"  Gentlemen^ — I  have  received  a  sealed  padset  <»ntaining  a  black  powder, 
and  labelled  Quenenne's  iron  (Heathfield),  which  I  find  to  be  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  with  a  trace  of  suiphuret»  and  not  metallic  iron. 

'^  It  possesses  the  folletwing  properties  :-^ 

•^*  1 .  It  is  attracted  by  iin  magnet. 

^'%  Of  ablacktiolanr. 

^  3.  Dissdves  in  adds  with  but  a  trace  of  effisrvesoence,  due  to  the  evdution 
of  a  little  «ulphivetted  hydrogen. 

*«  4.  Its  acid  solutions  are  prec^itated  l^lack  with  an  alkali. 

The  Fer  £bMuit  of  Quevenne^  or  Fulwa  Eerri  of  the  Dublin  FharmacopGeia  is, 

^'1.  Attracted  by  the  magnet. 

^'  2.  Of  a<st8el  ^r^  colour. 

'*  3.  Dissolves  with  a  powerfiil  efiervescence  in  acids,  and  evolves  hydrogen, 
usually  mixed  with  a  little  sulphuretted  fa^drogent  ^ram  the  prepanrtson  con- 
taining some  sulphuret. 

**  4.  Its  add  solutions  are  predpitated  green  with  an  alkaH. 
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"  I  hare  extensively  employed  the  Fer  R^duit  in  Medicine,  both  in  priTste  and 
lios^tal  praotioe,  and  thinJc  that  the  blaok  or  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  should  not 
be  «ubfititated  for  the  metallic  iron. 

"  I  am^  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  «  A.  B.  Gabbod,  M.D., 

**  FrafeaKur  of  Mstmtk  Medim  and  Tberapeutios  at  UnlTerrity  Colloge  Hoopital.*' 

It  will  be  obvious  en  the  penisal  of  these  reports,  that  the  question  at  issue 
was  not  one  of  oompemtive  purity,  but  of  the  substitution  of  one  article  for 
another  of  wholly  different  properties.  The  case  is  analoffous  to  that  which 
occurred  some  years  ago,  referred  to  in  the  Fharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  viii., 
page  577,  when  acetate  of  einc  and  sulphate  of  quinine,  merely  flavoured  with  a 
little  oil  of  valerian,  were  substituted  for  the  costly  y^Jerianates  of  those  bases. 

Had  Mx.  WilUam  !Eames  Heathfield  published  the  .statement  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Chemistj  and  which  has  been  otherwise  extensively  circulated 
throughout  the  tade,  on  his  own  ttosupported  authority,  I  should  not  have 
thou^t  it  nfioeasary  to  resort  to  the  means  I  have  taken  for  refuting  such  an 
attempted  peneraipn  of  troth,  but  the  statement  being  apparently  coiwrmed  bt 
the  analysis  of  Dr.  Wilson,  I  could  not  pernnt  it  to  remam  unnoticed.  It  wiU 
be  for  idle  distinguished  author  of  the  Life  ofCavendi^  whose  name  I  regret  to 
have  been  obliged  to  mix  up  in  this  matter,  to  explain  the  results  of  his  analysis 
which  are  so  widely  cBfferent  from  those  obtained  by  other  equally  eminent 
Chemists.    The  letter  of  Mr.  Robertson  needs  no  comment. 

19,  SoiOhampiimMouf,  Londtm^  Dee,  19,  I85S. 

For  the  more  complete  elucidation  of  the  subjeet,  jihe  ibUowing  coKrespOndence 
is  ai^nded. 

NQ.L 
To  Messrs.  MowoKaad  Son.  EOmbmr^  2Uh  Stpttmber^  1853. 

GsNTLinfEV,— We  enclose  a  small  aample  of  your  own  Quevenne's  metallic  iron, 
and  some  of  another  maker's,  which  is  very  much  hlaclcer  in  colour.  The  powders 
by  reolpe  which  we  have  invariably  prepared  with  yours,  present  a  different  ap- 
pearance, and  we  have  had  a  complaint  from  a  gentleman  who  had  got  a  dozen  from 
another  house.  On  inquiry,  we  have  found  some  of  our  contemporaries  are  using 
the  black  kind,  a  little  f£  which  we  send  you,  in  order  that  you  may  tell  us  wherein 
the  dMSfgenee  Uos.   it  csoRts .!«.  6J.  per  ounce  only. 

Xow  attentWD  will  oblige,  yours,  &c., 

JlisiQAKi  Fu)CKHjLftT,  and  Co. 

II0.2. 

To  Messrs.  Ditncan,  Flockhabt  and  Co  September  21th,  1858. 

Gbntlbmxv,— X  hiure  no  difficulty  in  answering  your  query  respecting  Quevenne's 
iron,  wMch  is  iron  reduced  from  its  oxide  by  hydrogen  gas ;  the  black  powder  you 
have  seen  sold  and  used  for  it,  is  the  common  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  sell  it  you.at  ^  per  oz.,  if  you  prefer  the  substitution  to  the  article  itselfl 
it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  distinguish  these  preparatians  temeach  other*  Sulphuric 
add,  dilated  with  .twice  its  bulk  of  water,  will  have  little  action  on  the  black  oxide, 
but  liberates  hydn^gen  from  the  reduced  iaetal<--I  am  s<Hrry  to  say,  geoem^y  with  a 
trace  of  snlpbnretted  hydrogen,  from  the  difficulty  of  sufficiently  wariuag  liie  oxide' 
before  reduction ;  but  this  is  unimportant,  and  further  it  is  prepared  by  Quevemie's 

PWflW'.  Tours,  &c. 

^^^^^  T.  N.  B.  Mosaoir. 

To  X.  MaaaotH^  Esq.,  London*  Edmbwih,  19C&  ^m„  1853. 

SiB,-.*4We  beg  .'to  encloae  two  aamples  of  Qwventt»'s  inn,  the  one  your  own 
mnnMJMtnrc^  iheotiier  Mr.  Heatikfidd'a;  also  eopies  of  an  aJoalysia  made  by  Dr. 
George  Wilson,  of  two  samples  sent  him  I7  Mr.  Sobertaon,  and  bit  letter  accom- 
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panying  the  same,  our  reason  for  doing  so  is  simply  this:  some  time  ago,  a  recipe  for 
a  set  of  powders,  containing  this  preparation,  was  dispensed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of 
Dundee;  these  were  returned  to  him  by  his  customer,  as  haying  been  wrongly 
prepared,  in  consequence  of  their  being  quite  difi^nt  in  colour  from  .those  he  had 
had  made  up  bv  Mr.  Robertson  of  EdSibuigh.  He  was  told  in  addition,  that  the 
Physician  who  had  written  the  prescription  was  of  the  saoie  opinion,  tIz.,  that  those  • 
prepared  in  Edinburgh  were  of  the  proper  kind.  Mr.  Hamilton  (mnsidwing  that  if 
a  report  of  this  kind  was  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  injurious  to 
his  reputation  as  a  dispenser  of  genuine  medicines)  took  the  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning the  drcumstanoe  to  us  when  in  Edinburgh,  as  being  the  parties  firom  whom 
he  had  receiyed  his  supply  of  the  preparation,  and  wished  our  opinion  as  to  what 
he  should  do.  At  that  time  we  op^ied  a  bottle^  which  had  been  got  in  f^m 
Heathfield's,  and  gaye  a  small  quantity,  as  it  corresponded  in  colour  with  what 
he  was  told  had  been  got  at  Mr.  Bobertson's  ;  at  the  same  time  we  mentioned 
to  him  the  difference  in  the  price.  ShorUy  after  this,  you  may  recollect  we  wrote 
you,  with  a  sample  of  yoUr  own  metallic  iron,  and  another  of  this  black  kind,  wishing 
an  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  two,  and  the  substance  of 
the  answer  we  got  firom  you  was  oonmiunicated  to  Mr.  Hamilton  in  a  note,  in  which 
we  stated  our  determination  to  abide  by  your  preparation  in  dispensing  our  pre- 
scriptions. We  heard  nothing  more  about  the  matter  until  yesterday,  when  we 
received  Mr.  Heathfield's  communication,  with  the  result  of  Dr.  Wilson's  experi- 
ments, from  samples  furnished  him  by  Mr.  Robertson.  This,  so  far  as  we  recollect, 
is  a  correct  statement  of  what  has  happened,  but  as  we  do  not  wish  to  be  the  occasion 
of  any  disagreeable  feeling  betwixt  the  different  parties,  we  think  the  best  plan  is  at 
once  to  acquaint  you  with  the  subject  The  enclosed  are  accordingly  sent,  in  order 
that  you  may  do  what  you  may  consider  proper. 

When  Mr.  tieathfidd  was  in  Edinburgh  a  few  months  ago,  we  were  induced  to 
order  lib.  of  his  Queyenne's  iron,  as  the  price  was  only  Is.  Gd.  per  oz.;  but  with  this 
solitary  exception  alluded  to,  we  haye  neyer  used  it.  The  colour  of  yours  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  description  giyen  by  Neligan,  at  p^ge  456  of  his  work  on 
medicines,  and  we  also  found  yours  efferyesoe  briskly  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
emitting  hydrogen,  which  exploded  when  ignited.  This  result  we  did  not  find  with 
Mr.  Heatfa&eld's.  We  haye  not,  howeyer,  examined  either  so  minutely  as  to  be  able 
to  answer  the  correspondence  now  entered  upon.  We  regret  exceedingly  to  be 
obliged  to  trouble  you,  but  in  the  circumstance  we  cannot  ayoid  it.  We  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  when  conyenient,  as  to  your  moyement  in  the  matter.  In  the 
mean  time  we  leave  it  entirely  in  your  hands,  and  we  are,  dear  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  Seryant, 

Duncan,  Elockhart,  and  Co. 
N.B, — ^We  may  mention,  that  on  examining  our  account  against  Mr.  H.,  we  find 
he  had  got  5^  of  your  preparation  on  the  second  of  this  month. 


Na4. 

Laboratory,  Surgeon's  HaU,  Nicolsou  Streety 
I4ih  November,  185S. 

From  the  accompanying  detailed  analysis,  it  appears  that  neither  Heathfield's  nor 
Morson's  Queyenne's  iron  is  pure  iron,  but  that  Heathfield's  makes  the  nearest 
approximation  to  it.  Queyenne's  iron,  theoretically,  is  pure  metallic  iron,  but  in 
actual  fact  probably  never  makes  more  than  a  distant  approximation  to  it.  The 
specimens  sent  to  me  contain  in  addition  to  hygrometic  or  accidental  moisture,  oxide 
of  iron,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  an  insoluble  incombustible  substance,  which  has  not 
been  minutely  examined,  besides  metallic  iron,  of  which  the  specimens  should  alone 
consist. 

The  moisture  has  no  doubt  been  absorbed  fix>m  the  atmosphere  by  the  findy 
divided  powder.  The  oxide  of  iron  results  either  from  the  hydrogen  gas  not  being 
passed  over  the  original  oxide,  from  which  the  substance  is  prepared,  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  or  from  the  substance  being  taken  out  of  the  tube  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  can  take  back  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  is  deriyed  ^ther 
from  the  ordinary  commercial  oxide  of  iron,  containing  some  sulphate  of  iron,  haying 
been  employed  to  yield  the  Quevenne's  iron,  or  from  the  hydn^ien  passed  oyer  the 
oxide  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
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The  insolable  matter  was,  I  presume,  porposeljr  added,  and  something,  I  tlank,  is 
prescribed  to  be  added  by  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.    So  far  as  relative  purity  i 
concerned,  Heathfield's  specimen  is  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two.    As  compared 
with  Morson's,  it  contains  more  iron  and  less  oxygen,  less  sulphur,  less  insoluble 
matter,  and  less  vater. 

If  the  amount  of  metallic  iron  present  be  made  the  standard  of  purity  of  a 
substance  professing  to  be  all  metallic  iron,  then  Heathfleld's  sample  is  7  per  cent. 

P'*'^-  (Signed)       Gborgb  Wilson. 

Am^Sfm  of  two  mmpksof  (^evmae^e  irm  received  from  James  Robertson,  Esq^ 
Druggist,  Oeorge  Street,  Edinburgh, 

No.  1.  Morson's.      No.  2,  Heathfleld's. 

Metallic  iron 71.85 76.56 

Sulphur  as  sulphuret  of  iron 0.61 0.41 

Water  2.01 1.43 

Insoluble  in  adds    2.32 1.24 

Oxygen  and  loss  in  analysis ...23.61 18.38 

100.00  100.00 

Gborgs  Wilsok,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry, 

No.  5. 
To  Dr.  Qborge  Wilson.  22d  November,  1853. 

Deab  Sib, — ^A  copy  of  a  report  by  you  of  an  examination  of  two  specimens  of 
Quevenne's  metallic  iron,  purporting  to  be  No.  1,  Mr.  Morson's,  No.  2,  Mr.  Heath- 
field's,  having  been  forwarded  to  me,  lam  reluctantly  obliged  to  trouble  you  with  this 
letter,  fully  assured,  however,  that  you  will  excuse  my  so  doing,  and  kindly  send  me  (if 
you  have  any  remaining)  a  few  grains  of  the  No.  2  specimen,  Mr.  Heathfleld's,  which 
you  examined.  As  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dispute  the  accuracy  of  your 
analysis,  it  is  only  the  Nor.  2  specimen  I  desire  to  see.  It  is  proper  to  imorm  you 
what  has  caused  this  inquiry  :  I  received  from  Edinburgh,  some  short  time  since,  a 
complaint  of  the  price  charged  for  Quevenne's  iron  fUmished  by  myself,  and 
enclosing  a  sample  m>m  another  manufacturer  sold  at  a  very  reduced  price,  requiring 
from  me  an  explanation  of  my  supposed  overcharge.  I  examined  the  specimen  sent 
me,  and  found  it  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  which  would  account  for  my  being  under- 
sold. I  received  the  sample  which  I  examined  from  Messrs.  Duncan,  Flock^ut,  and 
Ca,  of  your  city,  and  it  is  the  only  one  at  present  respecting  which  any  question  has 
arisen  on  my  part,  and  they  can,  I  doubt  not,  give  you  a  specimen  to  examine,  and 
state  if  it  resembles  even  the  specimens  sent  you  for  analysis. 

With  every  apology  for  the  necessity  for  so  troubling  you. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
T.  N.  R.  MoBSON. 

No.  6. 
To  Dr.  Gborgb  Wilson,  Nov.  29th,  1853. 

Dear  Sib, — On  the  22nd  instant  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you,  requesting  the  favour 
of  your  sending  me  a  few  grains  of  Quevenne's  metallic  iron,  examined  and  reported 
on  by  yourself  as  Heathfleld's,  and  gave  you  my  reason  for  making  the  inquiry,  with 
other  particulars;  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  yet  received  your  answer. 

You  must  be  veil  aware  that  I  cannot  remain  in  silence  on  this  subject,  which  is 
calculated  to  do  me  some  injury  from  the  use  made  of  your  report,  and  must,  there^ 
fore,  request  the  favour  of  a  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Tours  truly, 
T.  N.  R.  MoBSON. 

No.  7. 
To  T.  MoBSON,  Esq.  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  November  30(A,  1853. 

Sir,— I  regret  that  an  oversight  in  putting  aside  your  letter  of  the  22d  ult.  led  to 
my  neglecting  to  answer  it.  I  have  now  to  reply  to  it,  and  to  a  second  which 
reached  me  to-day. 

So  far  as  willingness  to  oblige  a  skilful  and  experienced  Fhannacien  like  you  is 


quxvzBniB  8  m&K. 

ooooerned,  a  «pecimeii  of  any  prepttraiion  of  miae  is  al  tout  wmrioe;  bnt  ifmit  can- 
not sorionslj  propose  to  me  tbat  I  rttould  forward  to  you  a  auManee  iHuoh  I  was 
profeMionally  employed  to  analyse  at  the  request  and  eoet  of  another  piffty. 

8«eh  analyses  are  by  every  <}h0mist  regwrded  as  oonAdential,  and  I  shonld  foitkat 
the  trust  reposed  m  me,  were  I  to  send  you  a  portion  of  a  powder^  'Mkk.  I  mm 
desired  to  analyse -solely  for  the  information  of  the  person  who  garre  me  the  powder. 

All  that  I  can  do  is  to  name  ^hat  p«rty  and  to  refer  you  to  hma,  Ibr  wtba*  fmi  ask 
fromme.  I  made  the  analyses  to  which  you  refer  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Robevtsoo, 
Druggist,  George  Street  Edinburgh.  They  were  made  for  his  satisfiictioD,  with 
specimens  of  the  origin  of  which  I  know  nothing  beyond  what  waa  stated  to  me; 
but  Mr.  Robertson  can  give  you,  I  do  not  doubt,  full  information  concerning  them.  \^ 

You  mentien  f^vther,  that  '^you4sannot  remain  silent."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand this  reference,  and  can  only  reply*  that  I  have  no  Satenst  in  silence  being 
either  kept  or  broken  in  connaQon  with  my  analyses. 

Toms  rery  truly, 
^^^,^^^_^  .GfiORaB  Wilson. 

No.  8. 

To  Ut.TUmoBnw;  George  Street,  EdiiAargfa. 

19,  Soythampion  Sow,  ItusseR  Square,  London,  Dec.  2nd,  1853. 

Deas,  Sib,— -Mju  Heathfield  haying  published  an  article  in  the  Chemist,  and  also 
circulated  a  report,  of  a  comparatiye.analysis  of  Queyenne's  iron,  purporting  to  be 
prepared  by  me  and  himseilf,  nom  samples  famished  by  you,  I  shall  feel  personaUy 
obhged  by  your  sending  me,  to  the  amount  of  postage  stamps  inclosed,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  Mr.  Heathfield's  preparation,  9A  sent  by  y<m  to  Dr.  G.  WSaon,  as  I  wish  for 
an  authenticated  aample  direct  from  yourself.  The  specimen  I  haye  reoeiyed  from 
Messrs.  Duncan,  F^  and  C!o.,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Heathfield  to  them,  is  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  as  is  also  a  specimen  obtained  from  your  house.  Either,  therefore. 
Dr.  Wilson  has  exammed  a  diffeient  preparation,  or  been  totally  mistaken  in  bis 
analysis,  and  it  is  difficult  to  Gonceiye  the  latter,. as  a  yery  simple  experiment— the 
eyolution  of  hydrogen  by  sulphuric  acid— is  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other. 

My  only  olg'ect  is  to  elucidate  the  truth,  and  I  feel  assured  you  will  not  refuse  to 
assist  me  in  this  matter.  Tours  truly, 

T.  N.B.Mx»L80sr. 

lTo.9. 
To  Mr.  MoBSOH.  Edmimrgh,  Dec  Zrd,  1^53,  3S,  George  Street. 

Dear  Sm, — I  am  in  jeoeipt  of  youxs  of  yesterday's  date.  1  haye  not  seen  the 
article  in  the  Chgmift,  which  you  referred  to,  but  if  it  contsdns  a  transcript  of  Dr. 
George  Wilson's  report  as  handed  by  me  to  Mr.  Heathfield,  I  feel  satisfied  it  is 
correct. 

These-aoa^Rses -were  conducted  at  my  instance  and  expense^  aad  soleljrwith  the 
yiew  of  confirming  myself  in  the  belief,  that  Mr.  Heathfield's  preparation;  as  dis- 
pensed by  me,  was  what  it  purported  to  be,  and  of  repelling  the  ofTeusiye  and  reite- 
rated charges  of  its  being  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  ' 

The  du^ges  were  made,  as  I  was  assured^  on  your  authority ;  and  I  was  thus  led 
to  submit  also  to  Dr.  Wilson  a  spedmen  of  your  preparation  procured  fhnn  Messrs. 
Duncan,  iElockhart,  and  Co.,  and  the  result  I  yery  naturally  and  properly  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Heathfield.  The  portion  of  Heathfidd's  Qoeyenne's  iron,  widen  I  ga^e 
to  Dr.  Wilson  for  analysis,  was  taken  from  the  packa^  returned  to  me  from  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Dundee,  and  1  supplied  Messrs.  D.,  F.,  and  Co.,  with  an  ounce  of  the 
same  ardde  a  few  days  ago.  I  therefore  beg  to  dedine  complying  with  your  request 
to  send  you  a  specimen,  as  I  consider  the.  doing  so  as  being  quite  unnecessary  for 
the  ^  duddation  of  the  truth." 

Ijtn^ter  Sir,  joiwklBx^ 

J.fi.iBOBBBVSON. 


BROMINE  AND  IODINE  IN  CHILI  NTTKE. 

!Fbox  the  dailj  moEeaaing  coiMao^tian  of  ChHi  nitre,  it  is  advisable  that  aome 
attentionabovild  be  paid  to  the  small  qnaotities  of  iodine  and  bromine  present  in  it 
^Elwae  mibataooes  would  be  aocmnolated  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  refining 
ogMrations,  and  their  quantity  would  render  them  worth  extraction. 

Kebling*  states,  that  in  the  liquors  from  the  purification  of.25lbfl.  of  Chili  nitce, 
anwmntiiig  to  .a  few  pounds,  lie  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  sulphurous  add  water,  a  pxedpitatee^ulyalent  to  4.5grs.  iodide  of  sodium. 

The  purification  was  effected  in  the  following  manner:— The  salt,  broken  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  peas,  was  briskly  agitated  with  cold  water  for  a  few  seconds, 
4md  the  liquid  pouxed  quickly  off  befbse  the  suspended  matter  was  deposited.  This 
«^z!ation  was  xepoated  a  few  .times  until  the.salt  was  colourless,  when  it  was  drained 
upon  a  funnel  and  waabed  with  pure  water  until  no  further  raaction  with  silTer  salt 
was  giyen. 

GriinebBigt  baa  examined  <the  liquid  which  flowed  spontaneously  from  £0  tons  of 
raw  Chili  nitre  that  bad  been  atored  in  a  damp  place  and  the  mothec-liquars 
obtained  from  the  subsequent  purification  of  this  nitre. 

He  Atet  proceeded  by  xemoying  from  these  liquors  as  much  as  poaaihle  of  the 
crystaUiaable  salts,  ddoridcof  sodium  and  nitrate  of  soda.  During  the  eyaporation 
for  this  purpose  a  remarkable  circumstance  presented  itself.  As  the  concentration 
inoieased  the  liquid  became  more  turbid  and  brown,  eydying  a  sensible  odour  of 
iodine,  and  when  treated  with  starch  gare  a  de^  bine  colour* 

It  [subsequently  appeared  that  this  was  owing  to  a  decomposition  of  iodide  of 
magoesinffl.    The  adcUtioa  of  caustic  soda  preyented  this  inconyenience. 

W3ien  the  liquids  had  been  conoentsated  as  much  as  possible  they  weighed  90lbs. 
The  iodine  was  separated  by  heating  with  iron  filings  and  adding  gradually  sulphate 
of  copper  as  kmg  as  .there  jEemaiined.any  iodine  or  iedic  add  in  .solution.  During  the 
precipitation  the  liquid  again  became  brown  from  the  liberation  of  iodine.  By  this 
action  of  sulphate  of  oom>er  .upon  iodide  of  sodium  =  2  (I  Na)  -|-  2  (Cu  O  SO,)  there 
were  produced  2  ^a  O  &O3)  -f  Cu  j  I  +  L  The  brown  cohmr  was,  howeyer,  remoyed 
by  the  gradual  action  of  iron  filings,  fbr  from  I  +  2  Fe  -f  2  (Cu  O,  SO .)  there  were 
produced  2  (Fe  O  SOa)  +  Cu^  I,  so  that  all  the  iodine  of  the  iodide  of  sodium  was 
ultimately  conyerted  into  iodide  of  copper,  iHiile  'the  iodine  «f  the  iodates  was 
contained  in  the  precipitate  as  proto4odate  of  iron  and  iodate  of  copper. 

This  pvecipitate  washed,  dried,  and  mixsd  wdtii  broken  glaas,  tomider  it  more 
porous,  was  treated  with  sulphuric  mad  and  oxide  of  manganese.  On  distillation 
the  action  was  at  tint  yiolent,  and  aiai^  quantity  of  iodine  mixed  with  chloride  of 
iodine  passed  over.  The  water  iaio  whieh  ithe  product  of  distillation  paMed  became 
brown  firom  the  solution  tf  chloride  of  iodine,  which  alter  a  time  b^ran  to  deoempose 
and  deposit  iodme,  generating  ai  the  aame  time  oxygen,  and  hydioahlodc  add. 

Groneborg  obtained  in  :tfais  manner  18  mmces  of  iodine. 

In  Older  to  ebtain  the  bromine,  the  liquid  from  which  the  iodide  of  oopper  had 
been  prooij^tated  was  flheicd,  eyaporated  to  the  oooaistenoe  of  a  synq>  mixed  with 
oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  :add,  distilled,  and  the  pnoducts  of  distillation 
led  into  a  sohition  of  caustic  potash.  33ie  "bromine  obtained  amounted  to  somewbat 
more  than  half  an  ounce. 

Acoovding'to -these  Tesultsiihe  Chili  nitre  imeuld  contain 

Iodine .*-«.. aOOODlO 

V  Bromine .»».».».  >»^  ♦«  >.»->«^.  *>.». . ».  >  0<086006 


BACCBJ^mSB  CARBONA'Hfi  OF  IBOW  A2H)  MAN^A:NE8E. 

The  introduction  of  the  metal  manganese  into  the  domain  of  therapeutics,  due,  I 
beUeye,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Belgian  physidan  M.  Hannon,  has  within  the 
last  two  years  been  followed  by  a  eareful  inyestigation  of  its  medicinal  properties 
on  the  part  of  aereBal  Fiendipb^sidaoa. 

^  From  them,  it  would  appear  that  this  metal  when  giyen  in  combination  with  iron, 
is  capable  of  rendering  sigmd  services  in  those  diseases  where  iron  alone  has  been 

•  Ardhiv,  der  Pharmacie. 

t  Joum,J^jftxAeitc^  C%eim0,'OcfeDb«r,  1958. 
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hitherto  prescribed,  and  at  the  present  moment,  the  ferro-manganic  preparations 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  continental  practice.  As  I  am  not,  however,  aware  that 
they  have  jet  undergone  a  trial  in  this  country,  or  at  least  one,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  made  public,  I  venture  to  state  shortly,  what  a  limited  experience  of  two 
years  enables  me  to  say  upon  this  subject ;  inasmuch  as  during  that  period  I  have 
embraced  every  legitimate  opportunity  of  prescribing  the  combination  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  the  present  communication. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Revue  Medico- Chirurgicale  for  June,  1849,  M.  Hannon 
first  suggested  the  following  preparations  of  manganese,  viz.,  the  carbonate,  the 
tartrate,  the  phosphate,  the  neutral  malate,  and  the  iodide.  With  none  of  these  was 
a  similar  salt  of  iron  associated. 

M.  Fetrequin,  of  Lyons,  however,  having  taken  up  the  subject  of  manganic  pre- 
parations, published  in  the  Bulletin  Getteralde  TherapeuH^  for  March  the  15th  and 
dOth,  1852,  two  papers  containing  the  results  of  his  experience  r^tive  to  the  utility 
of  the  metal  in  question  when  administered  in  coEJunction  with  iron. 

The  preparations  employed  by  him  consisted  chiefly  of  the  iodide  and  lactate  of 
iron  and  manganese  in  the  form  of  syrup,  and  of  the  carbonate  of  the  two  metals 
in  the  form  of  pill. 

Being  desirous  of  trying  the  effects  of  such  a  combination  in  some  of  the  numerous 
cases  where  iron  is  usually  indicated,  I  endeavoured  to  associate  the  two  metals  in 
the  shape  of  a  carbonate  of  the  protoxide,  and  to  retain  them  in  this  condition 
through  the  medium  of  sugar,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  saccharine  carbonate  of 
iron,  very  recentiy  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia— a  chalybeate  perhaps 
superior  to  every  other,  and  possessing  an  advantage  which  few  practitioners  will 
not  recognise  in  these  days  of  tasteless  globules,  namely,  a  complete  freedom  from 
that  nauseous  inky  flavour  which  the  preparations  of  iron  usually  impart  to  the 
palate. 

The  following  is  the  formula  I  suggested,  and  according  to  which  the  preparation 
in  question  was  made : — 

Saccharine  Carbonate  of  Iron  and  Manganese. 

Take  of       Finely  powdered  sulphate  of  iron ^i^.  33* 

Carbonate  of  soda |v. 

Sulphate  of  mauganese  Ij*  3J* 

White  sugar  Jiiss. 

Dissolve  each  of  the  three  first  mentioned  ingredients  in  apint-and-a-half  of  water, 
add  the  solutions,  and  mix  them  well;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  cloth  filter, 
and  immediately  wiEish  it  with  cold  water;  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  water  as 
possible,  and,  without  delay,  triturate  the  pulp  with  the  sugar,  previously  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder.    Dry  it  at  a  temperature  of  about  120**  Fah. 

The  compound  thus  prepared  is  a  powder  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  devoid 
of  all  taste,  save  that  imparted  by  the  sugar,  with  which  the  salts  of  the  two 
metals  are  conjoined.  The  dose  is  five  grains,  gradually  increased  up  to  9J.,  three 
times  a  day;  it  should  be  given  with  the  meals,  or  at  least  immediately  after. 

In  the  papers  alluded  to  above,  Mr.  Fetrequin  asserts,  that  cases  of  anaemia* 
which  had  resisted  the  administration  of  iron  alone,  3ielded  rapidly  to  a  combination 
of  this  metal  with  manganese.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  I  may  say,  that  in 
two  cases  which  lately  came  under  my  notice,  the  one  of  chlorotic  anaemia,  with 
amenorrhaea;  the  other  of  uncomplicated  traumatic  anaemia,  both  of  long  standing, 
the  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese  succeeded  entirely,  after  iron  alone 
had  failed.  In  each  of  these  cases,  its  effects  upon  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and 
through  this,  upon  the  general  health,  were  extremely  rapid,  thus  affording  a  con- 
trast to  the  effects  of  the  simple  preparations  of  iron,  which,  even  when  eventually 
successAil,  are  usually  slow  in  their  operation. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette.        « 


SUFFLY  OF  FERUYIAN  GUANO. 

(From  the  Skipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette,  Dec.  6,  and  the  Times,  Dec.  7.) 

The  following  are  extracts  from  despatches  forwarded  to  the  Admiralty  by 
Admiral  Moresby,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  estimated  from  the 
examination  made  by  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Naval  Instructor,  is  8,600,000  tons;  while  the 
accounts  brought  by  the  mail  state  the  present  stock  to  be.  25,000,000.    Admiral 
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Moresby,  howevdr,  i§  of  opinion  that  the  islands  will  be  exhausted  of  the  goano  that 
would  pay  freight,  or  be  saleable  in  the  English  market,  in  eight  or  nine  yean. 
From  the  northern  or  principal  island  more  than  one-third  of  the  guano  luw  been 
remoyed;  the  remainder  may  be  divided  into  three  portions  and  qualities: — 

'*  First,  that  termed  English  guano,  as  formerly  alone  selected  for  the  English 
market. 

**  Secondly,  that  exported  by  foreign  ships  to  America  and  elsewhere. 

"  Thirdly,  inferior  guano,  reserved  for  the  coast  trade. 

"Of  the  first  quality  there  remains  on  the  north  island  about  3,500,000  tons;  of 
the  second,  about  1,500,000  tons;  of  inferior,  about  500,000  tons. 

"  I  have  no  data  on  which  to  report  the  shipment  of  guano  in  1852,  but  I  have 
ascertained  that  within  the  last  eight  months  about  300,000  tons  of  guano  have  been 
le^ipped  from  the  north  island.  A  loss  of  12  per  cent,  occurs  from  the  rude  manner 
of  its  working  and  conveyance,  daily  observed  in  the  dense  cloud  of  pidverized  guano 
Mown  seaward,  and  correctly  ascertained  by  the  shipping  dockets  at  the  centre 
island.    I  enclose  a  statement  of  that  shipped  in  1850  and  1851  :— 

"  A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Guano  exported  from  the  Chincha  islands  during 
the  Years  1850-1851. 


In 
British 
ships. 

Hegister 
tons. 

In 
foreign 
ships. 

Eesister 
tons. 

Tons  of  Guano  sent  to 

Total. 

WiU 

yield  at 

the 

England. 

France. 

United 
States. 

China. 

169 
268 

88,882 
138,197 

45 
36 

13,599 
12,456 

1850. 
102,421 

1851. 
160,653 

1,429 

14,250 
38,371 

252 

118,352 
189,024 

157,800 
252,032* 

**  There  were  at  the  Chincha  islands,  on  our  departure,  100  vessels,  capable  of 
exporting  nearly  100,000  tons  of  guano.  The  Americans  far  exceeded  in  amount  of 
tonnage.  Between  the  15th  of  July  and  the  24th  of  September,  1853,  there  had 
been  loaded,  were  loading,  or  waiting  their  turn  to  load,  65  American  ships,  carrying 
a  gross  amount  of  61,982  tons.  Other  American  ships  were  daily  arriving,  and  they 
now  take  the  superior  quality. 

<<  On  the  centre  island  there  may  be  about  800,000  tons  of  guano  of  the  first  quality, 
and  700,000  tons  of  the  second.  This  island  is  worked  entirely  by  Chinamen  ;  they 
dig  and  wheel  daily  about  1,290  tons,  of  which  1,100  appear  in  the  shipping  dockets- 
The  southern  and  smallest  island  has  not  yet  been  worked ;  from  its  windward  posi- 
tion the  guano  is  inferior,  and  has  no  great  depth. 

•  •  •  ♦ 

'*  From  the  plans  and  elevations  of  Mr.  Mcintosh,  from  my  personal  examination 
and  information,  gathered  from  those  on  the  islands  conversant  with  the  working, 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  at  the  present  average  rate  of  exportation,  the  islands  would  be 
exhausted  of  the  guano  that  would  pay  freight,  or  be  saleable  in  the  English  market, 
in  eight  or  nine  years. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

**  Fairfax  Morksbt, 
"Hear- Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief.'' 

*  *  »  * 

Tons. 

''  Quantity  remaining  on  northern  islands 5,500,000 

•*  Ditto  on  centre  island  .' 1,500,000 

"  Ditto  on  southern  island  1,600,000 

Total   8,600,000" 


**  NOTES  OF  COKVBBSATIONS  AND  INFORMATION  ACQUIRED  BY  MR.  MCINTOSH. 

**  The  mechanical  engineer  in  charge  of  the  excavation  on  the  northern  island  told 
me,  that  since  he  came,  in  October,  1852,  a  space  of  450  feet  had  been  cleared  into 

*  AUowing  one-thixd  more  than  the  register  tonnage. 
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thedeopetfeoattiog,  wUchamoudtetoSOO^OOOtoMk  I  h«?e  not  beea  aUe  to  aioer- 
tain  the  exact  present  •hipmeoto  on  thit>  island,  bnt,  judging  from  the  nnmber  of 
cheek  derke,  lahonreri,  the  pUnt,  &&,  it  may  piobaUy  be  ettimated^at  one-fourth 
more  than  the  centre  idand. 

'*  M.  EoMQth,  thesopermtendent  of  theoentee  island,  having  allowed  me  aeoess  to 
his  books,  I  have  satismctorily  ascertained  that  his  statement  of  shipping  1100  tona 
per  day  is  correct, 

*<  The  details  of  the  work  ace— 150  Chinamen,  at  five  tons  pec  idi^  in  banows,  and 
fbnr  ship  shoote,  at  135  tona  each  day.  M.  Koaaoth  fusther  infovmed  me  that,  vhen 
he  commenced,  in  December,  1852,  the  sail  eaclended  160  &et  from  the  bvow  of 
the  diff ;  and  that  he  has  now  obtained  a  diatenee  of  850  feet,  in-  a  direct  line  into 
the  deepeat  part  of  the  cutting.  This  statement,  on  calculation,  farther  proves  the 
foregoing  part,  as  the  amount  of  guano  from  such  an  ezca;ration  would  amount  to 
340,000  tons,  which,  in  seven  months,  Is  at  the  rate  of  1200  tona  per  d^." 

In  a  letter  to  Admiral  Moveaby,  Mr.  M.lntoeh  atatea  that  the  examination  waa 
necessarily  rough  and  imperfect,  but  to  avoid  the  poaaifaiUl^  of  underrating  tl^ 
quantity,  he  had  estimated  at  the  rate  of  40  cubic  feet  per  ton,  and  had  allowed  a 
considerable  excess  on  the  measurement  given  by  the  plans  and  sections. 


COMPOSITION  OF  OIL  OF  THYME. 

BT  M.  LAULEMAKD. 

This  oil  has  been  found  by  the  author  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  stearoptene* 
He  has  given  it  the  name  of  Thymol,  It  is  crystalline,  melts  at  108°  F^,  and  will 
remain  Uquid  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  cucumstance 
which  may  have  been  the  reason  why  its  presence  in  the  oil  has  hitherto  been  over-i 
looked.  It  has  no  rotatory  action  on  polarized  light ;  in  the  crystalline  state  it 
behaves  like  other  birefractive  media.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
C20  Hi4  Oa,  differing  from  the  camphor  of  the  Laurinacee  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Thymene,  the  other  oonattt»ent  of  oil  of  tiiiyme,  is  isomeaeic  with  turpentine 
(terbtei^.  It  does  not  exert  any  rotatory  actioo  on  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  Its 
oompositlon  is  representee^  by  the  formula  Cm  Hi«.-^Oraipis»  rmdm,  Stpty  185S.   . 


INDESTRUCTIBLE  LABELS  FOR  ACID  VESSELS. 

ScHimtiBi^  recommends  that  the  letters  ahooM  be  written  wldi  dOute  sulphuric 
acid  (one  part  to  six  of  water),  the  label  dried,  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat.  By* 
this  means  the  paper  is  par^ally  carbonized  at  the  part  where  the  aeid  has  been 
appKed,  and  a  label  perfectly  indestructible  by  adds  is  obtained.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  too  much  acid,  or  to  apply  too  high  a  temperature,  or  the  lotters 
will  break  away  from  the  unaltered  paper.  The  labels  maybe  rendered  more 
durable  by  tarnishing. 

ADULTERATION  OF  MINERAL  NAPHTHA  WITH  TURPENTINE. 
SALADiNf  states  that  this  adulteration  may  be  easily  detected  by  nibUng  a  few 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  a  littte  watdr  with  the  suspected  xia{^tha,  when  if 
turpentine  is  present,  the  water  acquires  a  yellow  or  even  orange-red  colour.    By 
this  meanB,  -^  ^f  turpentine  may  be  der 


USE  OF  CHLOROFORM  IN  A  CASE  OF  FOISOHnNO  BT  STRYCHNINE. 

Dr.  MAKNSONt  reports  a  case  in  which  a  man,  aged  forty,  acddentaUy  took  a 
quantity  of  strychnine  in  mistake  for.  morphine.  Tie  dose  was  about  one  or  two 
grains.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  violent  cramps  from  which  the  patient  suffered  he 
poured  about  four  grammes  of  chloroform  upon  a  handkerchief  and  caused  him  to 
inhale  the  vapour.-  The  result  was  most  successful,  though  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  cramps  it  waa  required  to  keep  up  the  application  of  cblorofonn  for  some  hours. 

*  Wiirzbarger  gemeinniitz^  Wockenschrifb,  1853. 
t  Joum.  d,  Chem,  Med.,  November,  1852.  J  Polytech.  NottzblaiL  . 


MEANS  OF  RfilCaVISn>  l!mB  BAJSCIDI'TT  OF  BUTTEB. 
WlCB^  leoommeiidB  that  I9ie  batter  shoidd  be  knended  with  fresh  milk  md  then 
with  pure  w««ev.  He  states  that  hy  this  treatment  th»  butter  is  rendered  as  &eib 
and  pure  in  flaTora*  as  when  recently  made.  He  aseribai  this  result  to  the  tact  that 
bvtj^  add,  to  which  tiie  rancid  odowr  and  taste  ave  owing,  is  readily  soluble  in 
fresh  milk,  and  is  thus  remored. 


DEATH  OF  A  LADY  FSOM  EATING  XOZEKGES. 

Mb.  CAimn  held  an  inqnest  at  the  Oavpenter's  Arms,  Waloot  Square^  Lambeth, 
on  thebody  of  Mist  Bmma  Goodman,  aged-fbrty-siz,  a  lady  of  property,  residing  at 
17,  Pleasant  Place.  About  three  weeks  previously  deceaaed  sent  her  sister  to  Mr* 
Ball,  a  Chemist,  77,  St.  Geoi^'s  Boad,  tsr  six  worm  lozenges,  for  which  she  paid 
three-halQ>ence.  She  took  one  a  night  for  four  nights  in  succession,  and  abcnst 
three  days  after  her  tongoe  and  guma  bei»ime  dnaadfhlly  swollen.  Medical  aid  was 
procurec^  and  medicines  were  administered,  l^ut  she  died  on  Tuesday  last.  Dr. 
Humble,  ^o  attended  the  deeeased,  said  the  Iwenges  weie  composed  of  cidomel, 
and  that  the  deeeased  had  died  ftom  mercurial  poison.  If  these  was  one  thing  more 
dangerous  than  another,  it  was  taking  calomel  in  the  shf^se  of  a  loaenge.  It  baring 
been  prored  that  Mr.  Ball  gare  no  instructions  with  the  loaoiges,  the  coroner  and 
jury  cooHiiuited  Ofthii  conduct,  and  a  verdict  of  aooideatai  poisoning  wan  recorded. 


CULTIVATIOlSr  OF  ARROWROOT  IN  NATAL  (SOUTHERN 
AFRICA^. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser  and 
Cape  Toum  Mail,  for  Oct.  1,  1858  :— 

The  extraordinary  productiveness  of  this  root,  in  the  soil  of  Natal,  is  illustrated 
by  the  fnet,  that  from  a  plot  of  lessthan  Ao^  oaoere,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Morewood^ 
at  Compensation,  a  quantity  of  the  root  or  tubers  has  beeai  taken,,  weighing  twelve 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  ;  and  this  ciiop  haa  been  sold  for  cash,  at  Id.  per 
pound,  being  upwards  of  £50  for  less  than  half  an  acre  I  The  prepared  arrowroot 
from  this  lot  hast  been  sold  in  thia  town  at  If»  per  pound* 

CHAIR  05r  PHARMACY  DST  PARIS. 

A  BBFORT  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  recommends  the  suppression  of 
the  chair  of  Medical  Chemistry,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Orflla,  and  the  substi- 
tution for  it  of  a  chair  of  Pharmacy,  as  being  of  more  general  utility.  An  imperial 
decree  approves  of  the  recommendation  of  the  report,  creates  the  chair  of  Pharmacy 
so  proposed,  and  appoints  to  the  new  chair  thus  established  M.  Soubeiran,  professor 
at  the  superior  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Paria. 

BOOKS    &ECEIVEB. 

HAxm-BooKOF'CBttnsTftv,  THso&xnoAX.,  PaACCTOAL,  AMb  Tbcbkical.  By  p.  A. 
Abbl  and  (X  L.  Biioxam.  With:  a>  Piiefaoe  by  Dr.  HomiKK.  London :  John 
Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho.    1854.    8vo,  pp^  724« 

Hand-Book  of  Inoboanic  Ai^ALTsiB ;  one  hundred  and  twentp^ttoo  Examples,  Uhts- 
trtOing  the  most  important  Processes  for  determining  the  Elementary  Composition  of 
Mineral  Substances,  By  Fbederick  Wohleb,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  i& 
University  of  Gottingen.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hofkamn,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &;c  London : 
Walton  and  Maberly.    1854. 

On  THB   MkLBWACWBB  OV   LittOB  AYAILABLX   CbTSTALS  OV   SoLPHATB   OF  lODO^ 

Quinine  (Herapathlte)  fob  Optical  Pubposes  a»  Abtifkial  TouBMAiiDrss.   By 
William  Bibd  Hbbapath,  M.D.    Bristol 

MEDico-CHiBtniGiCAL  T&ANSAcnoKs.  Published  by  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gicid  Society  of  London.  Volume  the  thivty-sixth.  London:  Longman^  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans,  Paternoster  Row.    1853. 

*  Prackt,  Univ.  JtaihgOer. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Corrtsporndgnt — (1.)  AnmaOe  Vinegar.  R  strong  acetic  add  16  oz.,  camphor 
I  oz.;  when  dissolTcd,  add  1  oz.  each  of  essential  oils  of  dores,  lavender,  and  lemon. 
B^wley.— (2.)  Addum  Aceiicum  CamphanOumj  Ph.  D.  Probably  the  acetic  acid  was 
not  of  the  proper  strength,  which  would  account  for  the  failure  ;  it  should  contain 
51  per  cent,  of  real  acid. 

A,  P,  S,  (London). — Acidwm  Mtro-rnvriaticum  DUutum,   There  is  no  authorized 

formula.    It  would  be  proper  to  ask  the  author  of  the  prescription  what  he  means. 

G.  S,  (Penzance). — Probably  Peat  Charcoal  would  answer  the  purpose. 

«/.  &  (Newport,  Salop). — (I.)  The  mixture  prepared  according  to  the  formula  sent 

would  be  turbid.---(2.)  The  Secretary  superintends  the  transmission  of  the  Journals 

to  Members  and  Associates. 

A,  B.  C  (Bamsley). — *<  Thomson's  Conspectus  of  the  Pharmacopceias."  Edition 
1845.    Ptice  68.  6<2. 

A  Correspondent  (Boston).— Peieira's  Materia  Medica,  yoL  i,  25s, ;  toI.  ii., 
part  i.,  17«. ;  vol.  iL,  part  ii,  24«. 

A,  B,  (York)  inquires  (1.)  What  ii  Black  Beerf  It  is  sold  in  Hull,  and  said  to 
be  imported  from  HoUand.— (2.)  Yes.— (3.^  Sympathetic  Ink.  Digest  1  oz.  oxide 
of  cobalt,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  4  oz.  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  till  no  more  is  dissolved, 
then  add  1  oz.  of  common  salt  and  16  oz.  of  water.    Beasley. 

A  Subscriber  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  will  find  the  information  required  on 
the  manufacture  and  purification  of  Glycerine  in  yol.  xiil.,  No.  ii,  page  84 ;  and 
No.  iii.,  page  138. 

A,  P.  S.  (Cheltenham). — Ammoniated  Solution  of  Quinine.  We  haye  not  seen  any 
published  formula,  excepting  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  *<  Annals  of  Phar- 
macy:"— 

R  QuiniB  disulphatis,  gr.  xxx^. 
Spiritus  teniioris,  ^iiiss. 
Iiiquoris  ammoniie,  ^ss. 
Mix  the  quinine  with  thS  spirit,  and  add  the  ammonia,  which  will  at  first  precipitate 
the  quinine,  but  afterwards  re-dissolve  it. 

Ignoramus.  (London). — We  cannot  tell  what  is  meant  by  "  nitrotine  **  in  the  shop 
bill  from  Woolwich. 

G.  A.  (Southampton). — ^A  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  a  tradesman,  not  a  profes- 
sional man. 

Y.  Y.  (Sudbury).— il  Member  (London).— ^In  Assistant  (Liyerpool).--Tbe  com- 
munications will  receive  attention. 

T.  S.  W.  (Bilston).— A  Chemist  publishing  a  treatise  on  Cholera  is  on  delicate 
ground.    We  can  give  no  opmion,  as  we  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  subject. 

H.  P.  P.  (Tavistock).— An  Apprentice,  on  attaining  the  age  of  21,  is  legally, 
although  not  morally  free  from  his  engagement. 

•/.  M.  (Taunton). — The  professionid  charge  for  a  qualitative  analysis  varies 
according  to  circumstances.    A  guinea  is  an  ordinary  fee. 

J.  B.  (Longton). — ^The  examine  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  a  further  report  of  progress. 

C.  F.  J. — We  have  not  observed  the  result  described.    An  opinion  on  the  imper- 
fect data  furnished  would  be  of  no  value.    Spermaceti  oil  and  sperm  oil  are  the  same 
thing.    We  know  of  no  means  of  depriving  it  of  its  smell. 
H.  K.  W. — We  know  of  no  test  for  the  purity  of  sperm  oil. 
B.  jE^.—The  separation  of  water  from  coid  tar  would  not  fit  it  for  the  purpose 
named. 

Veritas. — The  term  **  clove  pepper**  is  sometimes  used  for  pimento. 
Quinine. — The  process  for  mining  Syrup  of   Einate  of  Quina  will  be  found  at 
page  155  of  vol.  iv.  of  the  Journal. 
An  Apprentice.— BoethaaYe'B  Chemistry  is  to  be  got  at  the  book-stalls  for  a  trifle. 
Alfred  Keene,  in  oxa  next.       *  

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Sqpare,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month* 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Edited,  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  CHEMISTS 
AND  DRUGGISTS. 

Fob  many  years  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  country  suffered  under 
annoyances  and  disadvantages  before  they  took  any  active  steps  for  obtaining 
redress.  They  were  not  recognized  by  the  Legislature  as  a  body  politic ;  they 
enjoyed  no  professional  status ;  although  manjr  amon^  them  were  endeavouring 
by  their  scientific  attainments  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  they  were  ^11  ranked 
together  as  a  class  of  ignorant  and  unqualified  persons,  and  were  subjected  to 
attacks  from  Apothecaries  and  others,  who  looked  down  up(m  them  as  ulurpers 
of  functions  to  which  they  had  no  right,  and  as  an  inconvenient  race  who  ought 
to  be  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  remedy  was  in  their  own  hands,  if  they  had  but  known  how  to  apply  it, 
or  taken  counsel  together  as  to  the  best  means  of  protecting  their  mutual 
interests  and  improving  their  position ;  but  they  were  under  the  bondage  of  their 
ruling  passion,  jealotjst,  which  operated  as  a  repulsive  force,  prevented  the 
union  and  co-operation  of  the  members  of  their  body,  and  thus  tney  continued 
year  after  year  unorganized  and  unrepresented,  their  rights  and  privileges  con- 
tinuallv  threatened,  while  they  possessed  no  regular  means  of  defence. 

At  length,  goaded  by  a  series  of  attacks,  they  began  to  rouse  themselves 
from  their  lethargy,  and  in  the  year  1841  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  for 
*'  uniting  all  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Great  Britain  into  one  ostensible^ 
recognized,  mid  independent  body^  for  protecting  their  general  interests,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  Pharmacy,  by  furnishing,  such  an  uniform  system  of  educa- 
tion as  should  secure  to  the  profession  and  the  public  the  safest  and  most 
efficient  administration  of  medicine." 

The  fijTst  step  in  the  promotion  of  the  undertaking  consisted  in  discarding  the 
^^ ruling  passion'*  as  much  as  possible,  and  establishing  mutual  harmony  and 
confidence  among  the  Members.  Social  and  scientific  meetings  tended  to 
&cilitate  this  object,  and  the  calm  discussion  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  the  proposed  organization,  led  to  a  conviction  that  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  Association,  comprising  all  duly  qualified  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
oased  upon  liberal  and  representative  principles,  and  introducing  a  regular 
system  of  education  and  examination  for  future  Members,  would  effect  all  that 
was  desired.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  all  would  unite  in  a  voluntary 
undertaking  of.  that  nature,  as  experience  shows,  that  in  such  cases  there  are 
always  some  who  wait  to  see  the  result  before  they  will  give  themselves  any 
trouble  or  incur  expense ;  others  are  lukewarm,  or  hostile,  or  object  to  some  of 
the  regulations,  or  refuse  to  co-operate  with  some  of  the  parties,  or  shut  their 
eyes  and  ears,  and  know  nothing  about  what  is  going  on  around  them.  For 
this  the  founders  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  were  quite  prepared ;  but  they 
calculated,  that  even  if  half,  or  only  a  fourth  of  the  total  number  of  Chemist*- 
and  Drug^sts  should  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  a 
nucleus  would  be  formed,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Society  would  be  secured, 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  process  would  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  waa 
supported  m  its  infancy.  It  was  also  borne  in  mind,  that  even  if  it  should  not 
comprise  in  its  ranks  a  majority  of  the  trade,  it  would  in  all  probability  make  up 
for  the  numerical  deficiency  by  the  influence  and  professional  standing  of  those 
whose  intelligence  and  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  improvement  induced  them 
to  co-operate.  This  anticipation  has  been  realized,  as  the  earliest  and  most 
zealous  supporters. of  the  Society  have  been  the  most  respectable  and  establbhed 
Members  of  the  trade  in  London  and  in  provincial  towns,  who  appreciated  the 
advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  acquirement  of  a  professional  status  founded 
on  improved  education. 

TOL.  xin.  2  a 
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In  the  first  instance  the  invitationB  to  join  the  Society  were  general,  and  were 
industrioosly  circulated  throughout  the  country.  To  evei^  Chemist  and  Druggist 
abready  in  business  on  his  own  account,  to  every  Assistant  and  Apprentice, 
applying  for  admission  before  the  1st  of  July,  1842,  the  door  was  open,  and  all 
these  parties  were  exempted  from  the  ordeal  of  an  examination.  Aner  that  date 
the  stringency  of  the  regulations  with  regard  to  admission  was  increased. 

The  Charter,  which  was  obtained  in  February,  1843,  again  opened  the  door, 
"wfaich  had  been  partially  dosed,  leaving  a  discretionary  power  vdth  the  Council 
ti»  make  Bye-laws  for  regulating  the  a£nission  of  Members,  and  renewed  efforts 
Were  made  to  prevail  on  all  Chemists  and  Drug^ts  in  business  at  that  time  to 
come  forward  and  umte  with  thdr  brethren. 

While  these  exertions  were  in  progress  lor  promoting  union,  as  a  means  of 
j^acii^  the  Society  on  a  broad  basis,  the  Council  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
portion  of  their  dutiei  relating  to  professional  qualification.  A  School  of  Phar- 
'  macy  was  established,  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  system  of  education  suitable 
for  the  Pharmaceutist,  apart  from  medical  instruction;  lectures,  reports  of 
meetings,  and  other  scientific  papers  were  periodically  circulated  among  the 
Members  and  Associates  ;  and  a  Board  of  Examiners  was  appointed  to  test  the 
qualifications  of  those  young  men  who  availed  themselves  of  the  existing  means 
m  improvement. 

Through  evil  report  and  good  report  the  Society  maintained  its  ground,  and 
Acquired  strength  and  influence,  from  the  steady  advancement  of  its  proceedinss 
and  the  general  harmony  which  prevailed  among  its  Members.  The  old 
grievances  and  persecutions  were  almost  forgotten,  and  the  Chemists  and 
Drugffists  were  favourably  contrasted  with  the  medical  profession,  on  account  of 
their  &eedom  from  those  party  disputes  and  petty  jealousies  whidi  have  for  many 
years  proved  to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  medical  reform. 

The  confirmation  of  the  Charter  by  Act  of  Parliamfent,  in  the  year  1852,  gave 
a  fresh  impetus  to  the  Sodety,  and  a  last  appeal  was  made  to  the  lukewaim,  the 
blind,  the  deaf— those  who  had  resisted  all  previous  invitations,  ignoring  or 
imdervaluing  the  advaatajges  ofiered,  and  who,  it  was  tiiought,  might  be  induced 
to  take  a  more  serious  view  of  the  question  when  they  found  that  the  body 
which  they  were  invited  to  join  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 

If  aU  the  duly  qualified  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the  kingdom — ^not 
including  grocers,  hucksters,  and  miscellaneous  vendors  of  drugs,  but  all  those 
who  could  produce  certificates  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  regularly  brought 
up  to  the  business,  and  were  duly  qualified  for  admisdon— had  responded  to  una 
final  invitation,  and  if  the  Society  so  constituted  had  been  spared  the  calamity 
9f  iniemal  disseimon^  its  success  would  have  been  complete.  The  grievances  of 
the  Chemists  and  Druggists  would  have  been  at  an  end.  The  entire  body  under 
the  Parliamentaiy  tide  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  bdng  "  united  into  one 
oateodble,  recognized,  and  independent  body,**  their  influence  being  concen- 
trated, their  interests  mutual,  ana  having  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  form  of  self- 
Svemment  on  representative  principles,  their  future  status  and  position  would 
ve  been  impregnable,  and  the  Act,  although  only  permissive  in  its  provisions, 
would  have  had  all  tiie  effect  of  a  compulsoiy  enactment.  Under  such  drcum- 
atanoes,  a  fow  years  would  have  brought  about  an  entire  reformation.  Every 
Assistant  and  Apprentice  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  with  the  stream — to 
stod^  and  pass  tne  examination — tliat  being  the  only  passport  to  the  rank  and 
podlion  conferred  by  Parliament  on  the  Pharmaceutical  body. 

Some  of  those  whose  snpineness  has  exduded  them  firom  these  advantages, 
are  abeady  beginning  to  percdve  their  mistake.  They  find  that  the  appeal  of 
thdr  bretlifen  to  the  Legislature  has  not  been  made  in  vain,  but  having  taken  no 
part  in  the  movement,  they  do  not  partidpate  in  the  result.  They  are  still 
imorganized,  unrepresented,  liable  to  annoyance  and  attack ;  but  they  have  no 
light  to  complain.  They  might  have  come  forward  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
but  they  rejected  the  opportunity ;  their  grievances  are  unredressed  and  aggra- 
vated in  severity  by  the  fact  that  they  are  self-imposed. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  attempt  which  is  being 
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made  to  rall^  tiie  scattered  forces  of  tlie  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  to  form 
an  Association.  The  motiye  power  in  this  case  differs  from  that  which  called 
the  Pharmacentical  Society  into  e:!ustence. 

The  {q>peals  to  Chemists  and  Druggists  on  behalf  of  the  Fharmaoentical 
Society  were  addressed  to  their  better  feeling —to  thdur  esprit  de  corps^  ihekt 
ambition  to  improve  the  ^aracter  of  their  busmess  or  profession,  their  sense  of 
re^onsibility  and  desire  to  maintain  the  independence,  and  raise  the  status  of 
theur  body.  They  were  urged  to  lay  aside  the  petty  jealousies  of  the  tradesman, 
and  to  merge  all  minor  difierenoes  in  die  grand  object  of  uniting  ior  mutual 
benefit  and  improvement. 

To  those  whose  minds  were  incapable  of  appreciating  or  entering  into  such 
sentiments,  and  who,  thei^fore,  took  no  part  or  interest  in  the  proceedinffs,  an 
appeal  of  an  opposite  nature  is  now  being  made,  and  a  motive  power  which  it 
was  the  first  object  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  extinguish,  and  which  has 
for  some  years  been,  comparatively,  in  a  dormant  state,  is  called  into  activity  on 
bebalf  of  the  new  Association  of  Chemists  and  Druggbts. 

In  the  pro^amme  of  this  Association,  it  is  stated  as  a  grievance,  that  the 
doors  of  the  rharmaceutical  Society  are  '•''  virtually  closed  against  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists,"  and  that  they  are  thus  '^  unjustly  deprived"  of  their  ^'  aociil 
position  and  professional  status.*'  They  are,  therefore,  invited  to  unite  and 
^'  remedy  these  evils,"  by  obtaining  a  certificate  of  qualification  of  the  new 
Assodation  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
influence  of  the  certificates  of  the  rharmaceutical  Society.  The  publication  of 
so  gross  a  perversion  of  facts,  obliges  us  to  recapitulate  circumstances  which  are 
known  by  most  of  the  Members,  although  some  persons  find  it  convenisot  to 
forget  them. 

It  shoidd  have  been  said  ihat  a  social  position  and  professional  status  (which 
they  had  never  enjoyed)  were  offered  them,  that  they  were  urged  and  entx«ated 
to  participate  in  these  advantages,  which  they  declined,  and  that  it  was  onlj 
when  they  found  others  were  enjoying  that  which  they  had  r^ected,  that  tiic^ 
began  to  complain  of  the  privation. 

Jealousy  will  sometimes  stimulate  into  activity  persons  whose  minds  are  not 
susceptible  t)f  more  worthy  motives,  but  if  this  stimulus  should  be  instrumental 
in  uniting  the  Chemists  and  I>rugfi;ists  into  *^  one  ostensible,  recognized,  and 
independent  body,''  the  fact  would  be  remarkable,  as  it  would  eadiibit  the 
^^  green>eyed  monster^'  in  the  character  of  a  PeacemakBr,  gathmng  into  the 
Ixmd  of  brotherhood  those  who  had  rdected  the  olive-brandi. 

The  success  of  such  an  attempt  to  enect  the  <»rganization  of  persons  who  have 
shown  so  decided  a  disinclination  to  imite,  is  very  unlikely.  The  bait  held  out 
by  way  of  inducement  is  cheap  registration  without  exanunation.  They  are  told^ 
that  by  the  payment  of  one  euinea,  they  will  be  permanently  registered  as  life 
M^nbers,  and  will,  in  social  position  and  professional  status,  be  on  a  par  with 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  Without  any  enorts  to  promote  education,  to  ad- 
vance the  art  and  science  of  Pharmacy,  and  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  they  are  to  acquire  this  position  and  status  by  writing  the  naoMS  o£  each 
other  in  a  book  as  evidence  that  thej  are  persons  who  either  never  had  any 
claim  to  recognition  as  Pharmaceutists,  or  who  refused  to  jdm  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  when  their  assistance  might  have  been  of  essential  service  to 
the  cause  thay  pretend  to  advocate.  The  prosecutor  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  proposed  Association,  and  in  this  respect  we 
give  him  credit  for  consistency;  for,  having  carried  his  hostility  to  the  Society  ot 
jwhieh  he  is  a  Member  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  technicaiitiw  of  the  law 
will  permit,  ht  oould  not  eenoataBtly  withhold  his  sxt^oct  "from  an  oppoffilicm. 

We  shoidd  not  apply  tibe  teim  fippositioBi  to  4^er  mstitiilieDs  formed  fbr  pB»- 
motiag  the  saiae  objects  as  the  fhannaeeattoal  Sodety,  «ach,  for  ezamde,  las 
the  ChemioBl  Sooael^^  Uie  Itojvl  College  of  Cheoaistry,  the  Eliytolo^cid  Ciab 
and  the  local  assoctatloBs  joi  Chenusts  a»d  Dmggists  «t  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birraii^ham,  Leioester,  aad  eUier  piaoes.  We  eonsid«*  such  institntiODS 
anxitianes  and  allies,  aldum^  enthady  distinot.    They  tend  Ho  .^MRpmote  soienee, 
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furnish  opportunities  for  instruction,  and  spread  the  desire  for  improvement. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is  the  avowed  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  new 
Association  to  counteract  (if  they  can)  the  influence  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  to  divert  its  Members  into  another  channel,  to  usurp  its  functions,  and 
to  discourage  young  men  from  acquiring  its  diploma,  by  ofi^ring  them  a  pre- 
tended certificate  of  qualification  on  more  easy  terms.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  we  have  thought  it  right  to  state  a  few  facts,  with  a  view  of  representing 
in  its  true  light  a  counter-movement,  the  tendency  of  which  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, althow^gh  it  is  not  likely  to  produce  any  result  beyond  that  of  deluding  a 
few  credulous  persons. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS 
IN  THIS  KINGDOM. 

In  the  absence  of  a  statistical  return  we  cannot  obtain  accurate  information 
as  to  the  total  number  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the  kingdom,  but  we 
possess  data  from  which  an  approximative  estimate  may  be  formed. 

In  the  year  1841,  by  the  assistance  of  several  wholesale  Druggists,  a  list  was 
prepared  of  all  whose  names  could  be  obtained,  classified  in  the  several  towns, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  circulars  to  the  whole  trade.  The  total  number  was 
about  5000,  and  of  this  number  between  200  and  300  circulars  were  returned — 
the  parties  not  having  been  found.  It  was  not  supposed  that  this  list  was 
complete,  but  it  was  believed  to  comprise  a  very  large  majority,  including  all 
the  principal  Chemists  in  each  town. 

•  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  persons  licensed  to  sell  patent  medicines 
amounted  to  rather  more  than  6000.  Of  these  many  were  grocers,  stationers, 
makers  of  patent  medicines,  and  other  tradesmen  not  Chemists  and  Druggists. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  very  nearly  all  the  regular  Chemists  and 
Druggists  take  out  patent  medicine  licences,  in  some  cases,  although  the  return 
of  patent  medicines  sold  does  not  equal  the  amount  of  the  licence,  as  it  is  found 
necessary  in  order  to  accommodate  customers  and  avoid  the  penalties  for  selling 
without  a  licence.  Assuming,  however,  on  one  side,  that  there  are  some 
exceptions ;  and  making  allowance,  on  the  other,  for  the  licensed  persons  not 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  we  think  it  improbable  that  the  total  number  at  that 
time  (1841)  exceeded  6000,  which  is  an  approximation  to  the  number  on  the 
list  above  mentioned.  We  have  no  such  list  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
munber  of  patent  medicine  vendors  for  1852  was  8379  in  England,  604  in  Scot- 
land ;  of  whom,  judging  fix)m  the  relative  proportion  in  places  where  there  are 
means  of  ascertaining  it,  we  cannot  estimate  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  at  more 
than  7000. 

The  number  of  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  about  3500, 
exclusive  of  several  hundreds  whose  subscriptions  have  lapsed,  but  who  are 
eligible  for  re-admission  on  payment  of  arrears  and  a  small  fine.  The  principal 
dhemists  and  Druggists  in  most  towns  are  Members,  and  among  those  who  have 
not  joined  the  Society,  there  are  many  who  occupy  a  medium  position  between 
the  regular  Chemist  and  Druggist  and  general  dealer — who  rarely,  if  ever, 
dispense  prescriptions,  and  are  only  ranked  among  Chemists  because  they  sell  a 
few  simple  drugs  and  exhibit  coloured  bottles. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  ON  THE  RULE  NISI  IN 
THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN'S  BENCH. 

In  another  part  of  this  Number  will  be  found  a  report  of  the  case  against  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Although  the  rule 
has  been  made  absolute,  the  substantial  question  between  the  pa!rties  remains 
where  it  was.  The  Registrar  is  required  to  make  a  return  of  the  registers,  in 
compliance  with  the  mandamus,  which  he  is  prepared  to  do,  in  the  terms  of  the 
Act.  This,  in  fact,  he  has  already  done,  by  his  affidavit,  which  is  filed  in  the 
Court.  Tins  does  not  decide  the  question,  whether  the  persons,  whose  names 
are  oa  the  registers,  have  been  lewdly  elected  as  Memb^,  and  it  will  be  for 
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the  mover  in  the  business,  to  take  such  course,  as  he  may  be  advised,  upon  the 
return  being  made  by  the  Registrar. 

The  real  merits  of  the  case  were  not  discussed,  and,  therefore,  not  understood 
by  the  Court,  and  it  was  admitted  by  Counsel,  on  both  sides,  that  the  disputed 
points  did  not  arise  out  of  the  arguments  on  the  rule.  The  answer  to  the  rule 
niai^  having  been  to  the  effect  that  the  terms  of  the  Act  had  been  complied 
with,  in  regard  to  the  registers,  the  rule  would  have  been  discharged,  if  no 
ulterior  objection  had  been  made.  But  this  being  the  case,  and  a  doubt  existiug 
on  the  subject,  the  rule  was  made  absolute. 

THE  PUBLICATION  OF  LECTURES. 

The  proposal  to  publish  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  House  of  the  Pharma" 
ceuticaf  Society  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  and  fully  considered.  The 
reasons  for  not  publishing  the  morning  lectures  have  been  explained,  and,  we 
believe,  admitted  by  most  parties  to  be  well  founded.  Nevertheless,  the  subject 
is  occasionally  renewed,  and  suggestions  are  made,  with  a  view  of  inducing  the 
Council  to  re-consider  it. 

The  lectures  of  the  Society  are  of  two  classes :  first,  the  courses  of  ele- 
mentary lectures,  designed  expressljr  for  the  instruction  of  Students ;  secondly, 
lectures  on  various  subjects,  containing  some  novelty  either  in  the  matter  or  in 
the  mode  of  illustration  and  arrangement,  and  addressed  to  the  Members  and 
Associates  generally.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  publish  lectures  of  the  latter 
description  m  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
written  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  lecturers.  In  the  selection  of  subjects 
it  is  the  aim  and  object,  if  possible,  to  present  to  the  audience,  and  subsequently 
to  the  readers,  information  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  works ;  or, 
in  the  absence  of  actual  novelty  (as  discoveries  in  science  are  not  always  at  com- 
mand for  such  occasions),  the  application  of  known  principles  to  practical 
and  scientific  purposes,  the  description  of  Pharmaceutical  or  Chemical  processes, 
notices  of  some  of  the  phenomena  in  vegetable  physiology,  and  other  subjects  of 
this  nature,  arranged  and  illustrated  with  a  view  of  elucidating  useful  branches 
of  knowledge,  furnish  materials  for  evening  lectures,  which  are  usually  adapted 
for  publication. 

The  lectures  delivered  to  Students  in  the  morning  are  of  a  different  nature. 
They  comprise  what  may  be  termed  the" alphabet  and  ^ammar  of  the  subjects 
taught,  and  if  reported  verbatim,  would  convey  much  less  available  information 
than  the  text-book,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  Student.  Thejr  are  not 
intended  to  advance  science  by  the  promulgation  of  ori^nal  discoveries  or  new 
theories,  but  to  impress  upon  the  mmd  of  the  Student,  m  the  most  simple  and 
intelligible  form,  the  facts  already  known  and  established,  and  to  fix  them  on  his 
memory  by  illustrations  and  experiments.  It  being  the  duty  of  the  lecturer  to 
bring  the  information  conveyed  to  the  Student  up  to  the  present  state  ot 
science,  he  may  sometimes  have  occasion  to  refer  to  recent  researches  and 
discoveries  ;  but  the  substance  of  his  lectures  consists  chiefly  of  a  repetition  ot 
that  which  he  repeated  last  season  and  the  season  before,  and  which  evenr 
lecturer  on  the  same  subject  ought  to  repeat  with  the  requisite  illustrations.  If 
it  were  possible  to  convey  to  the  mind  by  the  report  of  a  lecture  the  same 
impression  which  is  produced  by  the  lecture  itself,  oral  lectures  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether,  and  books  might  be  substituted.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
lecturer  supplies  that  which  cannot  be  furnished  by  books ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  information  contained  in  books  is  more  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Student  than  published  lectures  would  be,  unless  reduced  to  the  form  of  treatises 
or  manuals.  For  example — a  lecturer,  in  describing  a  process,  observes  : 
"  You  see  before  you  the  apparatus ;"  he  points  to  the  several  parts,  shows  how 
they  are  adapted,  directs  attention  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken,  and  the  indi- 
cations of  the  process  having  been  carried  far  enough,  and  shows  the  conse- 
auences  of  employing  too  high  a  temperature,  &c.  More  than  half  his 
description  is  performed  with    his  hands.      The   words  which    supply    the 
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deficKae^r  would^  in  many  cases,  in  the  absence  of  the  apparalus  and  thd 
manipulation,  be  unintelligible.  But  on  reference  to  his  Manual  of  Chemiatry, 
the  Student  finds  the  process  deaeribed  and  illusteated  with  woodcuts.  By 
reading  that  description  he  derives  much  more  infonnatioa  than  he  would  from 
reading  the  words  of  the  lecturer^but  this  irapceasioa  is  fixed  on  his  memArjf 
by  seemg  die  process  in  operation. 

The  lectnrer  on  boUmy  illustrates  his  subject  with  numeroua  specimfiaUk 
Many  lectures  are  deroted  to  a  description  of  the  seyeral  parts  of  the  plants  of 
the  various  classes  and  orders.  He  dissects  the  plant,  shows  the  stmetiue,,  and 
illustrates  it  by  diagrams  on  a  large  scale.  The  words  uttered,  without  the 
illustrations,  would  convey  no  information:  but  let  the  Student  refer  to 
Lindley^s  School  Botany  (price  5s.  6<f.)f  &"<!  he  will  find  all  that  a  published 
description  can  convey  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  refers,  illustrated  with  nearly 
400  wood-cuts.  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom  (price  3Qs.)  contains  above  900 
pages,  with  upwards  of  500  wood-cuts.  This  work  comprises  much  more  matter 
than  a  complete  course  of  lectures  on  botany,  but  it  does  not  afford  that  which 
is  the  chief  advantage  of  a  course  of  lectures ;  namely,  the  Inspection  of  the 
specimens  themselves,  and  the  oral  description  by  the  lecturer,  which  deficiency 
no  report  or  published  treatise  could  supply. 

It  must  be  understood,  therefore,  that  lectures  for  delivery  and  lectures  for 
publication  are  entirely  distinct ;  the  former  are  chiefly  a  verbal  description  of 
objects  presented  to  the  eye,  the  latter  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  treatise 
or  manuaL  That  some  lectures  are  adapted  for  publication  we  have  already 
remarked,  and  the  Council  will,  we  believe,  continue  the  arrangements  for  the 
delivery  of  such  lectures  occasionally  with  that  object ;  but  the  elementary 
lectures  delivered  in  the  school  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  be  out  of 
place  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  as  they  would  occupy  space  which 
would  be  more  usefully  devoted  to  other  matter ;  in  &ct,  not  only  would  the 
entire  pages  of  the  Journal  be  thus  occupied,  but  during  the  lecture  season,  the 
lectures  delivered  in  each  month  would  fill  from  180  to  200  pages  of  small  print 
—equal  to  about  four  numbers  of  the  Journal.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
substance  of  them  will  be  published  by  the  professors  in  the  form  of  manuals  for 
the  use  of  Students. 

THE  MEDICAL  BILL  FOR  1854. 

The  Medical  Bill  for  the  present  session  has  been  published  in  the  columns  of 
the  Medical  Journals,  and  is,  in  its  general  principles,  similar  to  its  predecessors. 
If  the  medical  profession  were  not  fivided  mto  so  many  distinct  parties,  having 
conflicting  interests  and  opinions,  a  Medical  Bill  might  have  been  carried  long 
ago;  and  even  in  the  present  state  of  the  profession  a  Bill  might  be  carried,  if 
its  promoters  would  be  satisfied  to  introduce  a  compulsory  system  of  registration 
without  attempting  to  settle  the  disputed  questions,  and  to  effect  impossible 
amalgamations  among  the  several  medical  bodies.  But  the  proposal  to  re- 
organize the  profession,  and  supersede  old  institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing equality  of  rights  and  uniformity  of  qualification,  has  the  effect  of  placing 
in  antagonism  with  each  other  those  influential  bodies  whose  united  support  is 
required  to  carry  a  measure  of  so  comprehensive  a  nature.  Consequently,  each 
Session  is  ushered  in  by  its  Medical  Bill,  which,  like  an  almanack,  merely 
denotes  the  known  or  supposed  state  of  the  medical  barometer,  adding  a  page  to 
the  literature  of  the  country,  but  producing  no  more  effect  on  the  profession, 
than  an  almanack  does  on  the  ensuing  harvest. 

It  was  confidently  asserted  last  year  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  under- 
taken to  prepare  a  Bill  and  carry  it  through  the  House,  but  the  usual  obstacles 
frustrated  this  intention,  and  it  still  remains  for  the  parties  concerned  to  agree 
among  themselves  before  any  Secretary  of  State  can  help  them. 

It  is  now  rumoured  that  the  present  Bill  is  likely  to  come  forward  under 
fe.vourable  auspices.  If  it  should  pass  the  second  reading  we  shall  again  advert 
to  the  subject,  as  some  of  its  provisions  will  require  consideration. 
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THE   PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

Held  on  the  11th  of  Jvousry,  l^e  following  letter  was  read : — 

*^  To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Fhaimaceuticat  Society* 

"  Gentlemen, — Having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Dickinson  that,  at  the  last  Meeting 
of  the  Council,  you  declined  to  re-consider  the  Besolution  passed  on  the  2nd  of 
NoYember  respecting  me,  and  also  that  a  determination  was.  expressed  by  the  Council 
not  to  proceed  with  my  expulsion  from  the  Society,  I  beg  to  state  that  it  only 
remains  for  me  now  to  carry  out  the  intention  which  I  have  for  some  time  meditated 
in  the  event  oi  the  Council  adopting  either  of,,  or  both,  the  above  courses,  namely,  to 
resign  the  office  which  I  hold  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  which  I  hereby 
respectfully  do.  Deeply  regretting  that  anything  should  have  arisen  to  t^minate 
an  active  participation  on  my  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society^ 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 
"  2,  Brook  Street,  Bond  Street,  "  William  Bji  stick. 

"January  2,  1854." 

Resolved,  That  Mx.  Bastick^s  resignation  be  accepted. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS,  &e.  (continued). 
July. 


Liverpool 


Malvern  .... 
Maidstone  .. 
Manchester 


Market  Harbro' . 

Marple 

Montrose     

Neath  

North  Shields.... 
Nottingham    .... 

Seaeombe    

Southampton  .... 


Ashton-under-Lyne.  Bntterworth,  Isaac 

Battle WatloekjB.  Dawson 

Bradford     Blamires,  Samuel 

Bridgewater Hurman,  John 

Brighton     Martin,  John  Jones 

Bristol Taplin,  Joseph 

Cardiff  Kemick,  Samu^  P. 

Coleshill Dale,  James 

Colnbrook  Jones,  Henry 

Grantham   Cox,  John 

Hayle  Crotch,  Wm.  James 

Hitchin    Ransome,  William 

Lancaster    Wearing,  William 

Leeds  Longfield,  Joseph 

Bei\,  Thomas 

Leicester Edwards,  James 

Longpoot Woodward,  William 

Liverpool Coupland,  Henry 

Flinn,  John  James 

Martin,  Thomas 

Walker,  John 

January,  T854. 

Bamstai^e Gale,  Samuel  |   Manchester 

Birkenhead  Williams,  Terrick    | 

Deddtngton     Hill,  Thomas  { 

Dover Peake,  Henry  j 

Honiton  Rogers,  Ph. D.,  J.  R. 

Leeds  Clayton,  John  Oates 

London    . .. , Duchesne,  Robert 

Snell,  Glanville  A. 

Taylor,  John 

Wheeler,  Christoph. 


Stafford   

Stamfwrd  

Staley bridge  

Weston-Super-Mare. 
York    


Market  Deep.. 
Northampton  , 

Ryde    

Spilsby 

Swanage , 

Walton    

Watford  

Yarmouth   .*.. 


Wilding,  William 
Williams,  Robert 
Burrow,  John  S. 
Rogers,  William 
Glasier,  Samuel 
Wadsworth,  Thos. 
Bragg,  WilUam  B. 
Howe,  William 
Beid,  John 
Haymaa,  Alfred 
Mease,  Robert  D. 
Heddersly,  Samuel 
Holt,  Richard  W. 
Dutton,  John 
Funnel),  Edward 
Morson,  James 
Patterson,  George 
Brierley,  Richard 
Maunder,Alexander 
.  Fryer,  John 
Mulligan,  Thos.  G. 

.  Booth,  Alfred 
Walsh,  Edward 
.  Holland,  William 
.  Harris^  Wm.  Harry 
.  Taylor,  Richard 
.  Rainey,  Edward 
.  Penney,  WilUam 
.  James  William  A. 
.Wright,  John  Thos. 
.  Steward,  Al&ed 
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MAJOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

♦Brett,  Edward  Northway  Newbury 

♦Daines,  Thomas London 

*Tibbs,  Frederick Sittingboorne 

MINOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

•Christopher,  James  Crickhowell         *Lavington,  Edwin Wells 

♦Clingau,  Wm.  Morison  ...Edinburgh  *Leighton,  Thomas Edinburgh 

♦Dixon,  William  London  *Tessier,  William  Henry... Si ttingboume 

♦Jones,  Hugh  Lloyd Chester  ♦Thomson,  John  Edinburgh 

*  Honorary  Certificates. 
REGISTERED  APPRENTICES. 

NAMES.  BE8IDING  "WITH  TOWK8 

Barber,  William  Messrs.  Nunn  &  Co Bury  St  Edmunds 

Crease,  James  Robertson Mr.  Mackay Edinburgh 

Fairley,  Robert Ditto  Ditto 

Eerroulhet,  James  Henry Mr.  Hewett   Yarmouth 

Pratt,  James Mr.  Nunn Bury  St.  Edmunds 


PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 


The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Phytological  Club  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
January  11th,  at  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  IIobert  Bentley,  F.L.S.,  &e.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Donations  of  Ferns  from  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  and  of  Ergotised  Grasses,  and 
specimens  of  Hymenophyllum  Tonbridgense  from  Mr.  Blytb,  were  announced. 

The  following  Report  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary: — 

In  presenting  their  First  Annual  Report  the  Committee  have  to  congratulate  the 
Members  upon  the  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition  of  the  Phytological  Club. 

The  support  and  countenance  it  has  received  prove  that  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  established  commend  themselves  to  Pharmaceutists,  and  that  an  association  of 
this  kind  is  desirable  in  connexion  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

The  objects  contemplated  at  the  formation  of  the  Club  have  been  constantly  kept 
in  view.  The  monthly  meetings  have  been  regularly  held,  at  which  many  interesting 
papers  and  communications  have  been  read,  and  instructive  discussions  taken  place 
upon  them.  These  have  been  from  time  to  time  reported  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal.  A  Branch  Association  has  been  formed  at  Worcester,  and  the  Committee 
hear  of  otliers  in  the  course  of  formation. 

The  list  of  Members,  which  numbers  seventy-flve,  is  as  large  ns  the  most  sanguine 
could  expect,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Club  has  only  completed  the  first  year 
of  its  existence,  and  that  no  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  Members  to  join. 
The  Committee,  therefore^  confidently  believe  that  during  the  ensuing  year  the 
number  of  Members  will  be  considerably  increased. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Club  is  also  satisfactory.  After  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year  have  been  met,  a  balance  of  £10  10*.  si  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer. 

The  formation  of  the  Herbarium  has  not  been  forgotten.  1 700  specimens  have 
been  presented,  350  of  which  form  the  Herbarium  of  the  Club,  and  will  represent 
about  the  number  of  species.  1350  specimens  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Curators 
for  exchange  or  distribution  among  the  Members.  These  duplicates  will  be 
distributed  among  those  Members  who  make  application  for  them  to  the  Curators; 
those  who  have  contributed  specimens  having  a  prior  claim. 

In  concluding  their  Report,  the  Committee  would  press  on  the  Members  the 
desirability  of  enlisting  new  Members,  and  of  encouraging  a  spirit  of  observation 
and  inquiry  on  subjects  of  botanical  interest.  By  so  doing  the  practical  value  of 
the  Club  will  be  increased,  and  each  succeeding  Annual  Report  will  afford  greater 
cause  for  congratulation. 

The  Report  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Officers  elected  for  the 
present  year,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  February  8th,  at  9  p.h. 
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LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETiKo  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Botal  iNSTrrimoN  on  Friday 
evening,  December  23rd — W.  Rawlb,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair — when  Mr. 
Mercer  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Fixed  Oils  used  in  Pharmacy." 

After  describing  the  general  characters  of  fixed  oils  and  the  proximate  constituents 
found  in  them  by  Cherreul,  Mr.  Mercer  took  six  of  the  oils  mostly  used  in  medicine 
ns  special  subjects  for  his  communication.  These  were  olive,  almond,  linseed,  castor, 
croton,  and  cod-liver  oils. 

The  sources,  modes  of  production,  and  physical  characters  of  these  oils  were 
described  and  illustrated  by  specimens.  Some  of  the  adulterations  to  which  they 
are  subject,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  were  pointed  out,  and  the  means  usually 
adopted  for  detecting  such  adulterations  explained.  Mr.  Mercer  particularly 
referred  to  the  specific  gravities  of  oils  as  affording  a  method  of  detecting  some  of 
the  adulterations  to  which  they  are  subject.  Sperm  oil  in  particular  is  distinguished 
by  its  low  specific  gravity,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table: — 


Olive  oil,  flask  9158 

Ditto   ••   jar   9171 

Ditto  "    fine  cask 9174 

Almond  oil  9214 

Poppy  oil 9*254 

Castor  oil 9674 

Cod-liver  oil 9285 


Linseed  oil   9362 

Ditto       "  boiled 9506 

Colza  oil   9156 

Composite  oil  9152 

Sperm  oil 8750 

Southern  Whale  oil 9225 


In  reference  to  sperm  oil,  Mr.  Mercer  remarked — **  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  a  correspondent  made  inquiry  for  a  test  of  the  purity  of 
sperm  oil.  The  specific  gravity  is  a  very  simple  and,  what  can  be  said  of  few  other 
oil  tests,  a  very  satisfactory  and  conclusive  one.  Sperm  is  the  lightest  oil  in 
commerce,  never  having,  when  pure,  a  specific  gravity  higher  than  .875.  I  have 
seen  samples  of  American  winter  pressed  oil  with  a  sp.  gr.  as  low  ns  .850  ;  such 
samples,  however,  are  rare. 

"  The  oil  usually  employed  as  an  adulterant  of  sperm  is  southern  whale  oil,  which 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  .922,  and  the  oleometer  or  specific  gravity  bottle  will  at  once 
determine  the  proportion  present  in  a  sample  of  adulterated  sperm." 

ORIGINiiL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


ON  THE  FEBRIFUGE  PROPERTIES   OF  THE  OLIVE  (OLEA 
EUROPjEA,  L). 
bt  daniei^  hanbubt.     • 

In  a  letter  which  I  have  recently  received  from  my  friend  Mr.  Sidney  H. 
Maltass  of  Smyrna,  he  draws  attention  to  the  value  of  the  leaves  of  the  olive 
(Oka  Earopcea^  L.)  as  a  febrifuge.  The  passage  is  so  interesting  that  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  it  at  length  : — 

"  ♦  ♦  *  I  may  here  tell  you  of  a  discovery  I  made  in  1843»  which  has 
proved  valuable.  I  was  in  the  island  of  Mytelene,  and  at  a  time  when  fever  and 
ague  of  the  worst  description  were  raging  in  the  island;— in  fact,  it  was  so  bad  that 
death  ensued  frequently  after  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  small  quantity  of  quinine 
at  the  druggist's  was  soon  exhausted,  and  I  could  procure  none  to  administer  to 
patients.  !^owing  that  biberine  and  salicine  were  often  used  for  fever  and  ague, 
I  turned  over  in  my  mind  all  the  bitters  I  could  think  of  which  might  prove 
efffectual.  Many  were  poisonous,  and  I  rejected  them,  then  thought  of  olive  leaves^ 
and  after  several  trials  made  on  myself,  I  commenced  administering  doses  of  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves,  say  two  handfuls  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  till  evaporation 
had  reduced  it  to  a  pint.  This  I  gave  in  doses  of  a  wine-glassful  every  three  or 
four  hours.  Obstinate  cases  of  fever  gave  way  before  it;  and  for  many  years  I 
have  found  it  more  effectual  than  quinine. 
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^*  I  have  recommeiided  it  to  our  mcdioal  men,  aad  althongh  at  first  they  ridiculed  | 

the  idea,  they  all  use  it  now.    It  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  for  the  poor  in  an  oliye-  | 

growing  country." 

This  discoTery*  is  the  more  interesting  dnee  it  corroborates  some  observations 
upon  the  same  sol^eet  made  in  France  many  yeara  pirevionsLy.. 

So  early  as  in.  the  year  181 1,  M.  Cazals,  (k  A^e»  pointod  o«t  the  ^pood  effeets 
he  had  observed  prodnced  bv  the  administration  of  oMve  leaves  m  cases  of 
intermittent  fever,*  and  a  chemical  examination  of  them  (as  suggested  by 
M.  Casals)  was  soon  afterwards  made  by  M.  Ferzat.f 

Favourable  residts  also  attended  some  similar  trials  made  in  France  by 
Dr.  Bidot,  and  in  Spain  by  Drs.  B^guin  and  Faure. 

In  1828  a  more  elaborate  investigation  of  the  subject  was  published  by 
Dr.  E.  Fallas.t  He  states  that  olive  leaves  are  sometimes  employed  as  a 
febrifuge  by  the  physicians  of  Spam^  and  that  during  the  war  in  that  country  in  i 

1808  to  1813,  the  Freneh  Officiers  de  Scmte  frequently  prescribed  them  as  a  | 

substitute  for  einchona  bark.  In  several  cases  of  intermittent  &ver  in  the 
militarv  hospital  at  Fampelnna,  Dr.  Pallas  observed  marked  beneficial  effeds 
from  the  use  of  the  hark  of  the  oEve  administered  in  the  form  of  an  alcoholic  «> 

extraet. 

Dr.  Pallas  analyzed  §  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  young  bark,  and  fotmd  them 
to  contain,  among  other  less  important  constituents,  a  crystaJlizable  substance 
designated  by  him  Vauqudine^  and  a  bitter  principle,  to  which  latter  he  ascribes 
most  of  the  febrifuge  properties  of  the  plant.  As  the  yowng  bark  contained 
more  of  these  matters  tnan  either  the  leaires  or  the  old  bark,  he  concluded  that 
it  was  the  preferable  part  for  medicinal  use. 

Vauquehne,  accordmg  to  this  author,  is  a  colourless,  inodorous  solid,  having  a 
sli^tly  sweet  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  micaceous  plates,  or  scmietimes  in  stellate 
prismatic  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  at  all  temperatures.  It 
scarcely  dissolves  in  cold  alcoh(J,  though  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  r 

it  precipitates  as  the  solution  cools.  Its  aqueous  solution  imparts  a  £unt  blue 
to  reddened  litmus  paper.     Young  olive  bark  afforded  Dr.  Pallas  nearly  two  per  { 

cent,  of  Vauqueline,  |[ 

Of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  olive  bark,  the  more  useM  appear  to 
be  a  tincture  and  an  alcoholic  extract.  The  tincture  is  recommended  to  be 
made  by  digesting  one  part  of  the  young  bark  in  eight  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of 
sp.  gr.  .867.  It  may  be  administered  as  Tinctura  cincJiona,  The  dose  of  the 
extract  is  half  a  drachm  diffused  through  a  little  water.^ 

The  varied  and  independent  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  febrifu^  properties 
of  the  olive,  seem  to  render  it  deserving  of  a  more  extended  investigation,  both 
as  to  its  medicinal  and  its  chemical  properties.  The  Vauqueline  of  Pallas  should 
be  re-examined,  and  its  connexion  with  the  crystallizable  principles  obtainable 
from  allied  plants  should  be  studied. 

That  some  therapeutic  value  does  really  attach  to  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the 
olive,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  both  the  lilac  {Syrinqa  viUgaris^  L.)  and  the 
ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior ^  L.),  plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  are  reputed  to 
possess,  febriftige  properties,  and  employed  on  that  account  in  some  parts  of  the 
continent. 

*  JBtdUHn  de  Pharmacies  tome  iii.,  p.  8a 

t  Iind.j  tome  iiL,  p.  433. 

i  Journal  UniverUl  des  Sciences  MedicaJes,  tome  xliz.,  p.  257. 

Jiecueil  de  Memmres  de  Mededne,  de  Chirurgiey  et  de  Pharmade  MUitairet.  vol.  xziiL  (1827), 
p.  162.,  voL  xxvL  (1829),  p.  159. 

§  Recueil^  vol.  zxiii.,  p.  152. 

II  Vauqueline  would  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  substance  designated  by  Landerer  Olivine 
{Tufmer^e  Chemistry,  7l*  ed.,  1842,  p.  1125).  The  lattw  name  is  however  objectionable,  it 
having  been  api^ied  to  two  other  bodies,  name^,  to  the  oUve-green  crystalline  substance  obtained 
by  the  action  ot  sulphuric  add  on  Salidne,  and  to  a  variety  of  the  mineral  ChryteUte* 

^  Chereau  in  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale,  tome  iv.  (1828),  pp.  543— ^4fi. 


3d6 
ON  AGAR.AGAR  AND  CEYLON  MOSS. 

BT  P.  I..  8IMMON2>8,  B8Q. 

OteBBBViKa  in  your  kst  Biimber^  in  a  paper  by  my  Mend  Mr.  Archer, 
descriptive  of  some  of  the  ortieles  imported  dunog  the  past  year  into  LiTeipool, 
iBGidental  nientioii  of  Agai^Agac  aad  Ceylon  moss,  I  beg  to  set  him  ri^  ob 
vme  ecroTB  into  ivliieh  he  appeaira  to  hare  fallen  in  confounding  two  different 
algn,  whieh  ore  e^ently  separate  and  distinct  species,  although  they  may  be 
iBB^rted  intO'  commerce  as  one  and  the  same  article.  In  the  east,  Agar- Agar 
and  Ceylon  moss  are  obtained  from  difierent  fbci,  although  I  haye  not 
spedmens  by  me  for  comparison.  The  faQowing  are  the  descriptions  I  have 
^en  of  the  two  weeds  in  my  work  The  Commercial  Products  of  the  VegetahU 

**  Agar*agar,  a  sort  of  edible  sea^weed,  or  tripe  de  rttchtf  ia  found  growing  on  the 
mda  about  the  eastern  iriands  that  are  covered  by  the  tide.  It  is  much  used  fbr 
making  a  kind  of  jelly,  which  is  highly  esteemed  both  by  Europeans  and  natives 
fbv  the  deUoacy  of  its  flavour.  The  first  quality  is  worth  about  SOf.  the  picul 
(laSlbi*)..  An  infeiior  kind  is  collected  on  the  submerged  banks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ef  Mnrawr  (Celebes),  by  the  BajowLaut,  tx  Sea  Gipsies.  It  is  sIm  coi^ 
leeted  on  the  rocks  about  the  settlement  of  Singapore,  for  export  to  China,  where  it 
iamuch  used  as  a  size  for  stifiening  silks  and  for  making  jellies.  It  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  cargoes  of  the  Chinese  junks  on  their  return  voyage.  The  quantity 
8^t^)ed  from  Singapore  is  about  10,000  piculs  (12,500  tons)  annually. 

**  Ceylon  Moss  {Grticelaria^  or  Gigartina^  lichenoides),  a  small  and  delicate  fiicus,  ia 
well  known  for  the  amylaceous  property  it  possesses,  and  the  large  proportion  of 
true  starch  it  furnishes.  The  fronds  are  filiform ;  the  filaments  much  branched, 
and  of  a  light  purple  colour.  It  grows  abundantly  in  the  large  lake  or  back-water 
which  extends  between  Putlam  and  Calpentyr,  Ceylon.  It  is  collected  by  the 
natives  principally  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  when  it  becomes  separated  by 
the  agitation  of  the  water.  The  bmms  is  spread  on  mats  and  dried  in  the  sun  for 
two  or  three  days.  It  ia  then  washed  several  times  in-  fresh  water,  and  again 
exposed  to  the  son,  which  bleaches  it,  after  whi(^  it  is  collected  in  heaps  for  expor- 
tation. 

^  Professor  O'Shaugfanessy  has  given  the  best  analysis  of  this  moss,  which  he 
described  under  the  name  of  Fucm  amylaeem;  100  grains  weight  yielded  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : — 

Vegetable  jdly 54.50 

True  starch  • 15.00 

Ligneoua  fibre  ^ « 18.00 

Suli^ate  and  muriate  of  soda 6.50 

Gum   ^ 4.00 

Sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime.... 1.00 

Total  99.00 

TVitfa  a  trace  of  wax  and  iron." 

Dr.  O'Shau^essy,  in  his  Bengal  Dispensatory  (Calcutta,  1842),  page  668,  thus 
writes  of  it,  the  Gigartina  lichaiioides,  or  Ceylon  moss : — 

*^I  beg  leave  to  forward  to  you  the  results  of  the  analysis  jovl  requested  me  to 
make  of  the  vegetable  substance  you  sent  me,  under  the  designation  of  an  '  edible 
moss,'  and  wl^h,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  haa  not  been  described  by  scientific 
writers*  It  ia  a  very  small  and  delicate  fucus  of  white  colour,  and  flattened 
fiUfbrm  shape.  The  longest  of  the  scq;>arate  individuals  in  the  specimen  I  received 
did  not  exceed  two  inches  from  the  ciliary  processes,  corresponding  to  the  root,  to 
the  extremities  of  the  ramifications,  which  were  not  very  numerous  or  regular.  I 
Qould  not  discover  any  organs  of  fhictiflcation,  perhaps  owing  to  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  fucus  was  collected.  As  it  is,  however,  my  chief  object  at  present  to 
contribute  to  the  chemical  history  of  the  substance  in  question,  I  shall  not  enter 
into  its  description  more  minutely ;  but  I  shall  venture,  for  mere  convenience  of 
reference,  to  apply  to  it  the  provisional  term  of  Fucias  amplaeeus,  from  its  remarkable 
and  important  peculiarity  of  contauiing  a  large  proportion  of  true  starch. 
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'*  With  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  rendering  it  available  as  an  article  of  diet,  I 
made  several  experiments,  which  I  need  not  describe  minutelj,  bat  Hob  results  of 
which  afford  some  useful  indications. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  from  the  tendency  of  pectin  or  vegetable  jelly  to  form  insoluble 
compounds  with  saline  and  earthy  bases,  it  is  necessary  to  steep  the  fucus  for  a 
few  hours,  in  cold  rain  water,  as  the  first  step  in  its  preparation ;  this  removes  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  the  entire  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  leaving  all  the  gelatine 
and  starch.  It  should  then  be  dried  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder ; 
I  say  ground,  for  cutting,  or  pounding,  however  diligently  or  minutely  performed, 
still  leaves  the  amylaceous  globules  so  mechanically  protected  and  so  closely  involved 
in  an  external  sheath  of  tough  ligneous  fibre,  that  scarcely  a  particle  of  the  starch 
can  be  extracted  by  boiling,  even  though  the  decoction  is  prolonged  for  several  hours. 
When  ground,  on  the  contrary,  boiling  for  twenty-five  minutes  or  half-an-hour 
dissolves  all  the  starch  and  gelatine.  The  solution,  while  hot,  should  be  passed 
through  muslin  or  calico,  and  thus  the  ligneous  fibre  is  removed.  Lastly,  the 
strained  fiuid  should  be  boiled  down  till  a  drop,  placed  on  a  cold  surface,  gelatinizes 
sufficiently. 

*'  With  milk  and  sugar,  and  flavoured  by  lemon-juice  or  sherry,  this  substance, 
when  prepared  as  I  direct,  would  afford  the  invalid  a  pleasant  article  of  diet, 
especially  at  sea,  where  other  jellies  or  their  materials  cannot  be  so  easily  preserved. 

The  true  Ceylon  moss  is  purely  of  coast  produce,  confined,  I  believe,  to  the 
shores  of  Ceylon,  as  remarked  in  my  work,  whilst  the  Agar- Agar  is  extensively 
procured  about  Singapore,  the  Chmese  coasts,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
generally. 

5,  Barge  Yard,  City,  Jan.  18,  18S4. 
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In  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  oils  used  at  the  present  day  for 
machinery,  woollens,  &c.,  many  varieties  are  introduced  into  the  market,  and 
thus  much  temptation  exists  to  mix,  or  adulterate,  the  more  expensive  of  them. 
Having  been  at  various  times  called  upon  to  examine  samples  of  oil,  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  known  processes  for  discovering  adulteiation  were  too  general 
in  their  application  to  enable  me  to  obtain  satisfactory  results ;  to  this  class 
belongs  the  delicate  process  recommended  by  Mr.  F.  Boudet,  principally  for 
the  detection  of  drying  oils  in  olive  oil,  by  the  action  of  hyponitric  acid ;  or  Mr. 
Rousseau's  diagometer,  which  is  based  on  the  very  inferior  conducting  power 
of  olive  oil,  as  compared  with  that  of  others. 

For  distinguishing  one  class  of  oils  from  another  we  may  adopt  Mr. 
Faure's  method,  which  is  founded  on  the  brown  or  black  tinge  which  fish  oils 
exclusively  assume,  when  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  them ;  or 
Mr.  Maumene^s,  by  which  the  drying  oils  may  be  distinguished  from  the  non- 
drying  ones,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  latter,  when  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  give  rise  to  a  much  higher  temperature,  and,  although  Mr.  Fehling  has 
endeavoured  lately  to  give  more  precision  to  Mr.  Maumen^'s  process,  yet  it  is 
still  fa;r  from  being  satisfactory. 

There  are  other  processes,  the  results  of  which  are  not  suflidently 
distinct  to  be  employed  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  such  is  Mr.  Faure's, 
which  consists  in  adding  a  given  quantity  of  caustic  ammonia  to  oils,  and 
noticing  after  they  have  been  mixed  the  peculiar  appearance  which  the  thick 
white  or  yellow  fluids  present ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  process  proposed  by 
Mr.  Heidendreich,  with  mono-hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  that  of  Mr.  Deisel, 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  for  the  chemicol  actions  are  so  violent,  that  the 
characteristic  colorations,  which  are  at  first  produced,  rapidly  disappear  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  oils.  These  facts  induced  me  to  examine 
what  would  be  the  action  on  oils  of  the  above  acids  when  diluted,  and  the 
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satbractory  results  obtained  are  described  in  this  paper.  The  marked  coloura- 
tions produced  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  two  distinct  chemical  actions. 
First,  it  appears  due  to  certain  foreign  matters  which  are  dissolved  in  the  oils,  and 
which  existed  in  the  substances  from  which  they  were  extracted ;  secondly, 
the  diluted  acids  have,  probably,  an  action  on  the  component  parts  of  the  oils 
themselves,  for  if  caustic  soda  be  added  to  oils  so  acted  upon,  a  different  result 
is  obtained  from  that  which  would  occur  if  no  acid  had  been  previously  applied ; 
this  fact  being  clearly  illustrated  with.  French  nut  oil,  as  it  gives  a  semi-saponified 
fluid  mass  when  caustic  soda  of  sp.  gr.  1.340  is  alone  mixed  with  it,  and  a  fibrous 
mass  when  treated  by  diluted  nitric  acid  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  alkali. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  remark,  that  fish  oils  have  presented  distinct 
reactions  from  other  animal  or  vegetable  oils,  consequently,  in  my  opinion,  not 
only  has  cod-liver  oil  a  different  composition  to  that  of  other  oils,  as  shown  by 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Winckler,  but  so  also  probably  have  sperm  and  s6al  oils. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  my  researches  has  been  to  procure  oils  the  purity 
of  which  I  could  depend  on,  and  to  arrive  at  this  object  I  was  obliged,  in  many 
instances,  to  obtain  samples  from  their  sources  of  production  on  the  continent, 
and  even  then  I  took  the  precaution  of  ascertaining  their  degree  of  purity,  by 
applying  to  them  the  various  tests  which  I  shall  describe  further  on. 

The  reason  why  I  employed  many  reagents  is,  that  the  adulterations  which 
occur  in  commerce  are  numerous,'  and  that  the  reactions  presented  by  [organic 
substances,  and  especially  oils,  are  exceedingly  delicate.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  samples  of  pure  oil  be  tested  comparatively  with  those  suspected 
of  being  adulterated,  and  never  to  apply  only  one  of  the  proposed  tests,  but 
all  those  which  give  characteristic  reactions  with  the  oil  under  examination. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  intelligence,  chemical  knowledge, 
and  industry  exhibited  in  these  tedious  researches  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Charles 
Lowe. 

As  the  reactions  presented  by  the  various  oils  depend  upon  the  special  strength 
and  purity  of  the  reagents,  not  only  should  great  care  be  taken  in  their  pre- 
paration, but  also  in  the  exact  mode  and  time  required  for  the  chemical  action  to 
become  apparent.  These  I  have  taken  care  to  describe  in  the  case  of  each 
reagent. 

Solution  of  Caustic  Soda^  sp.  gr.  \  .340. 

The  reactions  given  in  the  following  table  are  obtained  by  adding  one 
volume  of  this  test-liquor  to  five  volumes  of  oil,  well  mixing  them,  and  then 
heating  the  mixture  to  its  point  of  ebullition. 


DARlf  COLOURATIONS.                ] 

LIGHT  COLOUBATIOirS. 

FishOUs. 

Vegetable  Oils. 

Animal  Oils. 

Vegetable  Oils. 

Sperm  ..O 

Sial  ^Eed 

Cod-liverJ 

(Thick 

Hempseed-j  brown 

Cyellow 

Neat's.foot(I>i;^iy,«ll«^^ 
Lard..., .".Pinkish  white 

iiiiiiii 

Caustic  soda  of  sp.  gr.  1.340  is  principally  useful  to  distinguish  fish  from 
other  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  owing  to  the  distinct  red  colour  which  the 
former  assumes,  and  which  colouration  is  so  distinct,  that  one  per  cent,  of  fish 
oil  can  be  detected  in  any  of  the  others. 

This  table  should  also  be  consulted  when  the  object  is  not  to  discover  other 

adulterations,  but  to  distinguish  some  of  the  oils ;  for  instance,  hempseed  oil 

acquires  a  brown-yellow  colour,  and  becomes  so  thick  that  the  vessel  which  con- 

ains  it  may  be  inverted  without  losing  any  of  its  contents,  whilst  linseed  oil 
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assomes  a  much  brigliter  jellovr  colour,  mnd  reaiauis  flaid.  IiMfia  nut  oil  is 
cluiTacterised  by  giTiDg  a  white  mass,  becoming  solid  in  fiye  minutes  idfkr  die 
addition  of  the  lukali,  whidi  is  also  the  case  with  gallipoli  aad  pale  rape  ^ife, 
while  the  other  oils  remain  fluid. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  the  reason  why  some  of  the  oils  acquire  on  tbe 
application  of  this  reagent  a  mucilaginous  appearance,  whilst  others  become 
stnn^  or  fibrous,  is  the  greater  or  less  facilit;^  with  winch  they  are  nponified^ 
still,  I  regret  that  I  had  not  the  time  to  examine  this  piHnt  carefully. 

^  ACTION  OF  DILUTKO  SUXf  HUBIC  AGU>  ON  OILS. 

As  this  acid,  in  different  degrees  of  dilution,  exerts  distinct  reactions  oa  the 
oils  that  I  had  at  my  disposal,  and  as  it  may  be  employed  to  disoover  Bfoae 
known  commercial  adulterations,  I  shall  discuss  wparstely  eacb  series  of 
reactions. 

Sulphuric  Acid  ofsp.  gr.  1.4T5. 

The  mode  of  ap]}lying  this  acid  consists  in  agitating  one  volume  with  %yt 
volumes  of  oil  until  complete  admixture,  and  then  allowing  the  whole  to  «tafi4 
for  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  appearance  is  taken  as  the  test  Teaotion. 


WOT  COIX>I73£I>. 

co&oinun>. 

Animal. 

Tegetable. 

Fish. 

Animal. 

Vegetable. 

LiiNl.-3>irty 

indUsnat 

Paler«pe. 

seed 

Sperm...  >  Light 

Seal i   rid 

Cod-liver..Purple 

NeatVlbotP*^ 

Olive ^  ^___, 

Gallipoli  ...^^222 

Sesame ..J  **'*8* 

Linseed  Oreen 

Hem|«««dp'^ 

French  nut . .  .Brownis^i 

The  most  striking  reactions  in  this  table  are  those  presented  by  hempseed  and 
linseed  oils,  for  the  gre^i  colouration  which  they  acquire  is  such,  Unit  if  they 
were  used  to  adulterate  any  of  the  other  oils  to  the  amount  of  ten  per  cent., 
their  presence  would  be  indicated  by  the  distinct  green  tinge  they  would 
communicate  to  the  others. 

The  red  colour  assumed  by  the  fish  oils  with  this  test  is  also  sufficiently 
marked  to  enable  us  to  detect  them  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  100  of  Miy 
other  oil,  and  it  is  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  oil  with  the  add,  on  their 
being  allowed  to  separate  by  standing,  that  the  red  colour  is  principally  to  be 
noticed. 

■  Sulphuric  Acid  ofsp.  gr.  1.530. 

Having  obtained,  hj  the  application  of  the  preceding  acid,  a  certain  number 
of  charactenstic  reactions,  I  was  induced  to  try  the  influence  of  a  stronger  one, 
and  therefore  agitated  one  volume  of  it  with  five  volumes  of  oil,  and  allowed 
the  mixture  to  stand  five  minutes. 


MGHT  COIOTJBA^TIOKS. 

1 

Animal. 

Vegetable. 

Fish. 

Vegetable.         ! 

Lard Dirty  white 

Nears.foot{g;^™«J,, 

niivfl           f  Greenish 

^^^®   I    white 

Q^a-_-       f  Greenish 
Sesame  ...|  dirty  white 
India  nut..-) 

Poppy VDirty  white 

Castor ) 

C!od-Uver...Purple 

GallipoU...  J  Intense 
v^Intense 

V    «Been 

As  henqpseed,  linseed,  fish,  galHpoli,  and  French  nut  oils  are  tlie  onj^  ones  that 
assume  with  the  above  reagent  a  decided  colouration,  they  can  be  diseovared  in 
any  of  the  others. 
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Sulphuric  Add  ofttp,  gr.  ].6d5. 

This  acid  was  used  in  «  dmilar  manner  to  those  above,  and  the  colouration 
noted  afler  two  minutes. 


NOT  COLOTJEBD. 

DI8TIKCTET  COLOUBJBD. 

Vegetable. 

Fish. 

Animal. 

Vegetable. 

Poppy 
Sesame 
Castor 

Ood-tiverJ*>«>'^^ 

Lard Light  brown 

Olive  (light) -) 

Hempseed  (intense)  >  Green 

Linseed ) 

GallipoU.^ ) 

?SS«'?'Sr^..:::::;::  B~- 

Inaianttt(Ught)....3 

I  wish  t»  draw  especial  attention  to  this  acid,  as  it  gives  distinct  and  widely 
differing  reactions  from  those  of  the  former  acids.  The  colourations  produced 
by  sulpnuric  acid  sp.  gr.  1.635,  are  so  marked,  that  they  may  be  consulted 
with  great  advantage  in  many  cases  of  adulteration ;  for  example,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  detect  distinctly  ten  per  cent  of  rape  seed  oil  in  olive  oil^  of  lard  oil 
in  poppy  oil,  of  Preach  nut  oil  m  olive  oil,  of  nsh  oil  in  neat^s-foot  oU. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  increased  colouration  assiuufed  by  some  of  the  oils 
when  treated  by  sulphuric  acid  of  different  strengtlis ;  thus  I  found  ihat  gailipoli 
oil  which  was  white  with  No.  1  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  brown  with  No.  8 ;  pafe 
rape  oil,  which  was  white  with  No.  1  acid,  gives  a  pink  colour  with  No.  2,  and  a 
brown  with  No.  3 ;  whilst  neat^6-fi>ot  oil  is  of  a  fight  yellow  with  No.  1,  but 
becomes  brown  with  No.  3.  These  results,  therefore,  clearly  show  the 
decompoBiiig  acdon  of  sulphuric  acid  on  oils,  imd  that  an  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1.635  IS  the  maximum  strength  that  can  be  used,  for  nearly  dl  the  oils  then 
begin  to  carbonize,  and  their  distinct  colouration  to  be  destroyed. 


ACTION  OF  NITKIC  ACID,  OF  DIFFBBENT  STRENGTHS,  OIT  OILS. 


For  the  reaaonB  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  I  employed 
diluted  acid,  and  obtained  a  series  of  reactions,  some  of  which  will,  I  hope, 
prove  useful  in  some  special  cases  of  adulteration,  and  interesting  as  showing 
the  influence  of  gradual  oxidation  on  oils. 

Nitric  Acid  of  sp.  gr.  I.IBO. 

One  part  of  this  acid,  by  measure,  was  agitated  with  five  parts  of  oil,  and 
the  j^spearance,  a^r  standing  five  minutes,  is  described  in  this  table. 


1                       HOT  COLOUEBD. 

COLOVHED.                                              1 

Vish. 

Aaimal. 

Te9«M>fo. 

fSdi. 

AidmaL       {          Vegetable. 

Cod-liver 

Lard 

India  nut 
Palenqiseed 

SeaL Bok 

:Breat*s.)  Light 

01ive..» )  riinn.tii.li 

Vnenob  nut^ 

This  test  is  sufiiciently  delicate  to  detect  distin«lCly  10  per  cent,  of  hempseed 
oil  in  linseed  (»1,  as  the  mixture  assumes  llie  greenish  hue  so  characteristic  of 
the  former.  Although  olive  acquires  a  green  colour,  still  its  shade  is  such 
ihat  it  IB  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  hempseed. 
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Nitric  Acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.220. 


I  employed  thb  stronger  acid  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  colouration  of 
certain  oils,  so  as  to  render  it  sufficiently  marked  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
these  oils  when  mixed  with  others.  The  proportion  of  acid  used  and  the  time 
of  contact  were  the  same  as  above. 


HOT  COLOUSED. 

COLO USED. 

Fish. 

Animal. 

Vegetable. 

Fish.                      Animal. 

Vegetable. 

Cod-livcr 

Lard 

India  nut 
Pale  rape- 
seed 
Castor 

1 

Ne.f.-foot{^||^V 

Poppy  yel-^ 

low   f«^ 

French  nut  C"^^ 
Sesame ) 

Gampoii"!!}^"®""*^ 

(-Greenish 
Hcmpaeed*  <     dirty 

Linseed  YeUow 

The  chief  characters  in  the  above  table  are  those  presented  by  hempseed, 
sesame,  French  nut,  popp]^,  and  seal  oils,  and  they  are  such  that  they  not  only 
may  be  employed  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  but  are  sufficiently 
delicate  to  aetect  their  presence  when  mixed  with  other  oils,  in  the  proportion 
of  10  percent. 

Nitric  Acid  ofsp,  gr,  1.330. 

One  part  of  this  acid  was  mixed  with  five  parts  of  oil,  by  measure,  and 
remained  in  contact  five  minutes. 


FOT  COLOURED. 

COLOUBED. 

Vegetable. 

Fish. 

AnimaL 

Vegetable. 

India  nut 
Pale  rapeseed 
Castor 

Sperm ...') 

Seal jRed 

Cod-liverJ 

Neat's.)  Light 
foot    )  brown 

Lard...|slfeiSLt 
Cyefiow 

Poppy -1 

French  nut 

(dark)  ...  >Bed 
Sesame 

(dark)  ...J 

Gaute:::}^"®'^*^ 

rGreenish 
Hempseed.-      dirty 

C    brown 

CGreen,be- 
Linseed  ..A    coming 

C   brown 

The  colourations  here  described  are  very  marked,  and  can  be  emploved  with 
advantage  to  discover  several  well-known  cases  of  adulteration ;  for  mstance, 
if  10  per  cent,  of  sesame  or  French  nut  oil  exists  in  olive  oil ;  but  the  same 
proportion  of  poppy  oil  cannot  be  thus  detected  as  the  colour  produced  is  not 
so  intense  as  in  the  other  cases.  But  if  anv  doubt  remained  in  the  mind  of  the 
operator,  as  to  whether  the  adulterating  oil  was  sesame,  French  nut,  or  poppy, 
he  would  be  able  to  decide  it  by  applying  the  test  described  in  the  next  table, 
where  he  will  find  that  French  nut  oil  gives  a  fibrous  semi-saponified  mass, 
sesame  a  fluid  one,  with  a  red  liquor  beneath,  and  poppy  also  a  fluid  mass,  but 
floating  on  a  colourless  lic^uor. 

The  successive  application  of  nitric  acid  ofsp.  gr.  1.330,  and  of  caustic  soda 
of  sp.  gr.  1.340,  can  also  be  successfully  applied  to  detect  the  following  very  fre- 
quent cases  of  adulteration ;  first,  that  of  gallipoli,  with  fish  oils, — as  gallipoli  oil 
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assumefl  no  distinct  colour  with  the  acid,  and  mves  with  soda  a  mass  of  a  fibrous 
consistency,  whilst  fish  oils  are  coloured  red,  and  become  mucilaginous  with 
the  alkali. 

^  Secondly,  that  of  castor  oil  with  poppy  oil,  as  the  former  acquires  a  reddish 
tii^,  and  the  mass  with  the  alkali  loses  much  of  its  fibrous  appearance. 

Thirdly,  rapeseed  oil,  with  French  nut  oil, — as  nitric  acid  imparts  to  the 
former  a  more  or  less  intense  red  tinge,  which  an  addition  of  the  alkali  increases, 
and  renders  the  semi-saponified  mass  more  fibrous. 

The  colourations  whicn  divers  oils  assume,  under  the  influence  of  the  three 
test  nitric  acids,  clearly  illustrate  the  remarks  made  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper,  that  the  reason  why  the  chemists  who  preceded  me  in  these  tedious 
researches  had  not  arrived  at  satisfactory  results  in  distinguishing  oils  in  their 
Taridus  adulterations,  was  that  the  acids  they  employed  were  so  ooncen- 
trated  that  all  the  distinctive  colourations  were  lost,  the .  oils  becoming  yellow 
or  orange;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  above  reagents  will  enhance  the 
value  of  Mr.  F.  Boudet's  process,  as  they  afford  very  useful  data  to  specify  the 
special  oils  mixed  with  olive  oil. 

Caustic  Soda  of  sp,  gr.  1.340. 

The  following  reactions  were  obtained  on  adding  ten  volumes  of  this  test- 
liquor  to  the  five  volumes  of  oil  which  had  just  been  acted  upon  by  one  part  of 
nitric  acid. 


JL  FIBBOUB  MASS  IS  VOSMBD. 

▲  VLUID  MARS  If  POBMED. 

ATijnM^V 

Vegetable. 

Fish. 

Animal. 

Vegetable. 

Neat'8-foot...White 

QaUipoli..A 
IndUnut..   White 

Castor ) 

French  nut... Bed 

Hempseed  (^§^ 

CSod-liver 

Lard 

PalerapMeed**;!.*.*.'.* }  "^^^^ 

Linaeed  Yellowish 

Poppy  (lig^t)  Bed 

rBrown     ) 
Sesame  •<  liquor     V  Amber 

(.  beneath  j 

Having  given  in  a  previous  paragraph  some  of  the  most  useful  reactions 
noted  in  this  table,  I  shall  simply  cali  attention  to  the  following  mixtures : 
.  neat's-foot  with  rape,  gallipoli  with  poppy,  castor  with  poppy,  hempseed  with 
Unseed,  sperm  with  French  nut,  and  gulipoli  with  French  nut.  It  is  also 
necessary  here  to  mention  that  the  brown  liquor  on  which  the  semi-saponified 
mass  of  sesame  oil  swims,  is  a  very  delicate  and  characteristic  reaction. 


PH08PH0BIG  ACID. 


One  part  by  measure  of  syrupy  trihydrated  phosphoric  add  was  agitated 
with  five  parts  of  oil,  and  gave  the  following  results : — 


SOT  OOLOUBXD. 

COIX)irSBD.                                               I 

Animal. 

iDgetable. 

Fish. 

Vegetable. 

Lard 
NeatVfoot 

India  nut 

Poppy 

Sesame 

Castor 

|perm...W^t 
Cod.liver  j  "^ 

Olive  (slight) ^ 

iSili^'^':!?..:::::::::  «-» 

Linseed  (brown  yeUow)  )^ 

The  only  reaction  to  be  noticed  is  the  dark  red  colour  rapidly  becoming 
black,  which  phosphoric  add  imparts  exclusivdy  to  the  fish  oils,  as  it  enables 
us  to  detect  one  part  of  these  oils  in  1000  parts  of  any  other  animal  or 
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OH  THB  ADTJLTEBATIOW  OP  OILS. 

Tegetable  oils,  and  eyen  at  tbis  great  degree  of  dilation  a  distinct  oolonration 
ifl  oommtuiicated  to  the  mixture. 

mxTUias  or  suLPHUHCAXDHTfiac  acid. 

The  results  given  in  the  folloTOig  table  are  obtained  on  adtating  one  part  by 
measure  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric  add  of  sp.  gr.  1.845» 
and  mtric  add  of  sp.  gr.  1.380,  witii  five  parts  of  oil,  and  aflowmg  the  whole 
to  stand  two  minutes. 


Hflh. 

AnimaL 

▼effctable. 

N«at'».'flS;t  (difkj }  ^^"^ 

GalUpoU „ ..-)  jv.^ 

Palerapeteed kSL* 

Sesame  (becoming  intense  red)  *) 
Hempseed  (becoming  black)  ...  >Green 
Linseed  (becoming  black)  J 

?^»'?^'>:::::::::r.::}^*- 

India  nut  (orange,  slight) White 

As  three  oils  remain  nearly  colourless,  viz.,  those  c^  poppy,  olive,  and 
India  nut,  we  are  enabled  to  detect  in  them  the  presence  of  any  of  the 
otheos ;  and  when  olive  or  poppy  oils  are  adulterated  with  sesame,  the  green  colour 
at  first  produced  is  much  more  persistent  than  with  sesame  alone,  consequently 
it  is  necessary  that  the  acid  and  the  suspected  oil 'should  remain  in  contact  for 
about  ten  mmutes,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ultimate  brownish-red  colour  of  the 
sesame ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  intense  that  it  may  be  usefully  empbyed  to  detect  this 
oil  when  mixed  with  others. 

A<10A  BXGLA.. 

In  consequence  of  the  results  obtained  with  nitric  acid,  I  was  induced  to  try 
the  action  of  aqua  regia,  but  I  found  that  when  it  was  made  in  the  ordinary 
proportions  of  three  volumes  of  hydrochloric  and  one  of  nitric  add,  the  reactions 
produced  nearly  coindded  with_  the  last-named  acid.  I  therefore  prepared 
several  samples  of  aqua  regia,  in  which  I  gradually  increased  the  proportion 
of  hydrochloric  add,  and  after  having  tested  them,  I  adopted  one  composed  of 
twenty-five  volumes  of  hydrochloric  add  of  sp.  gr.  1.155,  and  one  volume  of 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.^  1.330,  and  allowed  them  to  stand  about  five  hours;  the 
reactions  described  in  the  following  table  are  those  which  take  place  when  a 
mixture  of  five  volumes  of  oil  with  one  of  aqua  regia  is  agitated  and  allowed  to 
stand  five  minutes. 


WOT  COLOUEED. 

COLOUBSD. 

^nimal. 

Vegetable. 

Fish. 

AnimaL^ 

Vegetable. 

iLard 

OUve 
ChillipoU 
India  nut 
Pale  rape- 
seed 

Sperm  (slight)') 
Seal...  (slight)  ^Yellow 
Cod-Uver.?....J    ' 

Neafi-l  Slight 
foot...!   yellow 

French  nut  ^ 

ixs b'^ 

(greenish)  J 
Hemp8eed.....er86nish 

■ 

When  the  facts  contained  in  this  table  are  compared  with  the  preceding  ones, 
ive  are  struck  with  their  uniformity,  and  are  led  to  infer  liiat  no  marked  acdon 
had  taken  phioe ;  bat  this  condusion  is  eiToneous,  as  most  of  them  assume  a 
irivid  and  distinct  colouraticm  on  the  additbn  of  solution  of  soda  of  sp.  gr.  )  .340, 
as  seen  in  the  following  table : — 
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▲.VZBROtTS  M ABB  IS  VOBMSD. 

A.  FLTTID  MARS  IS  70B1CBP. 

AwiTrml. 

Vegetable. 

Fish. 

Animal. 

Vegetable. 

Neat'fci-fBrownfeh 
foo*  I    yellow 

GaUipoli  (yelo 

lowish) 1 

India  nut }►  White 

Pale  rapeseed 

(yellowish)  J 

^^ {^ 

French  nut...    Orange 
Hempseed  ...{^^ 

8perm'\ 
Seal...  (Orange 
Cod-     C  yellow 
liver) 

Lard...Pink 

OUve...    White 

Sesame  <    brown 
liquor 
L  beneath 
Linseed... Orange 

The  effects  described  in  this  table  axe  such  tbat  we  can  discover  with 
facility  ten  per  cent,  of  a  given  oil  in  many  cases  of  adulteration  ;  for  example, 
poppy  in  rape,  olive  in  gallipoli  and  India  nut,  as  all  of  them  assume  a  pale  rose 
colour ;  but  when  poppy  is  mixed  with  olive  or  castor  oils,  there  is  a  decrease  in 
the  consistency  of  the  semi-saponified  matter. 

By  the  aid  of  the  above  reagents  we  can  also  ascertain  the  presence  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  French  nut  in  olive  or  linseed  oils,  as  the  semi-saponified  mass  becomes 
the  more  #tiid,  and  the  presence  of  French  nut  in  pale  rape,  gallipoli,  or  India 
nut  oils,  is  recognized  in  consequence  of  their  white  mass  acquirmg  an  orange 
hue;  linseed  oil  is  detected  in  hempseed  oil,  as  it  renders  the  fibrous  mass  of 
the  latter  more  mucilaginous. 

Sesame  oil  also  gives  with  this  reagent  the  same  reaction  as  with  nitric  acid  and 
an  alkali,  and  poppy  oil  is  distinguished  firom  all  other  oils,  by  giving,  in  this 
case,  a  semi-saponified  mass  of  a  beautifiil  rose  colour. 

To  give  an  idea  how  the  above  tables  are  to  be  used,  I  shall  suppose  a  sample 
of  rapeseed  oil  adulterated  with  one  very  difiicult  to  discover.  I  first  apply  the 
caustic  alkali  test,  which,  on  giving  a  white  mass,  proves  the  absence  of  the  fish  oils, 
together  with  those  of  hempseed  and  linseed ;  and  as  no  distinct  reaction  is  pro- 
duced bjr  the  sample  of  oil  under  examination  wheii.mixed  with  the  three  sulphuric 
and  nitnc  adds  above  mentioned,  poppy  and  sesame  oils  are  thrown  out  as  they  are 
reddened,  neat's-footj  India  nut,  castor,  olive,  and  lard  oils  resting  only  in  the  scale 
of  probability.  In  order  to  discover  which  of  these  is  mixed  with  the  suspected 
oil,  I  agitate  a  portion  of  it  first  with  nitric  add  of  sp.  gr.  1.300,  and  then 
with  caustic  soda,  and  their  mutual  action  excludes  neat^s-ioot,  India  nut,  and 
castor  oils,  as  the  sample  of  oil  does  not  give  a  fluid  semi-saponified  mass.  The 
absence  of  olive  oil  is  proved  by  no  green  colouration  being  obtained  on  the 
application  of  syrupy  phosphoric  add.  As  to  the  presence  of  lard  oil,  it  is 
ascertained  on  caustic  soda  being  added  to  the  oil  which  has  been  previously 
acted  on  by  aq.  regia,  as  the  latter  gives  a  fibrous  yellowish  semi-sapomfied  mass, 
whilst  the  former  yields  a  pink  fluid  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  the  reagents  described  in  this  paper,  and  the  new 
method  of  applying  successively  two  of  them  to  any  particular  oil,  will  prove 
usefiil  not  only  to  detect  the  numerous  admixtures  of  oil  we  have  noticed,  but 
also  to  trace  and  determine  in  a  given  oil  the  presence  of  any  other  which  we 
have  examined,  and  I  give  a  general  table  of  the  preceding  reactions,  in  order  • 
to  facilitate  the  detection  of  any  adulteration. 
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KiTOWLEDGE  IS  POWER. 

It  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  an  illustration  of  the  subject  on 
general  ffrounds,  for  the  axiom  bears  conviction  with  it  to  all  who  have  heard  of 
steam,  the  telegraph,  or  any  of  the  triumphs  of  mechanics  which  the  age  affords. 

But  leaving,  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  science  out  of  the  question,  it  would  be 
quite  as  useless  viewed  witn  regard  to  medicine.  The  knowledge  of  disease  is 
an  endless]  task,  for  death  surprises  the  most  competent,  with  half  his  task 
imleamt.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  unhappy  Chemist  requires  an  apology 
when  he  dares  to  study — a  suspicious  character  if  he  knows  a  little — worse  if  he 
happen  to  know  much. 

We  have  been  lately  well  repaid  in  looking  through  a  few  old  books  on 
Pharmacy,  with  manuscript  analyses,  and  were  amused  with  seeing  what 
ponderous  methods  were  resorted  to  in  simplest  cases,  or  rather  cases  that  are 
simple  now.  It  would  provoke  a  smile  to  read  the  elaborate  discussions  and  no 
little  sermonizing  with  which  these  lucubrations  are  replete.  Hie  same  facts 
would  be  arrived  at  now  with  scarcely  half  the  trouble,  with  the  results 
expressed  in  half  a  dozen  lines.  Analysis  is  an  art  no  longer  confined  to  a  few 
philosophers,  but  within  the  reach  of  all.  Its  practice  is  as  rapid  as  it  was 
slow,  clear,  as  it  was  ambiguous.  But  yet  these  rambling  details  led  the  way  to 
our  present  definite  and  concise  -expressions.  Our  ancestors  succeeded  in 
proportion  as  they  knew,  and  were  as  much  in  advance  of  their  times  as  this 
age  is  in  advance  g£  them. 

We  wish  to  remove  the  subject  beyond  the  reach  of  theorjr,  to  show  how  far 
pure  abstract  knowledge  benefits  a  Chemist  in  his  daily  business,  and  how  far 
not.  There  dre  treatises  enough  already  on  the  elevation  and  dignity  of  mind 
necessarily  associated  with  the  pursuit  of  science ;  we  have  to  do  solely  with  the 
shop. 

There  are  three  requisites  to  success,  a  certain  tact  to  be  acquired  by  time, 
good  common  sense,  and  abstract  knowledge.  There  is  no  more  pitiable  object 
man  the  unhappy  Chemist  who  expects  a  course  of  lectures,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy,  to  guide  him  safely  in  his  daily 
duties.  A  pleasant  dream  soon  over.  To  him  what  a  chaos  are  prescriptions ! 
what  confusion  are  the  labels  on  the  bottles  1  They  were  printed  in  the  good 
old  days  when  calomel  was  not  called  submuriate,  chloride,  or  by  any  more 
scientific  name  than  calomelanos.  Then  what  anomalies  present  themselves  on 
every  side.  Syrup  of  white  poppies  turns  out  black ;  black  bottles  green ; 
liquid  storax  solid ;  aqua  lavendulsB  is  spirit ;  spiritus  salis,  acid ;  vitriol,  if 
white,  means  zinc ;  if  blue,  means  copper.  Both  lead  and  milk  have  got  their 
sugar,  as  well  as  diabetes.  Sulphur  and  roses  have  their  milk,  while  antimony 
can  furnish  butter,  and  crab^s  eyes  are  as  great  a  fiction  as  short  hours.  To 
complete  the  scene,  in  walks  a  customer,  probably  a  small  girl  rescued  from  a 
parochial  charity.  *'  I  want  a  pennorth  of  oil  of  bricks,  two  pennorth  oil  of 
swallows,  one  pennorth  oil  of  peters,  and  please  mother  wants  to  know  if  it  is 
good  for  the  rheumatism  ?"  Here  are  articles  demanded,  and  advice  required, 
neither  of  which  the  accomplished  Chemist  is  likely  to  afford.  He  would  give 
the  world  if  the  ^rl  would  ask  him  the  theory  of  bi-basic  salts,  but  she  doesn't. 
This  is  the  first  painful  experience  that  scientific  skill  alone  is  of  no  great  use 
and  he  begins  to  think  the  time  a  little  wasted  which  he  bestowed  upon  his 
various  studies.    Never  mind,  he  will  soon  brighten  up,  and  make  the  best  man 

yet. 

'*  Just  what  I  always  thought,"  says  common  sense  ;  "  these  wonderful  refine- 
ments and  chemical  manipulations  may  suit  Faraday;  but  give  me  some  one  who 
knows  his  business,  and  can  make  pills." 

Quite  true,  in  part.  Sense  will  do  much  in  Pharmacy  or  any  other  calling. 
It  will  teach  a  Chemist  to  beware  of  all  elaborate  ways  of  making  common 
things.    He  has  a  distrust  of  ail  scientific  apparatus  for  making  an  infusion. 
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The  world  in  general  makes  tea  by  an  easy  process — €tie  leaves  are  i>laoed  at  the 
bottom,  the  boiling  water  poured  on  the  top,  which  succeeds  to  admiration.  He 
has  an  equal  fear  of  concentrations ;  for  he  has  seen  the  bomt  depoat  crusting 
the  sides  of  the  eraporating  pan  sedolonsly  stirred  in — ^has  smelt  the  volatile 
principle  driven  off  in  douds — knows  the  ingenious  method  with  which  they  are 
made  np  to  a  proper  measure,  and  more  than  doubts  that  they  represent 
accurately  the  original  infunons. 

Sense  advises  equally  the  rejection  of  all  wondrous  fac-similes  of  lemon-juice, 
which  wastes  his  time,  and  are  a  bad  substitute  when  made,  leading  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  imitate  fresh  lemon-juice  is  to  buy  fresh  lemons. 

When  he  makes  a  cerate,  he  leaves  the  French  to  clarify  and  strain  and  wash 
it  for  some  days,  and  makes  it  in  a  capacious  basin,  where  he  can  stir  it  well — 
by  which  two  things  are  gained :  the  cerate  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  is  not 
advertised  upon  the  operator's  clothes.  If  it  be  a  v^etable  cerate,  which  should 
be  green,  and  fades,  sense  does  not  discard  but  warms  it.  If  he  have  anything 
containing  gum  tarnished  by  the  action  of  the  air,  the  knowing  Chemist  steams 
it,  not  Dy  a  patent  scapement,  but  before  the  kettle.  If  his  syrups  thicken 
(technically  called  roping)^  he  never  mends  them  up  with  spirit,  but  simply 
makes  them  with  less  supar — a  precaution  which  all  forei^  Fharmaeeutists  have 
adopted  long  ago.  So  instances  might  be  suggested  without  end  to  show  the 
daily  influence  of  common  sense. 

But  here  we  stop,  for  we  have  readied  the  limit  beyond  which  neither  sense 
nor  tact  can  go. 

The  Chemist  is  not  an  ordinary  tradesman,  not  even  if  he  choose,  for  the 
world  will  not  allow  it. 

He  is  surrounded  by,  and  in  the  constant  occupation  of  dispensing,  the  wide 
range  of  objects  directly  connected  with  either  chemistry  or  therapeutics. 
There  may  be  some  particular  cases  where  a  great  business  is  supported  by  its 
hereditary  reputation,  so  that  those  engag^  in  it  are  not  under  immediate 
necessity  of  being  acquainted  with  recent  investigations.  Such  reputation  has 
been  handed  down  by  those  who  felt  the  value  of  that  ver^  knowledge  without 
which  the  best  establishments  must  in  time  be  earned  on  with  limited 
advantage. 

Let  us  suppose  a  young  beginner ;  for  though  we  make  no  pretension  to  the 
wisdom  of  even  middle  age,  the  case  is  too  clear  to  need  much  demonstraticni. 

He  has  served  seven  gears'  apprenticeship,  three  years^  counter-practice,  and 
then  sets  up.  We  do  him  the  justice  to  suppose  that  he  never  despised  a  sdiool, 
but,  unhappily,  never  bad  its  opportunities  placed  within  his  reach.  It  is 
evident  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  those  with  whom  he  deals.  Drugs  are  sent 
in,  and  taken  imexamined,  for  he  has  learnt  neither  Botany  nor  Materia 
Medica ; — his  master  told  him  both  were  useless.  He  makes  nothing,  for  he 
cannot.  The  physic  comes  from  a  wholesale  house — the  chemicals  are  pur- 
chased ;  he  should,  of  course,  make  both  himself.  New  sciences  spring  up-- 
Photography,  for  instance.  If  he  knew  anything,  he  mi^t  branch  oat  and  gain 
himself  a  name  ;  as  it  is,  he  merely  understands  his  business,  and  buys  and  sells, 
and  smiles.  Worse  than  all,  he  has  no  confidence  in  himself;  for  he  has  always 
heard  the  reason  given  for  all  imaginable  things,  *^It  is  the  custom  of  the 
house  ;^'  as  if  the  usage  of  the  shop  were  a  special  law  in  physics.  He  can  no 
more  tell  that  yellow  bark  is  used  instead  of  pale  because  it  contains  double  the 
active  principle,  than 'he  knows  how  to  make  an  extemporaneous  iodide  by 
adding  the  iron  or  zinc,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  little  spirit,  when  it  will 
almost  make  itself;  nor  why  iodine  pills  are  sent  out  covered  with  magnesia, 
and  not  starch ;  nor  how  to  recover  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  which  has  turned 
brown,  by  adding  iron  and  heating  it  again ;  nor  yet  that  the  best  way  to  make 
iodide  of  lead  is  from  a  cold  solution. 

One  word  more.     Suppose  a  prosperous  career  comes  to  an  honourable 
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teriiimatioiir--^ar  rarelr  tbe  Chemist  tometimes  hopes  his  ocdotired  bottles  nill 
lead  him  to  a  wished-ror  hayen  of  repose,  however  distant.  Now,  at  least,  there 
is  noregret.athaTing  "stock  no  bankruptcy  can  min."  "We  can  pictore  to 
ourselves  no  more  enviable  position  than  the  retirement  of  a  well-educated 
Cheniist,  in  possession  of  the  very  knowledge  that  can  best  be  turned  to  account. 
Unlike  that  miserable  individual  sitting  on  the  Margate  pier,  and  gazinjz  alter- 
nately into  vacuity  or  at  the  steam-boat,  he  is  a  rational  beings  whose  faculties 
have  survived  his  business.  Now  can  be  taken  up  at  leisure  the  studies  that 
daily  avocations  rendered  necessarily  imperfect ;  and  if,  by  good  chance,  Botany 
has  ever  been  a  delight,  a  new  creation  rises  up  before  him,  enjoyable  and 
endless.  Happily,  our  sketch  is  not  ideal,  nor  need  we  fear  to  have  it  doubted ; 
for  we  have  but  to  mention  the  name  of  William  Allen,  and  so  leave  it. 

Yet  only  last  month  appeared  the  announcement  of  a  society  professing  to 
elevate  the  whdle  range  of  Chemists,  while  it  leaves  them  as  ignorant  as  it  Snds 
them.  The  new  philosophers  have  seen  the  evil  of  a  school;  neither  the 
College  of  Surgeons  or  Physician^  has  one.  Surely,  the  hospital  is  forgotten. 
With  a  comprehensive  benevolence,  all  the  present  generation  are  to  be  enrolled, 
on  Dayment  of  a  fee,  hereafter  by  examination. 

The  united  happy  family  are  to  have  no  quarrels,  no  legal  grievances,  and  are 
expected,  in  a  few  years'  time,  to  astonish  the  government.  By  what  modern 
alcnemy  the  investment  of  a  guinea  can  "confer  a  social  position  and  a  pro- 
fessional status "  the  committee  will  have  to  show.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot 
imaeme  what  higher  claim  to  respect  tibe  Associated  Chemists  of  Great  Britain 
can  nave  than  the  United  B^idar  Dustmen.  The  new  members  will  be  regis- 
tered, and  so  is  a  paletot,  miat  was  wanted  for  Chemists  and  Druggists  was  a 
society  that  not  only  gave  the  rights  of  membership,  but  offered,  on  principle,  a 
trsuning,  educating,  and,  consequently,  elevating  school.  With  that  aim  the 
existing  Pharmaceutical  Society  set  out.  Its  great  object  was  to  commence  a 
school,  not  in  Bloomsbury  Square  alone,  but  in  every  town  throughout  England ; 
and  the  station  of  Chemists  will  never  be  higher  thaa  it  is  until  the  original 
design  is  carried  oat  universatty.  The  new  college  once  constituted  is  to  aSmit, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  by  examdnatkn.  Where  are  the  candidates  to  learn? 
Science  neither  grows  in  the  hedges  or  buds  spontaneously  in  a  back  shop.  The 
courses  at  the  homtals  are  adapted  to  the  profession  only ;  they  are  useless  for 
a  Chemist.  Possibly  he  might  get  bb  much  as  possible  for  a  shilling  at  the 
Polytechnic,  and  let  the  dear  children  run  about  the  building,  while  he  improves 
his  mind.  But  are  there  no  schools  conducted  by  private  enterprise  ?  Yes, 
some ;  but  any  student  knows  how  dear.  The  question  is  the  education  of  some 
thousand  Chemists ;  no  private  enterprise  will  meet  the  case.  It  may  be  that  a 
higher  and  better  society  than  the  present  one  may  rise,  guided  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  and  carried  out  on  a  national  scale;  but  it  never  will  effect 
anything  while  it  charters  but  not  instructs,  and  while  it  sees  the  Physician  gain 
his  skill  by  having  a  hospital  in  which  he  learns— 4eaves  it  to  any  wandering 
lecturer  or  adventurous  teacher  to  work  out  for  its  members  the  acknowledged 
axiom,  ^*  tjiowledge  is  power."  Jossfh  Incb. 

81,  Satdkampton  Street^  Covent  Garden. 


ON  THE  ALLEGED  « SUBSTITUTION  "  FOB  THE  "PULVI8  EERBI/' 

OB  -QUEVENKE'S  IKON.*^ 

«  Audi  alteram  partem." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE^PHABMACEUTIGAL  JOUBNJUU 

Sut, — I  haf e  to  ask  the  fiivoor  of  your  insertion  of  the  following  observations, 
which  I  have  curtailed  as  much  as  possible,  by  confining  mysdtf  to  the  point  at  issue, 
that  is  to  say,  the  charge  of  snhstitution  of  one  substance  fbr  another,  and  I  leave 
your  reados  and  the  publie  to  determine  how  &r  I  am  oititled  to  acquittaL 
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Those  who  haye  the  hest  means  of  jodgiiig,  will,  I  smsnre^  testiQr  that  fhe  prac- 
tice of  my  Uhoratory  ia  aednlonalj  and  nndeiiatuigly  to  attain  the  utmost  accoracj; 
those  who  do  not,  will,  I  hope,  haye  waited  to  hear  hoth  sides  before  pronouncing 
judgment. 

I  am  Sir,  yonr  obedient  senrant, 

WX.  EaXBS  HEATHnXLD. 
Laboratory,  Prince' 8  Square,  Fm^tay, 
23rd  January,  1854. 


The  object  to  be  attamed  in  preparing  the  ^  Fnlyis  Ferri,"  is  to  procure  it  in  the 
pnzest  possible  condition,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  minutest  state  of  division, ' 
with  a  yiew  to  its  easy  solubility  in  the  adds  of  the  system.  This  object  waa 
eyidently  contemplated  by  the  process  of  MM.  Qaeyenne  and  Micquelard ;  but,  in 
order  to  bring  the  reduced  metal  to  the  slate  colour  mentioned  in  scientific  works, 
the  heat  most  be  raised  to  such  a  degree  of  incandescence,  as  causes  it  to  become 
agglutinated  in  the  tube,  and  when  taken  out  the  metal  is  so  hard,  as  to  require 
powdering  and  sifling,  before  it  can  be  used  in  medicine ;  thus  obyiating  the  adyan- 
tages  otherwise  deriyable  from  the  process.  Sifted  iron  filings  might  answer  the 
purpose  equally  well,  and  the  troublesome  process  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopodarsnfjbt 
be  dispensed  with,  in  fayour  of  the  preparation  sold  in  London,  as  Quesneyille's 
metallic  iron,  which  has  the  same  appearance,  and  which  is  to  be  purchased  in  this  city 
at  about  2»,  6d.  per  pound ;  and  I  would  here  ask,  how  it  happens  that  the  prepara- 
tion which  Mr.  Morson  has  sent  out,  at  the  price  of  it.  per  ounce,  up  to  the  time  of 
this  discussion,  has  been  labelled  and  called  by  him,  **  Quesneyille's  Metallic  Iron ;" 
although,  in  copying  his  own  letter  into  the  journals,  he  has  altered  the  tenn  to 
Queyenne  ?    The  price  of  Queyenne's  iron  in  New  York  is  now  16«.  per  pound. 

Without  referring;  more  particularly  to  my  own  yiews  r^^arding  the  colour  of 
minutely  diyided  iron,  or  to  tiie  necessity  there  appears  to  be  for  further  investiga- 
tion  into  its  therapeutic  properties,  when  in  difierent  states  of  aggregation,  I  merely 
obsenre,  that  in  proportion  to  its  minuteness  is  its  tendency  to  b^me  oxidized ;  and 
that  when  so  partially  oxidized,  it  retains  the  magnetic  property  of  iron,  eyen 
though  no  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  be  present 

In  allusion  to  the  paper  **  On  the  Substitution  of  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron  for  Iron 
in  the  Metallic  state  reduced  by  Hydrogen,"  I  propose  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
conclusions  adopted  hy  the  analysts,  whose  reports  would  appear  to  haye  sanctioned 
a  charge  which,  had  its  author  been  more  jealous  of  his  own  reputation  and  less  so 
of  mine,  would  not  haye  been  made ;  or  had  he  been  more  ingenuous,  would  have 
been  withdrawn  before  this  letter  could  haye  been  in  circulation. 

I  may  obsenre,  first,  that  a  metallic  iron,  which  has  been  kept  for  some  months, 
and  sent  about  the  kingdom  exposed  to  all  influences,  would  no^  if  it  were  in  a  yery 
finely  diyided  state,  show  much  disposition  to  continue  metallic,  but  would  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  become  oxide  of  iron,  in  part  or  entirely. 

I  win,  howerer,  take  the  analyses  as  they  appear  in  print,  since  Mr.  Morson  states 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  comparatiye  purity,  but  of  the  substitution  of  oae 
substance  for  another. 

The  numerical  results  recorded  by  Dr.  Gr^ory  tend  only  to  show  that  a  giyen 
quantity  of  oxygen  was  contained  in  the  substance  examined,  but  do  not  proye  that 
it  existed  in  the  condition  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  much  less  that  one  preparation 
had  been  substituted  for  another;  nor  does  he  show  whether  any  of  the  oxygen  was 
acquired  by  exposure  to  the  air  before  he  receiyed  it,  but  after  tiie  iron  was  reduced 
in  my  laboratory  or  not. 

The  analyses  of  Dr.  Stenhouse  and  Mr.  Williamson  do  not  afford  eyen  numerical 
eyidence  on  which  to  determine  that  it  was  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

Dr.  Garrod  states  that  it  dissolyes  in  adds  with  but  a  trace  of  eflferyesoence,  due 
to  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  that  its  solutions  are  precipitated 
black  with  alkalies. 

The  presence  of  sulphuret  of  iron  indicates  that  the  preparation  xmder  examination 
did  contain  metallic  iron,  whateyer  oxidation  might  haye  taken  place,  subsequently, 
by  exposure;  and  points  out  that  a  heat  sufficient  to  produce  metallic  iron  had  been 
used  in  the  process;  and,  therefore,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  subjected 
to  the  hydrogen  process. 
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The  precipitation  bv  alkalies,  from  the  solution  of  my  preparation  in  snlphnric 
add,  is  green  not  black;  bat  the  solution  of  magpietic  oxide  of  iron  in  sulphuric  add 
is  reddish  brown,  not  black.  There  is,  therefore,  here  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  but,  on  the  contrary,  proof  that  chemical  tests  do  not 
evidence  it 

And  here  I  offer  to  those  distinguished  Chemists  who  have  conducted  the  exami- 
nations, my  regret,  that  I  am  compelled  to  point  out  so  wide  a  discrepancy  between 
their  results  and  their  conclusions.  I  have  submitted  to  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
microscopical  inquirers  in  the  kingdom  some  spedmens  of  the  <<Fulvis  Ferri,"  and  I 
add  the  result  of  his  criticism: — 

Frcm  Arthur  Farre,  Esq.,  M.D^  Cantab,,  F.R,S,,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of 

Physicians,  one  of  the  Physicians  io  King's  CoHege  Hospital,  late  President  of  the 

Microscopical  Society,  jfc,  jjfc,  jfc. 

« 12,  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair,  9th  Jan,,  1854. 

<•  My  Dear  Sib, — ^I  have  carefully  examined  with  a  Koss's  compound  microscope 
the  several  preparations  of  iron  which  you  sent  me,  particularly  that  marked 
Quevenne's  iron,  and  also  magnetic  oxide,  as  well  as  a  sample  of  nearly  pure 
metallic  iron.  All  of  these  I  find  to  be  black,  and  the  pure  metallic  iron  in  a  state 
of  ver^t  minute  sub-division,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  magnetic  oxide.  I  examined 
also  the  preparation  called  Quesneville's  Metallic  Iron,  which  I  consider  to  be 
decidedly  coarse  in  point  of  sub-division  as  compared  with  the  others.  I  fdt  the 
more  interest  in  making  these  examinations,  from  having  witnessed  the  process  of 
making  Quevenne's  iron  in  your  laboratory  some  months  ago,  I  may  add,  that  in  a 
tlierapeutic  point  of  view,  I  should  decidedly  give  the  preference  to  those  prepara- 
tions of  metallic  iron,  which  exhibit  the  finer  state  of  sub-division,  and  therefore  I 
consider  the  black  preparations  superior  to  those  usually  recommended  for  their 
slaty  grey  colour. 

"  W.  E.  Hbathfield,  Esq.,  "  1  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

<*  PHnces  Square,  Finsln^ry"  "Arthur  Farre,  M.D. 

I  now  desire  to  state,  with  unhesitating  confidence,  and  I  pass  my  word  for  it, 
that  I  have  not,  on  any  occasion,  sent  out,  or  allowed  to  be  sent  out,  from  my 
Laboratory,  any  of  the  pulvis  ferri  or  Quevenne's  iron,  excepting  such  as  has  under- 
gone the  process  of  hydrogen  gas,  passed  over  peroxide  of  iron,  at  a  red  heat. 
Without  calling  on  Mr.  Morson  to  substantiate  his  charge,  or  to  withdraw  an  asser- 
tion, which  he  has  so  unjustly  made,  I  would  hope  that  in  future  he  will  examine, 
with  a  little  more  scientific  slull,  the  merits  of  a  scientific  case,  before  he  pronounces 
an  opinion,  and  I  would  point  out  to  him  that  had  he  examined  my  Quevenne's  iron 
himself,  with  accuracy,  he  would  have  found  that  the  predpitate  from  its  solution  in 
sulphuric  acid  was  green,  that  from  magnetic  oxide  ef  iron,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  reddish-hroum,  and  he  would  thus  have  avoided  the  unenviable  position  of 
imputing  a  firaud  to  another,  and  me,  the  painfiil  necessity  of  vindicating  myself 
from  siiich  a  charge. 

I  offer  my  apologies  for  thus  trespassing  on  the  pages  of  your  journal,  and  am, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wh.  Eaues  Heathfied. 

Laboratory,  Prtnce*s  Square,  Finsbury, 
2Brd  January,  1854. 

[We  commend  the  advice  of  our  correspondent  with  regard  to  the  precautions 
which  should  be  taken  by  a  manufacturer  before  "  imputing  fraud  to  another.'*  If 
he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  thus  laid  down  we  might  have  been 
spared  the  necessity  of  publishing  in  extenso  last  month  the  correspondence  in 
vindication  of  the  party  against  whom  he  had  circulated  a  similar  charge. 

Dr.  Wilson  informs  us  that  he  intends  to  send  us  a  communication  on  the  subject, 
for  our  next  number.  We  trust  it  will  be  brief,  as  the  subject  has  assumed  a  con- 
troversial character,  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  protract.— -Ed.] 
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ON  THE  IMPBOYED  MANUFAGTUBE  OS  CITBIC  AKD  TAATABIC 
ACIDS,  ALONE,  OE  CONJOINTLY  WITH  THE  MANUFACTURE  OT 
BITABTEATE  OF  POTASH,  TABTRATE  OF  SODA  AND  POTASH, 
NITBATE  OF  POTASH,  BINOXALATE  OF  POTASH,  CABBONATE  OF 
SODA,  CARBONATE  OF  POTASH,  AND  CEETAIN  CITRATES  AND 
TARTRATES. 

(jCanehtded  from  page  322.) 

Mamtfaetnre  of  Nitraie  of  Potaahf  ffc*-^  Dr.  Price's  further  impraTemento  consist 
in  obtaining  salts  of  potash  and  tartrates  by  the  deoompotition  of  salts  of  soda  or 
ammonia  and  tartrates.*  For  this  purpose  tartrate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  are 
decomposed  so  as  to  obtain  nitrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  soda.  The  tartrate  of 
potash  is  obtained  by  neatralizing  impure  bitartrate  of  potash,  crude  argol,  or  crude 
tartar,  with  lime  or  with  carbonate  of  lime,  as  at  present  effected  in  the  manufacture 
of  tartaric  acid,  and  the  tartrate  of  lime  separated.  Or  the  tartrate  of  potash  may 
be  obtained  by  neutralizing  crude  argol,  crude  tartar,  or  impure  bitartrate  of  potash, 
with  sulphide  or  sulphides  of  potassium.  The  sulphide  or  sulphides  of  potassium 
may  be  obtained  by  beating  sulphate  of  potash  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with 
small  coal  or  charcoal,  until  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphate  of 
potash  is  conrerted  into  sulphide  of  potassium,  or  may  be  obtained  by  other  means. 
The  vessel  or  boiler  in  which  the  tartrate  of  potash  is  formed  may  be  such  as  is  now 
empbyed  in  the  manu&cture  of  tartaric  add,  in  which  the  decomposition  of  the 
neutral  tartrate  of  potash  is  eflfected  by  means  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  similar  to 
those  vessels  in  which  the  crude  argol  and  impure  bitartrate  of  potash  is  neutralized 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  yessek  may  be  heated  either  by  means  of  steam  or 
otherwise.  If  the  sidphuietted  hydrogen  ev^dved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  tartrate 
of  potash  is  to  be  collected,  a  dese  ressel  must  be  employed,  haying  a  suitable  exit 
and  conduct  pipe  through  which  the  gas  may  be  conducted.  7%e  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  so  obtained  may  be  converted  into  sulphurous  acid  by  burning  the  same. 
The  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  is  separated  tcom  the  insoliiUe  imparities  by 
filtration  or  decantation. 

To  the  solution  g£  the  tartrate  of  potash  contained  in  any  suitable  and  convenient 
ressel  to  which  heat  may  be  applied  (such,  for  instance,  as  an  evaporating  pan  or 
vessel),  nitrate  of  soda,  either  in  solution  or  in  crystals,  is  added,  in  the  proportion  of 
180  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  every  188  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
previously  existing  in  the  impure  bitartrate  of  potash,  crude  argol,  or  erode  tartar, 
and  now  existing  as  tartrate  of  potash.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to 
about  sp.  gr.  1.500  at  212°  F.,  and  allowed  to  cool  down  to  60°  F.  or  70°  F.,  when  the 
nitrate  of  potash  will  crystalHze  out.  The  mother-liquors  are  now  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  in  <»der  that  the  tartrate  of  soda  may  crystallize. 
The  crystals  of  tartrate  of  soda  being  separated,  the  mother-liqucnrs  are  to  be 
evaporated  to  about  gp.  gr.  1^00  at  212°  F.,  and  then,  as  before,  allowed  to  cool  to 
about  60°  or  70°  F.,  when  the  nitrate  of  potash  will  crystallize  out.  The  mother- 
liquor  is  then  to  be  set  aside,  in  order  th^  it  may  deposit  crystals  of  tartrate  of 
soda,  and  having  separated  them  from  any  solution  remaining,  the  said  solution  may 
be  further  concentrated,  or  may  be  mixed  with  the  mother-Uquors  resulting  from  a 
subsequent  operation.  Any  nitrate  of  potash  remaining  with  the  tartrate  of  soda 
may  be  separated  by  dissolving  the  same  in  hot  or  cold  water,  and  evaporating  until 
the  solution  attains  to  about  sp.  gr.  1.500  at  212°  F.,  and  crystallizing  out  the  nitrate 
of  potash  by  allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  and  proceeding  with  the  mother-liquors 
as  before  directed.  The  tartrate  of  soda,  thus  obtained,  may  be  decomposed  with 
sulphate  of  lime  in  the  same  manner  as  tartrate  of  potash  is  now  decomposed  by 
means  of  sn^phaite  of  lime  in  the  manufiuture  of  tartaric  acid.,  viz.,  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  the  said  tartrate  of  soda  with  sulphate  of  Ume  until  the  whole  of  the 
tartaric  acid  has  been  converted  into  tartrate  of  lime,  and  the  soda  into  sulphate  of 
soda.  The  tartrate  of  lime  is  to  be  separated,  and  the  solution  containing  sulphate 
of  soda  is  to  be  evaporated  down,  in  order  to  affbrd  a  us^  product,  sulphate  of 
soda.  172  parts  by  weight  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  to  be  emplovedfor  every  188 
parts  by  weight  of  bitartrate  of  poUsh  previously  existing  in  the  impure  bitartrate 
of  potsish. 

Or,  nitrate  of  potash  may  be  obtained  from  crude  bitartrate  of  potash,  argols,  and 
tartars,  by  neutralizing  or  saturating  bitartrate  of  potash  with  a  solution  of  sulphide 
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or  sulphides  of  potassium  iu  the  manner  hefore  descrihed,  fonning  soluble  tartrate  of 
potash.  The  said  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  thus  obtiuned,  is  separated  hy 
filtration  or  decantation  from  the  impurities  existing  in  the  argols,  tartars,  or  impure 
hitartrate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of  94  parts  by  weight  of 
the  crystallized  salt,  is  to  be  added  for  every  188  parts  by  weight  of  bitartrate  of 
potash  originally  contained  in  the  impure  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  now  existing  ia 
solution  as  tartrate  of  potash.  The  solution  is  concentrated  to  about  sp.  gr.  i.300 
at  212^  F.,  and  allowed  to  cool  to  about  60°  or  70°  F^  when  nitrate  of  potash  will 
separate ;  after  withdrawing  the  solutLon  and  evaporating  to  about  sp.  gr.  1^00  at 
212°  F.,  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  will  crystallize  out.  The  mother-liquors  after 
separation  are  to  be  concentrated  to  sp.  gr.  1.400  at  212^  F.,  and  the  remaining 
nitrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  potash  and  aoda  separated  by  crystallization. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  thus  obtained,  will  contain  a  sm^l  amount  of  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda  and  impurities,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  re-crystal- 
lization, or  the  tartrates  may  be  decomposed  with  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  lime  or 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  resulting  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  or  nitrate 
of  soda  separated  by  crystallization  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  now  adopted  for 
refining  saltpetre. 

Nitrate  of  potash  may  also  be  obtained  from  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  by 
dissolving  the  same  in  water  in  a  convenient  vessel  in  the  proportion  of  300  parts  by 
weight  of  crystallized  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  and  adding  to  the  same  90 
parts  by  weight  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  soda.  The  solution  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation  to  about  sp^  gr.  1.550  at  212'>  F.,  and  allowed  to  cool  to  60°  or  70°  F., 
when  nitrate  of  potash  will  crystallize  out,  and  on  removing  the  mother-liquor  to  a 
suitable  and  convenient  cryst^lizing  vessel,  tartrate  of  soda  will  crystallize.  The 
mother-liquor  may  be  treated  as  b^ore  described,  under  the  process  for  obtaining 
nitrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  soda,  by  decomposing  tartrate  of  potash  by  means 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  nitrate  of  potash  thus  obtained,  may  be  purified  by 
crystallization  as  before  mentioned.  The  tartrate  of  soda  thus  obtained,  may  be 
decomposed  with  sulphate  of  lime  as  before  described,  and  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  being  separated  from  the  resulting  tartrate  <^  lime,  may  be  made  an 
available  product. 

Nitrate  of  potash  may  also  be  obtained  from  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  obtained  by 
neutralizmg  bitartrate  of  potash,  as  is  now  effected  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric 
acid  by  means  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  lime,  and  after  separating^  by  filtration  and 
decantation,  the  tartrate  of  lime,  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  firee  from  any 
insoluble  impurities  may  be  obtained.  This  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  is  placed  in 
a  suitable  vessel,  and  to  it  is  added  nitrate  of  soda  in  crystals,  or  in  solution,  in  the 
proportion  of  90  parts  by  weight  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  soda,  to  every  376  parts  by 
weight  of  bitartrate  of  potash  previously  existing  in  the  argol,  tartar,  or  impure  bitar- 
trate of  potash.  The  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  about  sp.  gr.  1.400  at  212°  F., 
and  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  nitrate  of  potash  resulting  is  separated  from  the  tartrate 
of  potash  and  soda  by  crystallization  as  before  descrilxKL 

Tartrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash,  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  by  means  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  chlonde  of  sodium. 
Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  in  solution  may  be  decomposed,  so  as  to  obtain  either 
sulphate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  potassium  and  tartrate  of 
soda,  by  means  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium,  in  the  proportion  of  71 
parts  by  weight  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  and  60  parts  by  weight  oi  chloride  of  sodium, 
to  every  300  parts  by  weight  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  described  for  effecting  the  decomposition  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  obtaining  thereby  nitrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  soda  :  the 
sulphate  of  potash  or  chloride  of  potassium,  produced  by  this  decompositicm,  may  be 
separated  from  the  tartrate  of  soda  by  crystellization,  and  the  tartrate  oi  soda  may 
be  decomposed  as  before  mentioned  with  sulphate  of  lime,  the  resulting  tartrate  of 
Ume  being  separated  from  the  solution  containing  sulphate  of  soda,  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid  as  before  mentioned,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda 
resulting  is  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystallization;  • 

Tartrate  of  potash  may  also  be  decomposed  wit^  nitrate  of  ammonia,  so  as  to 
produce  nitrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  ammonia.  This  is  efiected  in  the  following 
manner: — ^A  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  is  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  160 
parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  aomionia  added  to  every  150  parts  by  weight  of  tartaric 
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acid  exiBting  in  solution  in  combination  as  tartrate  of  potasb.    The  solution  is 

evaporated  to  sp.  gr.  1.500  at  212°  F.  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  nitrate  of  potash  will 

crystalUze  out.    The  mother-liquors  being  removed,  the  nitrate  of  potash  and  tartrate 

of  ammonia  may  be  separated  in  the  following  manner :— The  mother-liquors  are 

placed  in  a  convenient  distillatory  apparatus,  and  60  parts  by  weight  of  caustic  lime 

made  into  milk  of  lime,  or  100  parts  by  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  added  to  | 

every  150  parts  by  weight  of  tartaric  acid  existing  in  solution  as  tartrate  of  ammonia,  i 

and  heat  being  applied,  the  volatile  ammoniacal  compounds  are  distilled  off,  which 

may  be  employed  as  before  described  for  neutralizing  firesh  portions  of  impure  bitar- 

trate  of  potash.    The  tartrate  of  lime  thus  produced,  is  separated,  and  the  solution 

containing  nitrate  of  potash  is  to  be  evaporated  and  crystallized.    The  tartrate  of 

lime  may  be  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  tartaric  acid  obtained 

therefrom  in  the  usual  way. 

The  nitrate  of  lime  employed  in  the  processes  above  mentioned,  may  be  obtained, 
by  decomposing  85  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water,  with  56'  parts  of 
chloride  of  calcium  dissolved  either  in  water  or  in  the  solution  containing  the  nitrate 
of  soda;  the  solution  of  these  salts  contained  in  any  suitable  vessel,  is  to  be  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which  deposits,  is  to  be  separated, 
by  raking  out  the  same  as  deposited.  The  solution  having  obtained  a  density  of 
about  sp.  gr,  2.500  at  212°  F.,  and  after  having  separated  by  decantation  the  chloride 
of  sodium  deposited,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  nitrate  of  lime  will 
crystidlize  out.  The  mother-liquor  resulting  is  to  be  concentrated,  and  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  which  is  deposited  in  concentration,  is  to  be  separated  as  before  mentioned. 
The  said  concentrated  mother-liquors  are  allowed  to  cool,  when  nitrate  of  lime  will 
crystallize  out;  the  mother-liquors  resulting  are  to  be  treated  as  before  described. 
The  nitrate  of  lime  thus  obtained,  is  to  be  re-crystallized,  in  order  to  separate  any 
chloride  of  sodium  that  may  remain  mixed  therewith,  or  may  be  directly  employed 
for  decomposing  tartrate  of  potash  as  before  mentioned. 

The  nitrate  of  baryta,  employed  in  the  before  mentioned  processes,  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  85  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  104  parts  of  chloride  of  barium  ^    , 

in  water,  evaporating  until  a  deposition  of  chloride  of  sodium  takes  place;  the  ^ 

solution  is  separated  by  filtration  or  decantation,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  ;    the  ^ 

nitrate  of  baryta  is  separated,  and  the  mother-liquor,  containing  chloride  of  sodium  ^ 

and  nitrate  of  baryta  is  further  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  deposited  chloride 
of  sodium  is  separated,  and  the  filtered  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  allowed  to 
crystallize.  The  mother-liquors  are  to  be  further  concentrated,  and  the  nitrate  of 
baryta  obtained  by  crystallization.  The  nitrate  of  baryta  thus  obtained,  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  to  every  130  parts  of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  baryta  dissolved,  186  x>arts 
of  sulphate  of  lime  are  to  be  added,  and  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  holding  in 
suspension  the  sulphate  of  lime,  is  to  be  heated,  imtll  the  baryta  is  precipitated  as 
sulphate  of  baryta,  when  the  solution  will  contain  nitrate  of  lime:  nitrate  of  baryta 
and  nitrate  of  lime  thus  obtained,  may  be  employed  for  decomposing  tartrate  of  « 

potash  or  citrate  of  potash  as  before  mentioned. 

Nitrate  of  potash  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  tartrate  of  potash  and 
ammonia  by  means  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  following  manner : — ^A  solution  of  tartrate 
of  potash  and  ammonia  having  been  obtained,  either  as  before  described  or  other- 
wise, nitrate  of  soda  is  added,  in  the  proportion  of  45  parts  of  crystallized  nitrate  of 
soda  to  every  188  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash  existing  in  the  argol,  tartar,  or  impure 
bitartrate  of  potash:  the  solution  is  concentrated  to  about  sp.  gr.  1.400  at  212°  F., 
taking  care  that  the  solution  be  kept  alkaline,  by  the  addition  from  time  to  time  of 
either  distilled  gas-liquor  or  ammonia,  or  volatile  ammoniacal  salts;  the  nitrate  of 
potash  will,  on  the  solution  being  allowed  to  cool,  crystallize  out,  and  the  solution, 
containing  the '^tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  and  tartrate  of  ammonia  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  tartrate  of  ammonia  and  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  may  in  part  be 
separated  by  evaporation  and  crystallization,  care  being  taken  that  during  evapora- 
tion the  said  solution  be  kept  alkaline.  The  solution  containing  tartrate  of  ammonia 
with  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  and  nitrate  of  potash,  may  either  be  concentrated  « 
to  about  sp.  gr.  1.400  at  212°  F.,  care  being  taken  that  the  said  solution  be  kept 
alkaline  or  neutral,  when  on  cooling,  a  further  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  and 
tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  may  be  separated;  or  the  remaining  solution  may  now 
either  be  decomposed  by  heating  the  same  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  with  either 
hydrated  caustic  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  30  parts  of  lime  mixed- 
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with  water  aud  made  into  milk  of  lime,  or  50  parts  of  carbonate  of  iime^  powdered, 
and  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  to  every  188  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  impure  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  now  existing  in  soIu« 
tion  as  tartrate  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia,  or  volatile  alkaline  salts  thereof  which 
distil  over,  may  be  collected,  and  employed  for  converting  another  portion  of  impure 
bitartrate  of  potash  into  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia.  Tlie  resulting  tartrate  of 
lime,  may,  after  separation,  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid.  The 
solution  remaining  in  the  distillatory  apparatus,  containing  nitrate  of  potash  and 
tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  together  with  a  solution  of  the  tartrate  of  potash  and 
soda  and  nitrate  of  potash  which  had  previously  crystallized  together,  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  evaporation  and  crystallization,  and  nitrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda  may  be  obtained.  In  lieu  of  employing  nitrate  of  soda  to  decompose 
tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  chloride  of  sodium  or  sulphate  of  soda  may  be 
employed,  in  the  proportion  of  30  parts  by  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  36  parts 
by  weight  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda  for  every  188  parts  by  weight  of  bitartrate  of 
potash  previously  existing  in  the  impure  bitartrate  of  potash,  crude  argol,  or  crude 
tartar,  and  now  existing  in  solution  as  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia.  The  decom- 
position, and  the  several  processes,  are  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
above  described  for  obtaining  nitrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  by 
decomposing  tartrate  ofpotashand  ammonia  by  means  of  nitrate  of  soda;  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  or  sulphate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda  are  obtained.  The  tartrate  of  lime,  obtained  in  either  of  these 
processes,  may,  after  having  been  washed  with  cold  water,  be  decomposed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  tartrate  of  lime  is  now  decomposed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tartaric  acid,  and  the  tartaric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating 
and  crystallizing  the  solution. 

Having  decomposed  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia  by  heating  the  same  in 
a  suitable  distillatory  apparatus,  with  hydrated  caustic  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
with  sulphides  of  calcium,  or  with  sulphides  of  barium  or  strontium,  as  mentioned 
under  the  process  for  manufacturing  tartaric  acid,  the  tartrate  of  potash  remaining 
after  the  separation  of  the  tartrate  of  lime,  tartrate  of  strontia,  or  tartrate  of  baryta 
is  to  be  decomposed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  in  such  proportions,  that  nitrate  of  potash 
and  tartrate  of  soda,  or  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash  be  obtained. 
The  decomposition  is  to  be  elfected  in  a  similar  manner  to,  and  by  the  employment 
of  the  same  proportions  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  tartrate  of  potash,  as  described  under 
the  process  for  obtaining  nitrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  soda  from  nitrate  of  soda 
and  tartrate  of  potash ;  and  also  for  obtaining  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  and  nitrate 
of  potash  by  decomposing  tartrate  of  potash  with  nitrate  of  toda. 


BESEARCHES  ON  THE  CINCHONA  ALKALOIDS. 

BT  L.  PASTEUR. 

It  is  now  about  half  a  century  since  cinchonvMy  whose  existence  had  been 
previously  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  was  first  isolated  and  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity,  by  Gomez,  a  physician  of  Lisbon.  He  attributed  the  efficacy 
of  cinchona  barks  to  the  presence  of  this  body ;  but  he  failed  to  recognize  its 
alkaline  character,  which,  indeed,  was  not  fUUy  appreciated  till  towards  the  year 
1820,  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  at  which  time  the  same  Chemists  likewise  made 
the  important  discovery  of  quinine.  About  twelve  years  later,  two  other  French 
Chemists,  MM.  Henry  and  Delondre,  discovered,  in  yellow  cinchona  bark,  a  third 
alkaloid,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  quinidine.  In  1829,  Sertumer,  already 
celebrated  by  his  discovery  of  morphine,  observed  in  the  mother-liquors  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  an  uncrystallizable  base,  which  he  called  quinoidine,  and  to  which  he 
attributed  wonderfcd  febrifuge  properties. 

The  general  characters  of  quinine  and  cinchonine  are  sufficiently  well  known  ;  but 
with  regard  to  quinidine  and  quinoidine,  very  contradictory  opinions  still  prevail.  I 
think  that  I  have  removed  all  these  difficulties.  The  results  of  my  investigation! 
likewise  exhibit  entirely  new  molecular  relations  between  the  several  cinchona 
alkaloids.  The  following  are  the  new  facts  which  I  have  discovered:— 
.  1.  Cinchonicine, — ^When  cinchonine,  in  any  of  its  salts,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
heat,  it  becomes  transformed  into  a  new  base  isomeric  with  it,  bat  possessing  totally 
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different  chancten.  This  new  base  I  call  dnchonicine.  Any  salt  of  cinchonine  may 
be  used  for  the  preparation  of  cinchonicme ;  but  to  render  the  transformation  easy 
and  complete,  and  preyent  it  from  going  too  far,  the  salt  of  cinchonine  must  be 
placed  under  certiun  conditions.  In  general,  when  a  cinchonine  salt  is  heated,  it 
immediately  melts  and  decomposes  ;  and  if,  by  any  particular  artifice,  we  cause  it  to 
melt  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  at  which  it  decomposes,  cinchonicine 
is  produced ;  but  if  the  heat  be  too  strong,  the  new  alkali  is  destroyed.  Ordinary 
sulphate  of  dnchonine,  for  example,  when  directly  heated,  melts,  and  then  imme* 
diately  suffers  decomposition,  and  is  conrerted  into  a  resinous  substance  of  a  fine 
red  colour,  which  is  a  product  of  the  transformation  of  the  cinchonine.  But  if  the 
sulphate,  before  it  is  heated,  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  sulphuric 
acid,  it  remains  melted  at  a  low  temperature,  even  after  all  the  water  has  been 
expelled,  and  if  it  be  kept  in  this  state  for  three  or  four  hours,  between  120°  and 
130°,  it  changes  completely  into  sulphate  of  cinchonicine.  The  quantity  of  colouring 
matter  formed  is  extremely  small,  indeed  almost  imponderable. 

I  proTe,  by  facta  which  will  be  admitted  by  all  Chemists,  that  though  heat  plays 
an  important  part  in  this  transformation  of  dnchonine,  the  vitreous,  resinoidal  state 
of  the  product  has  nevertheless  a  real  influence  upon  it ;  and  that  the  isomerism  of 
this  base  with  cinchonine  is  due  to  transformations  of  the  same  kind  that  we  meet 
with  so  frequently  in  Mineral  Chemistry,  as  in  soft  sulphur,  red  phosphorus,  and 
vitreous  arsenious  acid. 

2.  Quinicine. — ^All  that  has  been  said  about  cinchonine  is  applicable  word  for 
word  to  the  salts  of  quinine.  When  any  salt  of  this  base  is  heated,  a  new  alkaloid 
IS  formed,  isomeric  with  it.  The  conditions  necessary  and  sufficient  for  ensuring 
this  transformation  are  the  same  as  those  above  indicated  in  the  case  of  cinchonine. 
To  the  new  base  I  give  the  name  of  quinicine.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  to 
add  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  to  conunercial  sulphate  of  quinine, 
and  apply  a  moderate  heat.  The  mass  remains  liquid  even  after  the  water  has  been 
completely  expelled,  and  by  continuing  to  heat  it  for  four  hours  in  an  oil-bath  to  a 
temperature  between  120^  and  130°,  the  entire  mass  may  be  transformed  into 
sulphate  of  quinichie,  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  colouring  matter  being  formed 
at  the  same  time. 

In  their  general  properties,  cinchonicine  and  quinicine  exhibit  well-marked 
resemblances  to  the  isomeric  bases  from  which  they  are  derived.  They,  moreover, 
resemble  each  other  in  the  closest  manner.  Both  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  whether  absolute  or  of  ordinary  strength.  Both  of  them 
unite  readily  with  carbonic  acid,  and  expel  ammonia  from  its  salts  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Both  ate  precipitated  from  their  solutions  in  the  form  of  resinous 
liquids,  just  like  quinine  under  certain  circumstances.  Finally,  both  of  them  turn 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.  They  are  equally  bitter,  and  possess  equal 
febrifugal  powers. 

3.  (^intdine. — Allasion  has  already  been  made  to  the  contradictions  which  are 
met  with  in  the  results  of  different  Chemists  who  have  examined  quinidine.  All 
these  contradictions  may  be  attributed  to  a  lact  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
former  observers  —  viz.  that  the  name  of  quinidine  has  hitherto  been  applied 
indiscriminately  to  two  alkaloids  which  are  totally  distinct  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  and  are  almost  always  mixed  together  in  the  quinidine  of 
commerce,  unless  care  has  been  taken  to  purify  it  by  several  successsive  crystal* 
lizations.  Thus,  the  quinidine  discovered  in  1833  by  Henry  and  Delondre  is  totally 
different  from  the  substance  at  present  known  by  that  name  in  France  and  Grermany ; 
and  the  German  product  often  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  which  was 
discovered  by  Heniy  and  Delondre.  llie  leading  characters  by  which  these  two 
alkidoids  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another  are  the  following:— One  of  them, 
for  which  I  shall  retain  the  name  of  quinidine,  is  hydrated,  efflorescent,  isomeric  with 
qmnine,  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and,  like  quinine,  acquires  a 
green  colour  by  the  successive  addition  of  chlorine  and  of  ammonia.  The  other 
base^  to  which  I  give  the  name  of  cinchonidine,  is  anhydrous,  isomeric  with  cinchonine, 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  and  does  not  exhibit  any  green  ccdouring 
pnder  the  circumstances  just  mentioned.  It  is  this  alkaloid  which  is  most  abundant 
in  the  samples  at  present  met  with  in  commerce.  By  exposing  recently  ciystaUized 
einchonidine  to  warm  air,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  whether  it  contains  any  quinidine. 
AH  the  quinidine  crystals  effloresce  n^idly  but  without  change  of  form,  and  separate 
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with  a  doU  white  colonr  from  the  crystals  of  cindionidine,  which  retain  their  transps- 
lency.    The  green  colouring  by  chlorine  and  ammonia  likewise  affords  a  nsefdl  test* 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  principal  bases  contained  in  cinchona  barks  are  fonr  in 
nmnbo'— namely,  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine,  and  dnchonidine. 

4.  Action  of  Heat  on  Quinidine  and  dnchonidine, — ^These  two  bases,  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  moderate  heat,  undergo  exactly'  the  same  transformations  as 
quinine  and  cinchonine — that  is  to  say,  quinidine,  like  quinine,  is  converted  into 
gumtcme,  and  dnchonidine^  like  cinchonine,  into  cinchonidnef  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  transformation  being  exactly  the  same  as  those  abready  mentioned. 

The  molecular  relations  indicated  by  these  results  assume  a  new  character  when 
we  compare  the  rotary  powers  of  the  six  alkalies.  Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
tiiree  isomeric  bodies— quinine^  quinidine,  and  quinicina  Quinine  turns  the  plan^ 
of  polarization  to  the  left,  quinidine  to  the  right,  and  both  to  a  considerable  exlenl 
Qoniicine  also  turns  it  to  the  right,  but  Tery  feebly  as  compared  with  the  other  two. 
I^ilarly  with  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  and  cinchonlcine.  Cinchonine  and  dn* 
ehonidine  turn  the  plane  of  polarization,  the  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  leff^ 
and  both  to  a  considerable  amount ;  cinchonicine  turns  it  Terr  slightly  to  the  right. 
The  most  rational,  or  rather  the  necessary,  interpretation  of  these  results  appears  to 
be  as  follows:— The  molecule  of  quinine  is  double,  consisting  of  two  actiye  bodies, 
one  of  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  considerably  to  the  left,  the  other  yery 
slightly  to  the  right.  The  latter  is  stable  xmder  the  influence  of  heat,  and  does  not 
imdergo  any  isomeric  transformation;  but  remaining  without  alteration  in  quinicine^ 
g^yes  to  that  body  its  feeble  power  of  rotation  to  the  right.  The  other  group,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  is  yeiy  actiye,  becomes  inactiye  when  the  quinine  is  heated,  and 
therefore  transformed  into  quinicine.  Quinicine,  therefore,  is  quinine,  in  which  one 
of  the  constituent  groups  has  become  inactiye.  Quinicine  may  also  be  quinidine,  in 
which  one  of  the  constituent  groups  has  become  inadtiye;  but  in  quinidine,  this  yery 
active  group  turns  the  plane  to  the  right,  instead  of  to  the  left,  as  in  quinine,  and  is, 
in  the  same  manner,  united  with  the  same  feeble  and  instable  gtoup  possessing  right 
rotatory  power,  which  remains  unaltered  in  quinicine,  and  gives  to  it  its  feeble 
rotatory  power  in  that  direction.  All  these  observations  might  be  repeated,  word 
for  word,  with  regard  to  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  and  cinchonicine,  which,  in  flact, 
are  constituted  exactly  like  their  three  congeners,  fpr  th^  exhibit  precisely  the  same 
relations. 

5.  Qiimotiitn«.— This  body  is  always  a  product  of  transformation  of  the  cmchona 
alkalies.  It  originates  in  two  different  ways.  It  is  produced  in  the  preparation  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  and  especially  in  the  American  forests,  when  the  woodman,  after 
having  stripped  the  bark  firom  the  tree,  exposes  it  to  the  sun  to  dry  it.  The  salts  of 
quinine,  cinchonine,  &c.,  contained  in  these  barks  are  then  transformed  into  resinous 
and  colouring  matters,'  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  quinoidine  of 
commerce.  In  fact,  when  any  salt  of  quinine  or  cinchonine,  either  in  dflute  or 
concentrated  solution,  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  even  for  a  few  honr»  only,  it  undergoes 
such  a  degree  of  alteration,  that  the  liquid  assumes  a  very  deep  red-brown  colour. 
Further,  this  alteration  is  the  same  as  that  which  takes  place  at  a  high  temperature. 
I  am  therefore  of  opimon  that  in  the  preparation  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  &e., 
serious  loss  might  be  avoided,  and  the  extraction  of  the  a&alies  greatly  facilitated, 
if  the  cinchona  barks  were  protected  ftom  light  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from 
the  trees,  and  kept  in  the  dark  while  they  are  drying.  The  manu&cturer  of  qmnihe 
should  carefully  avoid  the  action  of  a  strong  light — Compt.  Bendy  xxxvii.,  162,  and 
Quarterhf  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Octob^,  1853. 

TRANSFORMATION  OP  THE  TWO  KINDS  OF  TARTARIC  ACID  INTO 

RACEMIC  ACID. 

DISCOVERT  OF  INACTIVE  TARTARIC  ACID. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  SEPARATING  RACEMIC  ACID  INTO  THE  TWO ' 

TARTARIC  ACIDS,  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

BT  U  PAflTEITB. 

If,  in  examining  the  isomeric  transformations  of  the  alkaloids  mentioned  in  the 
precedii^  mei^oir,  we  make  use  of  the  tartrates  of  those  bases,  and  continue  thp 
action  ofthe  heat  beyond  the  point  at  which  cinchonicine  and  quinicine  are  formed, 
the  modifying  influence  then  extends  to  the  tartaric  add  itself.    Thus,  tartrate  of 
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cinchonine  exposed  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  is  f  rst  conyerted  Into  tartrate  oi 
cinchoniciDe.  Bat  if  the  heat  be  continu^,  the  cinchonidne  becomes  altered;  it 
loses  water,  becomes  coloured,  and  changes  into  quinoidine.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tartaric  acid  likewise  undergoes  important  modifications;  and  after  five  or  six  houra' 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  1 70%  part  of  it  is  found  to  be  converted  into  racemic 
acid.  The  tube  must  then  be  broken,  the  black  resinous  mass  contain^  in  it 
repeatedly  treated  w^ith  boiling  water,  the  liquid  filtered  when  cold,  and  mixed  with 
excess  of  chlori^  of  calcium.  The  whole  of  the  racemic  acid  is  then  completely  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  racemate  of  lime,  whence  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  racemic 
acid  itself. 

The  principal  use  of  the  cinchonine  in  this  operation  is  to  impart  a  certain  degree 
of  stability  to  the  tartaric  acid,  and  enable  it  to  bear,  withoilt  destruction,  a  tem* 
perature  which  would  alter  it  rapidly  if  it  were  in  the  free  state.  The  transformation 
of  the  tartaric  add  does  not  in  any  way  depend  upon  the  action  exerted  bjr  cincho- 
nine and  cinchonidne  upon  polarized  light.  Tartaric  ether— a  compoimd  in  which 
tartaric  add  is  united  to  a  substance  which  has  no  action  on  polarized  light,  but 
which  can  support  a  high  temperature  without  destruction— yields,  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  heat,  a  considerable  quantity  of  racemic  acid. 

Bacemic  acid,  thus  artificially  formed,  is  perfectly  identical  in  all  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties  with  natural  racemic  acid.  It  possesses,  in  particular,  this  im- 
portant character,  of  being  resoWable  into  dextro-tartaric  and  Isero-tartaric  add, 
exhibiting  equal  and  opposite  rotatory  powers  in  their  combinations  with  bases. 

This  resolution  of  artmcial  racemic  into  dextro  and  laeyo-tartaric  adds,  leads  to  this 
consequence:  that  ordinary  dextro-tartaric  add  may  be  artificially  transformed  into 
its  opposite — ^riz.,  Iseyo-tartaric  add;  a  consequence  which  is  highly  remarkable, 
espedally  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  extraordinary  fact,  which  will  doubt* 
less  be  explained  at  some  future  time,  that  we  have  never,  by  starting  from  an  in- 
active body  of  any  kind  whate/er,  succeeded  in  producing  a  substance  which  acts 
upon  polarized  light;  whereas  nearly  all  the  substances  elaborated  by  nature  in  the 
vegetable  organism  are  unsymmetrical,  like  tartaric  acid.  ' 

This  trani^ormation  of  dextro-tartaric  add  into  racemic  add  is  rendered  still  more 
remarkable  by  the  fact  that  laevo-tartaric  add  may  be  converted  into  racemic  acid 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  What  a  strange  aptitude  is  revealed  by  these 
natural  organic  compounds!  A  group  of  unsymmetrical  molecules,  right  and  left, 
are,  by  the  sole  influence  of  a  high  temperature,  half  transformed  into  molecules  of 
an  opposite  character,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  unite  with  the  former. 

For  a  long  time  I  regarded  the  production  of  racemic  add  from  tartaric  add  as 
impossible.  To  this  conclusion  I  was  led  by  the  following  considerations: — ^Racemic 
.  acid  is  a  compound  of  dextro  and  laevo-tartaric  acids.  The  problem  of  transforming 
dextro-tartaric  into  racemic  acid  is  the  same  as  that  of  converting  dextro-tartaric 
acid  into  laevo-tartaric.  Now,  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  one  acid  may  be  done, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  with  its  opposite.  If,  therefore,  any  particular 
.operation  performed  on  the  dextro-tartaric  acid,  converts  it  into  laevo-tartaric,  the 
same  process  applied  to  the  latter  should  convert  it  into  the  former.  The  trans- 
formation appears,  therefore,  to  be  impossible.  The  utmost  that  we  can  hope  to 
effect  is  the  production  of  an  inactive  acid. 

Happily,  however,  experiment  has  shown  that  these  theoretical  deductions  were 
erroneous.  Nevertheless,  they  have  served  me  as  a  guide;  and  the  less  I  was 
disposed,  to  look  for  the  transformation  of  tartaric  add  into  racemic,  the  more  did  I 
multiply  my  endeavours  to  discover  inactive  tartaric  acid*  Not  only  did  the 
existence  of  this  latter  appear  possible  from  theoretical  considerations,  I  was, 
moreover,  aware  of  the  intimate  relation  between  tartaric  and  malic  acid;  and  I  had 
previously  obtained  inactive  malic  acid.  Now,  it  was  in  looking  for  inactive  tartaric 
add,  that  I  arrived  at  the  formation  of  racemic  acid.  But,  what  is  very  remarkable 
—the  very  same  operation  yielded  also  considerable  quantities  of  inactive  tartaric 
add.  In  other  words,  I  obtained,  together  with  racemic  acid,  a  kind  of  tartaric 
add  which  has  nO  action  whatever  on  polarized  light,  and  is  not  resolvable,  under , 
the  same  circumstances  as  racemic  acid,  into  dextro  and  laevo-tartaric  add.  This 
inactive  tartaric  add  is  extremely  curious;  it  crystallizes  perfectly,  and  yields  salts, 
which,  for  beauty  of  form,  are  not  inferior  dther  to  the  tartrates  or  to  the  racemates. 
I  have  already  observed  that,  after  treating  with  water  the  tartrate  of  dnchonine 
which  had  been  heated  for  several  hours  to  170%  and  adding  chloride  of  calcium,  the 
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I.  1000  grains  of  dried  coffee-lesTes,  when  treated  in  the  way  just  described, 
yielded  12.5  grains  theine=1.25  percent 

II.  1000  grains  of  co£Eee-leaTes  in  a  subsequent  trial  gave  11.54  graias=1.15  per 
cent. 

The  amount  of  nitr^gai  in  the  dried  coffee-leaves  was  also  determined  by  WilVs 
method. 

1.344  grm.  substance  gave  0.2005  platinum=:2.118  per  cent  nitrogen. 

0.7775  grm.  gave  0.1185  platinum=2.165  per  cent. 

Now  it  has  ^n  ascertained  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,*  that  *'  coffee 
contains  from  0.80  to  1  per  cent,  of  theine,  and  that  tea  contains  2  per  cent,  of  the 
same  principle."  ^  And  the  nitrogen  in  coffee-beans  (see  page  27  of  the  same  Re- 
port) lies  betwe^i  2^  and  3  per  cent." 

By  a  recent  determination  I  found  that  1000  grains  of  a  good  black  tea  gave  21.3 
grains  of  theine  =  2.13  per  cent. 

1000  grains  of  a  black  tea  grown  in  the  East  India  Company's  tea  plantations  at 
Kemaon,  on  the  Himalayas,  gave  19.7  grains  =  1.97  per  cent. 

0.4705  grm.  of  the  same  Kemaion  tea  gave  0.1 175  platinum  =  3.5  per  cent  nitrogen. 

Many  years  ago  I  detected  the  existence  of  theine  in  what  is  called  Paraguay  tea, 
the  dried  leaves  and  twigs  of  tlie  ller  paraguayensis,  but  I  neglected  to  determine  its 
amount.  I  have  recently  found  that  1000  grains  of  Paraguay  tea  yidded  12.3  grains 
of  theine  ==  1.23  per  cent. 

IIL  1000  grains  ditto  gave  11  grains  =  1.1  per  cent. 

1.748  grm.  gave  0.1865  platinums  1.51  nitrogen. 

1.031  grm.  gave  ai23  platinum  =:  1.70  nitrogen  per  cent. 

From  these  results  it  is  clear  that  dried  coffee-leaves  are  somewhat  richer  in  theine 
than  the  coffee-bean,  and  contain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  same  amount  of  that 
pinciple  as  Paraguay  tea. 

From  the  violent  roasting  to  whidi  the  coflfee-leaves  had  been  subjected,  I  feel 
convinced  a  portion  of  their  theine  has  been  dissipated  ;  and  were  they  only  dried  at 
a  moderate  temperature,  I  confidently  expect  that  they  would  yield  14  per  cent,  of 
theine.  The  theine  obtained  from  the  coffee-leaves  was  not  subjected  to  analysis. 
This  I  considered  unnecessary,  as  it  possessed  all  the  well-known  properties  of 
ordinary  theine,  crystallizing  in  fine  silky  crystals,  which  readily  sublimed  when 
heated;  and  when  digested  with  nitric  acid  and  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness, 
they  gave  when  treated  with  ammonia  the  characteristic  red  coloration  so  closely 
resembling  that  from  uric  acid  when  acted  on  by  the  same  reagents. 

With  regard  to  caffeic  acid,  the  other  characteristic  proximate  principle  of  coff^, 
the  leaf  of  the  coffee  plant  contains  it  also  in  larger  quantity  than  the  berry.  Caffeic 
acid  is  precipitated  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  by  acetate  of  lead,  but  is  apparently 
uncrystallizable  ;  at  least  the  numerous  attempts  which  I  have  made  to  obtain  it 
in  a  crystallizable  state  have  hitherto  proved  unsuccessfuL  Caffeic  acid  does  not 
precipitate  solutions  of  gelatine,  and  it  is  therefore  not  a  species  of  tannin,  as  has 
been  sometimes  assert^  The  most  remarkable  property  of  caffeic  acid  is  that 
first  stated  at  the  34th  page  of  the  joint  Report  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee  already 
quoted.  "  Caffeic  acid  appears  to  be  analogous  to  kinic  acid,  the  acid  of  cinchona 
barks,  for  it  yields  kinone  when  oxidated  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of 
manganese.  To  observe  this  properly,  the  coffee  is  boiled  with  water  and  a  little 
slaked  lime,  the  infusion  filtered  and  evaporated  down  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. 
■  The  syrupy  liquid  is  then  mixed  in  a  retort  with  four  times  its  weight  of  binoxide  of 
manganese  and  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
Sufficient  heat  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  other 
materials  to  bring  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  kinone,  and  the  lamp  need  not  be 
applied  till  towards  the  close  of  the  operation.  The  distillate  consists  of  yeUow 
crystals  of  kinone,  which  usually  coat  the  neck  and  sides  of  the  retort,  and  a  bright 
yellow  liquid,  which  is  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  kinone,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  formic  acid.  Kinone  is  easily  discernible  by  its  volatility  and  peculiarly 
acrid  odour,  which  greatly  resembles  that  of  chlorine.    The  tolution  of  kinone  gives 

•  See  the  32nd  page  if  the  "  Chemical  Beport  on  the  Mode  of  Detecting  Vegetable  Substances 
mixed  with  Coffee,  for  the  purposes  of  adulteration,*'  drawn  up  by  Professor  Graham,  Dugald 
Campbell,  £sq.,  and  myself,  for  the  British  Goremment,  and  communicated  to  it  in  Dovember, 
1852 
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with  ammonia  a  sepia  black  colour.  It  is  decolourized  by  sulphurous  acid.  The 
beautiful  green  hydrokinone  is  obtained  by  exactly  neutralizing  the  solution  of  the 
yellow  kinone  with  sulphurous  acid,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  introduce  the  latter 
in  excess. 

"  The  peculiar  acid  in  Paraguay  tea  agrees  with  cafieic  acid,  to  which  it  is  no  doubt 
related,  in  yielding  kinone  to  similar  oxidizing  agencies ;  so  does  the  acid  of  the 
leaves  of  the  common  holly,  Ilex  aquifolium,  and  the  whole  of  the  cinchona  tribe.'* 

When  cofiTee-leaves  are  boiled  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  a  slight 
excess  of  milk  of  lime,  the  dark  brown  strongly  alkaline  liquor  is  cautiously  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  then  treated  in  the  way  already  described,  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  its 
own  bulk  of  water,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  crystals  of  kinone  are  obtained  than 
can  be  procured  from  an  equal  weight  of  the  coffee-bean.  This  clearly  shows  that 
the  leaves  are  richer  in  caffeic  acid  than  the  beans. 

Kinone  may,  I  find,  be  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  a  similar  process  from  a  great 
number  of  our  commonest  plants.  Thus  I  also  obtained  indications  of  kinone  from 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  privet,  Ligttstrum  vulgare ;  from  the  common  ivy, 
Hedera  helix,  from  the  Quercus  Jlex,  the  evergreen  oak  of  our  gardens  and  shrubberies, 
a  native  of  Turkey  ;  from  the  Quercua  robur,  the  common  British  oak ;  from  the 
Ulmus  campestriSf  the  common  small-leaved  elm;  from  the  ash,  Fraxinus  excelsior ; 
and  from  the  bush- tea  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Cyclopia  laii/olia  of  De 
CandoUe,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosae. 

From  numerous  plants  which  I  tried  I  could  not  obtain  a  trace  of  kinone.  This 
was  the  case  among  others  with  laburnum,  Cyiisus  laburnum,  with  tobacco,  with 
Prunus  spinosa,  the  sloe,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  kinone  was  only  obtained  in  crystals  from  the  coffee-bean,  from  the  coffee-leaf, 
and  from  the  holly,  Ilex  aquifolium.  In  all  the  other  cases,  its  existence  was  detected 
by  the  deep  yellow  liquid  which  distilled  over  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature, 
and  which  yielded  the  dark  humus-like  colouration  with  ammonia,  so  characteristic 
of  solutions  of  kinone.  Kinone  is  so  exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  that  unless  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  it  is  evolved,  and  proper  precautions  are  employed,  a  deep- 
coloured  solution  of  it  only  is  obtained,  either  from  the  coffee-leaf,  the  berry  or  the 
leaves  of  the  holly.  The  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  kinone  yielding  sub-  \ 
stance,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  substances,  present  in  such  plants  as  the  privet, 
the  oak,  &c.,  is  most  probably  the  only  reason  why  crystals  of  kinone  have  not  like- 
wise been  obtained  from  these  plants. 

In  order  to  assist  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  coffee-leaves 
as  a  beverage  as  compared  with  the  bean,  I  determined  the  amount  of  soluble  matter 
which  each  of  them  yielded  to  boiling  water.  6.048  grms.  of  dried  coffee-leaves  and 
6.038  grms.  of  roasted  and  ground  coffee-beans  were  repeatedly  treated  with  precisely 
similar  quantities  of  boiling  water,  till  the  liquid  which  came  off  from  them  was 
nearly  colourless.  The  6.048  grms.  coffee-leaves  were  found  to  have  lost  2.348  grms. 
zz:38.8  per  cent.,  while  the  6.038  grms.  roasted  coffee-beans  had  lost  1.759  grms. 
::^29.1  per  cent.  From  this  determination  it  is  clear  that  coffee-leaves  yield  to 
boiling  water  near  10  per  cent,  more  soluble  matter  than  the  bean.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  coffee-leaf  has  an  advantage  over  the  berry. 

So  far  as  regards  the  two  characteristic  principles  of  coffee,  viz.,  caffeic  acid  and 
theine  or  caffeine,  these  are  common  both  to  the  leaf  and  the  bean,  the  leaf  being 
decidedly  rich  in  both.  In  other  respects,  however,  they  differ  considerably.  The 
coffee-leaf  contains  some  tannin,  and  scarcely  any  sugar  or  fat.  The  coffee-bean 
contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  fat  and  "8  percent,  of  cane-sugar."  (See  Joint 
Keport.) 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  infusion  of  the  coffee-leaf  has  a  much  greater  resemblance 
to  that  of  tea  than  to  a  decoction  of  the  coffee-bean  ;  so  that  should  the  coffee-leaf 
ever  come  into  general  use  in  European  countries,  it  will  be  rather  as  a  substitute  for 
tea,  than  for  coffee.  If  the  coffee-leaves  were  only  dried  at  a  somewhat  lower  and 
better  regulated  temperature,  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  would  yield  a  much  more 
agreeable  beverage  than  can  be  made  with  the  present  roughly-roasted  and  partially 
empyreumatized  product. — Philosophical  Magazine, 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
December  1,  1863. 
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MALATE  OF  LIME  IN  THE  LEAVES  OF  THE  COMMON  ASH. 

The  leaves  of  the  ash  have  latterly  been  used  medicinally.  They  are  said  to  be 
serviceable  in  gouty  aflections,  and,  according  to  Emile  Mouchon,  purgative. 

The  brothers  Garof*  have  examined  them  chemically,  and  find  that  they  contain 
malate  of  lime,  which  is  extracted  by  simple  infusion.  From  one  kilogram  of  the 
leaves  they  obtained  fifty  grm.  of  malate  of  lime.    They  have  not  analysed  the  acid. 


REMARKS  ON  SARSAPARILLA, 

BY  DR.   BERTHOLD    SEEMAX. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  linnean  Society,  held  December  6,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
Seeman  on  the  above  subject,  of  which  the  following  abstract  is  given  in  the 
Gardener*8  Chronicle : — 

*'  In  this  interesting  memoir,  Dr.  Seeman  stated,  as  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  Sarsaparilla  imported  under  the  commercial  names  of  *  Jamaica,'  *  Lisbon,'  or 
•  Brazilian,'  and  •  Guatemala '  or  *  Red  Paraquay  *  Sarsaparilla,  is  the  produce  of  one 
ipeciesonly,  and  that  the  Srailax  oflacinalis  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland;  and  further 
that  the  S.  medica  of  Schlechtendal  and  Chamisso,  and  the  S.  papyracea  of  Poiret, 
are  identical  with  it.  Smilax  officinalis  grows  in  the  lower  coast  region  as  well  as 
on  the  mountains  to  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  confined,  as  far 
as  is  known,  to  the  South  American  continent  between  the  20th  degree  of  N.  lat. 
and  the  6th  degree  of  S.  lat.,  and  the  110th  and  40th  degrees  of  West  longitude. 
The  article  known  as  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  is  imported  into  that  island  from  the 
Spanish  Main.  The  roots,  which  form  the  commercial  article,  abound  more  or  less 
in  starch,  according  to  the  age  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  grown. 
The  stem  is  quadrangular  and  prickly,  the  branches  also  quadrangular  or  multi- 
angular,  and  with  or  without  prickles,  the  petioles  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  having 
a  pair  of  tendrils,  the  leaves  very  variable,  broadly  cordate,  almost  three-lobed, 
gradually  acuminate  or  ovate-oblong,  or  even  lanceolate,  and '  rounded  at  the  apex, 
but  always  mucronate,  generally  five-nerved,  and  prickly  ou  the  nerves  beneath, 
varying  in  length  from  two  inches  to  one  foot,  and  in  texture  from  coriaceous  to 
papery;  the  flowers,  which  grow  in  little  umbels  of  about  sixteen  together,  are  un- 
known, but  the  berries  are  round,  red,  and  the  size  of  a  cherry.  Dr.  Seeman  further 
remarks,  that  while  botanists  competent  to  judge  of  the  question  are  not  likely  to 
raise  any  objection  to  his  uniting  these  three  supposed  species,  pharmacologists  are  less 
likely  to  be  convinced  on  this  point,  except  on  the  strongest  evidence,  the  appearance 
of  the  commercial  samples  being  so  different;  the  Lisbon  Sarsaparilla,  which  comes 
in  rolls  about  three  feet  long,  having  fewer  rootlets  or  beards  than  that  termed 
Jamaica  Sarsaparilla.  This  difference,  however,  was  stated  to  be  clearly  the  result 
of  the  rootlets  having  been  removed  by  some  mechanical  means  or  other,  before  the 
article  reaches  the  market.  The  condition  indicated  by  the  chief  pharmacological 
distinction  into  *  mealy  '  and  '  non-mealy '  samples,  he  believes  to  depend  on  the  age 
of  the  roots,  and  on  the  locality  in  which  they  are  collected.  While,  however,  the 
botacnical  source  of  the  various  Sarsaparillas  was  thus  held  to  be  identical,  the  value 
of  the  commercial  distinctions,  as  such,  was  admitted;  for  'as  long  as  the  Brazilian 
collectors  continue  to  strip  the  roots  of  their  beard  and  put  them  up  in  long  bundles, 
there  will  always  be  Lisbon  Sarsaparilla;  as  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish 
Main  continue  to  preserve  the  rootlets  we  shall  have  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla;  and  as 
long  as  the  climate  and  other  physical  conditions  of  Guatemala  remain  unchanged, 
"we  shall  continue  to  receive  from  that  locality  Sarsaparilla  distinguished  by  its 
abundance  of  starchy  matter.' " 

PERCENTAGE  OF  IODINE  IN  THE  WATER  OF  THE  RIVER 
ALMENDARES,  THE  LAND  PLANTS  AND  ATMOSPHERE  OF  TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 

The  fact  that  goitre  does  not  occur  in  Havannah  or  any  part  of  Cuba,  led 
Casasecaf  to  conjecture  that  the  river  water,  land  plants,  and  atmosphere  of  tropical 
countries  would  prove  rich  in  iodine;   his  experiments  have,  however,  given  an 

*  Journal  de  PharmacU  et  de  Chimie,  3  S^r.  zxiv.,  308. 
t  Comptei  Rendus,  zxvii.,  348. 
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opposite  result ;  500  litres  of  Almendares  water  mixed  with  100  grm.  of  caustic 
potash,  perfectly  free  from  iodine,  gave  on  evaporation  a  saline  residue,  consisting 
principally  of  lime  and  magnesia;  it  was  treated  with  alcohol  of  ninety  per  cent.,  the 
solution  evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  acetic  ether  and  then  in  water.  On  the 
addition  of  starch  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  the  aqueous  solution  gave  a  distinct 
hlue  colour,  somewhat  less  intense  than  that  produced  by  a  centigramme  of  iodide  of 
potassium  dissolved  in  the  above  volume  of  water.  The  water  of  the  Almendares 
contains  therefore  one  part  of  protoiodide  of  iron  in  fifty  million  parts  of  water,  or 
^  milligrm.  in  ten  litres  of  water. 

Casaseca  likewise  examined  the  ashes  of  bananas,  mais,  &c.,  but  did  not  find  any 
iodine.  He  detected  it  in  very  small  quantity  in  the  ash  obtained  ftom  one  kilogcam 
of  fresh  cress  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Almendares.  He  did  not  find  the  least 
trace  in  the  rain- water  collected  in  June. 


ON  THE  EXISTENCE  IN  THE  HUMAN  BODY  OF  A   SUBSTANCE  PRE- 
SENTING THE  SAME  REACTIONS  AS  VEGETABLE  CELLULOSE. 

PuBXiNJi  has  found  in  the  human  brain  a  peculiar  substance,  which  he  describes  aa 
consisting  of  concentric  layers,  presenting  a  structure  analogous  to  amylon  granules. 
The  same  substance  has  subsequently  b^n  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  braia,  in 
the  superficial  layers  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  and  in  the  spinal  cord.  Some 
observers  are  of  opinion  that  the  aoervulus  cerebri  consists  of  this  substance. 

Yirchow  *  has  observed  that  this  substance  acquires  a  bluish  colour  when  treated 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  under  the  microscope ;  and  that  when  sulphurie  add  is  added 
the  colour  becomes  violet,  as  is  the  case  with  cellulose  under  the  same  cuciun- 
stances. 

The  author  also  points  out  the  facl^  that  the  pait  of  the  brain  in  whidi  this  sub- 
stance is  found  is  in  that  region,  the  injury  of  which,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Bernard,  determines  the  production  of  sacchardd  urine. 


POISONING  BT  LOLIUM  TEMULENTUM. 

The  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Boscrea  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  con- 
stemation  on  Christmas  Day,  during  divine  service,  by  intelligence  having  been 
communicated  to  the  police  that  several  families  had  been  poisoned  by  having  eaten 
whole-meal  bread  at  breakfast.  Medical  assistance  was  inunediabely  rendered  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  they  laboured,  to  an  intense 
degree,  under  the  violent  symptoms  produced  by  the  seeds  (flour)  of  the  Bearded 
Darnel,  commonly  called  ryley^  which  was  mixed  with  the  whole-meal.  More  than 
thirty  persons  received  medical  aid,  and  presented  the  following  symptoms,  as  if 
from  intoxication: — Staggering  about,  giddiness,  violent  tremors  of  the  extremities 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  similar  to  those  observed  in  deUrium  tremens^  but  of 
much  greater  intensity— the  patients  requesting  those  about  them  to  hold  them,  and 
experiencing  great  comfort  for  this  assistance  being  given  them— greatiy  impaired 
vision,  everything  appearing  quite  green  to  the  sufferer,  coldness  of  the  skin, 
particularly  of  the  hands  and  feet,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  in  several 
cases  vomiting.  The  treatment  adopted  consisted  in  emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
which  in  some  cases  did  not  act,  till  a  stimulant  was  given  of  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia  in  camphor  mixture  ;  then  they  acted  freely,  showing  that  paralysis  of 
the  stomach  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  produced  by  the  LoUum  feniM&iiAcm,  or  ByUif, 
After  the  free  and  full  action  of  the  emetics,  stimulants  were  administered,  whidi 
consisted  of  brandy  and  water,  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  with  camphor 
mixture.  Castor  oil  was  administered  on  the  following  morning,  when  all  tiie  sufferers 
were  found  convalescent,  but  much  debilitated. 

Under  similar  circumstances,  emetics  of  mustard  might  be  found  more  suitable,  as 
mustard  acts  both  as  an  emetic  and  stimulant.  It  is  said,  if  the  bread  is  eaten  when 
quite  cold,  it  will  not  produce  the  above  severe  symptoms. 

Each  seed  has  a  long  tail,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  any  machinery  that  has 
been  yet  devised,~and  it  will  consequently  be  found  mixed  up  with  the  bread.    Thei 

*  Compies  JUndita,  xxxm,,  492-493. 
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bread  that  remained  vas  fonnd,  when  examined,  to  be  rety  heayy,  close,  and  soapy  ; 
some  of  it  was  made  with  soda,  and  some  with  plain  water.  This  did  not  make  anj 
difference  in  the  symptoms,  which  were  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  yery  useful  little  botanical  work,  published  hy 
Mr.  Moore,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glassnevin  :—*^LoUitm  temulenium,  Darnel 
Bye  Grass. — ^This  is  the  only  one  of  our  British  grasses  that  is  deleterious,  and 
therefore  more  to  be  avoided  than  encouraged  ;  nothing  marks  out  bad  husbandry 
more  clearly  than  its  prevalence,  as  it  inclines  to  grow  mostly  on  poor,  worn<out 
soil,  especially  where  oats  have  been  frequently  repeated  aa  a  crop»  where  it 
sometimes  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  produce ;  and  when  the  grain  is  made  into 
meal  it  is  very  deleterious,  and  afl^ts  the  head  and  stomach,  as  I  have  myself  more 
tiian  once  expeEieiieed."-*Xeuijfer  Express,  Dec.  31,  1853. 


CHEMISTS  AKD  DRUGGISTS'  INSTITUTE  (MANCHESTER). 

At  a  meetuig  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists'  Institute,  held  in  their  rooms,  at 
the  WeQii^gton  Chambers,  1,  Victoria  Street,  Manchester,  on  Thursday,  the  29th 
December,  they  presented  to  Mr.  John  Hamer  (their  honorary  secretary)  a  beautiful 
timepiece,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem,  and  as  a  small  acknowledgment  for  his  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  their  Society.  The  President  recapitulated  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Society  had  had  to  contend,  and  attributed  the  solution  of  them,  as  well 
as  the  present  prosperous  state  of  the  Society,  mainly  to  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Hamer.  He  also  briefly  alluded  to  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  Society, 
and  the  prospect  they  had  of  carrying  out  these  objects,  which,  he  said,  were 
for  the  more  frequent  social  intercourse,  and  the  mutual  improvement  and 
elevation  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  as  a  body,  but  especially  for  providing  and 
establishing  a  system  of  education  for  the  Assistants  and  Apprentices  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  Members  of  the  *' Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain.''  He  also  strongly  urged  as  a  duty  to  the  public,  upon  the 
Members  and  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  generally,  the  necessity  of  giving  their 
Assistants  and  Apprentices  the  time  and  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  knowledge. 
He  believed  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  a  high  degree  of  education  would  be 
demanded,  and  be  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  in  his 
particular  branch,  as  to  any  other  of  the  medical  profession. 


COURT  OE  QUEEN'S  BENCH.— January  26,  1854. 
The  Queen  v.  the  Eegistrar  and  Council  qf  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britcmt, 

The  Attorney-General  appeared  to  show  cause  against  the  rule  obtained  by  Sir 
Eitzroy  Kelly,  commanding  the  Registrar  and  Council  to  make  and  maintain  the 
registers  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  commenced  by  stating  that  he 
had  a  short  answer  to  the  application,  having  the  clearest  possible  affidavits  from 
the  Registrar,  that  such  a  register  had  been  and  was  kept.  The  court  would 
recollect  that  the  rule  had  been  applied  for  with  a  view  of  striking  off  certain  names, 
but  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  would  be  an  unprecented  and  most  unjust  course, 
inasmuch  as  the  parties  had  a  very  great  interest  in  their  names  being  retained. 

Lord  Campbell  ohaeryed  that  a  mandamus  to  remove  the  names  had  been  considered 
tdira  vires. 

The  Attorney- General  continued  by  observing  that  there  was  a  great  question  to 
be  determined  with  reference  to  the  request  of  these  parties  to  be  upon  the  register, 
and  that  he  was  quite  prepared,  whenever  the  proper  time  arrived,  to  maintain  that 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  Bye-laws,  and  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Council 
had  acted  quite  rightly  in  the  matter,  but  he  was  most  anxious,  as  the  rights  of  500  or 
600  persons  were  involved,  that  this  question  should  be  decided  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  and  so  as  to  give  them  the  most  complete  opportunity  of  taking  the  opinion, 
if  necessary,  of  a  Court  of  ErrcHr — ^an  object  which  he  did  not  consider  could  be 
secured  under  the  present  proceeding. 

Some  conversation  ensued  between  Lord  Campbell,  the  Attorney-General,  and 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  with  regard  to  the  objection  taken,  the  affidavit  of  the  Registrar, 
and  the  right  of  the  parties  to  be  on  the  register. 
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Sir  FUzroy  Kelly  said  that  his  argument  applied  chiefly  to  the  register  of  Fharma- 
ceatical  Chemists,  which  he  considered  to  stand  upon  a  different  footing  from  the 
register  of  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Attorney- General  stated  that  such  a  register  had  been  kept,  and  proceeded  to 
observe  that  if  any  mode  could  be  xminted  oat  by  which  the  right  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned to  be  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  could  be  tried  in  such  a  shape 
that  the  opinion  of  a  Court  of  Error  could  be  taken,  he  would  be  satisfied;  but  that 
this  could  not  be  done  in  the  manner  now  proposed. 

Sir  Fitzrcy  Kelly  suggested  that  the  question  might  be  raised  if  the  Rule  were 
made  absolute,  and  the  return  to  be  made  by  the  Kegistrar  were  traversed. 

The  Attorney- Getieral  objected,  that  the  parties  concerned,  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  upon  their  rights — ^that  he  had  receiTod  no  instructions 
on  their  behalf,  and  had  no  authority  to  assent  to  any  course  which  would  bind 
them. 

Lord  Campbell  assented  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  inconvenient  mode  of  trying 
the  rights  of  individuals. 

The  Attorney-General  observed,  that  the  practical  result  of  a  decision  that  the 
return  was  incorrect,  would  be  that  the  persons  decided  to  be  improperly  registered, 
would  have  their  names  struck  off,  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  in  reply  to  questions  from  Lord  Campbell,  stated  that  his  argu- 
ment was,  that  the  Act  imposed  a  duty  upon  the  Kegistrar,  in  which  the  public  had 
the  deepest  interest  to  keep  a  correct  register  of  persons  entitled  publicly  to  call 
themselves  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  the  object  of  the  mandamus  was  to  com- 
pel the  performance  of  this  duty,  as  otherwise,  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  a 
dead  letter,  there 'being,  in  his  opinion,  no  other  course. 

TTie  Attorney-General  observed,  that  the  Begistrar  was  merely  a  ministerial 
officer,  the  right  to  determine  who  were  entitled  to  be  registered  being  vested  in 
other  persons,  who  had  declared  that  the  parties  in  question  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
the  list — which  had  been  done.  The  Council  had  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  the 
roister ;  but  when  they  had  declared  a  person  elected  a  Member,  and  eligible  to  be 
put  upon  the  list,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to  register  his  name. 

Mr,  Justice  Coleridge  asked  whether,  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  Act,  any 
persons  could  be  registered  without  having  passed  an  examination. 

The  Attorney-General  contended,  that  the  Council  possessed  a  power  to  that  effect, 
but  this  was  the  question  disputed.  He  should  contend  that  the  Act  was  merely 
directory,  and  was  not  intended  to  do  away  with  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Charter  and  Bye-laws,  but  that  the  Council  were  legally  justified  in  doing  what  they 
had  done. 

Sir  Fitzroy  KeUy,  in  reply  to  Lord  Campbell,  suggested  that  a  case  containing  a 
statement  of  facts  might  be  agreed  upon  to  form  foundation  for  an  argument  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  Court  might  be  taken. 

The  Attorney-General  submitted  that  a  special  case  had  no  application  to  the 
circumstances  in  question,  and  that  a  return  to  the  rule  would  be  a  less  objectionable 
course  than  that  proposed  by  his  learned  friend. 

Lord  Campbell  agreed  that  there  must  be  a  formal  proceeding. 

After  some  further  discussion,  chiefly  of  a  technicid  character,  the  Rule  was  made 
absolute. 


RSVIEW. 


Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.     By  Jonathan  Pbreira, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  &  L.S.    Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    Vol  2.  Part  11. 

We  have  already  announced  the  completion  of  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Pereira's 
work,  the  last  part  of  which  we  have  now  to  notice.  This  part  appears  under  less 
favourable  circumstances  than  did  those  which  preceded  it,  a  portion  of  the  matter 
having  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state  at  the  death  of  the  author  ;  yet  it  comprises 
all  that  the  autlior  had  added  from  time  to  time,  in  notes  and  memorandums,  together 
with  his  latest  finished  contributions.  The  work,  in  its  present  form,  therefore, 
having  received  the  last,  although  not  the  final,  touches  from  the  pen  of  him  whose 
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reputation  it  will  hand  down  to  future  generations,  has  an  especial  interest  from  this 
circumstance. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  from  the  perusal  of  the  previous  parts  of  the  work,  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  in  this  edition,  has  been  somewhat  altered  from  that 
previously  adopted,  and  that  new  matter  has  been  added,  which  occupies  about 
400  pages.  The  work  now  comprises  notices  of  most  of  the  medicinal  substances 
in  use  in  the  civilized  world,  and  is  justly  styled  an  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Materia 
Medica." 

In  the  part  before  us,  the  '*  Tabular  View  of  the  History  and  Literature  of  the 
Materia  Medica,*'  has  been  considerably  enlarged.  It  occupies  thirty-one  pages, 
and  forms  a  most  useful  catalogue  of  the  literature  of  Pharmacy  in  all  countries. 

The  article  on  CinchoDa  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  author  for  several 
months  immediately  previous  to  his  decease,  and  tras  the  last  part  of  the  work 
which  he  saw  printed.  It  extends  over  seventy-five  pages,  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  wood-cuts,  and,  as  a  pharmacological  memoir,  possesses  a  value  and  interest 
which  cannot  be  easily  overrated. 

The  author  commences  the  notice  by  a  botanical  description  of  the  fourteen  species 
of  Cinchona,  whose  barks,  it  would  appear,  are  more  or  less  objects  of  trade.  Seven 
other  species  are  enumerated,  which  are  not  known  to  yield  any  of  the  Cinchona 
barks  of  commerce.  An  account  of  the  bark-peeling  follows,  and  then  a  general 
description  of  the  structure  of  cinchona  bark,  preceded  by  a  brief  enumeration  of 
the  cryptogamic  plants  found  upon  it,  as  examined  by  "E^e  and  Zenker.  The  de- 
scription of  the  structure  of  the  barks  is  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  from  original 
drawings,  made,  some  of  them  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  under  the  author's  im- 
mediate inspection. 

These  cuts  are  beautifully  executed,  and  some  of  them  serve  to  indicate  the 
peculiar  speckled  appearance  observed  in  the  liber  of  many  of  the  barks, — a  sub- 
ject which  the  author  had  been  for  some  time  investigating,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  white  spots  causing  the  appearance  referred  to,  consisted  of  the 
alkaloids,  or  some  eombination  of  them,  in  their  native  tissues. 

The  investigation,  as  far  as  it  had  been  carried  at  the  time  the  article  was  written, 
is  thus  alluded  to  :  — 

"  Seat  of  the  Active  Principles,'*-'!  have  repeatedly  submitted  sections  of  Cinchona 
barks  to  microscopic  examination,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  seat  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  alkaloids  in  their  native  tissues.  The  liber  of  many  barks  presents, 
even  to  the  naked  eye,  a  speckled  appearance,  owing  to  the  presence  of  minute  white 
spots.  When  we  examine  these  spots  by  a  low  magnifying  power,  they  are  seen  to 
be  cells  filled  with  a  white  solid  substance.  If  we  use  the  compound  microscope, 
with  an  object  glass  of  two  inches  focal  length,  the  inner  surface  of  the  liber  pre- 
sents an  amygdaloid  appearance,  owing  to  the  presence  of  ovoid  cells  filled  with  a 
white  substance,  and  imbedded  in  the  yellowish  brown  tissue  of  the  bark.  Some- 
times these  cells  are  rectangular.  Longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  the  bark 
show  that  these  white  masses  are  confined  to  the  liber,  and  chiefly  to  its  inner 
portion.  In  one  specimen  I  discovered  a  thin  layer  of  the  white  matter  between  the 
liber  and  the  mesophlceum.  These  white  masses  I  have  met  with  more  abundantly 
in  the  Cinchonine  barks.  When  the  white  substance  is  submitted  to  high  magnifying 
power,  it  appears  like  a  crumbling  mass,  without  presenting  any  distinct  crystalline 
form.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  also  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  solution  by  evaporation  crystallizes.  In  alcohol,  ether,  and  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  it  is  only  slightly  soluble.  It  is  probable,  I  tliuik,  that  this  white  matter 
consists  chiefly  of  some  compound  of  the  ^kaloids  of  the  bark." 

In  describing  the  various  kinds  of  Cinchona  barks,  the  author  has  adopted  a 
geographical  arrangement,  "  commencing,"  as  he  says, "  with  the  more  valuable 
barks  of  the  southern  Cinchona  district  (Bolivia),  and,  proceeding  northerly, 
finishing  with  the  less  valuable  barks  of  the  most  northern  Cinchona  district  (New 
Granada)."  . 

The.  whole  notice  is  full  of  valuable  information. 

From  near  the  end  of  the  article  on  Cinchona,  the  revision  of  the  work  became  the 
duty  of  the  editors,  Drs.  A.  S.  Taylor  and  G.  O.  Rees,  who  were  appointed  after  the 
death  of  the  author.    The  difficulty  of  the  task  of  completing  the  work  of  an 
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author  so  laborious  and  painstaking',  and  so  well  rersed  on  aQ  points  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject,  will  be  readily  conceded.  We  think  the  editors 
have  acted  judiciously  in  retaining  as  much  as  possible  of  the  prerious  edition  in 
an  unalter^  state.  Some  changes  and  additions,  however,  were  necessary,  and 
wherever  new  matter  has  been  introduced  it  is  dearly  indicated  by  being  placed 
within  brackets.  Several  of  the  notes  thus  introduced  are  judieious  and  valuable; 
we  observe  such  under  the  head  Frussic  Add,  and  in  several  places  in  the  account 
of  Opium,  and  dsewhere.  In  other  instances,  we  have  found  less  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  careful  revision  of  the  matter.  Upon  several  subjects,  the  late  Dr. 
Pereira  wrote  daborate  articles  which  he  published  at  the  tune,  instead  of  reserving 
the  announcement  of  his  investigations  for  future  editicma  of  his  great  work. 
These  notices  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  and 
with  such  materials  before  them,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editors  have  in 
some  instances  neglected  to  bring  forward  the  more  recent  infOTmation  they 
contain,  satisfying  &emselves  with  the  insertion  of  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
in  which  it  is  stated,  *<  We  subjoin  a  list  of  some  papers  published  by  the  author  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  since  the  previous  edition  of  this  woi^  They  will  be 
found  to  contain  many  subjects  of  interest  in  addition  to  those  noticed  in  these 
volumes."    This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  fifteen  artides  on  various  suljects. 

In  illustration  of  the  omissions  we  complain  of,  we  may  refer  to  tiie  artide  on 
Amyodahu  commttnisj  where  it  is  stated  that  three  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Almond 
are  known  in  commerce,  whereas  in  a  paper  published  by  the  author  in  1846,  six 
varieties  are  described  and  figured. 

More  important  omissions  occur  in  the  notice  of  Balsam  of  Peru,  respecting 
which,  new  and  valuable  information  was  brought  forward  by  Dr*  Pereira,  in  1850. 
This,  however,  has  been  very  sparingly,  and  not  very  correctly,  used  by  the 
editors.  We  are  told  that  the  plant  yidding  the  balsam  grows  in  Pern,  New 
Grenada,  Cdumbia,  and  Mexico;  whereas  tibe  author,  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  vol.  x.,  p.  285,  states  that  the  balsam  is  ^  exclusively  the  produce  of  the 
Balsam  Coast,  which  extends  from  the  Acajutla  to  the  Port  Libertad,  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  Central  America." 

We  are  further  informed,  on  the  authority  of  one  M.  Victor  le  Nouvel,  that 
'*  Peruvian  Balsam  always  contains  a  good  deal  of  water,  sometimes  as  much  as 
sixty  per  cent.,"  a  statement  so  improbable,  that  we  are  surprised  to  see  it  repeated 
without  comment. 

White  Balsam  of  Peru  is  briefly  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Guibourt,  to  be 
Solid  Balsam  of  liquidambar,  while  not  the  least  allusion  is  made  to  the  White 
Balsam  of  Sonsonat^  which  is  derived  from  the  seeds  of  the  tree  afibrding  the 
so-called  Black  Balsam  of  Peru. 

Moreover,  no  mention  is  made  of  Balsamito,  which  is  prepared  from  the  san^e 
tree  as  the  Peruvian  and  White  Balsams,  all  of  which  are  described  in  the  paper 
already  referred  to. 

The  promptitude  with  which  the  volume  before  us  was  completed,  deserves  com- 
mendation, but  we  observe  a  little  indication  of  hasty  revision  in  several  places. 
Thus,  in  the  notice  of  extract  of  Colocynth,  no  remark  is  made  on  the  great 
difTerence  in  the  products  obtained  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  processes,  the 
statement  of  properties  and  dose  bdng  made  to  aj^ly  equally  to  both.  In  the 
account  of  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds,  the  notes  which  have  been  added,  tend  rather  to 
confuse  tiian  to  enlighten  the  reader,  and  do  not,  as  we  conceive,  correctly  represent 
the  efiects  of  the  oil  when  deprived  of  hydrocyanic  add. 

The  editorial  remark,  introduced  in  the  notice  of  Spiritus  Carui,  at  page  1691,  that 
**  the  simple  solution  of  the  oil,  as  recommended  by  the  London  College,  is  by  far  the 
best  mode  of  preparing  this  and  the  other  spirits  of  the  Pharmacopeeia,"  seems  to 
indicate  a  want  of  practical  knowledge  and  judgment  in  Pharmaceutical  operations. 
We  think  Dr.  Pereira  would  have  said  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  essential 
oils  in  an  unadulterated  state,  and  their  great  tendency,  even  if  genuine,  to  become 
oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air,  render  the  simple  solution  of  the  oils,  without 
distillation,  by  far  the  worst  mode  of  preparing  the  spirits  of  the  Pharmaoopcda. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  from  the  editors  that  vigilant 
watching  of  the  drug  market,  by  means  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  was  enabled 
to  get  the  earUest  intimation  cf  any  alteration  that  might  occur  in  the  importation 
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or  commerce  of  drugs.  It  was  this  practical  knowledge,  constantly  renewed  by 
intercourse  with  merchants  and  dealers,  which  so  eminently  qualified  him  as  a 
writer  of  the  natural  history  of  drugs.  Without  it  he  could  not  have  kept  pace  aa 
he  did  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  or  have  represented  so  faithfully  the 
commercial  changes  wMdi  are  constantly  occurring,  in  reference  to  the  numerous 
subjects  comprised  in  his  great  work.  We  have  been  reminded  of  the  cessation  of 
the  accustomed  yigilance  in  these  respects,  on  referring  to  the  article  on  Senna.  The 
statement  that  Alexandrian  Senna  is  '^  mixed  cdwajfs  with  the  leaves  of  Cynanchum 
Argelj**  although  correct  at  the  date  of  the  former  edition,  is  not  so  at  the  present 
time;  for  since  attention  has  been  directed  to  it  in  the  drug  market,  this  adulteration 
has  become  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  We  have  recently  examined  several 
bales  of  Alexandrian  Senna,  in  some  of  which  none  of  the  Cyncmchum  Argel  was 
found;  and  in  the  others  it  was  difficult  to  collect  enough  for  a  specimen. 

We  find  also,  on  referring  to  the  account  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  quinidine  among  the  substances  used  for  adulterating  the  quinine 
of  commerce ;  yet  this  is  almost  the  only  adulteration  met  with,  at  the  present  time, 
in  that  artide. 

A  note  at  page  1720,  and  similar  notes  in  other  places,  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  editors  had  forgotten  the  title  and  purport  of  the  work  they  were  editing. 
They  say,  "Although  Opoponax  no  longer  finds  :i  place  in  any  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  retain  the  description  given  by  the  author ;  as, 
judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  it  will  probably  be  restored  to  the  Materia 
Medica  in  a  future  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.'*  It  might  be  inferred  from  this 
that  Dr.  Pereira's  work  was  intended  to  comprise  only  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeias,  instead  of  including,  as  the  title-page  represents,  "  notices 
of  most  of  the  medicinal  substances  in  use  in  the  civilized  world,  and  forming  an 
Encychpatdia  of  Materia  Medica" 

We  must  also  advert  to  what  appears  to  be  a  deviation  from  the  principle  an- 
nounced by  the  editors  in  their  preface  as  that  by  which  they  were  guided  in  the 
introduction  of  new  matter.  They  say  that  "  they  have  in  no  case  interfered  with 
the  views  of  the  author."  Yet  in  an  editorial  note  appended  to  the  notice  of  gelatine, 
at  page  2232,  it  is  stated :  "  Much  absurd  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
gelatine  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  o,  product  or  educt  of  the  tissues.  It  is  an 
educt  of  the  swimming  bladder  of  the  sturgeon,  and  is  properly  described  by  the 
author  (infra)  as  a  eonsHtuent  forming  from  86  to  93  per  cent,  of  isinglass.  If  an 
educt  of  the  air-bladder  of  the  sturgeon,  it  must  be  equally  an  educt  of  the  skin  of 
young  animals,  as  of  the  calf,  t.  e.,  it  exists  in  the  skin  as  such,  and  is  not  produced 
from  it  by  the  action  of  boiling  water,  any  more  than  starch  is  produceii  from  grain 
by  a  similar  process."  Now  it  is  well  known  that,  in  common  with  other  high 
authorities  upon  this  subject^  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  maintained  that  gelatine  is  a 
product  and  not  an  educt  of  the  tissues  ;  and  we  presume  the  discussion  referred  to 
in  the  above  quotation  was  one  in  which  he  was  opposed  to  one  of  the  editors  on  this 
point.  Little  could  he  then  have  imagined  that  within  so  short  a  time  his  own 
book  would  be  made  the  medium  for  designating  his  strongly  advocated  views  as 
untenable  and  absurd.  We  hope  to  find  this  objectionable  note  omitted  in  the 
next  edition,  being  uncalled  for  and  inappropriate.  The  article  headed  ^*  Para 
Isinglass"  is  also,  we  think,  misplaced  in  this  work.  The  title  is  obviously  wrong, 
the  substance  referred  to  having  no  claim  to  be  called  isinglass,  of  which  it  possesses 
none  of  the  properties.  A  brief  allusion  to  it  as  a  substance  imported  more  as  a 
curiosity  than  with  any  view  to  commerce,  would  have  been  sufficient. 

While  thus  noticing  a  few  imperfections  which  have  occurred  to  us  on  perusing 
the  concluding  part  of  the  third  edition  of  The  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  we  have 
nothing  to  retract  from  what  we  have  stated  on  former  occasions,  namely,  that  the 
work  is  unrivalled  either  in  this  country  or  in  any  other,  and  that  it  will  for  many 
years  continue  to  be  the  standard  book  of  reference  for  Pharmaceutists,  as  well  as 
Medical  Practitioners.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  editors  has 
resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,— its  comprehensive  character,  and  the 
high  standturd  of  excellence  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  its  author.  There  was 
but  one  man  who  could  have  finished  the  work  as  it  was  begun,  and  he  has  been  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  leaving  this  great  contribution  to  pharmacological 
knowledge  as  a  memorial  of  his  talents  and  industry. 
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.The  Litekart  and  ScisNTinc  Register  and  Alvaraok  fob  1854.  By  J.  W.  G. 
Gdtch,  :M.B.C.S.L.,  F.L.S.,  &c.    London  :  Bogae,  86,  Fleet  Street. 

We  have  mnch  pleasaie  in  noticing  this  Annual  Pocket  Book,  irhicfa,  as  usual,  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  nsefnl  information.  The  article  on  Astronomy  contains  a  Table 
of  the  various  Planets,  including  those  recently  discoyered.  In  that  portion  deroted  to 
Ohemistrjr,  there  is  a  copious  table  of  specific  gravities  bjr  Herapath  of  Bristol 

A  3£AircTAL  OF  Pharmacy  for  the  Student  of  Vbterinart  Medicine;  con- 
taining the  Substances  employed  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  Cottege^  with  an  attempt  at 
their  classification,  and  the  Pharmacopena  rf  the  InstUniion.  By  W.  J.  T.  Morton, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  College,  &c.  &c.  Fifth  Edition. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans,  Paternoster  Bow.     1854. 

The  Half-Yearlt   Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences.     Edited  by  W.   H. 

Hanking,  M.D^  Cantab  ;  and  C.  D.  Radcliffe,  M.D.,  Lond.,  L.R.C.P.    Vol. 

XVIII.  July— jDecember.  1853.  London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street, 
•     Soho ;  Edinburgh :  Machichlan  &  Co. ;  Dublin :  Fannin  &  Co. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  General  Index  to  the  12  (or  13)  Volumes  "of  this  Journal.— -We 
announced  last  May,  the  intention  of  preparing  a  General  Index  f(^  the  first  twelve 
volumes  of  this  Journal,  as  soon  as  500  names  should  have  been  received  as  sub- 
scribers. Mr.  WooUey  informs  us  that  several  Members  in  Manchester  desire  to 
subscribe,  and  twenty  names  have  been  furnished.  We  have  received  a  few  names 
from  other  quarters,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  setting  up  the 
type.  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  have  the  Index,  are  requested  to  commu- 
nicate their  intention  to  the  Publisher  without  delay. 

Mr.  Duckett  (Brentford)  was  answered  by  post,  but  the  letter  has  come  back. 

J.  E.  T.  (Leicester). — See  our  last  number,  page  324. 

M.P,S.  (Leed9>— (1).  Elements  of  Botany,  or  The  Vegetable  Kingdom,  by  Lindley.— 
(2).  Microscopes  for  ordinary  purposes  may  be  had  for  about  four  guineas; 
Powell's  or  Smith  and  Beck's  high  power  microscopes,  range  from  twenty  to  fifty 
guineas.— (3).  Morton's  Manual  of  Pharmacy,  published  by  Longman. W4.)  Br 
GoX^m^BirdL^  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  \    /        • 

A,  X.  (Spilsby).— (1).  Confectio  amygdalae  if  made  dry  will  keep  for  several 
weeks.  If  mixed  with  water,  it  soon  spoils.— (2).  Acid  sulph.  aromat.,  see  the 
Edinburgh  or  Dublm  Pharmacopoeia.— (3).  The  question  has  not  been  settled. 

A  Student  (Southampton).- (1.)  lindley's  School  Botany,  5».  6rf.— (2).  Not  exacUr 
—(3).  By  passing  the  examination  creditably. 

G.  M.  C.  (Seaford).— Chloride  of  sodium  if  absolutely  pure,  is  not  deliquescent. 
It  usually  contains  a  trace  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  &c.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
wash  it,  as  the  water  dissolves  the  deliquescent  salts,  and  being  poured  off  quickly 
the  chloride  of  sodium  is  left.  i        ^ » 

A,  P.  5.  (Great  Yarmouth).— See  Mr.  Calvert's  paper,  page  356  of  this  number. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  accurate  test  for  the  nutritive  ptoperties  of  Cod-liver  Oil. 

J.  H,  (Taunton).— We  doubt  the  fact. 

-^jpAa.— The  ingredients  will  not  mix  unless  the  creosote  be  suspended  by  mucilage. 

Mr,  Dircks^-^Vfe  received  the  specification  too  late  for  publication  this  month. 

A,  Z. — Not  that  we  are  aware  of. 

A  Chemist—We  presume  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  vessel,  such  as 
described,  made  to  order.    We  have  never  seen  them  kept  ready  made. 

Instructions  from  Memliers  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Chdrchill, 
Pnnces  Street.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langhara  Place. 
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,  THE  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETT. 

The  letter  of  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Collette,  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  the  present  month,  contains  a  proposition  which  appears  so  fair 
and  plausible,  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  explanation,  some  of  our  readers  might 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  declining  it.  When  a  difference  exists 
between  two  parties,  the  manly  and  straightforward  method  of  proceeding,  and 
that  which  is  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  speedy  and  amicable  conclusion,  con- 
^  sists  in  submitting  the  facts  of  the  case  to  a  competent  tribunal,  and  abiding  the 

result.  When  this  can  be  effected  by  arbitration,  much  expense  and  delay  may- 
be saved ;  but  when  no  tribunal  except  a  court  of  law  can  settle  the  dispute,  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  fair  and  judicious  plan  to  reduce  the  question  at 
issue  to  the  smallest  possible  compass,  with  a  view  of  simplifying  it  and  divesting 
it  of  those  intricacies  which  are  calculated  to  confuse  the  mind  and  mislead  the 
judgment. 

Such  is  the  avowed  object  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  a  special  case 
for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Council 
to  accede  to  this  proposition  would  be  liable  to  misconstruction  if  the  grounds 
of  such  refusal  were  not  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Council  act  as  the  representatives  of  the  Society  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  defend  the  Society  against  an  attack, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  deprive  it  of  nearly  a  third  of  its  Members.  Each  of 
the  parties  whose  Membership  is  disputed  has  a  separate  and  individual  right  to 
be  heard  in  his  defence,  and  tne  Council  have  no  nght  to  bind  these  parties  by 
a  decision  on  a  special  case,  in  the  preparation  of  which  they  had  no  share,  and 
of  which  they  are  not  cognisant.  Secondly,  the  Council  make  their  stand  upon 
the  fact  that  no  special  case  is  necessary,  that  the  proceedings  against  the  Society 
are  uncalled  for,  and  cannot  by  possibility  tend  to  any  good  result. 

The  Bye-laws  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  attack,  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  right  and  proper,  conducive  to  the  purposes  for  which 
fig  the  Pharmacy  Act  was  passed,  calculated  to  promote  its  objects,  injurious 
neither  to  the  public  at  large  nor  to  any  class  or  the  community,  a  violation  of 
no  right  or  privilege,  and  an  infraction  of  no  provision  of  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. We  are  told  on  high  authority,  that  "  sm  is  not  imputed  where  there  is 
no  law,"  and  as  the  Pharmacy  Act  neither  enacts  nor  prohibits  in  express 
terms  the  provisions  contained  in  the  disputed  Bye-laws,  the  question  at  issue 
can  only  be  settled  by  reference  to  the  context,  and  by  a  due  consideration  of 
the  general  scope  and  objects  of  the  Act,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Charter 
and  the  Bye-laws  of  185 1 .  The  Act  does  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Society,  which  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  who  are  em- 
powered to  make  Bye-laws,  subject  to  confirmation  and  approval  by  the 
Members  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Members  of  the  Society,  who 
are  the  parties  chiefly  interested,  have  approved  and  confirmed  the  Bye-laws. 
They  are  satisfied  and  desirous  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  The  Secretary 
of  State  is  satisfied,  and  has  expressed  his  approval.    His  predecessor,  to  whom 
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the  draft  of  the  Bye-laws  of  jSTovember,  1852,  had  been  previously  submitted, 
also  expreased  his  ap|)roYal,  and  intimated  that  he  was  ready  to  oonfirm  them 
as  soon  a§  ifcey  had  been  approved  und  oonfinned  by  a  Special  General 
Meeting.  The  change  in  the  Ministry  occurred  about  this  time,  and  Lord 
Falmerston,  who  came  into  office,  p^f^nmed  that  which  Mr.  Walpole  had 
expressed  his  readiness  to  do. 

The  Cound3  therefore  maintain,  that  tiie  proceedings  asainst  the  Society  are 
factious,  vexatious,  and  tending  to  no  good'  result.  Their  policy  is  strictly 
defensive ;  they  neither  give  any  assistance  to  their  opponent  m  preparing  his 
case,  oar  cBn  iihey  accede  to  a  proposition  which  would  have  the  effect  of  tying 
their  hands  without  binding  other  parties. 

In  drawing  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  care  was  taken  so  to  frame  the  penal  clauses 
that  the  Act  could  not  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  gratification  of  personal 
maliGe  or  jealousy*  With  this  view,  it  was  enacted  that  the  penalties  under 
the  Act  should  be  recovered  by  the  Registrar  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  Council.  This  principle  in  jurisprudence  is  gfdning  ground,  and  it  is 
obvioos  that  the  ends  of  justice  are  promoted  by  entrusting  to  a  public  prose- 
cutor the  duty  of  taking  proceedings,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  who  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  various  passions  or  prejudices 
rather  than  the  broad  principle  of  justice. 

That  the  intention  above  stated  has  to  some  extent  been  successfully  carried 
out,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  the  lawyers  are  puzzled,  and  it  has  been  found 
extremely  difficult  to  £rame  and  contrive  a  course  of  proceeding  by  which  an 
individual  in  opposition  to  the  Council,  the  entire  body  of  Members,  and  two 
Secretaries  of  State,  can  resist  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Society.  The  parties 
entrusted  by  the  Legislature  with  the  duty  of  taking  proceedings  under  the  Act, 
being  satisfied  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Bye-laws,  and  feeling  persuaded  that 
they  are  performing  their  duty  in  resisting  what  they  believe  to  be  a  factious 
*  and  vexatious  opposition,  a  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
a|!;gressor  is  requisite  to  invent  a  means  of  firustrating  the  intended  operation 
of  the  Act. 

The  Solicitors,  on  hoik  mdes^  have  exerted  themselves  to  promote  an  amicable 
arruigemeot,  and  thus  to  save  their  clients  from  the  heavjr  expenses  and  annoy- 
ance which  must  inevitably  result  from  protracted  Etigation.  They  see  clearly 
that  neither  party  can  be  benefited  by  these  proceedings,  that  public  justice 
does  not  require  their  continuance,  and  that  litigation,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  a  wanton  waste  of  money,  and  an  unjustifiable  disturbance  of  the 
harmony  of  a  valuable  Society. 

The  Council  have  also  acted  with  much  forbearance.  For  a  long  time  they 
forbore  to  notice  the  hostility  and  abusive  language  of  their  assailant,  and  when 
the  motion  for  his  es^ulsion  from  the  Society  was  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  nega- 
tived. The  notiice  of  this  motion  had  been  urged  by  him  as  a  |)retext  in  justi- 
fication of  his  legal  proceedings,  which  he  s^  were  necessary  ^^  in  self-defence.*' 
No  such  pretext  now  exists ;  the  Council,  in  thdr  desire  for  a  restoration  of 
peace  and  harmony,  have  dismissed  from  their  minds  all  personal  considerations, 
and  confined  th^  attention  to  the  strictly  defensive  means  of  warding  off  a 
threatened  injury  to  the  Sodety. 

There  is  only  one  individual  whom  nothing  but  the  '^  pound  of  flesh ""  will 
satisfy,  and  upon  whom  all  effisrts  to  conciliate  have  no  effect.  When  we  see 
the  peace  of  Europe  distnrbed  by  the  obstinacy  and  rapacity  of  one  man,  the 
motive  is  transparent — he  has  an  end  to  gun — namely,  the  extension  of  his 
territory.  But  with  what  object  a  Member  of  a  Society  persists  in  an  aggression 
from  which  he  can  himself  gain  nothing — unless  it  be  an  unenviable^ind  of 
notoriety — the  tendency  of  which  is  destructive  to  the  Society  and  subversive  of 
harmony  and  order,  \a  a  mystery  which  can  only  be  unravelled  by  persons  who 
have  studied  the  dark  side  of  human  nature.    It  is  cirrently  reported  that  he 
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ioteDdfl  to  file  a  Bill  m  Chaaeery,  and  that  he  has  declared  his  determination 
not  to  leave  a  stone  unturned  until  he  has  broken  up  the  Society.  We  do  not 
assert  as  a  &et  that  the  rumour  is  well  founded,  but  mention  it  in  order  to  give 
the  party  concerned  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  it  if  erroneous. 

Smce  the  above  was  in  type,  the  writ  of  mandamus  has  beea  served  on  the 
Begistrar. 


THE  DIPLOMA  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  risk  of  being  chared  with  repeating  a  thrice-told  tale,  we  are  obliged 
occasionally  to  revert  to  circumstances  with  which  many  of  our  readers  are 
ikmiliar,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  memories  of  some,  and  correcting 
erroneous  impressions  entertained  or  promulgated  by  others.  It  may  appear 
scarcely  necessary  to  recapitulate  or  more  mmutely  explain  the  nature  aud 
value  of  the  Certificate  of  Membership  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Diploma,  but  we  have  lately  observed  that  a  confusion 
exists  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  Members  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  we 
think  the  present  a  suitable  time  for  adverting  to  it,  as  one  of  the  recently 
established  Bye-laws,  which  is  about  to  come  in  force,  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  a  tangible  distinction  between  the  Diploma  properly  so  called,  and  the 
document  which,  although  sometimes  called  by  that  name,  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  a  Certificate  of  Membership. 

The  ori^n  of  this  Certificate  is  mentioned  in  the  early  numbers  of  this  Journal 
(September  and  December,  1841,  voL  i.,  pages  84  and  264).  It  was  stated,  in 
T&piy  to  the  "  inquiries  and  objections  "  of  those  who  were  invited  to  join  the 
Society  at  the  time  of  its  commencement  (voL  i.,  p.  83),  that  they  Would  enjoy 
the  *^  honour  and  distinction''  of  establishing  a  svstem  of  education  and  govern- 
ment which  would  ultinoately  raise  their  pro&ssional  character,  and  on  the 
principle  that  retrospective  legislation  in  ^uch  cases  would  be  unjust,  all  persons 
at  that  time  in  business  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  advantage  by  joining 
the  Society.  This,  it  was  asserted,  would,  in  process  of  time,  confer  a  status  and 
character  on  the  parties  concerned,  and  would  thus  indirectly  promote  their 
success  in  business.  But  it  was  urged  in  reply  (page  84),  that,  in  order  to 
establish  the  requisite  distinction  between  the  promoters  of  this  improved  system 
and  other  persons,  an  engraved  Certificate  oi  Membership  should  be  given  to 
each  Member  to  identify  him  with  the  Society.  A  suggestion  to  this  effect 
having  been  made  by  many  Chemists  who  were  commumcated  with,  it  was  duly 
considered  bv  the  Council,  and  the  result  was  the  execution  of  the  engravea 
Certificate  of  Maoabership,  erroneously  termed  a  Diploma.  We  say  erroneously, 
because  it  was  premature  at  that  tune  to  attribute  to  it  a  value  and  signification 
which  it  was  mtended  prospectively  to  denote,  but  whidi  it  did  not  then 
represent.  Care  was  taken  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  then  value  of  the  docu- 
ment consisted  In  the  distinction  which  it  created  between  two  classes  of  persons, 
namely,  those  respectable  and  established  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  had 
united  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  status  and  qualifications  of  their  body, 
and  those  who  were  indifferent,  careless,  and  contented  with  mediocrity. 
Members  were  advised  not  to  parade  their  Certificates  ostentatiously,  or  to  use 
them  for  purposes  of  pufiing,  but  to  consider  them  as  nothing  more  than  a  badge 
of  Membership  in  a  bocie^  designed  prospectivehj  to  accomplish  an  important 
reform.    In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  its  liability  to  abuse,  we  are 

Persuaded  that  the  adoption  of  this  Certificate  of  Membership  had  a  good  effect, 
t  established  a  kind  of  freemasonry  among  the  Members,  often  enabling  them, 
when  travelling  at  a  distance  from  home,  to  recognize  each  other ;  it  became  an 
object  of  desire,  and  a  bond  of  union ;  as  one  of  the  Bye-laws  provided  that  the 
Certificate  should  be  retained  only  during  Membership,  tiie  reluctance  to 
relinquish  it  tended  to  keep  the  Members  together,  although  there  were  some 
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who  did  not  scrtmle  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  then  existing  doubt  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Council  to  enforce  the  Bye-law. 

In  each  successive  year  from  1841  to  the  present  time,  the  value  of  the  Certi- 
ficate of  Membership  has  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  Society,  and  this 
Certificate  is  gradually  becoming  what  it  was  prematurely  designated  in  the 
first  instance — a  Diploma.  The  Bye-law  which  is  about  to  confer  upon  it  this 
character,  is  that  which  provides  that  the  Certificates  of  Membership  of  those 
who  are  admitted  according  to  the  terms  of  the  10th  clause  of  the  Act — that  is 
to  say,  who  pass  the  examination  and  pay  the  fees  as  life  Members — shall  be 
stamped  with  the  common  seal  of  the  Society.  A  press  for  this  purpose  has 
been  obtained  by  the  Council,  and  in  future  this,  will  create  a  distinction 
between  the  positive  qualification  proved  by  passing  the  examination,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  stamped  Certificate  or  Diploma,  and  the  implied  qualification  pos- 
sessed by  the  original  Members  indicating  their  standing  m  the  business  before 
the  passmg  of  the  Act,  and  represented  by  the  Certificate  of  Membership,  which 
is  not  stamped,  and  which  is  not  a  Diploma. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  perversion  of  facts  to  disparage  the  original  Members 
of  the  Society  on  this  account.  They  acquired  their  locus  standi  m  the  business 
before  the  examination  was  instituted.  But  for  their  early  exertions  and 
support  the  Society  would  not  have  existed,  and  the  dates  of  their  Certificates 
of  Membership  afford  evidence  of  the  priority  of  their  standing.  They  have 
done  more  than  the  law  required  in  forming  the  Society  and  introducing  a 
system  of  education  for  their  apprentices  and  successors.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  hundreds  elected  under  the  Bye-laws  of  November,  1852,  all  the 
unexamined  Members  were  in  business  on  their  own  account  before  February 
23,  1843,  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  Members  by  examination  were  appren- 
tices, or  even  schoolboys.  Their  position  is  similar  to  that  of  the  original 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  were  admitted  to  that  distinc- 
tion not  by  examination,  but  by  a  "due  consideration  of  their  standing  and  expe- 
rience in  the  profession  at  the  time  the  fellowship  was  instituted.  In  answer  to 
the  cavils  which  are  raised  with  regard  to  what  is  called  a  "  money  qualifica- 
tion,*' we  have  only  to  repeat  that  the  payment  of  fees  is  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  Diplomas  are  granted  by  examining  bodies.  And  if,  for  example,  a 
candidate,  having  passed  the  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
did  not  at  the  time  pay  the  fee,  his  Diploma  would  be  withheld  until  the  money 
were  forthcoming. 

The  Diploma  having  been  acquired  by  examination  and  the  payment  of  the 
fees,  is  the  property  of  the  Member  possessing  it ;  the  unstamped  Certificate  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  held  during  the  continuance  of  Membership, 
being  forfeited  in  the  event  of  the  annual  subscription  or  composition  not  being 
paid.  The  above  are  distinct  from  the  Certificates  of  examination  given  to 
candidates  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  produced  to  the  Registrar  as  his 
authority  for  placing  the  names  on  the  register.  Some  persons  contend  that 
these  Certificates  are  suflScient,  and  that  the  Diploma  is  superfluous  and  of  no 
value.  Any  candidates  who  entertain  this  opinion  may  save  the  additional 
payment  of  five  guineas,  the  fee  for  life  Membei'ship;  but  those  who  desire  to  be 
connected  with  the  Society  will  enjoy  that  privilege  and  receive  the  stamped 
Diploma  on  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  Bye-laws. 

The  original  Members  will  gradually  diminish  in  number  as  the  examined 
Members  nil  up  their  ranks,  and,  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the 
existence  of  an  unstamped  Certificate  of  Membership  will  be  a  rare  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  as  the  Certificate  will  have  become,  by  that  time,  in  almost  all 
cases,  a  Diploma.  This  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  progress  of  events  which 
has  been  contemplated  from  the  commencement,  and  which  time  and  perse- 
verance will  bring  to  maturity,  but  which  can  neither  be  expedited  nor  frus- 
trated by  the  sophistry  which  is  employed  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Certificate 
and  to  ridicule  the  Diploma.    The  seed  is  sown,  and  in  due  time  will  produce  the 
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desired  fruit,  if  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity,  but  those  restless  persons  who  have 
not  patience  to  await  th^  result  of  their  labours,  and  who  are  continually  grum- 
bling because  the  work  of  years  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  are  like 
children  who,  having  sown  seeds,  dig  them  up  every  day  to  see  how  they  grow, 
and  by  this  absurd  interference  nip  the  plant  in  the  bud. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHARIHACEUTICAL  REFORM  IN  AMERICA. 

The  proceedings  of  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
endeavour  to  raise  their  professional  character  and  status,  are  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances and  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  which  are  observable  in  this 
country.  We  find,  in  the  first  place,  very  little  disposition  in  th^  Legislature  to 
interfere  or  assist  in  the  movement.  The  public  take  little  or  no  interest  in  it. 
The  members  of  the  medical  profession  sanction  and  promote  the  proceedings^ 
but  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  conducting  them  rests  on  the  Pharmaceutists. 
HeriB  again  we  find  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  few  struggling  against  the  apathy 
of  the  many,  and  the  work  of  reform  gradually  extending  its  influence,  attract- 
ing fresh  supporters,  and  exhibiting  its  results.  The  following  extract  of  a 
^  letter,  received  last  month  from  a  correspondent  in  Philadelphia,  will  serve  to 

give  some  idea  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  and  the  obstacles  which 
I  still  remain  to  be  overcome  : — 

"  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  induce  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  body  of  persons  who  in  this  country  have  the  dispensing  of  medi- 
cines, in  the  movement  of  reform  commenced  by  the  Association.  One  of  the 
strongest  reasons  with  many  is,  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  relinquish  the  sale 
of  ^uack  medicines,  which  constitutes  with  many  an  important  item  of  their 
busmess.  Others,  who  are  qualified  by  education  and  practice  to  take  part,  turn 
the  cold  shoulder  of  indifierence ;  yet  some  of  us  feel  encouraged  to  persevere, 
hoping  that  we  shall  gather  strength  with  time  and  the  agitation  of  the  subject, 
until  it  will  be  the  interest  of  all  to  join  in  the  work. 
^  "  The  scattered  state  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body  is  another  reason  against 

i  great  progress.     It  is  difficult  to  get  many  together  except  in  large  cities  ;  and, 

I  to  give  a  national  character  to  the  Association,  its  Members  should  embrace  all 

I  sections,  and  until  the  Members  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  place  the  Asso- 

ciation in  possession  of  an  annual  income,  much  that  mere  money  can  accomplish 
cannot  be  effected.  We  have  anticipated  that  the  main  good  will  be  accom- 
plished by  local  societies,  instituted  under  the  feeling  called  out  by  the  national 
movement,  and  I  believe  that  this  will  be  one  of  its  fruits  after  a  season.  In 
Boston,  where  we  met  last  year,  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  have  a 
*  course  of  lectures  now  being  delivered,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  same 

management  would  be  carried  out  at  Cincinnati,  but  of  the  last  I  am  as  yet 
uninformed.  The  Apprenticeship  system  is  not  generallv  adopted  in  our 
Western  States ;  Druggists  and  Pharmaceutists  depend  on  Assistants,  manjr  of 
whom  go  there  from  the  Atlantic  States ;  hence  the  material  for  supporting 
Schools  of  Pharmacy  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  west  of  the  mountains  as 
in  the  eastern  cities.  Our  own  School  of  Pharmacy  has  gradually  increased  in 
numbers ;  this  session  ninety-eight  students  are  in  attendance.  Many  of  these 
— two-fifths— are  firom  places  at  a  distance,  who  come  here  either  on  an  Appren- 
ticeship of  four  years,  with  a  view  of  graduating,  or,  when  thej  have 
already  acquired  the  practical  details  at  home,  come  to  remain  during  the 
period  necessary  to  attend  two  courses  of  lectures ;  our  diploma,  although  it 
does  not  indicate  as  much  acquirement  as  European  documents  of  the  kind  do, 
is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  sought  after,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  on 
several  occasions  where  a  Pharmaceutist  was  wanted  for  service  at  the  naval 
hospitals,  the  preference  has  been  avowedly  given  to  graduates  in  Pharmacy. 
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"  The  regulation  of  all  such  matters  as  the  practice  of  medicine  and  Fbamacy 
being  vested  in  state  legislatxnres,  if  le^at^d  on  at  all,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
laws  enacted  discriminating  in  favour  of  the  better  educated ;  such  a  law  in 
New  York  City  is  totaDy  disregarded,  and  the  only  way  seems  to  be  to  jjroduce 
a  &vourable  impression  on  puMic  opinion  through  the  influence  of  Associations. 

"  Many  of  us  are  watching  your  movements  with  interest.  We  have  abeady 
derived  much  benefit  from  your  past  exertions,  and  anticipate  from  the  increased 
vitality  impressed  on  the  Society  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  yet  more  favourable 
fruits  when  you  get  through  the  difficulties  incident  to  re-organization.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  working  of  your  new  Bye-laws  should  be  impeded 
by  those  who  should  hkve  the  interest  of  the  Society  at  heart  ;*~8uch  oi^>ontioa 
is  always  un^deaaant,  e^)eciallv  when  the  parties  are  unscri^Milous  in  the  means 
they  employ.    I  trust  you  will  soon  become  settled  and  harmonious." 

The  report  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  is  encoura^ng,  as  it  shows  what  may 
be  effected  by  a  voluntary  sj^stem  of  education,  when  the  status  enjoyed  by 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  it  is  such  as  to  become  an  object  of  ambition.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Philadelphia  was  estar 
blished.  twenty  years  before  the  School  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  been  about  ten  years  in  operation.  Such  institutions  have 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  first  instance,  unless  S£u>ctioned  by 
some  legislative  enactment  or  professional  regulation,  creating  a  demand  for 
the  education  they  afford.  The  Philadelphia  College  has  surmounted  these 
difficulties,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  if  it  had  been  assisted  hy  a  legislative  enactment,  making  the  possession  of 
a  Qualification  compulsory,  its  progress  would  have  been  more  rapid  and  its  • 
influence  more  extended.  It  is  wise  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  means  at 
command  for  promoting  so  desirable  an  object  as  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  the  apathy  of  the  Legislature  and  the  lukewarraness  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Pharmaceutists  in  America,  those  who  have  em- 
barked in  the  cause  of  improvement  have  persevered,  and  are  using  every 
exertion  to  extend  the  benefits  of  reform.  They  may  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  fact  that  they  have  no  greater  evils  to  contend  agunst  than  apathy,  and 
what  is  termed  "  the  cold  shoulder,"  Hitherto  they  have  escaped  the  misfor- 
tune of  discord  and  litigation,  and  we  hope  they  will  continue  to  maintain  the 
harmony  which  at  present  prevails  among  them.  There  is  one  circumstance  which 
may  prove  a  safeguard  against  the  annoyance  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is 
suffering  in  this  country.  The  constitution  of  the  Association  of  Pharmaceu- 
tists in  America  is  founded  on  certain  principles  of  ethics  which  all  the  Mem- 
bers arc  re5[uired  to  observe.  Any  Member  who  might  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
these  principles,  by  ungentlemanly  or  factious  conduct,  would  beccMoae  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  the  Association,  and  would  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

In  a  former  number  we  quoted  a  few  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  held  at  Boston  in  August 
last  year.  We  have  recently  received  a  few  copies  of  that  Report  for  distrSbu- 
tion,  and  subjoin  another  extract,  which  we  think  likely  to  interest  our  readers, 
as  it  contains  some  statistics  and  other  information  respecting  Pharmacy  in 
Philadelphia : — 

REPORT  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

It  is  estimated  that  Philadelphia  now  contains  about  480,000  inhabitants.  The 
municipalities  into  which  it  is  divided  are,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  regarded 
as  constituting  one  city. 

1st.  Of  the  number  of  Apothecaries  and  Druggists. — There  are  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  wholesale  and  retail  drug  stores  and  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  manu- 
factories, as  shown  in  the  following  table: —  • 


BEFOKT  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELFBIA. 


¥ind  of  Stores. 

By  whom  kept. 

1   Total  Numbers. 

HembmorOrmda- 
««Mol  Collet*  of 

Xmben  of  Cottoga, 
xiorlU>.'>. 

'js:^- 

T»tia. 

PropoitSoa  to  the 

1.  BetailorPreacription 

2.  Gteoeral  wholesale) 
and  jobbing 3 

3.  Drug  broking  and? 
selling  by  packages  J 

4.  Chemical  and  Pbar-S 
maceutical    manu-  V 
factories J 

52 

20 

4 

4 

165 
28 

5 

1 

57 

274 
43 

9 

5 

1  in  1719 

80 

194 

57 

331 

1  in  1450    ' 

In  the  abore  classification  there  are  a  few  discrepancies,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
some  retailers  occasionally  do  jobbing  ;  and  soroe  rew  of  the  wholesale  stcrres  prac- 
tice extemporaneous  pharmacy  to  some  extent.  The  tmsiness  of  the  8rd  class  is  con- 
fined to  original  packages.  The  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  manafactories  pro- 
duce almost,  or  quite,  exclusively  medicinal  preparations. 

There  are,  besides  these  numerous  chemical  manufactories  which  produce  chemi- 
cals chiefly  used  in  the  arts,  eighteen  stores  established  for  the  exclusire  sale  of 
quack  medicines,  some  in  which  a  single  article  is  made  and  sold,  others  where 
seTeral  are  made,  and  a  third  class  in  which  a  regular  assortment  of  nostrums  n 
kept,  either  with  or  without  a  stock  of  regular  medicines.  There  are  also  three 
"  homoeopathic  phaTmacies,"  and  **  seven  stores  devoted  exclusively  to  the  si^  of 
herbs  and  "  eclectic"  medicines. 

2.  0/  the  Orgcmization. — ^The  only  organization  of  druggists  and  apothecaries  in 
Pennsylvania  is  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  established  March  13tb, 
1821,  and  incorporated  in  1822.  This  institution  comprises  91  resident  members, 
of  whom  37  are  gra'luates  of  its  school,  and  the  others  generally  respectable  drug- 
gists and  apothecaries,  who  were  established  in  business  before  the  College  was 
founded,  and  some  of  them  its  originators.  The  proportion  of  members  of  the  Col- 
lege and  of  graduates  not  members  engaged  in  the  different  branches  o€  the  buslBesi 
in  Philadelphia,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Description  of  Business. 

Members. 

Graduates 

not 
Members. 

Gradoates 

and 
Members. 

Number  of 

Persons  in 

Business  in 

Philadelphia 

Proportion  of 

Members  and 

Graduates  to 

whole  numbers. 

Retail  or  prescription  

General   wholesale    and^ 

iobbing S 

Drug  broking  and  selling  > 

by  package i 

Chemical  and  Pharma-? 

ceutical  manufactcMries  3 

Medical  practitioners  

Clerks  or  employ eies 

Removed  or  given  up  bu-  > 

sinesB J 

41 
22 

5 

2 

6 
5 

10 
91 

14 

7 

1 

3 

1 
8 

55 
29 

4 

5 

7 
13        , 

1 
1 

290 
84 

11 

8 

Iin5} 
1  in  3 

linS 

lin2 

34 

113                393 

lin3^ 

The  College  owns  the  hall  in  which  its  meetings  and  lectures  are  held,  which  cost 
with  the  lot  $12,000.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the 
College  and  sixteen  members  elected  annually,  are  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  its  concerns.    The  operations  of  the  Institution  may  be  enumerated  as  follawB: — 

1st*  The  School^f  Pharmiey,  in  which  there  are  three  Professors  teaching  severally 
Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  and  Pkarmaey,  to  an  average  class  in  the  last  four  years 
of  serenty-six  students,  many  of  whom  are  apprenticed  with  the  members.  The 
whole  Dumber  of  matriculants  in  the  school  since  its  coonnenoeiBeBt »  1314,  and 
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the  nnmber  of  graduates  203,  many  of  whom  are  located  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
Union. 

2nd.  The  Ajnerican  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  published  bi-monthly,  and  containing, 
besides  selected  matter  from  other  journals,  a  large  number  of  original  contributions 
from  American  pharmaceutists  and  chemistn,  has  now  reached  its  twenty-fifth  Yolume. 

3rd.  The  Pharmaceutical  meetings,  held  monthly  during  the  winter  season,  at  which 
subjects  of  a  scientific  and  professional  character  are  discussed  in  a  familiar  and 
informal  manner. 

4th.  The  library  and  cabinets,  which,  although  not  now  rendered  as  extensiyely 
useful  as  they  are  capable  of  being,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

5th.  The  Committee  on  the  preparation  and  publication  of  Latin  labels,  and 

6th.  The  Register,  kept  by  authority  of  the  College  for  apprentices,  assistants,  and 
employers,  wanting  situations  or  needing  assistance,  to  consult. 

3rd.  Keiations  with  Physicians, — Physicians  in  Philadelphia  almost  uniyersally  issue 
written  prescriptions,  and  in  general  a  good  degree  of  comity  and  professional 
etiquette  is  obseryed  between  them  and  pharmaceutists. 

The  Coimty  Medical  Society  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy  haye  informally  adopted 
a  code  of  ethics  for  the  goyemment  of  their  members  in  professional  intercourse,  and 
this  has  been  generally  obseryed  by  their  members,  though  little  respected  by  many 
outside  of  those  bodies. 

Fifty-seyen  physicians  keep  apothecary  stores,  generally  leaving  them  in  the 
hands  of  apprentices,  or  hired  assistants,  while  they  pursue  the  practice  of  medicine. 
This  eyil  has  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years,  especially  in  the  poorer  districts. 
It  is  frequently  adopted  by  the  young  practitioner  as  a  temporary  means  of  support 
during  the  earlier  period  of  his  career,  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  his  practice  shall 
become  remuneratiye.  A  few  physicians,  not  immediately  connected  with  drug 
stores,  have  arrangements  with  one  or  two  apothecaries  in  their  neighbourhoods, 
who  put  up  all  their  prescriptions  and  allow  them  a  discount,  said  to  be  thirty  per 
cent.,  on  the  amount  received;  the  prescriptions  being  generally  of  the  most  profitable 
kind,  the  apothecary  does  not  sufler  so  greatly  as  he  otherwise  might.  This  species 
of  quackery  is  said  to  be  confined  to  a  few  in  the  suburbs,  although  favouritism, 
founded  upon  motives  of  interest,  is  not  unknown  to  physicians  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  is  most  unfavourable  in  its  efiects  upon  the  business  of  many  of  our  most 
respectable  and  well-qualified  pharmaceutists. 

4th.  The  standard  of  education  and  general  character  of  Apothecaries, — The  average 
standard  of  attainment  among  Philadelphia  pharmaceutists  is  probably  quite  as  high 
as  elsewhere;  and,  when  compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  has  much  improved.  The 
proportion  of  scientifically-educated  pharmaceutists  is  small  compared  with  the 
whole  number,  but  a  large  majority  have  been  instructed  in  the  practical  details  of 
the  business  to  a  sufiScient  extent  to  meet  its  ordinary  requirements  satisfactorily. 

Great  evil  results  from  the  fact  that  some  young  men,  after  spending  a  few  months 
in  a  shop,  and  occupying  their  leisure  in  perusing  the  Dispensatory,  announce  them- 
selves as  qualified  assistants,  and  engage  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  their 
continued  improvement  in  the  details  of  pharmacy,  and  to  acquiring  those  habits  of 
subordination  so  indispensable  to  a  pharmaceutical  student. 

The  excessive  competition  among  Pharmaceutists  in  this  city  is  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  a  high  standard  of  knowledge  and  skill  among  them. 
There  are  retail  stores  in  this  city  in  which  the  whole  year's  sales  do  not  reach  $1000  ; 
and  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  the  whole,  the  annual  receipts  range  from  $1500  to 
$2500.  Few  energetic  and  well-educated  young  men  are  content  with  so  small  a 
business  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  stores  of  this  class  are  too  frequently  kept  by 
rather  inefficient  and  unambitious  men,  or  are  owned  by  physicians,  as  has  been 
before  said. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  small  cost  of  locating  a  store  of  the  kind  referred  to 
should  operate  as  an  inducement  to  individuals  of  small  means  and  little  capacity  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  serious  responsibility  of  our  profession  ;  but  that  such  is 
the  case  cannot  be  disguised.  In  their  hard  struggles  to  earn  a  livelihood,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  such  persons  should  resort  to  many  degrading  and  dis- 
honest tricks  of  trade,  which  would  bring  discredit  on  the  profession  at  large,  were 
it  not  known  that  the  mass  of  high-ndnded  and  honourable  pharmaceutists  utterly 
repudiate  them.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  multiplication  of  this  lowest  class  of 
pharmaceutical  shops  that  the  evils  of  competition  are  seen.  The  compensation 
paid  to  pharmaceutists  of  first-rate  ability  is  by  no  means  commeusurate  with  the 
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derotion  of  time»  knowledge,  and  skill  to  the  business.  'Except  in  certain  limited 
portions  of  the  city,  the  prices  of  prescriptions  have  diminished  from  twentj-fite  to 
fifty  per  cent,  witliin  ten  years  past,  and  the  regular  retail  prices  of  many  drugs  and 
preparations  have  suffered  a  sinular  reduction,  even  in  the  best  localities.  To  this 
reduction  of  profits  is  to  be  traced,  in  part,  the  disposition  now  apparent  among  our 
apothecaries  to  increase  the  variety  of  their  wares  ;  to  encroach  upon  the  province 
of  the  tobacconist,  the  confectioner,  and  the  dealer  in  fancy  goods ;  a  disposition 
which,  although  in  itself  unobjectionable,  seems  to  imply  a  less  elevated  view  of  the 
true  mission  of  the  pharmaceutist,  a  less  clear  appreciation  of  the  truly  liberal  and 
scientific  character  of  his  profession. 

Tlie  Betail  Sale  of  Quack  Medicines  in  FhMdeljitd&hBajiotf^re  believe,  increased  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  population.  Our  reason  for  this  is,  that  so  many  apothecaries  are 
disi>osed  to  co-operate  with  the  mass  of  the  medical  profession  in  discouraging  their  use. 
An  intelligent  and  conscientious  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  pharma- 
ceutists cannot  fail  to  be  felt  in  the  mitigation  of  this  crying  evil.  In  some  cases  this 
opposition  may  appear  to  be  against  the  interest  of  the  pharmaceutist,  but  we  believe 
it  wiU  generally  be  found  to  open  his  way  to  a  wider  sphere  of  legitimate  business, 
and  that  by  confining  himself  within  the  recognized  precincts  of  professional  pro- 
priety, without  countenancing  the  falsehood  and  imposture  so  inseparable  from  the 
quack  medicine  business,  he  may  rise  in  the  estimation  of  his  honest  and  discrimi- 
nating neighbours,  to  a  position  which  may  well  be  envied  by  the  most  successful 
charlatan.  We  have  here  numerous  instances  of  the  successful  practice  of  pharmacy 
UDContaminated  by  quackery,  attesting  the  peculiar  application  to  our  responsible 
profession  of  those  high  ethical  principles  which  are  everywhere  recognized  by  the 
virtuous  and  the  good  ;  showing  that  unswerving  integrity  and  adherence  to  a  high 
standard  of  rectitude  are  more  sure  passxK)rts  to  permanent  success,  and  an  honour- 
able position,  than  the  most  energetic  pursuit  of  wealth  by  the  employment  of  means 
not  sanctioned  by  the  highest  ethics  and  sustained  by  the  purest  morality. 

5th.  Laws  affecting  the  interests  of  Fharmact/. — The  only  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  our  Committee  are  aware  of,  bearing  upon  our  business,  is  one  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1849  for  increasing  the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discourage 
the  sale  of  nostrums.  Under  it,  the  most  exemplary  apothecary,  if  he  even  keeps 
Henry's  magnesia  and  McMunn's  elixir,  is  taxed  as  a  vendor  of  patent  medicines  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  his  sales,  and  being  thus  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
quack  medicine  vendor,  is  tempted  to  pay  himself  by  increasing  his  assortment  of 
the  objectionable  articles.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  law,  viz.: 

*'  In  addition  to  the  license  now  required  by  law  to  be  taken  out  by  vendors  of 
merchandize,  all  manufacturers,  vendors,  agents,  or  other  x)ersons  (except  regular 
apothecaries  for  the  sale  of  simple  medicines,  the  prescriptions  of  physicians,  and  the 
compounds  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  several  dispensatories  of  the  United 
States)  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  nostrums,  medical  compounds,  or 
patent  medicines,  whether  pills,  powders,  mixtures,  or  in  any  other  form  whatever, 
shall  also  take  out  from  the  proper  city  or  county  treasurer  a  license  for  manu- 
facturing, vending,  hawking,  peddling,  or  in  any  way  selling  such  nostrums,  medical 
compounds,  or  patent  medicines.  All  such  vendors  shall  be  classed  and  required  to 
pay  annually  to  the  ■  use  of  the  commonwealth  for  their  respective  licenses,  as 
follows,  viz. : 

<' Those  who  are  esteemed  and  taken  to  effect  annual  sales  to  the  amount  of  $100, 
and  not  exceeding  $200,  shall  constitute  the  fourth  class,  and  pay  five  dollars. 
Those  to  the  amount  of  $200,  and  not  exceeding  $500,  the  third  class,  and  pay  $10. 
Those  to  the  amount  of  $500,  and  not  exceeding  $1000,  the  second  class,  $30. 
Those  to  an  amount  exceeding  $1000,  and  not  exceeding  $3000,  the  first  class,  $50. 
Provided  that  those  who  are  esteemed  to  sell  an  amount  exceeding  $2000,  shall  pay 
an  amount  of  $50,  and  3  per  cent,  on  all  sales  exceeding  $2000. 

"  Any  person  convicted  of  violating  the  provisions  of  the  above  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  $50,  nor  more  than  ^500,  for  each  offence ;  one-half  for  the  use  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  one-half  to  the  person  who  shall  prosecute  such  offender." 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  above  law  has  operated  materially  to  suppress  the 
trade,  although  its  passage  was  dictated  by  the  best  motives,  and  we  are  far  from 
urging  its  repeal. 

(Signed)  Edward  Parbish,         ^ 

William  Pbocteb,  Jr.»  \  CommitUe. 
Ambrose  Smith,  J 
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TRANSACTIONS 

or 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

FtbnuayUi,  1854, 

Mr.    Brace  attended  and    laid  before  the  Conncfl  a   letter  fiom  Messrs. 
Prichard  and  CoUette,  as  follows: — 

The  Queen  y.  ihe  Council  and  RegixtroT  of  ihe  PJiarmacendcal  Society  of  Great 

Britain. 

*'^  Dkab  Snt, — ^Thereal  question  at  iasae  in  this  ease  being  wkelher,  sinee  the 
passing  of  the  Fharmacjr  Act,  the  names  of  Cbemists  and  Drogpists  who  hare 
not  passed  the  prescribed  examination  can  be  legally  placed  on  l£e  *  Banter  of 
Members,*  or  the  ^Reg^ter  of  Fhaimacenticad  ChemiBtB,'  and  as  m  pro- 
cee^ngB,  whatever  form  they  mar  erentoally  take,  moat  result  in  this  question 
bein^  brought  before  the  Court  for  discussion,  we  beg,  before  further  expense 
has  been  incurred,  to  renew  the  offer  made  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Court,  to 
try  the  point  by  a  special  case,  as  the  most  conyenient,  speedy,  and  inexpensive 
mode  of  having  it  determined  on  its  merits. 

"  Begging  to  disclaim  any  wish  to  influence  the  determination  of  the  Council 
by  anything  that  might  appear  like  a  threat,  which  we  i^uld  most  strongly 
deprecate,  we  think  it  due  to  all  parties  that  we  should  at  this  early  penod 
openly  state,  that  any  appGcatioo  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  to  the  payment  of 
costs  will  be  opposed,  and  the  questiionf  if  neeesaaiy,  brought  before  the  proper 
Court  for.  decision. 

^^  It  having  been  repeatedly  stated  by  Members  of  the  CouncQ  that  all  they 
deore  is  a  fair  judicial  decision  on  the  point  at  issue,  we  are  induced  to  hope  that 
the  offer  we  have  been  instructed  to  make  will  not  be  rejected  through  any 
misunderstanding  of  the  motives  of  our  client. 

<<  Begging  the  &vour  of  your  laying  this  letter  before  the  CoimcH  and  the 
Bie^trar  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Council  on  Wednesday  next, 

"  We  are,  dear  Sirs,  yours  trufy, 

^PniCKABD  and  Coixbttb, 
"*  Messrs.  Brace  and  Colt.''  ''  57,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fidds,  27th  January,  18&4. 

The  above  letter  having  been  read,  and  Mr.  Brace  having  stated  that  he 
could  not  advise  the  Council  or  the  Begistrar  to  concur  in  any  proceedings 
which  might  compromise  the  position  of  anj  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  or 
the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  register;  it  was 

Resolved^ — ^That  Mr.  Brace  be  instructed  to  inform  Messrs.  Mchard  and 
CoHette  that  he  cannot  advise  the  Coundl  and  Registrar  to  comply  witii  their 
wishes ;  and  that  as  no  practical  good  is  likely  to  result  from  a  continuance  of 
Mr.  Dickinson's  proceedings,  it  is  hoped  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  will  be 
promoted  by  an  aoandonment  of  the  present  litigation. 

The  following  

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT, 

From 'January  1st  to  December  31st,  1853,  was  laid  before  the  Council,  and  ordered 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Auditors. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
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REGBIFn. 

^    8,d, 

BaiAnce  in  Treasurer's  Hands  ^..^...   86   7  3 

Life  Members'  Fees 56  15  0 

Benevolent  Fund ; 

Subscriptions 69    5    6 

Interest  121 13   6 

180  18  11 

Govemment  Sccoritief.  Interest  ...   181   6  8 

416  Town  Members*  Subscriptions   663  18  6 

2041  Country  Members 2148    1  0 

Batnnoe  Fees.... ...  1915   4  0 

469  Associates «..    246   4  6 

Examination  Fines  143  17  0 

488  Apprentices « 229  19  0 

Eegistration  Fees 54   7  0 

Fees  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 131    5  0 

„    Assistants    36 16  0 

„    Apprentices    56 14  0 

Arrears  of  Subscriptions  ISa    6  6 

Lecture  Fees 7   7  0 


EZPB2IDITUBE. 

Life  Members'  Fund  Investment 

Benevolent  Fund : 

Investment ^ 278    4 

Gratuities 45    0 


£    *.  d. 
84    0    0 


323   4 


General  Fund  Investment 2040   0  . 

Sundnes  . ^     2  13  0 

Tin  Cases  for  Certificates  «    51    9  8 

Repayments 11 12  9 

House  Expenses  and  Faiotiiig 289  16  9 

Bent,  Botes,  and  Taxes  .^ 337  11  9 

Furniture .....    10  13  3 

Postage 106    9  11 

Stationery 27  18  10 

AdvertisoMents  ....^.. . ... 12  6 

Printing 126  10  5 

Certificates ^ 96    0  0 

Collector's  Commission  60    6  9 

Bowd  of  Examiners. 07    4  0 

I  Gcantto  Branch  of  Society  in  Scotland  87    6  10 
Travelling  Expenses,  Countiy  Mem- 
bers of  Conncil 97  14  10 

Salaries 468  16  0 

Wages    » 124   9  0 

Journals   722  16  3 

Delivery  of  Journals   68  17  0 

Library 41    6  6 

Lectures    416    7  0 

Apparatus.. 6    6  0 

Laboratoiy  Impairs  20   0  1 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  655  10  0 


Je6184  18    4 


We,  the  undersigned  AnditoTS,  hare  examined  the  Accounts  of  the  Fhaema- 
CEuncAii  Socimr,  and  find  them  correct,  agreeably  with  the  foregoing  Statement, 
and  tbat,  at  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society,  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of 
tiie  l>iistees  of  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  c^  England,  on  tiie  3lst  of  I>ecember,  1853: 

£      «.  d 

On  Aocount  of  the  General  Fund^ J^  per  Cents.  Eeduced  6086    7    1 

Benerolent  Fond    ...3  per  Cent.  Consols ..«  4391    6    2 

Life  Members'  Fund  3  per  Cent  Consols...    810    8  la 

And  at  the  same  date  there  waa  due  to  the  Benevolent  Fund...        0  10    0 

And  to  the  Life  Members'  Fund 36  15    0 

EnWABD  CoWfllTANCE^  ^ 

Alfred  Aixchin,       (  >i«^#«„ 
Thomas  Burdbw,         M«tf'to«. 
James  Lodqb  Moobb,J 
FOruary  8(ft,  1854. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
The  Lot  having  been  taken,  was  declared  to  have  fallen  upon 


Gbo.  Ebwabds,  Dartford 
J.  B.  Edwabm,  LiTerpool 
W.  R.  Giles,  Clifton 
Wm.  Mubbooh,  Qlaagelr 

who  will  therefoire  remain  on  the  CouncH  during  the  ensnmg  year. 


P.  Sqitire,  Oxford  Street,  London 
John  Watts,  Edgware  Road,  London 
JA3IES  WooLLET,  Manchester 
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PHARMACEUTICAL    MEETING, 
Wednesday^  February  Istj  1854. 

MB.  DAYENPORT,  YICE-PBESIDE^T,   IN  THBtCHAXB. 

The  following  Bonatioks  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  Announced : — 

Bemarha  on  the  Emphyment  of  the  Waters  of  Kreuznachy  from  the  Author,  Dr.  £. 
H.  Sieveking. 
Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions^  Vol.  36,  from  the  Medico>Chirurgical  Society. 
Quarterly  Jowmalof  the  Chemical  Society,  from  the  Society^ 
London  Universiiy  Calendar,  1853,  from  the  University. 
The  Assurance  Magazine,  from  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 
Literary  Gazette,  from  the  Publishers. 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Society. 
Imitation  Scammony.    (See  Phartn.  Joum,,  vol  xiii.,  p.  269.) 
Ethiopian  Pepper,  from  Mr.  D.  Hanhury. 
Agar-Agar,  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Archer,  Higher  Tranmere. 
Nephelium  Longan. 
Crystals  of  Iron  Alum,  from  Mr.  Blyth. 


IKON  ALUM. 

Mb.  Blyth  requested  permission,  as  he  had  not  been  present  at  the  preYious 
meeting  when  a  communication  of  his  was  read  on  Iron  Alum,  to  make  a  few- 
remarks  on  that  subject  relating  especially  to  some  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  the  use  of  the  name  Iron  Alum.  It  had  been  said  that  this  name  was 
not  sufficiently  distinctiYe,  as  there  are  scYeral  iron  alums ;  and  Mr.  DaYenport 
had  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  names  ammonio- sulphate  or  potassio-sulphate 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  as  affording  a  better  indication  of  the  composition  of  the  salt 
intended  to  be  used.  Perfectly  agreeing  with  Mr.  Davenport  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  clearly  defining  the  substances  used  in  medicine,  he  (Mr.  Blyth)  at 
the  same  time  thought  that  the  name  proposed  by  Mr.  Davenport  was  even  less 
definite  than  that  of  iron  alum,  as  he  had  found  that  more  than  one  salt 
could  be  formed  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  or  potash  to  an  add  solution 
of  persulphate  of  iron. 

He  (Mr.  Blyth)  considered  that  the  term  alum,  which  originally  had 
a  general  signification,  having  by  modem  Chemists  been  restricted  m  its  appli- 
cation to  salts  having  a  certain  definite  constitution  and  crystalline  form,  its 
use  in  the  way  proposed  for  designating  the  salt  in  question  was  unob- 
jectionable. If,  however,  the  name  Alumen  Ferri  should  be  thought  to  be 
not  sufficiently  distinctive,  as  it  does  not  indicate  the  protoxide  contained  in  it, 
an  addition  might  be  made  to  the  name,  thus :  Alumen  ferri  et  potassce,  or  Alumen 
ferri  et  ammonice,  which  would  place  the  composition  of  th^  salt  beyond  doubt. 

Mr.  Davenpobt  said  he  merely  wished  that  a  name  should  be  adopted  by  the 
use  of  which  medical  men  would  cleai'ly  define  what  they  wished  to  be  used. 
He  differed  from  Mr.  Blyth  with  regard  to  the  salt  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia  to  persulphate  of  iron;  he  had  never  obtained  more  than  one  definite 
salt. 

Mr.  W.  Squiee  thought  he  had  observed  crystals  differing  from  those  of  iron 
alum  in  a  solution  formed  by  adding  potash  to  persulphate  of  iron. 

Mr.  Redwood  thought  that  a  good  deal  of  the  objection  which  attached  to 
the  use  of  the  term  iron  alum,  for  designating  a  salt  to  be  employed  in  medicine, 
would  be  removed  by  the  addition  to  the  name  now  proposed  to  be  made  by  Mr. 
Blyth. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edwaeds  considered  that  the  term  iron  alum  was  very  indefinite, 
and  that  such  names  ought  not  to  be  used  for  designating  medicinal  agents.  It 
had  been  shown  that  the  term  iron  alum  equally  referred  to  any  one  of  several 
salts. 
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Mr.  Bastick  quite  concurred  .in  what  had  been  said  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  term  iron  alum  to  designate  any  one  salt  with  certainty.  He  recollected 
some  time  ago  seeing  an  account  of  an  alum  consisting  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
and  iron,  and  Mr.  Blyth  himself  had  described  several  u*on  alums.  He  thought 
Mr.  Davenport's  suggestion  a  very  good  one,  as  the  name  he  proposed  indicated 
the  composition  of  the  salt  referred  to,  and  was,  moreover,  m  accordance  with 
the  nomenclature  adopted  in  our  Pharmacopoeia. 

Mr.  Cook  was  of  opinion  that  the  name  used  was  of  very  little  importance  if 
it  was  generally  understood,  and  he  had  heard  no  valid  objection  urged  to  the 
name  suggested  by  Mr.  Blyth,  of  iron  alum  with  potash,  or  iron  sQum  with 
ammonia. 


ON  DR.  MOHR'S  ALKALIMETER,  AND  THE  APPLICATION  OF 

THE  VOLUMETRICAL  PROCESS  TO  THE  DETERMINATION 

OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  ACETIC  ACID. 

Mb.  Rbdwood  made  some  observations  on  these  subjects.  He  f  aid  he  had 
several  months  ago  intended  directing  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  to  some  points  connected  with  the  estimation  of  acetic  acid,  a  good  deal 
of  interest  having  been  excited  at  that  time  by  the  publication  of  the  analysis 
of  samples  of  vinegar,  which  were  said  to  be  defective  in  strength,  or  mixed 
with  an  undue  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  No  opportunity  had  presented  itself 
until  now  for  bringing  the  subject  before  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  although 
the  practical  application  of  what  he  had  to  say  had  lost  some  of  its  importance 
by  the  delay  in  its  communication,  he  should,  nevertheless,  in  introducing  to 
their  notice  a  new  form  of  alkalimeter,  point  out  some  difficulties  in  the 
application  of  the  volumetrical  method  for  determining  the  strength  of  acetic 
acid.  The  subject  of  volumetrical  analysis  was  daily  acquiring  increased 
importance,  and  its  value  in  the  hands  of  the  practical  Chemist  could  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  In  this  method  of  analysis  the  quantity  of  some  constituent  of 
a  compound,  or  mixture,  was  estimated  by  the  volume  of  a  liquid  reagent 
required  to  be  added  in  order  to  produce  a  certain  visible  and  well-defined 
reaction.  The  reagents  used  were  of  a  definite  and  known  strength,  and  it  was 
important  to  the  success  of  the  process,  not  only  that  the  quantities  used  should 
be  accurately  measured,  but  that  convenient  means  should  be  provided  for 
adding  the  reagent  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until  the  looked -for  effect  was 
produced,  without  exceeding  the  required  quantity.  Graduated  tubes  were 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  as  the  process  had  been  chiefly  applied  to  the 
estimation  of  alkalies  with  acid  reagents,  and  of  acids  with  alkaline  reagents, 
such  tubes  were  commonly  called  alkalimeters.  Several  forms  had  been  given 
to  these  tubes,  as  would  be  seen  from  the  examination  of  those  on  the  table. 
The  improvements  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  had  reference 
chiefly  to  the  means  of  regulating  the  flowing  of  the  liquid  out  of  the  tube. 
When  the  required  reaction  was  nearly  produced  it  was  necessary  to  add  the 
test-liquid  drop  by  drop,  and  at  last  a  single  drop  produced  the  visible  change 
which  indicated  that  no  further  addition  was  required. 

It  was  difficult  thus  to  adjust  the  quantity  with  precision  when  the  liquid 
was  made  to  flow  from  the  lip  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  inclining  the  tube ;  and 
Dr.  Mohr's  improvement  in  the  alkalimeter  was  intended  to  meet  this  difficulty. 
This  instrument,  which  possessed  some  advantages  over  any  previously  intro- 
duced, had  already  been  described  and  figured  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  bring  it  more  prominently  under  notice  by  exhibiting 
it  in  action.  It  consists  of  a  graduated  tube  supported  in  a  vertical  position 
in  a  wooden  stand.  The  tube  is  open  at  both  ends,  but  the  lower  end  is 
contracted,  being  drawn  out ;  and  to  the  contracted  part  is  attached  a  short 
piece  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  tubing.    There  is  also  a  short  piece  of  glass 
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tabing  inserted  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
eaoatchonc  tube,  formm?  a  spout  from  which 
the  liquid  is  to  flow.  Tne  caoutchoue  tube  is 
converted  into  a  conTenient  stop-oock  hy  a  veiy 
simple  contriTanoe.  This  consists  of  a  bent 
wire  (a),  which,  when  placed  on  the  caoutchoue 
tube,  compresses  it  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
the  liquid ;  but  the  grasp  or  the  wire  may  be 
relaxed  by  presmng  the  projecting  ends  with  the 
flnger  and  thumb,  and  by  this  means  the 
passage  of  the  liquid  may  be  regulated  with 
great  ease,  so  that  it  may  either  be  made  to  run 
quickly  or  to  drop  very  slowly. 

The  effect  of  neutralizing  a  dilute  solution  of 
one  of  the  mineral  acids,  previously  coloured 
with  tincture  of  litmus,  by  the  addition,  from  the 
alkalimeter,  of  a  caustic  alkaline  solution,  was 
shown,  with  the  view  of  directing  attention  to  the 
suddenness  of  the  transition  from  an  acid  to  an 
alkaline  condition^  as  indicated  by  the  change 
of  colour — a  single  drop  of  the  test-liquor 
causing  the  bright-red  liquid  to  become  dis- 
tinctly blue.  The  delicacv  and  accuracy  of  the 
process  depended  upon  this  sharp  and  sudden 
change,  which  was  always  observed  when  any 
of  the  mineral  acids  were  neutralized  with  a 
caustic  alkaU. 

In  performing  the  process  with  acetic  acid, 
however,  the  result  was  found  to  be  very  different. 
Instead  of  a  sudden  change  of  colour  there 
was  always  observed  to  be  a  gradual  transition 
from  red  to  blue  through  the  different  shades 
of  violet,  so  that  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  determine  when  the  exact  point  of  neutrality  was  arrived  at.  This  had  been 
a  source  of  many  discrepancies  in  the  results  of  the  examination  of  acetic  acid 
by  different  operators. 

When  a  carbonated  alkali  was  used,  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  point  of 
neutrality  was,  of  course,  greatly  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  free 
carbonic  acid,  produced  in  the  decomposition  and  retained  in  the  solution.  It  was 
necessary  to  expel  this  carbonic  acid  oy  the  application  of  heat,  and  in  operating 
with  a  volatile  acid,  like  acetic  acid,  another  source  of  inaccuracy  was  in  this  wav 
introduced.  Carbonate  of  soda  was  frequently  employed  for  testing  the  stren^ 
of  vinegar  and  acetic  acid,  this  being  the  method  indicated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  also  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  which  the  strength  of  "  proof  vine^"  is 
defined.  The  Act  58th  of  George  III.,  chap.  45,  states  that  proof  vinegar 
shall  be  *^  such  strength  of  acetous  acid  that  one  hundred  parts  of  the  liquor 
by  weight  will  saturate  oi*  neutralize  fourteen  and  a  half  parts  by  weight  of 
crystalSzed  subcarbonate  of  soda."  Those  practically  engaged  in  testing 
vinegar,  however,  foimd  it  better,  for  the  reason  already  stateo,  to  use  a  caustic 
alkau  instead  of  the  carbonate.  This  change,  although  it  lessened,  did  not 
entirely  remove  the  difficulty,  as  even  with  a  caustic  aU:ali  the  indications  of 
neutrality  were  ambiguous.  This  probably  arose  from  the  tendency  which 
acetic  acid  has  to  form  acid  salts.  Bfe  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  sources  of 
error  to  wliich  he  had  referred  had  been  frequently  overlooked,  and  on  this 
account  he  had  brought  the  subject  before  the  meeting.  He  recommended  the 
use  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  as  affording  an  avulable  and  reUable  means  of 
estimating  acetic  acid  where  great  accuracy  was  important.      Carbonate  of 
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baryta  being  insoluble,  and  acetate  of  baryta  being  freely  soluble,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  add  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonate  to  the  acetic  acid,  and 
when  the  liquor  became  neutral  to  collect  and  weigh  that  which  remained 
undissolved.  The  acetic  acid  was  calculated  from  the  amount  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  decomposed. 

]>r.  E]ywAJii>s  thought  the  remwks  which  had  just  been  made  had  an 
important  practical  bearing  on  the  preparation  of  Liquor  AmmomcB  Acetatis. 
They  had  every  dav  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  thia  medicine  in  a 
delmite  and  perfectly  neutral  state.  As  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  used  in 
making  it,  it  was  necessary  to  boil  the  solution  on  testing  it  with  litmus ;  but 
even  then  it  appeared  the  indications  of  neotrality  were  ambiguous,  in  consequence 
<rf  the  formation  of  binacetate  of  ammoma  as  well  as  neutral  acetate. 

Mr.  Bastick  concurred  entirely  with  what  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Redwood 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  volumetrical  method  of  analysis.  As  there 
appeared  to  be  some  difficulty  in  applying  it  with  accuracy  for  the  estimation  of 
acetic  acid,  he  would  suggest  a  modification  of  the  nsual  mode  of  operating 
which  he  thought  was  worth  trying,  and  that  was,  to  add  the  alkaline  test-Equor 
to  the  acetic  acid  until  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction  was  produced,  and  then  to 
brii^  it  back  to  the  point  of  nenlzality  by  the  use  of  a  test  mineral  add,  sock  as 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  He  would  begladtoknowwhetikerMr.  Redwoods 
had  tried  this  method. 

Mr.  Redwood  had  not  tried  the  method  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bastick,  but  he 
thought  the  suggestion  a  good  one. 
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BOBEBT  BEKTLET,  F.L.S.,  PBESIDENT,  IN  THE  CBAIB. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  the  Ohajrojgrans,  in  flower,  were  exhibited  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  fruit  of  the  Luffa  pentaatdra,  or  Sponge  GounL 
The  President  remarked,  that  the  flowers  of  the  Otea  fragraris  were  yery  fragrant — 
they  ore  the  Lan-hoa  of  the  Chinese,  and  were  used  by  them  to  perfinne  teas. 

Commnnications  were  receired  from  Edinbnrgfh  and  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Hyth 
made  some  interesting  observations  on  the  weather  of  the  past  month,  and  promised 
a  paper  oas  the  relation  of  meteorology  to  ibetony  for  the  lassxt  meeting.  The  meeting 
was  then  adjourned  to  March  8th. 
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NORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Scientific  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the 
Society,  72,  Princes  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  2l8t  February,  at  half- 
past  eight  o^clock ; 

H.  C.  BAILDON,  ESQ.,  YICE-PSESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  following  communications  were  announced : — 

1.  Illustrations  of  the  value  of  Botanical  History  to  the  Medical  Student  and 
Practitioner,  by  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay,  Crichton  Royal  Institution,  Dumfries. 

2.  A  few  remarks  upon  the  substance  now  used  as  a  substitute  -  for  Tartaric 
Acid  in  the  Gazogene  Apparatus,  by  Mr.  John  Mackay,  Edinburgh. 

3.  Specimens  of  Dye  Woods,  from  Johu  Poynter,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

4.  Particulars  regarding  the  Prize  Essay  in  connection  with  the  Edinburgh 
Register  Fund,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  Associates  of  the  Society  residing 
in  Scotland. 

The  meeting  having  occurred  late  in  the  month,  we  are  unable  to  publish  a 
detailed  report  in  this  number. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  28th  of 
January,  Mr.  Rawle,  President,  in  the  chair,  when  a  paper  (the  second  of  a  series) 
was  read 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  HISTOLOGY,  OR  THE  SCIENCE  OF  TISSUES 

TO  PHARMACY. 

BT  MB.  HENBT  SUGDEN  EVANS. 

White  hellebore,  turmeric,  ginger  and  jalap,  formed  the  subjects  of  this  communi- 
cation. 

White  hellebore,'  the  rhizome  (but  commonly  called  the  root)  of  yeratrum  album, 
consists  of  the  rhizome  with  a  crest  of  dried  leaf  cases  and  a  few  root  fibres  at  its 
base. 

The  structure  of  the  rhizome  wholly  differs  from  that  of  a  root  proper,  in  as 
much  as  the  central  portion,  presenting  a  different  structure  from  the  exterior,  is 
composed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue  and  not  of  vascular  bundles,  as  in  tlie  central 
cord  of  roots  properly  so  called. 

The  cellular  tissue  composing  the  substance  of  the  rhizome,  consists  of  slightly 
elongated  squarish  cells,  for  the  most  part  filled  with  minute  round,  or  oval  and 
truncated  starch  grains.  The  membrane  is  slender  and  readily  ruptured.  Besides 
these,  numerous  larger  and  more  rounded  cells,  with  very  thin  walls  and  containing 
an  homogeneous  substance,  in  all  probability  fatty  matter,  are  found  loosely  adhering 
to  one  another.  Numerous  vascular  bundles,  consisting  of  elongated  woody  cells 
with  thick  deeply  pitted  walls,  and  clearly  defined  spiral  vessels,  are  found  amongst 
the  cellular  tissue. 

The  epidermis  of  the  rhizome  consists  of  a  continuous  membrane,  composed  of  a 
single  row  of  small  angular  cells,  with  thick  walls,  amongst  which  are  to  be  found 
numerous  oval  cells  characteristic  of  its  stem  origin.  Raphides  are  very  abundant, 
forming  dense  bundles  of  acicular  crystals  of  phosphate  lime  within  the  cells.  ^  A  few 
solitary  crystals  of  larger  size  are  also  met  with,  consisting,  in  all  probability,  of 
super-gallate  of  veratria. 

The  crest  of  leaf  sheaths  consists  almost  entirely  of  elongated  cells  and  spiral 
vessels.  The  former  are  filled  with  raphides  and  a  yellowish  granular  matter,  and 
when  seen  transversely  are  rounded  or  angular. 

Within  the  root-fibres  attached  to  the  Irase  there  is  a  central  woody  portion,  con- 
sisting of  extremely  elongated  cells,  thick  walled  and  pitted.  The  appearance  of 
these  tubular  bundles  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  foreign  matter  is  pre- 
sent, unless  the  observer  is  aware  of  their  universal  and  unavoidatie  presence. 
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Turmeric  was  the  next  Bubstanoe  referred  to.  The  substanoe  of  this  rhizome  is 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  are  large  and  angular,  with  thin, 
colourless,  and  transparent  waUs,  often  obscured  hy  the  depth  of  the  colour  and 
opacity  of  their  contents. 

The  central  portion  of  the  rhizome  is  usually  divided  from  the  exterior  by  a  ring 
of  vascular  bundles,  composed  of  jointed  or  cellular  woody  fibre,  and  large  open, 
dotted,  or  pitted  ducts.  The  epidermal  coat  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  large  cubical 
or  slightly  elongated  cells,  with  thick  walls,  containing  a  yellowish-brown  colouring 
matter.  The  large,  irregularly  angular  masses  which  occupy  the  interior  cells,  are 
by  far  the  most  important  and  characteristic  forms  met  with,  as  their  form  and  cha- 
racter is  persistent.  They  accurately  fill,  and  therefore  take  the  form  of  the  cells, 
and  consist  of  curcumine,  the  peculiar  colouring  principle  of  turmeric,  with  a  little 
starch,  which  may  be  readily  detected  by  its  characteristic  reaction,  when  these 
masses  are  ruptured  in  a  weak  solution  of  iodine.  By  the  action  of  alkalies,  this 
yellow  colouring  matter  becomes  brown,  and  by  that  of  boracic  acid,  red. 

Numerous  globules  are  also  found  floating  about  amongst  the  tissue,  consisting  of 
a  yellow  acrid  volatile  oil,  soluble  in  ether,  as  well  as  many  irregular  fragments  of  a 
deep  orange-brown  resin. 

Gin^crformed  the  next  illustration.  Though  generally  termed  a  root,  it  is  the 
underground  stem  of  the  Zingiber  Officinale.  When  cut,  those  rhizomes  which  are 
young  and  considered  to  be  of  fine  quality  present  a  smooth,  soft,  lemon-coloured 
surface,  and  exhale  a  most  grateful  and  pungent  aroma.  The  central  portion  of 
these  rhizomes  is  found  to  consist  of  cellular  tissue,  of  which  the  membrane  is  exces- 
sively thin  and  delicate,  slightly  pitted,  and  tearing  with  great  ease  ;  the  cells  are 
abundantly  filled  with  starch  grains  of  large  size,  about  -^  of  an  inch  long, 
Y^  broad,  and  ^J^pg  thick  ;  they  are  very  transparent,  ovoid  bodies,  with  a  minute 
hilum  at  their  narrow  extremity,  which,  with  the  concentric  markings,  is  often  almost 
invisible,  owing  to  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  grains.  Many  of  the  cells  are  filled, 
or  partially  so,  with  a  yellow  resinous  matter,  resembling  in  physical  characters  that 
of  turmeric.  The  cellular  structure  is  traversed  by  numerous  bundles  of  elongated 
woody  cells  and  well-defined  spiral  vessels  ;  yellow  globules  of  oil  are  also  found 
interspersed  in  abundance  amongst  the  tissues  ;  raphides  are  also  found  here  and 
there. 

In  referring  to  the  adulterations  of  powdered  ginger,  Mr.  Evans  said  the  substances 
usually  employed  for  adultering  ginger  were  wheat  flour,  or  some  farinaceous  sub- 
stance. One  sample  of  a  very  pretty  looking  "  prepared  ginger"  which  he  had 
examined,  consisted  of  about  one  part  ginger,  two  parts  wheat  flour,  and  one  part 
sago  and  India  meal,  coloured  with  turmeric,  and  rendered  sufilciently  pungent  with 
cayenne.  Though  pungent,  the  powder  was  almost  destitute  of  aroma,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  there  being  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  true  ginger, 
wMch  in  all  probability  was  of  the  commonest  description,  the  powder  was  sold  at  a 
very  low  price.  The  adulterations  generally  met  with  in  ginger  are  not  difficult  of 
detection.  They  consist  of  farinaceous  matters  of  various  kinds,  known  by  the 
shape,  size,  and  other  characters  of  their  starch  grains  ;  turmeric  is  readily  detected 
by  the  large,  angular,  yellow  masses,  so  characteristic  of  that  substance ;  mustard 
and  pepper  husks,  and  cayenne,  by  the  form  of  the  cells  composing  their  tissue ;  fre- 
quently other  matters,  such  as  chalk,  sulphur,  and  disgusting  acari,  may  be  detected. 

Jtikip  is  the  tuber  of  Exogonium  purga.  Amongst  the  jalap  of  commerce  we  meet 
with  tubers  of  very  different  qualities,  some  evidently  having  been  gathered  after 
the  flowering  of  the  plant  and  others  that  have  been  gathered  prior  to  tiiat  period  ; 
the  former  may  be  considered  as  mature  jalap,  the  latter  as  immature.  Microsco- 
pically examined  these  two  varieties  are  found  to  differ  very  materially.  Thus  in 
the  mature  jalap  we  find  many  large  rounded  cells,  with  thin  walls,  filled  with 
starch  grains  tightly  packed,  with  others  of  the  same  character,  but  empty  and 
collapsed.  These  form  the  substance  of  the  tuber,  but  interspersed  amongst  them 
we  find  many  large,  elongated  or  angular  cells,  with  thfai  walls,  filled  with  resinous 
matter,  insoluble  in  ether.  This  is  the  resin  peculiar  to  jalap,  and  to  which  it  owes 
its  purgative  properties.  It  is  secreted  from  the  elaborated  juice  of  the  plant.  Other 
cells,  of  like  shape  and  size,  containing  minute  fragments  of  resin,  with  sugar  and 
gum,  are  also  met  with.  The  epidermis  consists  of  a  layer  of  elongated  angluar 
cells,  with  thick  pitted  walls,  firmly  adherent  to  one  another.  Numerous  oval  cells 
also  occur  upon  the  surface  with  much  thicker  and  more  deeply  pitted  walls.  Dis« 
•  VOL.  xm.  2  E 
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pened  through  the  ceUular  eabstance  of  the  tuber,  b«t  ehieflj  aboandiiig  withki  the 
deeper  coloured  resinous  zones  of  the  tuber,  are  numercHis  bundles  of  large  pitted 
ducts.  Starch  grains  are  numerous,  of  small  size,  oontained  for  the  most  part  within 
cells,  but  frequently  loosely  distributed  amongst  the  tissue  alia  Associated  with 
these  in  the  cells  are  numerous  steUate  groups  of  raphides. 

In  the  immature  tubers^  on  the  oliier  hand,  ve  seldom  #nd  any  of  the  deeply 
pitted  oral  epidermal  cells,  and  the  epidermis  consists  of  much  larger  and  yery 
irregularly  angular  cells  vith  thick  walls.  Instead  of  finding  the  greator  portion  of 
the  cellular  tissue  filled  with  starch,  immense  numbers  of  ooUapsed  empty  cdls  are 
found.  A  few  large,  thin  walled  cells  also  occur,  filled  with  a  resin  insoluUe  in 
ether,  as  well  as  some  with  a  resin  soluble  in  that  meDstruom.  Some  few  contain 
sugar  or  mucilage.  Vascular  bundles  ave  numerous,  but  the  pitted  doots  jue  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  those  of  the  mature  tuber.  Fragments  also  of  a  tesssttated 
tissue  are  met  with  here  which  were  absent  in  the  mature  tuber.  Loose  staccb 
grains  are  not  absent,  but  a  greater  abundance  of  minute  bodies,  appaa^ntiy  the 
emptied  or  ooUapsed  starch  sacs  axe  present.  Stellate  groups  of  rawhides  also  occur. 
Thus  it  may  be  concluded,  from  finding  in  this  latter  Tariety  of  tub^  the  cells  ^defiy 
empty  and  collapsed,  with  but  little  starch  and  much  sugar,  and  nnmevous  minute 
bodies  resembling  emptied  starch  sacs  ;  a  paucity  of  resin,  and  that  whidi  does 
chiefiy  occur  beiog  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  mature  jalap ;  that 
these  tubers  are  in  fact  immature,  the  starch  baring  been  oooyerled  into  sugar  for 
the  immediate  appropriation  of  the  rapidly-growing  phmt,  «nd,  in  aH  probability, 
the  tiiber  has  been  dug  up  just  at  the  time  the  plant  is  beginning  to  expand  its 
flowers  and  prior  to  the  descent  of  the  elaborated  juices. 

There  is  a  kind  of  false  jalap  often  met  with  in  the  market,  known  by.the  name 
^male  jalap,  or  jalap  stalks;  it  is  the  produce  of  the  Ipomsea -Orizabenais,  nrhieh 
grows  abundantly  in  Mexico.  It  differs  essentially  from  the  tme  jalap,  in  «s  muoh 
as  it  is  a  true  root  and  not  a  tuber ;  it  conrasts  of  slices  or  segments  of  the  root,  some 
extremely  fibrous  and  others  heavy,  solid,  and  resinous.  Microsoopioally  efgawinfui, 
large  quantities  of  oval  or  rounded  cells  are  found,  with  thin  wails  filled  wnth  minuite 
starch  grains.  Empty  or  colh^tsed  cells  are  nearly  ahseat ;  numerous  cells  fiUed 
with  sugar,,  and  a  great  many  containing  a  greenish-j/ieltow  resin,  soluble  in  ether, 
are  abundant ;  these  cells  are  more  of  an  elongated  or  cubical  form  than  those  oooa- 
taining  starch  or  sugar ;  these  are  also  cells  filled  with  a  sesin  insolnUe  in  aether, 
but  much  less  numerous. 

The  epidermis  consists  of  a  continuous  membrane,  composed  of  large,  irregnikarly 
angular  cells,  with  thick  walls  slightly  pitted;  no  oval  epidermal  oeUs  are  found  its 
in  the  true  jalap.  Large  bundles  of  coarse  pitted  tissue  and  woody  fibre  are 
abundant,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fibrous  nature  of  the  root ;  the  pitted 
ducts  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  true  jalap,  but,  besides  these,  large  qnantiiaes 
of  coarse,  woody  fibre,  composed  of  elongated  thick  walled  ceUs,  fitting  into  eadi 
other  and  forming  continuous  tubes,  abomid.  Loose  starch  grains  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  are  minute,  oral,  truncated,  «r  muUer-shaped  bodies,  sometimes 
.  occurring  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes. 

The  chief  source  of  adulteration  in  jal<^  is  from  the  use  of  this  maie  jalap,  ihs 
general  coarseness  of  which,  and  the  huge  thick  walled  cells  of  Ihe  opuiennis,  its 
abundant  woody  tissue,  snuill  muller-shap^d  starch  grains  with  abwidanoe  of  sesins 
soluble  in  ether,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest.  But  other  snbstttsces 
are  sometimes  used  to  reduce  the  true  jalap,  such  as  linseed  meal,  wheat  fionr,  and 
guaiacum  dust.  Linseed  meal  is  detected  by  the  character  of  the  ceils  Conning  the 
husk,  which  will  be  described  in  the  next  lecture,  and  goaiaeimi  by  tJiie  duuaeter  of 
its  woody  oeUs. 

THE  MANCHESTEE  CHEMISTS  AND  HRUGGISTB'  INSHTUTE. 

TO  TBX  EmiXXR  OF  TKB  FHABllA€Sirn!D.4X.  JOnSKiUU 

SiB, — I  am  requested  by  the  Members  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists'  Institote 
to  forward  to  you  the  annexed  for  publication  in  the  March  number  cf  the  Phcar- 
maceutical  Journal,  and  to  express  to  you  the  gratitude  thej  will  t&A  b^  tout  obligkg 
them  with  the  insertion,  and  remfun.  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  Serrdnt, 

Jno.  Hameb,  Seerttary, 
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The  Manchester  Chemists'  and  Draggists'  Institute,  the  minority  of  whose 
Members  were  non-Fharmaceatical  Chemists  before  the  passing  of  the  new  Bje- 
laws  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  availiog  themselTos  of.  the 
privilege,  and  becoming  Members  of  tlie  JE^harmaceutical  Society,  cooaideved  that 
the  principal  objection  to  the  amalgamation  of  their  Society  with  the  Manchester 
Chemists*  Conversational  Society  was  removed,  held  a  meeting  of  its  Member*,  and 
appointed  a  deputation  for  that  purpose,  who  waited  upon  the  Chairman  and  leading 
Members  of  the  Chemists'  Oonrersational  Society,  to  propose  the  union  of  the  two 
Societies,  when,  much  to  their  astonishment,  an  objection  was  Taised  against 
admitting  them  in  a  body,  and  were  advised  to  dissolve  themselves  as  a  bo^y,  and 
apply  singly  in  the  usual  way,  and  they  might  be  admitted. 

Such  a  coarse  of  proceeding  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  fact  that  the  Chemists 
aud  Druggists'  Institute  had  rented  a  room  and  forjuihedit  for  a  library,  «£cc.;  con- 
seq[Udatly  farther  negotiations  were  entered  iato,  every  coBoessioa  wsas  made  by 
them  that  was  consistent  with  honour,  and  they  supposed  honourably  accepted  by  the 
other  party.  On  the  17th  January  the  Secretary  of  the  Chenusts'  Conversational 
Society  forwarded  to  them  the  following  letter  :— 

111,  Oxford  Street,  Jan.  17th,  1854. 

Sim— I  am  requested  to  forward  to  you  as  annexe.^,  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Society.  If  this  should  accord  with  the  views  of 
your  Assooialaon,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  forwarding  to  me  the  list  of  your 
Members*  with  their  subscriptions  for  the  present  year.  In  this  case,  your  room, 
with  its  fifitings,  &&,  may  he  trans&cred  Co  oar  Society. 

lam,  yours  truly, 

James  jBobxbton,  Secretary. 

They  immediateiy  acted  upon  these  kistractioiis,  and  presented  to  the  Secretary  a 
Hst  of  Members  and  a  year's  subscriptioQS,  when  to  their  astonishment  he  refused  to 
accept  them,  and  said  he  had  aeted  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  that  their 
Society  refused  to  acknowledge  or  be  bound  by  what  he  had  done.  Such  conduct 
they  consider  ought  to  be  made  pnblic,  in  order  that  the  Members  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  might  know  and  judge  for  themselves  how  the  elements  of  ^soocd 
have  been  raised  by  a  part  of  its  Members  in  Manchester,  And  what  ohject  the 
adverse  party  could  have  in  refusing  to  amalgamate  with  a  kindred  Society  pro- 
fessing the  same  objects,  and  Members  of  one  general  body. 

[If  we  rightly  understand  the  facts,  the  question  at  issue  relates  to  the  amalgama- 
tion of  two  local  associations,  in  which  ease  we  hope  measuxes  will  be  adopted  for 
effecting  a  mutual  arrangement,  as  a  division,  under  such  ciBsnaiBtances,  would  be 
injurious  to  the  cause  in  which  both  parties  am  engaged.  The  oimalgamation  of  two 
vtotnotary  associstions,  not  Incorporated,  ean  be  eflfected  without  difteuity  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  Members.  This  could  not  take  place  with  the  Pharma. 
ceutical  Sodety,  which  being  incorporated,  and  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  can 
only  admit  Members  individually,  according  to  the  Bye-laws. — ^En.] 

ORIOINAZ.   AND    SKTRAOTSB  ABTXCSXiBS. 


ON  TEIE  VARIETIES  OF  MANNA  NOT  PRODUCED  BY  THE  ASH. 

BT  DB.  JL.  LANDEBES, 

Soxtorary  -Member  of  the  Fhain&Aoeutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  Fharmaiiaen  to  H.  M.  tho 

King  of  Qreeoe,  te. 

In  a  classification  of  the  varieties  of  Manna,  the  following  substances  are 
usually  included : — 

1.  manna  laricina  sive  Brigantiwiy  a  saccharine  substance  found  upon  the 
leaves  of  Larix  Ewrop^ea, 

2.  Manna  cedrina  appears  in  small  globules  on  the  bcanches  of  Pinm  Cedrus. 
It  IS  brought  from  Mount  Lebanon,  where  a  \esrj  small  quuitity  of  two  or  three 
drachms  fetches  from  30  to  40  masses.*  In  Syria  it  ei^i^  oonsidesable 
reputation  as  a  remedy  in  the  Mards  or  phihisi«,  And  is  iA  ii^uedient  in 
electuaries,  &c. 

•  The  Turkish  |?ia5^e  is  worth  about  4d.  sterling.— Ed.  Fh,  •/• 
2i2 
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3.  Manna  celastrina* 

4.  Manna  quercina. 

6,  Manna  Australis^  produced  by  Eucalyptus  resini/era. 

6.  Manna  cistina  sive  labdani/era^  a  variety,  with  us  in  Greece,  of  tlie  utmost 
rarity.  On  one  occasion,  in  traversing  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  abounding 
with  Cistus  salvias/olius,  C.  villosus,  and  C.  Creticus^  I  found  some  drops  of  a 
saccharine  exudation  adhering  to  the  stems  of  these  plants,  which  I  suppose 
should  be  regarded  as  Cistus-Manna. 

7.  Manna  alhagina. 

8.  Manna  tamariscina. 

Upon  the  last  two  species  of  Manna  I  will  offer  a  little  information. 

The  Tamarisk-Manna,  also  known  as  Manna  Israelitarunu,  is  produced 
through  the  puncture  of  Coccus  mannipartis,  an  insect  inhabiting  the  trees  of 
Tamarix  mannifera,  which  grow  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Sinai.  The  monks  from  the  monasteries  of  the  district  collect  the  saccharine 
secretion  which  exudes  as  a  thick,  transparent  syrup,  covering  the  smaller 
branches  from  which  it  flows.  The  collection  of  the  Manna  takes  place  in 
August ;  it  requires  to  be  performed  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  which  time, 
owmg  to  the  coolness  of  the  night,  the  saccharine  juice  has  become  to  some  extent 
congealed.  Later  in  the  day,  the  solar  heat  causes  it  to  drop  upon  the  ground. 
When  collected  it  is  usually  stored  away  in  large  earthen  vessels,  which  are  pre- 
served in  cellars  during  the  entire  year.  To  strangers  visiting  the  monasteries 
of  Sinai,  the  Tamarisk- Manna  is  sold  in  little  vessels  of  tinned-iron.  One  of 
these  I  purchased  of  a  pilgrim  who  had  been  in  Palestine.  The  Manna  was  a 
yellowish,  granular,  sjrrupy  mass,  very  sweet  and  intermixed  with  the  little 
leaves  of  the  Tamarisk.  It  dissolved  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  and  the  aqueous 
solution  readily  fermented ;  the  alcohol  obtained  by  distillation  had  a  peculiar 
odour  resembling  that  derived  from  the  fruits  of  Ceratonia  siliqua^  which  con- 
tains Butyric  Acid.  The  Manna  is  eaten  in  Palestine  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sinai  as  a  delicacy,  and  is  reputed  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  chest. 

The  Alhagi-Manna  is  the  exudation  of  Hedysarum  Alhagi,  Linn.,  a%  plant 
indigenous  to  Arabia,  and  growing  also  in  the  maritime  districts  of  Greece. 
'  In  the  latter  country  it  is,  however,  extremely  rare  to  find  the  saccharine 
matter  exuded,  though  by  no  means  infrequent  in  Asia  Minor,  and  especially  in 
Arabia  and  Palestine. 

Extensive  plains  are  there  entirely  covered  with  the  Hedysarum,  which  one 
may  observe  appears  to  afford  the  manna  chiefly  through  the  wounds  occasioned 
by  the  browsing  of  the  sheep  and  goats.  It  is  collected  by  the  leaders  of  the 
caravans  and  by  the  Arabs  who  cross  the  deserts,  and  who  avail  themselves  of 
this  manna  as  nutriment.  It  is  this  substance  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
mel  ex  dere  of  Pliny  and  the  humor  melleus  of  Theophrastus. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  a  few  words  respectmg  the  Cedar-Manna  which 
occurs  as  a  great  rarity  on  the  branches  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  form  of 
transparent  resinous  drops,  indubitably  the  result  of  the  punctures  of  an  insect. 
The  monks  of  the  Lebanon  collect  this  resinous  matter,  preparing  with  it 
various  mantsuns  and  melhems  (i.  e.  electuaries  and  ointments),  which  are  sold  to 
strangers  visiting  the  monasteries. 


GUACO,  AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  SNAKE  BETES. 

A  BBCENT  announcement  of  the  successful  employment  of  a  drug  called  Guaco 
in  some  cases  of  deafoess  has  induced  inquiry  for  it  in  London. 

We  think  it  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  name  Guaco  is  applied  in  Central 
and  South  America  to  various  medicinal  plants,  which  are  considered  either  as 
prophylactics  or  as  antidotes  to  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents. 
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"  Great  misconception,"  writes  Dr.  B.  Seemann,*  "appears  to  prevail,  and  much 
has  been  written  about  the  plant,  which  ought  to  be  considered  the  true  Guaco. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  nearly  every  country  has  its  peculiar  Guaco,  At  first,  the 
name  was,  probably,  confined  to  only  one  species ;  when,  however,  in  newly- 
discovered  re^ons,  the  original  plant  was  not  found,  the  appellation  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  that  happened  either  to  resemble  it  in  appearance  or  to  possess 
similar  properties." 

Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in  their  Plantes  Equinoxiales^f  described  the  Guaco 
of  New  Granada,  under  the  title  of  Mikania  Guaco^  Nat.  Ord.  Composites^  tribe 
EupatoriacecB,  To  this  plant,  which  has  occasionally  been  imported  mto  Europe 
in  a  dried  state,  Guibourt,  Martiny,  and  other  pharmacologists,  restrict  the  name 
Gtuico.  Other  species  of  Mikania^  also  called  Guaco  or  Huaco,  and  but  very 
imperfectly  known,  have  been  enumerated  by  Dr.  Pablo  de  la  Llave  as  employed 
medicinally  in  Mexico.]: 

The  genus  Aristolochia  likewise  contributes  many  species  of  Guaco.  We 
have  before  us  the  woody  stems  of  several  kinds  firom  Honduras,  which  we  feel 
no  hestitation  in  referring  to  this  ^enus.  Even  the  common  Virginian  Snake- 
root  had  a  reputation,  as  its  name  implies,  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  serpent ; 
and  many  other  AristolochicB  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lindley,  as  considered  to 
possess  similar  rirtues.  The  same  author  states,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Uslar, 
that  a  species  of  Convolvulus  is  used  in  Mexico  under  the  common  designation  of 
Guaco,^ 

Such  being  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  vernacular  name,  it  would  surely 
be  better,  in  the  science  of  medicine,  to  dismiss  it  entirely ;  and  that  if  prescribed, 
it  should  be  under  a  definite  botanical  name. 

We  do  not  know  which  of  the  species  of  Guaco  afforded  the  good  effects 
in  deafiiess  above  alluded  to. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  ANCIENT  GREEK  MEDICAL  VASES  FOR 
CONTAINING  LYKION. 

BY  J.  T.   SIMPSON,   M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  tTniversity  of  Edinburgh,  President  of  the  Medico-Chirurgicai 
and  Obstetric  Societies,  &o.  &c. 

No.  I.  No.  IL  No.  III. 


•  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  March,  1853,  p.  76.  f  Vol  ii  p.  84,  pi.  105. 

X  El  Mosaico  Mexicano^  tora.  ii.  p.  299,  quoted  by  Ssemann,  op.  ciL 
§  Vegetable  Kingdom  (1846),  p.  631. 
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{Size  of  Originals.) 

The  physicians  and  snrgeows  wlio,  in  ancient  times,  pursued  their  medical 
profession  at  Borne,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  liave  left  us  various 
palpable  relics  of  their  craft.  Tims,  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculanemn, 
numeroas  Biwgical  instrumentif,  pharmacy  and  drug-bottles,  &c.,  have  been  found  ; 
and  elaborate  drawings  and  accounts  of  these  hare  lately  been  published  by  Savenko, 
VuJpes,  B^Dziv  and  others.  On  the  sites  of  the  old  Koman  citiea  and  colonies 
throughout  Western  Europe,  various  surgical  and  medical  relics  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  at  different  times  discovered :  as  lancets,  probes,  cupping-glasses, 
scalpels,  oculist-stamps,  phials,  &c.  But  of  medicine,  as  it  was  still  earlier 
exercised  in  Greece  and  in  the  Grecian  colonies,  few  such  tangible  vestiges  remain. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  had  carefully  transmitted  down  to  us  the  imperishable 
professional  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  others  of  the  purely  Greek  school ;  but 
time  has  spared  few,  or  indeed  almost  no,  material  remnants  of  the  professional 
inatrumentfl  or  vessels  used  by  the  ancient  Greek  surgeons  and  physicians. 

Perhaps  the  great  rarity  of  such  archseological  remains  may  serve  as  some 
apology  for  the  present  notice  of  some  specimens  of  ancient  Greek  medical  vessels 
or  vases.  Besides,  the  vases  which  I  wish  to  describe  are  interesting  in  other  points 
of  view.  They  are  all  of  them  intended  to  contain  one  and  the  same  drug,  as  shown 
by  the  inscriptions  on  their  exterior.  This  drug  Mas  derived  by  the  ancient  Gredcs 
chiefly  from  Hindostan,— one  of  the  many  points  of  evidence  of  the  former  freedom 
and  frequency  of  the  traflBc  between  the-  a&a^  of  Europe  and  India ;  and  at  the 
presient  day  the  same  drug  is  still  employed  extensively  and  suceessfiilly  by  the 
native  piactitioners  of  the  East,  for  the  very  purposes  for  winch  it  was^in  former 
times,  lied  by  the  medical  practitioners  of  Greece. 

The  drug  to  which  I  allude  is  the  Indian  Zj/ciumor  Lykion,  the  AYKION  mJAIKON 
of  Dioscorides.  In  modem;  collection*  and'  wiiixings,  I  know  of  four  anoient  vases 
or  drug-bottles  intended  to  contain  this  TsUloed'  eye^medieiire^  If  our  mnBeums, 
however,  were  properly  searched,  perhaf»>iKanoiiB>  other  Greek  vases,  ft>r  tie  same 
or  for  similar  medicines,  would  be  deteeti^.  The  four  specimens  of  botd&a- or*  vases 
for  Lycium  to  which  I  haTe  adverted  are  the  following  : 

1.  In  the  collection  of  Greek  antiquities  contained  in  the  Brxtish  ISfiiBeum  is  a 
small  vase,  made  of  lead,  and  of  the  exact  form  and  size  represented  in  fig.  1. 
The  vase  i»  of  a  sub-ovoid  form,  and  is  somewhat  above  an  inch  in  height,  and 
about  three-cpiarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  An  inscription,  preceded  by  the 
ornament  on  a  small  tripod,  encircles  tlie  middle  of  the  vase.  The  inscription  is  in 
Greek  letters,  of  which  the  following  is  a  correct  copy: 

This  inscription  may  either  be  read  as  AYKION  nAPAMOYSAIOY— the  Lycium 
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of  Paramttsaeus—sa  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Birch,  who  first  had  the  kmdness  to 
direct  my  attention  to  this  vase;  or,  and  perhaps  more  correctly,  it  may  be  rendered 
AYKION  nAPA  M0Y2AI0Y— the  Lyciwa  sold  bij  Musaeus.  Mr.  Birch  informs  me, 
tliat  he  thinks,  he-  met  with  the  name  of  Paramusae\ta  as  a  medical  practitioner  in 
Fabricius'  "  Bibliotheca  Graeca."  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  detect  the 
name  in  question,  notwithstanding  some  considerable  search  through  that  learned 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Museus,  or  AfysaeuSj  is  well  known  in 
Athenian  biography.  (See  Fabricius' Bibliotheca,  vol.  i.,  pp.  120-133.)  I  should, 
perhaps,  have  already  stated,  that  the  v&se  in  question  was  sent  to  the  British 
Museum  among  a  collection  of  antiquities  from  Athens. 

2.  Through  the  kindness  of  M.  Sichel,  of  Paris,  I  anv  enabled  to  give  in 
^^.  2,  an  engraving  of  a  second  Lycium  jar,  not  hitherto  published,  of  nearly  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  specimen  contained  in  the  British  Museum.  This  second 
specimen  is  not  made  of  lead,  but  of  pottery- ware.  It*  bears  upon  its  side  the 
inscription : — 

HPAKAEloy 

A  Y  K  o  N 
This  inscription—"  the  Lycium  of  Herackua  "—has  the  word  AYKON  spelt  without 
the  I ;   errors  of  this  kind  being,  as  is  well  known,  very  common  in  old  Greek  and 
Roman  letterings. 

3.  M.  Millin,  of  Paris,  published,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  an  account  of  a  similar 
vase,  found  at  Tawntum,  a  well  known  Greek  colony  and  settlement.  (**  Description 
d'un  Vase  trouv^  k  Tarente."  Paris,  1814.)  This  vase  is  slightly  larger  than 
either  of  the  above,  but  somewhat  mutilated.  It  is  made  of  clay,  and  h^  on  its 
front,  in  Greek  letters,  tlie  inscription  Lycium  of  Jason, 

I  A  C  O  N  o  C 
A  Y  K  I  O  N 
The  form  and  size  of  this  jar  are  represented  in  fig.  3.  M.  Millin  fancied,  that 
probably  this  small  vase  or  jar  was  intended  as  a  child's  toy ;  but  two  years 
after  he  wrote,  M.  Tochin  d'Anneci  gave  an  account  of  a  similar  jar,  and  first 
suggested  that  it  must  have  been  destined  to  contain  a  coUyrium  or  an  ointment — 
destine  a  conttnir  un  coUyre  ou  un  onguent.  See  his  "  Dissertation  sur  rinscription 
Grecque,  et  surles  Pierres  Antiques,"  &c.    Paris,  1816. 

4.  The  vase  described  by  M.  Tochon  is  delineated  in  figs.  4,  5,  and  6.  It  is 
of  the  same  material,  and  nearly  of  the  same  -  size,  but  less  mutilated  than  that 
previously  delineated  by  M.  Millin.  It  presents  also  in  front  the  same  inseription 
(see  fig.  5),  namely, — • 

I  A  c  o  N  o  c 
A  V  KI ON 

M.  Tochon  believes  further,  that  this  vase  was  found,  like  that  of  Millin,  at 
Tarentum.  At  least,  it  was  originally  given  to  M.  Tochon  by  a  person  who  had 
resided  for  a  long  time  in  that  city,  and  who  had  himself  acquired  the  specimen 
there.  M.  Sichel  has  reason  to  think  it  not  improbable  that  his  specimen  (fig.  2) 
also  came  from  Tarentum.  And  it  is  perhaps  not  uninteresting  to  remark,  that 
Galen,  Celsus,  and  various  other  old  medical  authors,  repeatedly  mention  a  Greek 
physician  of  the  name  of  Heracleus  or  Heraclides,  who  practised  at  Tarentum,  and 
was  the  author  of  various  treatises  on  the  Materia  Medica,  &c.  (See  an  emmieration 
of  his  writings,  &c.,  in  Kiihn's  •*  Opuscula,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  156,  &c.)  Among  his  large 
collection  of  coUyria  and  medicines  for  Hie  eye,  Galen  gives  formulie  for  making 
difi!brent  eye  medicines  bearing  the  name  of  Heracleus,  as,  for  example,  two 
"  agglutinatoria  pilorum  Beraelida  Tarentini  (JUpoKKciBov  Tapcamvov),"  See  KuhrCs 
edition  of  Galen,  vol.  xii.,  p.  741. 

The  medicine  mentioned  in  the  preceding  inscriptions,  the  lycixtbi  or  AYKION, 
was  -a  drug  which  enjoyed  much  favour  among  the  ancients;  and  it  was  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  great  medical  value  and  virtues.  It  was  Uised  principally  as  an 
astringent  remedy  to  restrain  inflammatory  and  other  discharges.  Dioscorides, 
Galen,  Oribasius,  and  Panlus  ^gineta,  dilate  upon  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
Lycium^  Dioscorides  recommends  it  as  an  astringent  for  the  cure  of  various 
complaints,  as  obscurities  of  the  cornea,  psoriasis,  and  pruritus  of  the  eyelids, 
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purulent  ears  and  tonsils,  ulcers  of  the  gums,  chapped  lips,  fissure  of  the  anus ; 
in  csUac  and  dysenteric  affections,  both  in  draughts  and  clysters ;  in  hsmoptjsis 
and  coughs ;  in  female  fluxes,  hydrophobia,  and  so  forth.  The  Indian  variety,  he 
states,  cures  inflammation  of  the  spleen  and  jaundice,  prevents  menstruation,  purges 
water,  and  is  a  counter-agent  to  deadly  poisons.  {Dr.  Adams'  Trans,  of  Pauhts 
^gmetoy  vol.  iii.,  p.  234.)  Two  varieties  of  Lycium  were  in  use,  one  obtained  from 
Lycia  and  Cappadocia,  &c.,  and  the  other  from  India.  The  latter  was  regarded  as 
by  far  the  most  valuable.  Thus,  when  treating  of  the  two  varieties  of  Lycium, 
Galen  mentions  the  Indian  as  the  most  powerful  for  all  purposes — ro  IvbiKov 
ifTxypoTtpov  ia-Tiv  €iff  arfav.  (De  Sinq),  Medicam.^  lib.  vii,  64.)  Such  late  writers 
as  f  auluB  ^gineta,  ^tius,  &c,,  allude  also  to  the  superior  value  of  the  Indian 
variety.  For  instance,  in  Boxarius*  edition  of  Oribasius  it  is 'stated,  that  tlie 
Indian  Lykion  "  praestat  ceteris  et  est  efiicaciu^"  (Medicin.  Collect,  lib.  xL> 
Avicenna,  the  celebrated  Arabian  physician,  who  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
medical  uses,  &c.,  of  Lykion,  remarks,  *'  Magis  vinoens,  secundum  existimationem^ 
est  quod  Indicum  est,'*  &c. ;  and  he  compares  its  properties  with  that  from  Mecca. 
{Canon  Medicinay  lib.  ii.,  cap.  398.) 

Of  aU  the  uses  to  which  the  Lycium  was  applied  in  medicine,  by  far  the  most 
important  was  the  employment  of  this  drug,  and  particularly  of  the  Indian  varies, 
as  a  coUyrium  or  local  application  to  the  eye,  in  the  treatment  of  difierent  varieties 
and  forms  of  ophthalmic  inflammation.  Thus  Scribonius  Largus,  the  reputed  body- 
physician  to  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  one  of  the  most  original  among  the 
ancient  medical  writers,  declares  that  '*  he  attributes  to  no  coUyrium  whatever  such 
great  efficacy  as  to  the  genuine  Indian  Lycium  used  by  itself.  For  if,'*  says  he,  '*  near 
the  commencement  of  ophthalmia,  any  one  anoints  himself  with  this  coUyrium,  he 
will  immediately — that  is,  on  the  same  day— be  freed  frbm  present  pain  and  future 
swelling.  It  is  unnecessary  (he  adds)  to  dilate  on  its  virtues,  for  a  person 
experienced  only  in  other  coUyria  would  scarcely  credit  the  effects  of  this  simple 
drug."  {De  Composit  Medicamentorttm,  cap.  3.)  I^Iarcellus  lauds  its  powers  in 
nearly  the  same  words.    (De  Medicam.,  Lib.  cap.  8.) 

The  Lykion,  or  Lycium,  is  still  used  extensively  by  the  native  medical  prac- 
titioners of  India,  under  the  Hindoo  name  of  Busot  or  Buswut  In  a  learned  article 
on  the  nature  of  the  \vkiov  of  Dioscorides,  contained  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the 
Linnsean  Society,"  vol.  xviL,  p.  82,  Professor  Koyle  has  shown,  that  the  Indian 
Lycium  or  Rusot  is  an  inspissated  extract,  prepared  from  the  wood  or  roots  uf 
several  species  of  Berberis,  as  the  Berberis  lycium^  aristata,  &c.,  growing  on  the 
mountains  and  plains  of  Upper  India,  and  principally  procured  from  Nugger-toke, 
near  Lahore.*  *'  On  inquiring,"  says  Dr.  Royle,  "  in  the  shops  of  the  druggists  in 
the  bazaars  of  India,  I  everywhere  learned  that  both  the  wood  (dar-hvld)  and  the 
extract  Rusot  were  imported  from  the  hills  into  the  plains,  and  that  large  quantities 
continued  to  be  brought  from  Nugger-kote  as  weU  as  other  places."  And  he  adds,— - 
"  The  Busot  is  at  the  present  day  procurable  in  every  bazaar  in  India,  and  used  by 
the  native  practitioners,  who  are  fond  of  applying  it  both  in  incipient  and  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  eye  ;  and  in  the  latter  state  both  simply  and  in  combination 
with  opium  and  alum.  It  is  sometimes  prescribed  by  European  practitioners  ;  and 
I  have  heard  that  it  was  found  very  efficacious  by  Mr.  M'DoweU  in  the  ophthalmia 
of  soldiers  who  had  returned  from  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  I  have  myself 
occasionally  prescribed  it ;  and  the  native  mode  of  application  makes  it  particularly 
eUgible  in  cases  succeeding  acute  inflammation,  where  the  eye  remains  much 
swoUen.  The  extract  is,  by  native  practitioners,  in  such  cases,  rubbed  to  a  proper 
consistence  with  a  little  water,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  opium  and  alum,  and 
appUed  in  a  thick  layer  over  the  swollen  eyelids  ;  the  addition  of  a  little  oil  I  have 
found  preferable,  as  preventing  the  too  rapid  desiccation.  Patients  generidly 
express  themselves  as  experiencing  considerable  reUef  from  the  application." 

My  friend  Dr.  Wise,  the  author  of  that  learned  work  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Hindoo  System  of  Medicine,"  some  time  ago  brought  to  Scotland  with  him  a  small 

•  The  other  variety  of  Ljciam,  described  by  Dioscorides  as  procured  in  Asia  Minor  (Lycia, 
Cappadocia,  &c.),  is  now  generaliy  supposed  to  be  an  extract  from  the  Rhamnus  infectoriaSj  or 
other  species  of  lUiamnus,  See  Professor  Boyle,  in  Linuauin  TrantacUonSy  vol.  zvii.,  p.  87 ; 
Dr.  Adams,  in  his  admirable  edition  of  Pavhu  JEginetOy  vol  iil,  p.  284. 
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quantity  of  the  Indian  Lykion.  I  hare  seen  one  or  two  cases  of  recent  conjunctival 
ophthalmia  treated  by  the  application  of  this  Lykion,  with  speedy  relief  and  cure. 
Br.  Wise  has  been  so  good  as  to  furnish  me  with  the  following  interesting  letter 
regarding  his  own  extended  experience  with  it: — 

**  The  use  (says  Dr.  Wise)  of  the  mixture  of  Lykion  or  Ruswut  is  very  generally 
known  over  Hindostan,  where  diseases  of  the  eye  are  common,  and  probably  over 
Asia  and  Africa,  LT  we  are  to  believe  that  this  was  the  black  application  employed 
with  such  success  to  the  diseased  eyes  of  our  soldiers  in  Egypt.  It  is  likewise  pro- 
bable  that  Dioscorides  obtained  it  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  from  the  East, 
where  the  plant  is  indigenous,  and  introduced  it  into  Europe.  Having  found  great 
personal  benefit  from  the  application  of  the  mixture  of  Lykion  to  my  eyes  when 
inflamed,  I  employed  it  extensively  when  Superintendent  of  the  Eye  Infirmary, 
Calcutta  ;  and  so  convinced  was  I  of  its  efficacy,  that  '^  brought  a  supply  with  me 
to  Europe  with  the  intention  of  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  I  found 
you  investigating  the  subject,  and  at  your  suggestion  Dr.  Walker  was  so  kind  as  to 
try  the  medicine,  and  I  am  sure  will  inform  you  of  the  results  he  saw  derived  from 
its  use.  The  Indian  mixture  consists  of  eqmd  weights  of  Lykion  and  burnt  alum, 
with  half  the  weight  of  opium.  These  ingredients  are  mixed  with  lemon-juice,  and 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  applied  round  the  eyelids  and  over  the 
eyebrow  of  the  inflamed  eyes.  This  mixture  is  washed  off;  and  again  applied  twice 
in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  it  was  only  when  accompanied  with  fever  that  aperients 
and  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  were  required.  In  less  urgent  cases 
the  mixture  Was  only  applied  at  night,  and  produced  no  inconvenience,  unless  when 
it  dried,  and  the  lids  felt  stiff*,  when  it  was  softened  by  applying  a  little  moisture.  I 
found  the  Lykion  mixture  most  useful  in  all  cases  of  inflanunation  of  the  external 
tunics  of  the  eye.  When  both  eyes  were  inflamed,  it  was  interesting  to  mark  the 
advantage  this  simple  remedy  had  when  applied  to  one  eye,  while  the  usual  remedies 
of  leeches,  blisters,  &c.,  were  applied  to  the  other  eye.  Another  most  important 
application  of  the  Lykion  is  when  the  ophthalmia  is  accompanied  with  severe  pain. 
On  such  occasions,  after  applying  the  mixture,  a  piece  of  live  cliarcoal  (goot)  pro- 
duced the  most  soothing  effect  when  approached  near  the  eye.  With  this  intention, 
the  charcoal  was  placed  upon  an  earthen  cup,  and  held  on  a  wooden  stand  by  the 
patient,  and  he  approached  or  withdrew  it  from  the  eye  according  to  his  own  feeling. 
The  great  relief  in  this  case  was  in  part  from  the  anodyne  effect  of  the  opium." 

Mr.  Walker  has  kindly  given  me  the  following  note  of  his  experience  with  the 
Lykion  at  the  Edinburgh  Eye  Dispensary : — 

*'  I  have  used  (he  writes  me)  the  Indian  Lykion  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
of  eye  disease.  The  affections  in  which  I  found  it  most  useful  were  those  of  the 
conjunctiva,  such  as  the  simple,  catarrhal,  and  pustular  forms  of  inflammation.  In 
them  its  action  was  well  marked  and  beneficial,  the  disease  generally  subsiding  in  a 
day  or  two ;  sooner  perhaps  than  it  would  have  done  under  the  ordinary  treatment. 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  purulent  ophthalmia  ;  but  I  believe  that 
in  it  also  it  would  prove  of  service.  Cases  of  slight  rheumatic  and  catarrho- 
rheumatic  inflammation  have  been  benefited,  but  not  cured,  by  it  alone.  In  some 
affections  of  the  eyelids,  as  ophthalmia  tarsi  and  chronic  ophthalmia,  it  did  good  ; 
but  such  cases  often  get  well  with  very  little  treatment.  I  applied  it  to  the  eyelids 
in  the  form  of  a  paste,  with  opium  and  burnt  alum,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Wise. 
This  was  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  patients  generally  complained  of 
a  burning  and  smarting  of  the  lids  after  its  application,  similar  to  what  is  produced 
by  a  mustard  blister." 

The  four  ancient  Greek  vases,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  notice,  as  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  drug  Lykion  or  Lycium,  are  each  of  very  smail  dimensions,  the 
engraving  representing  all  of  them  of  their  original  sizes  and  forms.  They  are  small, 
in  consequence,  in  all  probability,  of  the  foreign  drug  which  they  contained  being 
diflOcult  to  procure  in  large  quantities,  and  being  hence  an  article  of  high  price  in 
the  markets  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The  value  set  upon  the  contained  drug  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  another  circumstance— namely,  by  the  shape  of  the 
interior  of  the  vases.  In  the  specimens  described  by  Millin  and  Tochon,  the  cavity 
of  the  jars  is  narrow  and  conical  from  above  downwards,  the  mouth  being  wide,  and 
the  interior  becoming  more  an^  more  tapering  and  contracted  as  it  descends 
downwards.  The  section  of  the  interior  of  the  vase  of  Tochon,  given  in 
fig.  6,  represents  this  peculiar  and  deceitful  form  of  the  cavity.    In  consequence  of 
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this  peeuiiarity  ia  their  foraiy  these  jbfs  eoatalaed,  in  fiiet^  maeh  leaf  of  the  Lykion 
than  th«v  laere  external  appearanee  indieated.  Thi«  vemavk,  at  leasts  holds  true:  of 
the  two  vases  from  Taventum  beatring  the  name  of  Jeueit.  The  vase  of  Jhueus 
from  Athens,  belonging  to  the  British  Maseum^  appears  more  honest  at  least  in  its 
constroetion.'  The  high  price  of  the  pure  Lykion  probably  led  alsa  te  the  fact 
mentioned  speciftUy  by  Dioscoiides  (lib.  L,  cap>  ^^)f  Pliny  (lih  zxIy.,  caj^  14)^  and 
Serapion  (lib.  ii,  ca^  396),  of  the  frequent  adoiteration  of  the  dm^.  And,  pesbay^ 
as  in  urailaar  inscriptions  on  some  modem  medicine-nestrums  and  packeti^  tiie 
names  of  the  preparer  or  vendor,  Jason,  Hereuihua^  and  MuMuSy  stamped  en  tb» 
vases^  were  added  in  attestation  of  the  parity  and  unadulterated  character  of  the 
dn^  which  these  vasea  contained.*— J^m£%  Jmnal  of  MedietU  Seknee. 


VEGETABLE  WAX  FROM  THE  CANDLEBERRT  MYKELE. 

BT  P.  U  SatM&SBS^  SSO' 

As  it  IS  highly  desirable  to  increase  oar  supplies  of  useftrf  articfes  from  etery 
available  source,  and  the  •berry- wax  obtained  from  the  Myriea  cerifera  seems 
calculated  to  be  of  use  to  our  manufacturers,  when  employed  in  conjunction  witi 
other  solid  fats,  for  making  candles,  &e.,  I  am  induced'  to  ask  you  to  dive  ex- 
tended publication  in  your  pages  to  some  detailed  information  as  to  uie  best 
mode  of  propagating  and  cultivating  the  shrub,  of  collecting  the  berries^  and 
preparing  the  wax. 

This  myrtle  abounds  in  Louisiana,  New  Brunswick,  and  other  parts  of  North 
America,  m  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  if  attention  is  move 
prominently  directed  to  it,  the  wax  could  soon  be  obtained  in  considerable  qoaati- 
ties.  Myrtle-wax  differs  in  many  respects  firom  bees-wax,  assuming  shades  of  a- 
yellowish-green  colour,  and  when  fresh,  emitting  a  fragrant  balsamic  odour.  It 
has  in  part  the  unctuosity  of  bees-wax,  and  somewhat  of  the  brittleness  of  redn. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  greater,  insomuch  that  it  sinks  in  water,  whereas  bees-wax 
floats  upon  it,  and  it  is  not  so  easily  bleached  as -to  form  white  wax. 

A  |)rize  medal  was  awarded  for  some  specimens  forwarded  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fevourable 
opinion  expressed  of  the  wax,  a  consignment  of  256  libs*  of  the  wax  was 
shipped  to  England  in  1862,  which,  afler  payment  of  ail  expenses,  collecting, 
shipping,  &c.,  netted  clear  £54  4s.  5d. 

The  myrtle  shrub  or  bush  produces  a  small  green  berry,  of  the  size  of  »  peA<, 
covered  with  a  bluish  powder,  which,  like  the  hog-plum  of  the  West  Indies;  puts 
out  from  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  corresponding 
Member,  have  devoted  much  attention  recently  to  the  obtaining  and  diffusing 
information  respecting  the  plant  and  the  manufacture  of  its  product,  and  the 
following  are  some  of  the  communications- which  have  been  submitted,  to  it. 

ON  THE  MYRICA,  OR  WAX-BEBRY  PLANT,  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  two  papers,  one  by  Mr.  Feeney,  of  Cape 
Town,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Bowie,  for  which  prizes  were  awarded  Iby  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr%  Feeney *s  paper  is  dated  15th  of 
September,  1863,  and  Mr.  Bowie's  appears  to  have  been  commimlcated  about  the 
same  time.  Both  papers  were  published  in  The.  South  African  Commerciat  Advertiser 
and  Cape  Town  Mail  of  November  10th,  1853. 

Of  the  genus  Myriea,  or  wax-berry,  there  are  five  species  and  two  varieties  (de- 
scribed in  various  botanical  works),  which  are  indigenous  in  S.  Africa, 

The  genera  Myriea  ranks  in  the  natural  arrangement  of  plants,  in  the  order 
AmeniacecBj  and  sub-order  Ma/racece,  And,  in  the  sexual  system  of  linnsus,  in 
Classis  21,  Monbecia,  section  2.  \  Diclinia,  Ordo,  4,  or  Tetran^a. 

Character  of  the  genus  Myriea.  Flowers  unisexual,  monoecious  or  dicecious,  ar- 
ranged in  katkins.      ScaUs  of  the  katkin,  single-flowered,  concave.    Stamens  4. 
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S/^'.  2.  filifbrmv  JPn(p»  l-ceUsd)  1  seed^dy  covered  by  waxy  scales.    Sprengel  Gen, 
No.  583.    Harvey,  S,  Afr.  Gen.  p.  309. 
Pescriptioii  of  S.  Africaa-  9x>eeiei — 

1.  j£ihiapiear.  M.,  leaves  in  fi)rm  elliptic^  tootiied  on  the  margin  towards  the  point, 
margin  at-  tlie  base  entire  (L  e»  not  toothed)^ 

Nete, — Of  tbla  speeies,  two  varieties  have  been  alluded  to  in  published  wovks. 
Of  the  present  species  a  figure^  table- 48,  figure  6,  appears  in  Plukenetfs  Phytographm, 
Londinii,  1691—1705,  4t04 

2.  Serrata,  Ml,  leaves  lance-shaped,  attenuated  towards  the  point,  sharply  serrate, 
hairy.  Katkin  biseKual,  seale»  egg-sfaaped,  pointed.  HMtat^  common  on  all  soils, 
in  the  Cape  district. 

Note, — A  figure  of  this  specie*  is  given  is  Joh.  Bttmanni,  vanormm,  Afrieamanan 
Plantarum,  Ihcudes  10.     Amsteimdami,  1738,  1739,  4to. 

3.  Qiuretfoticu,,  M.,  leaves  oblong,  bluntly-waved  margin,  the  yovBg  bianidies 
downy,  i.  e.  having  a  velvety  or  cottony  appearance.  N,  J,  Jacquin,  Fragmmta 
Botanica,  Faacio,  2  tabi.  1,-  fig.  4.- 

Note. — Of  this  speciea  there  ane  two  vavietaee  cultivated  in  the  British  gardiens, 
difiTering  only  from  each  other  in  one  of  them,  being  slightly  hairy  in  tiie  leaves. 
Habitat — Sandy  soils  of  the  Cape  district,  and  S.  E.  coast. 

4.  JLaciniaiar  M.,  leaves-  oblong,  lineaoly  divided  from  the  margin  towards  the 
mid-rib  in  a  feather-like,  manner,  ^he  younger  branches,  covered  with  resinom 
punctures  Kaikin  and  ro^/tums  and  solitary,  scales  blunt.  Habitat,  principally  in 
the  George  District. 

5.  Coj'difolia,  M.,  leaver  somewhat  heart-shaped  (murgin  serrated),,  sessile^  closely 
produced^  so  as  to  be  somewhat  intricate. 

Of  this  species,  there  are  also  two  varieties,  one  being  entire  (or  smooth)  on  the 
margin  of  the  leaves.    Pluk.  ph.  t.  319,  fig.  7. 

^^'to^.  Cape  Flats,  &c.  N.3.  In  former  times,  very  abundant  about  Muizen- 
burg,  XXX.  MS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregone  recorded  species,  six  or  seven  other  species  and  varie- 
ties were  collected  above  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  districts  of  Bwellaidam  and  George, 
and  of  which  no  descriptions  have  been  made  public. 

The  soil  most  congenial  to^he  growth  of  Myrica,  is  that  of  a  sandy  nature, 
dark  in  colour,  from  the  vegetable  matter  which  it  contains,  but  such  is  the  nature 
of  this  and  many  other  South  African  genera,  that  they  appear  to  thrive  in  soils  and 
situations  of  very  opposite  character,  and  to  be  equally  productive  on  loamy  sand,  as 
they  would  on  the  lighter  and  richer  bog  earth.  In  the  latter,  if  very  moist,  and 
insufficiently  drained,  the  plant  would  be  injured  by  the  stagnant  moisture. 

Tlie  first  speeies  on*  the  Ust  No.  I  is  met  with  both  on  stiff  and  light  soils^  and 
more  frequently  than  the  others,  in  roeky  situations. 

No.  2.  Serrata,  generally  on  level  ground,  and  all  descriptions  of  soil. 

No.  3.  Quercifoliuy  in  like  situations,  very  firequently  with  No.  2. 

No.  4*  Ladttiata,  more  commonly  on  sandy  loam  or  clay  soil. 

No.  5.  CordifolicL  affects  a  more  moist  soil,  altliough  to  many  persons  it  appears 
to  grow  well  ons  the  purest  sands^.  as  may  be  observed  on  some  parts  of  the  Cape 
Fiats ;  but  this  is  owing  more  to-  the  age  of  the  plants,  having  in  the-  first  instsmce 
vegetated  in  a  better  soil^  the  sand  afterwards  accumulating  by  degrees  about  their 
stems,  keep  the  roots  cool  and  comparatively  moist,  enabling  the  plant  to  resist  the 
drying  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  ands^ctend  bothtroot  and  stem,  in  all  directions ;  the 
atter  generaUjf  fbrmix^  nexr  toots  contiibute  to  the  support  of  the  plant. 

BEABINO,  PLANTING,  &C. 

The  M,  cordifdiay  producing  the  largest  berry,  is  the  species  recommended  for 
culture  as  being' the  most  profitable  in  crop,  but  also  in  the  character  of  growth,  its 
spreading  branches  mom  rapidly  covering  the  gconnd  than  any  of  the  ether  species. 

In  the  months  of  April  or  May,  prepare  substantial  boxes  of  twelve  inches  in 
width,  and  the  same  in  depth,  inside  measure,  and  of  any  convenient  length,  per- 
forating tbs  bottoms  with  small  holes,  covering  them  with  gravel  or  «mall  stones  to 
the  depth;  of  two  inches,  then  filling  the  boxes  to  about  one  and  a  half  inch  of  the 
tops,  with  blaek  vegpetable  sandy  soU^  or  with  a  mixture  of  decayed  (two  years  old) 
leaf  mo«dd  and  of  swsdy  loanr  in'  equal  parts.  Sow  the  beivies  thickly  on  this,  and 
cover  them,  with  half  an  inch  of  soilv  pressing  it  (unoothly  down,  and  thus  leaving  a 
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spsoe  of  about  one  inch  for  the  reception  of  rain,  or  the  occasional  watering  required 
in  drj  weather. 

The  boxes  to  be  placed  in  a  shaded  situation  from  the  sun,  but  not  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  as  the  plants  would  be  drawn  up  weakly.  The  soil  should  be  kept 
moderately  moist,  and  as  equally  so  as  possible  ;  alternate  extremes  of  drought  and 
moisture  check  and  injure  the  protruding  radicle  of  the  seed.  The  seeds  will,  if 
fresh,  vegetate  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  as  the  young  plants  appear 
above  ground,  they  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  occasionally  supplied  with 
water. 

When  the  plants  are  about  twelve  months  old,  they  ought  to  be  large  enough  for 
planting  out,  and  this  should  be  effected  during  the  months  of  Ma^,  June,  or  July, 
as  the  most  likely  season  to  ensure  success.  On  planting  out  at  this  season,  they 
may  be  placed  in  patches  of  three  plants  each,  the  patches  to  be  not  less  than  four 
fee^  nor  more  than  nine  feet  apart,  patch  from  patch.  If  the  ground  to  be 
planted  should  be  very  sandy,  or  entirely  so,  holes  may  be  dug  out  at  the  proper 
distance,  and  filled  in  with  at  least  a  cubic  foot  of  earth,  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
boxes,  tramping  the  same  firm  before  the  plants  are  inserted  ;  and  unless  showery 
weather  happens  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  water  by 
hand. 

If  boxes  are  not  made  use  of,  the  ground  to  be  occupied  may  be  prepared  in 
patches  as  above,  and  the  seeds  sown  at  once,  placing  about  a  dozen  of  the  berries  in 
each  patch,  keeping  the  plants  free  from  weeds,  and  thinning  and  regulating  at  the 
proper  season  such  plants  as  are  to  remain. 

On  better  soil,  and  such  as  can  be  prepared  by  the  plough,  the  seeds  may  be 
dropped  thinly  into  drills  drawn  at  from  six  feet  to  nine  feet  apart,  and  at  the  same 
time  might  be  sown  with  ryei  this  would  shelter  the  Myrica  for  a  time,  but  as  the 
rye  would  require  manure,  and  which  is  generally  used  in  a  fresh  state,  or  nearly  so, 
it  would  injure  the  Myrica,  and  no  experienced  person  would  risk  the  trial.  To  sow 
the  berries  broad-cast  would  be  a  waste  of  seed,  and  cause  infinite  labour  hereafter 
to  thin  the  crop  to  a  proper  distance. 

The  Myrica  may  be  also  propagated  by  layering  the  one  or  two-year-old  branches, 
and  by  cuttings  of  the  young  ripened  wood.  The  first  mode  would  strike  root  the 
most  readily,  but  be  more  troublesome  and  less  efBcient  than  raising  the  plant  from 
seed. 

As  for  gathering  the  crop  when  at  maturity,  the  best  way  is  to  spread  a  sheet  or 
cloth  under  the  shrub  to  collect  any  berries  which  may  fall  while  gathering  the 
principal  part  by  hand,  a  labour  which  may  be  performed  by  children  or  by  the 
aged  or  infirm.  Thirty-seven  years  ago,  much  of  the  shrub  was  destroyed  from 
the  Cape  Mats  by  tearing  them  up  root  and  branch,  and  carrying  them  off  the 
ground  by  waggon  loads,  losing  much  of  the  berries  by  carrying,  and  destroying  for 
the  future.  This  very  reprehensible  practice  was  checked  by  the  then  Governor, 
Lord  C.  H.  Somerset's  proclamation  forbidding  the  practice. 

As  to  bleaching  the  wax,  it  is  supposed  that  beyond  a  second  boiling,  in  pure 
Water,  it  would  not  answer  the  grower  or  the  collector's  purpose,  or  remunerate  him 
for  extra  trouble.  A  further  bleaching  may  be  effected  by  melting  and  drawing  the 
wax  into  thin  strips  and  exposing  them  to  the  atmosphere.  Another  method  is,  by 
letting  the  melted  wax  fall  upon  a  large  wooden  cylinder,  one  half  of  which  revolves 
under  pure  water,  causing  the  wax  to  form  tliin  flakes,  which  are  afterwards  exposed 
to  atmospheric  action.  Various  trades  have  their  own  chemical  modes  of  purifying 
both  bee  and  berry  wax,  but  with  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  to  give  sufficient  information,  and  therefore  pens  only  the  results  of 
experienced  knowledge. 

SOILS  AND  SITUATIONS  IN  WHIOn  IT  IS  rOUND  TO  GROW  HOST  LUXUBIOUSLT. 

The  soil  in  which  I  find  the  wax-berry  plant,  or  bush,  most  luxuriant,  and  the 
berries  largest,  is  a  mixture  of  marl  or  pot  clay,  in  appearance  as  sub-soil,  with  more 
or  less  sand  on  the  surface.  This  soil  is  always  soft  and  damp  to  the  foo(,  whether 
clothed  or  not,  by  the  presence  of  *'  brack- water  "  all  the  year  rounds  either  on  or 
close  to  the  surface.  It  is  strongly  impregnated  wit^  salt,  and  abounds  ih  decayed 
marine  auimalculas,  clearly  indicating  a  recession  of  the  sea  not  many  ages  hence. 
The  situation  being  along  the  sea-shore,  and  of  course  within  the  influence  of  the 
sea-breeze,  which,  it  would  appear,  is  salutary  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  its 
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native  state*  And  although  it  may  he  found  in  other  situations,  especially  amongst 
rocks  and  stones  of  the  limestone  kind,  a  oonsiderahle  distance  from  the  shore,  still 
the  suh-soil  hy  'vrldch  the  roots  are  nourished  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  quality 
above  described.  Wherever  a  wax-berry  bush  is  found,  water  in  some  quantity  may 
be  found  under  its  roots  ;  and  although  the  bush  may  be  seen  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mound  or  hill,  yet  its  roots  have  their  hold  in  the  wet  sol) — the  elevated  position  of 
the  bush  having  been  the  result  of  a  partial  drift  ^some  time  previous.  Fresh  water 
may  also  be  found  under  the  roots  of  many  bushes;  but  in  such  localities,  though 
the  bushes  may  be  plentiful,  the  berries  are  generally  small  and  scarce,  and  seldom 
considered  worth  the  gathering. 

THE  BEST  MODE  OF  PROPAGATINO  AND  CULTrVATINQ  IT. 

It  may  be  propagated  anywhere  in  sandy  ground  where  the  water  does  not  recede 
too  quickly  in  summer  for  the  roots  to  follow  it,  and  where  sufficient  vegetation 
already  exists  to  cover  the  berries  from  view  of  the  birds,  by  merely  strewing  them 
over  the  surface.  The  first  shower  of  rain  will  do  the  remainder,  providing  the  sand 
be  soft,  and  the  sub-soil  suitable.  But  to  cultivate  it  by  breaking  up  ground  is 
another  thing,  and  will  be  expensive  in  the  outset.  For  this  purpose  something 
must  be  sown  with  the  berry  to  screen  its  shoot  when  it  appears  over  the  ground 
from  the  birds.  Most  birds  common  to  the  flats  live  upon  it,  especially  the  spreeuw 
and  kwikstaartje ;  the  former  pick  it  from  the  bush  and  ground  when  it  falls  off, 
the  latter  pluck  the  tiny  shoot  out  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  appears  on  the 
surface,  no  doubt  expecting  something  eatable  to  turn  up  with  its  root. 

Pyp  grass  seed  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  for  the  purpose;  it  is  the  ox\}y  grass 
on  the  flats  whose  seed  can  be  gathered  in  any  considerable  quantity,  and  grows 
best,  like  the  wax-berry  bush,  in  saline  soil.  When  it  is  the  object  to  sow  largely, 
and  where  the  ground  is  pretty  level,  it  may  be  prepared  the  same  as  if  for  any 
of  the  cereal  grains,  with  the  exception  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  harrow  twice. 
After  ploughing,  and  manure  and  grass  seed  are  strewn  over,  harrow  deep,  crosswise, 
in  order  to  make  the  field  the  more  even;  then  strew  over  the  berries,  and  harrow  as 
light  as  possible.  The  less  covering  the  better;  indeed  none  would  be  needed  were  it 
not  for  the  spreeuw,  one  flock  of  which  would  denude  acres  in  a  few  hours.  Or, 
omit  the  last  harrowing,  and  let  advantage  be  taken  of  the  flrst  rainy  day  to  strew 
the  berries.  .The  first  half-hour's  rain  will  cause  them  to  be  sufficiently  covered, 
the  ground  being  soft  and  loose. 

To  plant  sand-hills  the  berries  should  be  nursed  in  pots,  boxes,  or  something 
portable,  and  transplanted  about  the  beginning  of  winter,  so  as  to  afford  the  plants 
the  full  benefit  of  the  rainy  season;  spitting  and  mixing  the  sand  with  rich  loam  for 
each  plant  as  far  as  the  spade  will  admit.  By  these  means,  the  roots  will  have 
penetrated  deep  enough  before  the  heat  sets  in  to  be  out  of  reach  of  its  influence, 
should  the  hills  not  be  unusually  high  above  the  general  level. 

In  planting  sand-hills  or  flats  that  may  be  drifting,  or  indeed  any  sand  without  a 
considerable  share  of  loam,  neither  grass  seed  nor  any  of  the  cereal  kinds  can  be 
depended  on  as  a  sufficient  protection;  a  few  gusts  of  wind  from  the  north  or  south 
would  set  the  sand  in  motion  before  either  would  be  strong  enough  to  bind  and  cover 
the  surface.  Small  inexpensive  screens  should  be  used  for  this  purpose;  any  kind 
of  bush  or  reed  will  last  two  years,  by  which  time  the  vines  of  the  plant  will  have 
sufficiently  multiplied  to  protect  themselves. 

OF  COLLBCnNG  THE  BERRIES  AND  EXTRACTING  AND  PREPARING  THE  WAX. 

Anything  hollow,  from  the  size  of  a  plate  to  that  of  a  schepel  measure,  placed 
under  the  branch  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  rubbing  off  the 
berries,  will  be  found  the  most  useful  in  collecting  them  from  the  branches;  besides 
which,  every  person  gathering  berries  should  have  a  cloth  the  size  of  a  small  hand- 
kerchief about  his  person ;  that,  where  a  bush  whose  vines  are  partly  buried  in  the 
sand  is  met  with,  the  vine  may  be  lifted  gently,  the  cloth  placed  under,  and  when 
the  berries  are  rubbed  off,  the  vine  may  be  replaced  without  the  slightest  injury;  a 
muid  bag  to  be  kept  at  hand  to  receive  such  small  quantities  in  the  mean  time. 
Where  berries  are  found  large  and  abundant,  one  man  can  gather  two  muids  a  day 
with  ease  in  this  manner ;  such  berries,  from  being  large,  would  realize  14108.  of 
white  wax  to  the  muid. 

With  respect  to  extracting  and  preparing  the  wax,  although  I  have  had  defecators 
made  since  the  last  Agricultural  Show,  by  the  use  of  which  the  process  of  extractmg 
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the  wax  is  simplified ;  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  partieB  who  may  oot  wish  to  in&ar  the 
expense  of  such  articles,  I  will  heie  explain  the  proceBS  by  which  the  best  specimen 
of  wax  then  ezhibiteci  was  got  up. 

A  small  quantity  of  berries  at  a  time  was  put  into  a  pot  of  hoiling  water,  so  pro- 
jKMTtioned  to  ^ts  size  as  to  admit  each  berry  to  have  east  its  wax  to  the  surface. 
This  small  quantity  was^not  in  the  water  more  than  two  minutes  when  skimming 
commenced,  the  berries  being  stirred  gently  with  a  ladle  during  that  time.  The  wax 
was  then  akimmed  oif  rapidly,  to  avoid  the  colour  from  the  pulp.  To  reoeiye  the 
akimmings,  a  small  keg,  with  one  end  out,  was  prepared  ;  oT«r  this  end  two  flannel 
strainers  were  fastened,  through  which  the  wax  was  strained,  and  when  the  keg  was 
fuN,  the  wax  being  yet  a  liquid,  was  again  strained  through  flannel  into  a  mould  that 
gave  it  shape.  After  each  skimming,  the  boiler,  being  too  large  for  removal  with 
^AciUty,  was  baled  of  its  contents,  water  and  all,  cleaned  with  mops  and  hot  water, 
replied  with  water,  either  cold  or  otherwise,  and  the  fire  applied  with  all  despatch. 

This  having  been  performed  in  the  open  air,  an  hour  was  often  consumed  between 
each  process  in  getting  the  water  up  to  boiling  heat,  while  the  process  itself  did  not 
oceii|>y  more  than  Hve  minutes  from  the  time  the  berries  were  put  into  the  boiler 
nntil  the  skimming  ceased.  To  save  so  much  time  and  labour^  the  necessity  for 
something  with  which  to  enclose  the  berries  in  the  boiler  became  apparent;  hence 
the  construction  of  the  defecators  alluded  to.! 

There  are  two  of  them:  they  will  be  sent  for  the  inspection  of  the  members.  The 
hoass  defecator  is  adapted  to  the  berries  towards  the  close  of  the  winter,  when  the 
pulp  is  dry.  The  pulp,  being  then  brittle,  will  break  into  small  particles  in  the 
water,  and  float  to  the  top  with  the  wax.  It  was  found  more  difficult  to  sever  such 
paorticles  by  straining  than  it  was  to  avoid  the  colour  by  despatch;  the  decayed  pulp 
ooDveying  a  darkish,  and  the  juice  of  it  a  greenish  colour  to  the  wax.  The  other 
defecator  is  adapted  to  the  berries  in  their  season.  It  is  of  iron  wire,  and  has  a 
dash.  The  berries,  when  sound,  well  winnowed,  and  picked,  will  admit  of  their 
being  tossed  about  a  little,  either  hefore  or  when  full  ripe.  The  vanes  of  the  dash 
jire  so  shaped  as,  when  set  in  motion,  to  hiteh  the  berries  in  succession  towards  the 
surface  of  the  water,  thus  afibrding  additional  facility  for  each  berry  being  rid  of  its 
_  wax.  The  application  of  either  of  these  instruments  with  a  brass  strainer  and  cock 
fitted  to  a  mould  (that  wUl  be  produced  at  the  same  time),  will  save  four-fifths  of 
the  labour  and  time  lost  in  preparing  water,  gathering  #ael,  haling,  mopping,  and 
straining,  as  described  in  the  former  process.  In  working  either,  one  minute  and  a 
half  will  suffice  for  its  immeorsion  with  the  berries  in  the  boiler;  more  time  than  this 
wiU  extract  the  juice  and  discolour  both  the  wax  and  the  water.  The  dregs  and 
other  substances  that  may  have  escaped  in  cleansing  being  retained  by  the  defecator, 
some  warm  water  should  be  at  hand  in  which  to  rinse  it  Sfter  every  second  or  third 
immersion.  By  attendmg  to  this  particular,  and  to  the  time  above  specified,  the 
same  water  wiU  answer  all  day,  replacing  that,  of  course,  which  was  taken  out  with 
the  wax  in  skknming. 

The  wax  being  the  produce  of  the  pulp,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  latter  will 
Tetain  more  or  less  of  the  former  until  the  berries  are  quite  ripe.  To  ascertain  this, 
let  the  berries  remain  in  the  water  some  time  after  skimming,  and  should  any  wax 
appear,  it  will  be  of  the  colour  of  the  juice,  and  will  show  at  once  that  the  berries 
are  not  ripe.  However,  as  wax  so  made  is  objectionable  only  from  its  colour,  and  is 
valuable  to  the  farmers  and  their  servants,  it  may  be  procured  by  a  second  skimming 
until  the  berries  are  seasoned^care  being  taken  that  such  skimmings  are  put  into  a 
separate  vessel  from  that  in  which  the  fijrst  skimnungs  are  deposited.  These  remarks 
are  applicable  to  parties  who,  having  commenced  nuking  wax  at  a  distance  from 
their  homes,  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  return  and  wait  for  the  proper  seasan. 

I  will  conclude  with  remarking  that  I  have  not  found  all  the  bu^es  in  any  locality 
bearing  berries  the  same  year,  and  the  coarsest  kind  have  not  borne  at  aU  •during  the 
last  five  years,  whOe  others  have  borne  yearly.  This  would  indicate  sexual  pro- 
perties: yet,  whilst  admitting  the  possibility  of  Biioix  qualHies,  I  am  Awaro  that  a 
large  portion  of  bushes  are  barren,  both  from  age  and  &)m  an  unfayourable  position 
— having  had  berries  at  Deep  Biver  in  1850  from  hushes  that  h»ve  not  bwne  sinee, 
and  having  found  the  berries  in  my  own  neighbourhood  diop  from  the  bushes  before 
attaining  half  the  usual  size,  year  after  year,  some  of  them  noit  ev^n  appeanBg  laErger 
than  pin-heads. 

I  have  not  found  the  plant  hear  under  )Che  fonx£b  year  iii  «qj  sitaatun. 
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Frost,  should  it  happen  any  time  during  the  Beason,  will  cause  the  beiries  to  drop 
from^he  bashes  and  disappear. 

The  defecators  should  have  been  larger; — the  makers  (Messrs.  Pell)  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  have  made  them  neater  and  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  hikd  they  been 
instructed  by  a  person  of  some  ingenuity.  With  a  defecator  about  a  fourth  larger 
than  the  iron  one,  two  men  would  realise  lOOlbs.  of  white  wax  a  day;  and  as  the 
average  qjuantity  i)f  wax  in  a  mnid  is  lllbs.,  the  average  work  of  a  picker  1^  rnuids 
a4ay,  it  will  be  seen  that  six  men  picking  from  the  bushes  would  be  sufficient  to 
l&eep  the  tw<o  men  defecatiog  supjilied  with  berries.  The  expense  of  labour,  carriage, 
&C.,  woiold  not  exceed  eighteen  shillings  per  lOOlbs.— About  twopence  the  pound.  I 
Vmre  been  particular  in  making  this  estimate.  The  heroes,  I  may  add,  are  none  the 
worse  for  sowing  by  being  stript  of  the  wax  in  the  defecator:  it  improves  them. 


ON  XANTHOXYLINE,  A  NEW  CRYSTALLINE  PRINCIPLE  FROM 

JAPANESE  PEPPER,  THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  XANTHOXYLUM  PIPERITUM 

OF  DE  CANDOLLE. 

BT  JOaN  STSSTfiODSE,  LL.D.,  F3.S. 

A  FEW  months  ago  I  received  from  my  friend  Daniel  Haobury,  Esq.,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  very  singular  frnit  from  Japan,  known  in  commerce  as  Japanese 
pepp^.  Mr.  Hanbury  likewise  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  subjoined  botanieal 
account  of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

"Japanese  pepper  is  the  produce  of  Zanthoxylum  piperitum,  De  Cand.  (JFagara 
piperita^  Linn.),  a  tree  of  Japan  of  the  natural  order  HutacecBy  figured  and  describe 
by  Kajmpfer  in  1712.* 

"  It  consists  of  roundish  sessile  capsules  of  the  size  of  a  peppercorn,  which  appear 
to  have  been  normally  four  in  number,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  peduncle, 
though  but  one  or  two  are  usually  fully  developed.  The  <5apsules,  which  are  exter- 
nally reddish-brown,  have  their  outer  covering  beset  with  numerous  prominent 
tubercles  enclosing  an  acrid  liquid  to  which  the  pepper  owes  its  pungent  flavour.  The 
seeds  are  black,  shining,  and  devoid  of  pungency ;  from  dehiscence  of  the  capsules, 
they  are  generally  wanting  in  the  sample  which  we  have  examided* 

"  The  flavour  of  Japanese  pepper  is  aromatic  and  agreeable,  with  a  pungency  not 
unlike  .that  of  pellitory  (^Radix  pyrethri).  Its  odour  when  bruised  is  remarkably 
fragrant. 

^*  It  is  employed  as  a  condiment  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese." 

The  Japanese  pepper,  after  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  was  digested  vith 
successive  portions  of  spirit  of  wine  till  it  was  rendered  nearly  tasteless;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  spirit  was  then  drawn  off  by  distillation,  and  the  residue  on 
standing  for  a  few  days  became  filled  with  dark- coloured  crystals  of  considerable  siase. 
Their  colour  was  owing  totiie  presence  of  a  resinous  matter,  which  adhered  to  them 
very  tenaciously.  The  best  way  of  jemoving  this  dark-coloured  resin  is  to  wash  the 
crystals  with  cold  liquor  ammonise,  which  dissolves  the  resin,  leaving  the  crystals 
unacted  on.  The  crystals  were  rendered  quite  white,  and  were  easily  obtained  an 
inch  in  length  by  repeatedly  dissolving  them  in  ether,  or  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  W.  H.  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  I  am  enabled  to 
subjoin  the  following  figure  and  description  of  the  crystalline  form  of  xaothoxyline. 

The  crystals  of  xanthoxyline  belong  to  the  oblique  system. 

The  angles  between  normals  to  l^e  faces,  are  : — 
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Cleavage.    5,  very  perfect  and  easily  <»btaified ;  c,  perfect 
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The  ciystaU  are  extremely  thin  in  a 

directiQn  perpendicular  to  the  face  c.  T         ;     \  t  ~     7~ 

The  ifacea  r  m  were  so  imperfect  that 
the  angles  they  make  with  b  and  c  could 
not  he  determined  with  much  accuracy. 

Xanthoxyline  is  quite  insoluble  either  in  *^ ' 

cold  or  hot  water,  but  it  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  solutions  «re  quite 
neutral  ta test-paper,  and  do  not  appear  to  possess  either  acid  or  basic  properties. 
The  crystals  of  xanthoxyline  melt  at  SO''  C.  Their  taste  is  aromatic  and  resinous, 
not  unlike  that  of  elemi  or  olibanum.  Tlie  amount  of  xauthoxyline  in  Japanese 
pepper  is  very  considerable.  A  quantity  of  xanthoxyline,  after  being  dried  at  100^ 
Centigrade,  was  subjected  to  analysis  in  the  usual  way. 
I.  0.179  grm.  substance  gave  0.40  L  CO*  and  0.104  water. 

IL  0.1142  grm.  substance  gave  0.2558  CO2  and  0.07  water. 
'  I.  u. 

Carbon 61.09  61.09 

Hydrogen 6.45  6.8 

I  subsequently  found  tiiat  xanthoxyline  contains  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  the 
amount  of  which  I  was  unable  to  determine  from  want  of  material.  I  confidently 
expect  to  obtain  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  considerable  quantity  of  Japanese 
pepper,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  its  analysis.  Notwithstanding  that 
xanthoxyline  contains  nitrogen,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  basic  properties,  but  in  its 
general  properties  considerably  resembles  the  so-called  stearopten«. — PhUo^opMcal 
Magazine. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE  DEPOSIT  WHICH  FORMS  IN 
OIL  OP  BITTER  ALMONDS. 

BY  JOHN  8TENHOU8E,   LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

When  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  kept  for  some  time  in  loosely-stoppered  bottles,  a 
crystalline  deposit  not  imfrequently  forms  in  it,  especially  if  the  oil  is  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  light.  So  long  ago  as  1823,  M.  Stange  declared  this  crystalline 
deposit  to  be  simply  benzoic  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  oil,  a  statement 
which  was  confirmed  in  1830  by  Robiquet  and  Boutron-Challard.  (^Ann.  de  Chim*  et 
de  Phys,,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  364.)  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  of  these  chemists 
subjected  the  supposed  benzoic  add  to  the  test  of  analysis.  Subsequently  the  late 
Dr.  Jonathan  Fereira,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Elements  of  Materia  Medico^  p.  1107, 
stated  that  he  had  met  with  **  three  kinds  of  a  crystalline  substance  from  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  differing  essentially  from  each  other  and  from  benzoic  acid."  These 
deposits  were  examined  by  Dr.  Fereira,  and  one  of  them,  that  mariced  No.  3,  by  Dr. 
Letheby.  None  of  them  were  subjected  to  analysis,  but  they  were  tested  by  the 
action  upon  them  of  oil  of  vitriol,  caustic  potassa,  &c.  These  crystalline  de- 
posits were  given  to  Dr.  Fereira  by  Mr.  George  Whipple,  who  kindly  furnished 
me  a  few  weeks  ago  with  no  fewer  than  ten  difierent  specimens  of  a  similar  character 
which  had  formed  in  as  many  portions  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  weight  of  the 
crystals  exceeded  three  ounces. 

The  crystals 'had  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  were  strongly  impregnated  with  oil  of 
bitter  nlmonds.  As  much  of  the  oil  as  possible  was  removed  by  strongly  com- 
pressing the  crystids  between  folds  of  blotting-paper.  The  crystals  were  then 
digested  with  boiling  water,  in  which  they  readily  dissolved.  After  repeated 
solutions  and  crystallizations,  they  presented  the  usual  characters  of  lienzoic  acid. 
On  analysis,  0.4215  grm.  substance  dried  at  212^  F.,  when  burnt  in  a  current  of 
oxygen  gas,  gave  1.069  carbonic  acid  and  0.2005  water  s= 

Calculated  numbers.         Found  numbers. 

14  C 68.853 69.167 

6  H 4.915 5.283 

4  Q. 26.232 25.460 

100.000  100.000 

The  silver  salt  was  prepared  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and  then 
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adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.    AVhen  subjected  to  analysis,  0.3883  grra.  salt 
gave  0.525  carbonic  acid  and  0.317  water. 
1.1711  grm.  salt  gave  0.5516  silver. 

Calculated  numbers.  Found  numbers. 

AgO 50.654 50..533 

14  C  36.684 36.909 

5  H  2,183 2.317 

3  O  10.479 10.241 


100.000  100.000 

From  tbese  results  it  is  clear  that  the  crystalline  deposits  from  oil  of  bitter  almondg 
examined  by  me  were  simply  benzoic  acid,  and  this  I  have  reason  to  believe  was  aho 
the  case  with  two  out  of  three  samples  described  by  Dr.  Fereira  ;  for  through  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Eedwood,  I  obtained  three  small  specimens  of  these  deposits 
from  Dr.  Fereira's  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Fharmaceutical  Society. 
That  marked  No.  I,  I  found  to  be  simply  benzoic  acid.  I  received  also  a  specimen 
given  to  the  Fharmaceutical  Society  by  Mr.  Whipple;  it  was  also  benzoic  acid.  The 
specimen  marked  No.  3,  and  which  amounted  only  to  a  few  grains  in  weight,  was 
that  examined  by  Drs.  Fereira  and  Letheby.  It  consisted  of  small,  acicular,  lemon- 
yellow  crystals,  which  were  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  Sul- 
phuric acid  r^dened  and  then  dissolved  them,  forming  a  deep  yellow  solution. 
They  were  not  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  in  the  cold  ;  when  heated 
with  it,  however,  ammonia  was  evolved,  which  proved  that  the  crystals  contained 
nitrogen.  When  the  crystals  were  strongly  heated  on  platinum  foil,  they  melted, 
and  were  decomposed,  a  small  amount  of  sublimate  only  being  produced. 

The  origin  of  the  crystalline  deposit  No.  3  is  very  obscure.  Mr.  Whipple  informs 
me  that  he  only  obtained  it  on  one  occasion,  many  years  ago,  when  the  essential  oil 
of  almonds  was  prepared  by  distillation  over  the  naked  fire ;  but  ever  since  the 
operation  has  been  effected  by  means  of  a  steam  apparatus,  he  has  never  met  with  it 
again,  and  has  merely  obtained  deposits  of  benzoic  acid.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the 
yellow  insoluble  crystals,  marked  No.  3,  were  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  that  the  ammonia  on  that  occasion  was  probably  evolved 
by  the  charring  of  a  portion  of  the  nitrogenous  pulp  of  the  almonds  by  the  over- 
heating of  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  The  crystalline  deposits  which  form  in  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  must  be  regarded,  therefore  (unless  in  the  single  somewhat  inex- 
plicable instance  just  stated),  as  simply  benzoic  acid  resulting  £tom  the  oxidation  of 
the  oiL — Philosophical  Magazine, 
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The  following  interesting  contributions,  presented  to  the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society 
by  W.  C.  Ondaatje,  Esq.,  of  Badulla,  were,  on  the  3rd  December,  laid  before  a 
meeting  of  that  Socitey : — 

1 .  Two  pounds  of  Gum  Kino,  the  produce  of  the  Pterocarpua  Marsupivniy  Boxb., 
which  grows  abundantly  at  fiadulla  and  its  neighbourhood. 

With  reference  to  this  important  substance,  the  Secretary  remarked,  that  in 
appearance  and  in  properties  it  resembled  the  kino  of  commerce  which  is  so  largely 
used  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  and  would  no  doubt  be  as  readily  purchased  in  the 
markets  of  Europe  as  that  exported  from  India,  if  it  could  be  produced  in  any 
quantity  ;  up  to  the  present  date  only  91bs.  have  been  sent  to  the  Society,  all  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Co.  iof  transmission  to  England  to 
ascertain  its  market  value.  The  reason  why  the  quantity  is  so  small  is  explained  in 
the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Ondaalje's  letter  of  the  25th  November,  1853: — 

*'  Regarding  the  gum  kino,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  hitherto  been  baffled  in  my 
attempts  to  secure  the  services  of  a  native  Singhalese  who  would  undertake  to 
collect  a  cwt.  of  the  gum.  The  people  are  very  averse  to  the  performance  of  any 
work  which  is  novel  to  them  in  character,  and  which  requires  any  degree  of  energetic 
perseverance,  or  the  real  object  of  which  they  do  not  quite  comprehend. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  suggest  to  you  to  apply  to  Government  to 
instruct  the  Government  Agent  to  direct  each  headman  to  collect  quantities  of  the 
gum  from  the  trees  in  the  villages  under  his  charge.    If  the  fluid  gum  is  sent  to  me 

Tox^.  zin.  2  7 
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I  will  hare  it  properly  dried  and   sent  to  the  Society.    The  trees  are  juat  now  in 
blossom;  and  as  at  this  time  the  gum  flows  in  |p*eater  abundance,  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  let  this  year  pass  over  without  making  an  effort  totsoUect  at  least  two  cwta. 
'^  I  will  send  all  the  gam  I  have  hitherto  edlleeted,  which  is  only  nine  pounds. 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"  W.  C.  Ondaatje." 

Mr.  Buller  considered  the  best  means  of  forwarding  Mr.  Ondaatje's  views,  would 
be  to  communicate  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  through  him,  to  the  Assistant 
Govemment  Agent  at  BaduUa ;  in  which  the  meeting  gladly  acquiesced,  and 
leguested  the  Secretary  to  supply  Mr.  Buller  with  any  information  on  the  subject  he 
may  require. 

2.  A  sample  of  Gum  produced  by  the  aaidnwood-tree;  in  «ppearanoe  ftTeBembles 
gam  Arabic. 

3.  A  sample  of  "Gitm  produced  by  the  ebony-tree.  It  Is  in  small  rounded  nodules, 
partially  transparent,  when  not  coloured  black  with  "flie  same  edoiinng  matter  that 

^  gives  the  wood  its  c^hief  characteristic  ;  it-s  taste  is  insipid. 

4.  A  sample  of  Gum  from  the  Terminalia  alatcu  In  appearance  it  reseraUes  dack 
coloured  gum  Arabic,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  harder  and  more  tenaoioias  gum  than 
Ihe  latter ;  its  taSte  is  also  insipid. 

5.  Black  Mesin,  the  produce  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  barren  soil  of  Badidla, 
,JSemecarpus  obovatum.  Moon,  the  Kalu  BaduUa  gaha  of  the  Singhalese.  'It  is  of  a 
pure  black  cdlour,  resembling  black  sealing-wax,  of  very  light  specific  grarity,  and 
tasteless.    It  is  soluble  in  turpentine. 

6.  A  black  si&stance,  which  Mr.  Ondaatje  describes  in  the  following  letter  :^- 

""BoikUat  2^th]fbveniber,  185d. 
**  Herevnth  I  enclose  a  few  Insects,  and  a  black  substance  deposited  by  them  on  the 
4Slifnompiu  Jacqmni  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  farther  infarmation  you  can  give  me 
xr^iardingtfaem.    The  SinghftJewe  call  the  substance  '£adde  pas/  and  use  it  as  an 
:«Btemal  application  in  cutaneous  affections  of  the  legs.^' 

Hie  Secretary  regretted  that  he  oould  give  no  further  information  regarding  this 
rmibfftanee  than  that  contained  in  1^.  Ondaa^e's  letter,  not  having  had  time  to  make 
^a«ainute  ezaminatiiHi  of  the  insects,  which  do  n«t  appear  to  be  Aphides,  but  rather 
'dosely  resemble  ihe  Idmeumonidse ;  at  the  next  evening  meeting  the  results  of  a 
'Olose  examination  wiU  be  detailed. 

.7.  Lac,  The  ^czetaiy  stated  that  the  sample  before  the  meeting  was  the 
produce  of  the  Coccus  Lacca,  an  insect  which  produces  two  very  valuable  articles 
of  commerce,  namely,  shellac  and  lac  dye,  both  which  substances  are  largely  con- 
sumed in  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  Europe ;  it  is  extensively  exported  from 
India,  but  as  it  is  described  as  being  abundant  in  BaduUa,  there  is  every  prospect  of 
its  becoming  a  valuable  article  of  export^om  Ceylon  also. 

The  lac  belongs  to  ihe  same  class  and  order  of  insects  as  the  cochineal,  and  whilst 
tthe  latter  only  xvodnces  crimson  dye,  the  former  produces  the  substance  called 
shellac  as  well.  On  macerating  a  portion  of  the  sample  before  the  Society  in  hot 
jwater,  the  erianon  .colosur  was  seen  to  be  imparted  to  the  water,  while  the  shellac 
floated  on  the  surface,  and  became  quite  soft  and  pliant.  The  colouring  matter  is 
:altogether  deonred  from  the  bodies  of  the  insecto  which  reside  in  the  cellular  struc- 
ttare  of  the  sabstanee,  as  it  is  found  on  the  tree ;  it  is  this  cellular  substance,  which 
appears  to  be  iBeM  in  protecting  the  insect  from  ants  and  other  enemies,  that  yields 
tte  shellae. 

it  would  be  weU  -worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the>cultivation  of  the  lac  instead 
of  the  oochineal  insect ;  as  tlte  :plants  productive  of  the  former— the  'Gyrocarpus 
Jacquim  is  ime— 4M  well  as  the  insect  itself,  are  afaready  abundant  in  the  jungle, 
whilst  the  Qochioealialant  and  insect  are  «till  strangers  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
^Stylon. 

iSu^kmr  «Bom,  described  by  Mc  Ondao^  as  foUowa:—  ^*  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
dRtbmittingliieAocon^anjingspeQimen  of  sulphur  «tone,  and  sliall  be  glad  to  lie 
•ifypnmaed  with  your  opinion.'' 

"  Sulphur  exists  in  bintenne,  iu'combinatlon  with  if  on  pyrites,  in  great  abundance." 
<  'The  specimen  submitted  to  analysis  yielded  but  a  small  percentage  of  sulphur  ; 
it  also  'Contained  arsenic  in  greater  quantity  than  sulphur,  the  other  constituents 
'^iag  graphite  in  isolated  granules,  imbedded  in  quartz  and  mica. 
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HYDROCdTTllE  A8IATICA  A  CURE  FOR  LEPROSY. 

'I- .  • 

(From  Ac  Madras  GctzfiJUt.') 

Wb  mentioned  in  our  laat  Iftict  M.  Jnles  Ltfpme,  a  medical  oflEtoer  of  the  Frendi 
-Government,  who  lias  adminntered  with  ancoeBs  iAi^Hydrocotyle  Asiatica  for  the  cure  of 
leprosj  at  Pondichenry,  has  put  liimutf  in  eommnmcation  with  the  medical  autho- 
Tities  at  Madras,  who  have  entered  into  M.  Lupine's  Tiews  with  a  promptitude  and 
alacrity  worthy  of  their  profeesion,  and  have  already  commenced  employing  Ifyire- 
cotyk  Asiatica  at  the  Leper  Hospitid.  The  plant  is,  we  understand,  to  be  found  in 
abundance  about  the  presidency.  As  the  subject  is  of  much  importance,  and  our 
medical  friends  in  ttie  Mofbssil  will  be  anxious  to  obtain  information  regarding  the 
employment  of  Hydrocotyh  Asiatica^  we  give  the  substance  of  M.  Lepine's  paper, 
which  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  Official  of  the  Seth  August,  as  follows:— 

Br.  Boileau,  of  tlie  island  of  Mauritius,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  leprosy  for 
many  years,  having  in  vain  tried  every  known  remedy,  had  separated  himself  .from 
society,  and  was  awaiting  death  to  terminate  his  sufferings,  when  he  happened  to 
iiear  mention  ef  an  American  plant  named  Chinehunchidli,  which  was  declared  to  be 
a  certain  remedy  for  the  disease,  and  he  immediately  took  steps  to  procure  it,  though 
St  the  same  time  bitterly  regretting  thsft  the  plant  was  not  indigenous  to  the 
Mauritius. 

Amongst  other  distinctive  botanical  characters  of  the  C^nmchunchtdH^  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  stringy,  rounded  leaves,  analogous  to  those  of  the  violet;  a^d 
Br.  Boileam  happened  te  be  one  day  walking  in  his  garden,  oppressed  with  the 
wretched  thought  that  the  American  specific  would  arrive  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service  to  himself,  when  he  beheld  at  his  feet  a  plant  whose  leaves  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  one  that  he  was  awaiting,  and  he  hastened  to  gather  it.  Before, 
however,  making  known  his  discovery,  he  tried  its  effects  upon  himseU^  and  havii^ 
experienced  a  sensible  improrement  in  his  health,  he  gave  the  plant  the  name  of 
^himlacqua,  and  administered  it  to  twelve  lepers.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
having  fully  answered  Dr.  Boileau's  expectations,  he  hastened  to  publish  a  letter  in 
the  Cemeeuj  under  date  9th  Beoember,  1 852,  in  wbicli  he  made  known  the  good 
«4fects  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy  by  the  administralaon  of  ItivUacqua,  but 
did  not  then  state  whether  his  plant  was  the  ChincJuinchuUi  of  America.  The  above 
number  of  the  'Cemeen  only  arrived  at  P<mdicherry  about  the  end  of  February,  1853. 
^' On  reading  Tt,"  says  M.  Jides  Lupine,*' it  immediately  stmdc  me  that  the  i^ant 
which  Dr.  Boileau  had  found  could  not  be  the  American  one,  by  reason  of  certain 
laws  recognised  by  botanists  for  the  geograpbical  distribution  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, but  that  it  might  be  Hydrocatyle  Asiatica,  whose  lesives  have  nearly  the 
same  form  as  those  of  the  violet  ;*'  and  M.  Lupine  just  then  met  with  a  Reunion 
Journal,  which  had  republished  Br.  Bo^eau's  avtide,  wherein,  on  the  authority  of 
M.  Richard,  it  was  declared  that  the  phmt  there  designated  by  the  name  of 
*bemlacqua  must  lie  Hydroootyle  Asia;Hca,  Strong  in  this  evidence,  M.  Lupine  pro- 
ceeded in  seardh  cf  the  i^ant,  which  he  Ibund  without  difficulty,  and  he  then  cdled 
the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  a  remedy  which  offered  them,  according  to  its 
discoverer,  a  chance  of  curing  a  disease  which,  till  then,  had  resisted  all  known 
-curative  means. 

M.  Jtfles  L^pme  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  lOthough  a  medical  man  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  the  employment  of  new  medicines  of  dou^ul  virtue,  yet  the  case  is 
altogether  different  when  he  encounters  a  disease  that  is  supposed  to  be  incurable,  as 
it  then  becomes  liis  profesiiional  duty  to  make  trial  of  every  medicine  that  he  hears 
tjf  as  curative  or  'palliatire  of  a -malady  which  lias  hitherto  baffled  all  his  piofessional 
exertions. 

M.  Lupine,  in  making  Icnofwn  the  value  of  Hydfodoiyk  Asiatiea  to  the  other 
members  of  his  profession,  acquainted  them  that  they  would  find  the  plant  in  every 
form  of  preparation— dried,  in  powder,  in  syrup,  and  in  ointment-— at  the  •Govern- 
ment Bispensary ;  for  although  Br.  Boileau  had  not  gKven  l^e  formula  of  izis 
preparations,  yet,  guided  by  analogy,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  prepaid  medicines  with 
JJydrocotyle;  and  an  experience  ci  five  months  piroves  that  Ins  preparations  are 
identical,  as  to  their  effects,  with  those  of  M.  Boileau.  M.  Poupeau  commeooed 
administering  Hydrocotyk  on  the  3rd,  and  M.  Houbert  on  the  Uth  March,'  and 
M.  CoUas  on  the  17th  June.    A  tolerably  lairge  jiiimber  of  sick  were  the  objects  of 
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these  experiments.    At  their  terroiiiatioD,  the  results  obtained,  as  well  in  leprosj  as 
in  other  diseases,  will  be  made  known. 

Sabseqnentlj  to  Dr.  Boileaa*s  letter  of  the  9  th  December  he  published  several 
others,  as  experience  showed  him  that  his  treatment  required  to  be  modified.  In  his 
first  letter  he  prescribed  HydrocotyU  in  powder,  commencing  with  one  gramme 
(about  fifteen  grains  English),  and  increasing  the  dose  to  four  grammes ;  and, 
ftom  one  to  four  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup.  He  directed  that  each  dose  of  powder 
should  be  diluted  in  a  glass  of  hot  wine,  with  sugar,  or  in  a  cup  of  tea ;  the  patient 
to  wear  warm  clothing,  take  nonrishing  food,  but  to  avoid  that  of  a  farinaceous 
description.  He  also  advised  regular  exercise,  momiog  and  evening,  and  a  purge  to 
be  taben  every  eight  or  ten  days,  with  sulphureous  or  salt-water  baths. 

In  his  letter  of  the  22nd  December,  Dr.  Boileau  slightly  modifies  his  treatment, 
recommending  that  the  syrup  should  be  administered  to  infants  only,  and  the 
powder  to  patients  of  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards ;  the  ointment  to  be  rubbed  in 
on  the  edges  of  the  sores.  But  Dr.  Boileau  again  still  further  modifies  his  treatment 
considerably,  in  a  letter  of  the  2nd  March,  in  which  he  prescribes  Hydrocotyle  to  be 
taken  in  ptisan. 

Istly.  Ptisan  of  Hydrocotyle  to  be  taken  for  three  weeks ;  two  ounces  of  the  dry 
plant  to  a  litre,*  which  quantity  is  to  be  taken  daily. 

2ndly.  As  long  as  the  patient  continues  to  improve,  ptisan  and  syrup  should  only 
be  given. 

Srdly.  When  the  disease  remains  stationary,  in  addition  to  the  ptisan  and  syrup, 
the  powder  may  be  given,  but  it  must  be  done  with  caution. 

In  this  letter  Dr.  Boileau  shows  that  his  bivUacqua  is  distinct  from  the  CAuicAim- 
chdlif  and  he  states  that  it  is  a  more  active  medicine,  but  he  does  not  yet  make 
known  the  real  name  of  the  bevUaequa, 

A  further  letter  of  the  10th  March  makes  no  change  in  the  treatment,  but  con- 
tains the  following  passage,  which  is  of  interest  on  more  than  one  account: — 

''I  mentioned  in  my  first  letter  that  twelve  lepers  were  under  medical  treatment ; 
the  number  has  now  increased  to  fifty-seven.  In  all  these  cases,  without  exception, 
the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  arrested,  as  several  of  my  professional  brethren 
of  the  Mauritius  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  and  this  too  has  been  accom- 
plished after  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Up  to  the  present  moment  the  disease  has 
made  no  progress  for  the  worse,  although  two  or  three  have  nearly  given  up  taking 
their  medicine.  Amongst  the  smaller  portion  of  the  lepers  on  whom  the  new  remedy 
has  been  tried,  especially  those  who  had  been  recently  attacked  with  the  disease,  but 
little  improvement  is  perceptible  on  the  skin,  but  its  influence  on  the  heart,  the 
pulse,  and  the  brain,  has  been  remarkable.  Thus  young  persons  who,  under  the 
influence  of  the  disease,  had  become  dull  and  unfit  for  anytlung,  who  felt  as  if  an 
enormous  weight  was  attached  to  their  legs,  found  themsdves  lighter,  and  their  gait 
more  free,  &c.  &c.  But,  in  the  forty  patients  more  advanced  in  years,  and  especially 
those  whose  constitutions  had  been  affected  by  the  use  of  mercury  and  arsenic,  the 
improvement,  both  interior  and  exterior,  has  been  the  most  remarkable  ;  frightful 
gangrenous  sores  have  been  cicatrised,  the  spots  in  the  skin  are  less  marked,  and  Uie 
skin  itself  has  become  more  supple  and  finer,  and  has  recovered  its  sensibility.  In 
some  instances  the  disease  has  totally  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
is  confined  solely  to  the  parts  exposed  to  the  air ;  such  as  the  hands,  feet,  and  face. 
A  few  of  the  patients  have  pustulous  eruptions,  with  pimples  similar  to  those  of  the 
small-pox.  These  are  the  persons  whose  exterior  improvements  are  the  most 
marked." 

Lastly,  in  the  letter  which  Dr.  Boileau  has  written  under  date  1st  July,  he  shows 
that  the  bivUacqua  and  Hydrocotyle  Asiatica  are  one  and  the  same;  he  also 
modifies  his  last  system  of  treatment:— 

Istly.  By  reducing  the  dose  of  Hydrocotyle  one  half  for  preparing  the  same  quan- 
tity of  ptisan. 

2ndly.  Dr.  Boileau  recommends  that  the  patient  shall  take  baths  containing 
three  pounds  of  Hydrocotyle  in  its  green  state,  or  vapour  baths  prepared  with  five 
pounds  of  the  same. 

3rdly.  The  patient  should  commence  with  an  emetic,  and  occasionally  take  doses 
of  aperient  medicine  during  the  course  of  treatment. 

*  About  an  English  quart. 
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4thl3r.  After  this  preparation  the  patient  should  only  take  the  syrup  oi  hydrocoisfle 
in  doses  of  from  one  up  to  eight  spoonfuls. 

Sthly.  The  patient  riiould  take  the  hydrocotyle  in  powder  as  well  as  in  syrup. 

With  reference  to  general  treatment  the  practitioner  should  he  guided  hy  the 
previous  letters  of  Dr.  Boileau. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Boileau  declares  that  the  ahoye  system  of  treatment  is  hot 
definitive,  as  he  thinks  that  with  longer  experience  it  may  he  modified.  He  calls 
upon  his  professional  hrethren,  and  expresses  his  own  belief,  that  in  certain  cases 
Hydrocotyle  may  he  combined  with  success  along  with  other  medicines ;  and  espe- 
cially with  preparations  of  iodine.  To  which  M.  Lepine  observes,  *^  We  know  that 
such  combination,  which  has  been  tried  by  other  medical  men,  has  produced  results 
which  appear  to  confirm  the  previsions  of  Dr.  Boileau." 

Before  Dr.  Boileau's  discovery  of  the  value  of  Hydrocotyle  Asiatica  in  the  cure  of 
leprosy,  it,  says  M.  Lupine,  already  occupied  a  place  in  the  Indian  Materia  Medica. 
^he  plajit  has  been  administered  at  Pondicherry,  and  in  other  parts  of  India  in  syrup, 
as  a  purifier  of  the  blood  in  the  diseases  of  children.  Horsfield  quotes  it  as  a  diuretic. 
Ainslie  says  that  an  infusion  of  its  leaves  with  fenugreek  is  employed  in  certain 
fevers  and  in  diseases  of  the  intestines.  M.  de  Ferusac  maintains  that  it  is  used  as 
food  in  certain  parts  of  India,  and  M  Lupine  has  been  himself  assured,  by  several 
persons,  that  they  have  often  eaten  the  leaves  of  Hydrocotyle  Asiatica  in  salad. — 
Madras  Gazette. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CHICORY  SOLD  IN  FRANCE  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COFFEE. 

BT  A.  MARQUIS. 

The  Chicory  is  prepared  for  sale  by  roasting  the  roots  after  they  have  been 
washed,  divided  longitudinally,  and  cut  into  fragments.  This  product  (cossettes)  is 
reduced  to  powder. 

Of  seventy-five  samples  of  such  chicory,  obtained  from  different  shops  in  Paris, 
the  author  found  sixty-four  which  were  adulterated  with  earthy  substances. 

Pure  chicory  gives  5  per  cent,  of  ash :  the  specimens  examined  gave  from  1  to  40, 
and  some  even  51  per  cent,  more  than  this. 

Among  the  substances  used  for  adulterating  chicory  the  author  found  : — 

1.  Roasted  bread,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  colour  which  the  decoction  gives 
with  iodine,  or  by  the  odour  given  off"  during  incineration. 

2.  Sand,  earth. 

3.  Brickdust.  In  this  case  the  ash  of  the  chicory  has  a  reddish  colour,  feels 
gritty,  and  contains  varying  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  alumina,  &c 

4.  Refuse  bone  black  from  sugar  refiners.  This  may  be  partly  separated  by 
stirring  the  chicory  with  water,  when  the  bone  black  settles  to  the  bottom.  On 
burning  such  a  mixture  it  generally  gives  off*  an  odour  of  caramel,  and  the  incinera- 
tion is  much  more  tardy.  The  large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  ash 
likewise  indicates  this  kind  of  adulteration. 

5.  Sifted  coal-ashes  may  be  detected  by  stirring  the  chicory  with  water  and 
allowing  the  mixture  to  settle  for  a  minute,  when  small  particles  of  unbumt  coal 
are  first  deposited.  The  ash  of  such  chicory  is  whitish,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
argillaceous  substance  and  carbonate  of  lime,  originating  from  the  limestone  usually 
mixed  with  the  coal  dust  in  the  north  of  France  to  bring  it  into  the  form  of  bricks. — 
Journal  de  Pharmacie,  September.  1853.    No.  210. 


DETECTION  OF  POPPY  OR  NUT  OILS  IN  OLIVE  OIL. 

BY   £.   MARCHAND. 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  adulteration  of  olive  oil  the  author  had  occasion 
to  examine  the  various  methods  of  detecting  it,  and  has  found  that  the  use  of 
sulphuric  acid  gave  satisfactory  results. 

He  describes  the  process  thus:  When  four  drops { of  olive,  poppy,  or  nut  oil  are 
placed  separately  upon  a  slab  of  porcelain,  and  two  drops  of  pure  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  add^  and  mixed  with  the  oils  by  inclining  the  slab  to  one  side  and  the 
other,  the  following  phenomena  are  observed: — 
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dive  Oil  acqaires  at  tfie  points  of  contact  witb  the  acid  styellbsw^  eoloiir  i 
into  orange  ;  the  liquid  portion  surrounding  the  magraia  nkpidiy  becemeB  (fie^  gfejr 
and  thea  brownish-black,  while  the  yellow  c^our  first  prodloeedby  Aeaeiifgriiibnifly 
passes  into  bright  chestnut-brown.  There  is  never  any  appearance  of  blue  or  E&c 
tints. 

Poppy  Oil  acquires  immediately  at  the  points  of  contaxst  with  the  acid  a  fioe  lemon 
yellow  colour,  which  becomes  rapidly  darker  at  some  parts*  The  lifnid  poidaon  ia> 
contact  with  the  coloured  portions  never  acquires  the  dirty  gvey  colflor  charaeteristie 
of  olive  oiL  After  the  reaclaon  has  continued  for  ten  or  fiibeeit  minatea,  tbese  i» 
observed  at  several  points  of  the  liquid  portion  whieh>  inmediately  boniera  vpon  tiie- 
coloured  part  a  rose  colour,  passing  rapidly  into  bright  liiae,  and  gradnaliy  itteBaaan^ 
in  intensity.  After  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  lilac  craloar  pmaaes  into'  at 
violet-blue,  while  the  original  yellow  gradually  becomes  dull  brown. 

JVut  Oil  behaves  almost  exactly  the  same  as  olive  oilv  except  tha*  tbs  ydiow 
substance  is  more  abundant,  more  rapidly  formed,  and  becomes  brows  meoe  rajndly,, 
so  that  within  less  than  ten  minutes  it  acquires  a  chestmst  colour.  Su^huricacidis  to* 
more  easily  miscible  with  this  oil  than  with  oHtc  or  poppy  oiL  The  grey  border  whisk 
is  characteristic  of  olive  oil  is  produced  with  nut  oil  as  well,  but  in  this  eaas^inateadii 
of  gradually  becoming  black,  it  passes  rapidly  into  olive:  green.  Thin  oil  never 
produces  a  tint  of  lilac; 

Mixtures  of  Olive  and  Poppy  Oils  may  be  tested  by  means  of  the  above  seaxstibiui^. 
After  a  certain  time,  the  colours  characreristic  of  poppy  oil,  pink,  lilac,  violet.,  blue, 
present  themselves  successively,  with  an  intensity  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
poppy  oil  present.  Marchand  states,  that  with  practice,  ^  poppy  oil,  in  olive  oil, 
may  be  detected  with  certainty  by  this  method. 

Mixtures  of  Olive  and  Nut  Oils, — When  the  nut  oil  amounts  to  J  of  the  whole, 
sulphuric  acid  produces  a  bright  orange  yellow  eelour,  wiAb  a.  gsey  border,  the  outer- 
most parts  of  which  pass  into  olive  green.  A  mixture  o£  equal  parts  of  both,  oUsv 
gives  an  orange  yellow  colour,  with  a  very  distinct  grey  border,  whidi  soon  becomes 
greenish  and  brown  at  the  outer  edge.  When  the  mixture  contains  |  nu£  oil,  a  red> 
dish  yellow  colour  is  produced,  surrounded  by  cm  olive  green  border^  paler,  than  that* 
produced  with  pure  nut  oil. 

Mixtures  of  Poppy  and  Nut  Oils  acquire,  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellow  colour,  and 
at  the  borders,  a  greyish<  tint,  gradually  diffusing  itself  ov«r  the  liquid  past.  When 
the  mixture  contains  ^  nut  oil,  an  intense  lilac  is  subsequently  produced,  whiiie  the 
yellow  colour  passes  into  chestnut  brown.  When  the  mixture  contains  f  nut  oil,, 
an  orange  yellow  is  produced,  with  grey  borders,  passing  at  certain  points  mto  olive 
green.  Subsequently  the  yellow  becomes  brigiit  chestncLt  brown. — Journal  de  PHar- 
macie,  Oct  1€53;. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  PERCENTAGE  OE  TANNIN  IN  SUBSTANCES 
USED  FOR  TANNING. 

BY     PROFESfrOR     F'BHKING. 

Among  the  various  substances  which  precipitate  tannin  from  solution,  such  as 
gelatin,  quinine,  animal  skin,  &c.,  the  latter  has  hitherto  been  recommended  as  the 
most  appropriate  for  determining  the  percentage  of  tannin.  This  method  of  valua- 
tion has  been  preferred  because  it  represents  in  miniature  the  operation  to  which  t^e 
results  refer.  There  are,  however,  no  detailed  directions  for  its  application,  and  in 
repeated  trials  made  by  the  author,  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  he  has  found  that 
the  tannin  is  never  perfectly  precipitated,  and  that  the  solutions  soon  become 
mouldy.  Experiments  with  solution  of  quininci  fi?eshly  precipitated  oxide  of  iron  or 
alumina,  did  not  give  more  satisfactory  results.  He  then  tried  gelatin  in  solution, 
and  instead  of  weighing  the  precipitate  obtained,  by  adding  an  excess  of  gelatin, 
preferred  adopting  the  volumetrical  method,,  estimating  the  quantity  of  solution  of 
gelatin  of  known  centigrade  value  required  to  precipitate  the  tannin.  For  this  purposoi 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  precipitate  should  separate  readily,  but  with  most  kinds  o£ 
tannm  this  is  not  the  case.-  The  author  has  fbimd  it  advantageous  to  use  a  dilute 
solution  of  gelatin,  and  to  have  the  liquids  quite  cold*  His  mode  of  ope£ating.is  as. 
fbllows: — 

The  solution  of  gelatin  is  prepared  by  digesting  ten  grm.  of  dr^^  9e2iat]Ja>  (con-. 
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tainiiig;  about  eighteen  or  ninoteen  pev  ceixtL  of  water)  in  w»ter  for  twdve  honrt,  and.. 
then  applying  heat  until  tlie  saLutioa  ia  complete.  The  Tolume  is  then  made  up  to 
one  litve. 

Fbr  the  purpose  of  determining  the  centigrade  yalue  of  the  gi&tih  solution,  0:2 
grm.  of  pure  gallo-tannic  acid  dried  at  212^  F.  is  diirsolVed  in  100  or  120  gnn.  of 
water,  and  the  gelatin  solution  added  from  a  graduated  burette  until  the  precipi- 
tation is  complete.  Filtration  is  generall/  necessary  towards  the  end  of  die  ope- 
ration, or  as  a  substitute,  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted  :  A  narrow  open  glass 
tube  is  oorered  at  one  end  with  some  tolerably  thick  linen  bound  tight  by^  cord ;  on 
immersing  this  covered  end  into  the  liquid,  and  sucking  out  the  air  by  the  moutii  at 
the  otiier  end,  a  portion  is  rendered  clear  by  passing  through  the  Unenj  and  may  be 
poured  into  a  tube,  and  tested  with  gelatin. 

The  author  found  that  the  0.2  grm.  of  pure  dry  tanno-gallxc  acid  required  from 
32.5.  to  33  cub.  cent  of  the  gelatin  solution  for  perfect  precipitation;  when  tbe 
gelatin  solution  is  some  days  old,  a  larger  quantity  is  necessary,  35,  38;  or  even  40 
cub.  cent.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  all  cases,  when  the  gelatin  solution  has  been 
kept  anytime,  to  determine  its  oentigcade  value  by  means  of  gallo-tannic  add 
immediately  before  making  any  experiments  with  it. 

If  it  is  required  to  estimate  the  value  of  oak  or  other  barks  for  tanning,  they  are 
first  dried  in  a  warm  room,  x>owdered  finely,  digested  in  quantities  of  10  grms.  with 
warm  water,  and  exhausted  by  means  of  a  displacement  apparatus  constructed  of  a 
tube  two  feet  long,  one  inch  wide,  and  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end,  which  is  looseijr 
stopped  with  cotton  wool.  Some  substances  may  be  introduced  dry  into  this  appa- 
ratus, and  exhausted  by  warm  or  cold  water.  The  extraction  may^  likewise  be 
facilitated  by  tlie  pressure  of  a  colunm  of  water  applied  by  fitting  a  narrow  glass 
tube  with  a  cork  into  the  upper  end. 

In  most  cases,  the  extraction  is  completed  in  one  or  two  days.  When  tiie  operation  is 
properly  conducted,  the  quantity  of  liquid  extract  amounts  to  half  a  pound  or  a  pound. 
It  is  then  treated  with  gelatin  solution  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced.  A  few 
drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  coagulum. 

Ihe  quantity  to  be  taken  for  an  experiment  of  substances  rich  in  tannin,  such  as 
galls)  lis  about  0.5  or  1.0  grm.    A  simple  calculation  gives  the  percentage  of  tannin. 

Tlie  author  states  that  he  has  adopted  tiiis  method  in  repeated  examinations  of 
tanning  materials  during  the  last  ten  years  ;  he  has  found  the  results  tolers^y 
constant,  and  notwithstanding  its  apparent  imperfection,  more  trustworthy  than  any 
otlier  yet  known. 

Hs  estimates  the  relative  value  of  several  substances  of  this  kind,  as  foUows : — 

fine  bark contains  from.   5  to    7  per  cent:  tannm. 

Old  oak  bark "  9  

Bestoakbark «  «  19  to  21        **  " 

Q«H  nuts "  30  to  33        - 

Aleppa  galls «  60  to  6C        **  " 

Chinese  galls  "  70  " 

These  data  at  least  admit  of  comparison  with  each  other,  and  indicate  with  tolerable 
certainty^the  respective  value  of  these  substances  to  the  tanner.  This  method  of 
valuation  is  indeed  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  same  kind  of  tannin  exists 
in  all  t^ese  substances.  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  if  different  kinds  of  tannin  com- 
bine under  similar  conditions  with  di£ferent  quantities  of  gelatin,  they  will  alsocom- 
bine  with  animal  skins  in  the  same  relative  proportions.  If,  therelbre,  this  method 
does  not  indicate  the  absolute  percentage  of  tannin,  it  still  gives  tiie  percentage  value 
of  the  substance  examined,  and  it  is  precisely  this  which  the  tanner  requires. 

It  is  another  question  whether  gelatin  solution  precipitates  all  the  substances  of 
tlie  tanning^  material  which  combine  with  the  skin,  and  it  therefore  remains  to  be 
determined  by  experience  whether  such  a  method  of  valuation  is  sufficient  fbr  the 
purposes  of  the  tanner. — Polytechnisches  Central  Blatt,  1853. 
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CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  «*  MELT  "  OBTAINED  IN  THE  MANUFACTDBE 
OF  EBRROCYANIDE  OP  POTASSIUM. 

LiKBio  is  of  opinion  that  the  raw  product  of  melting  contains  no  ferrocyanide,  but 
only  cyanide  of  potassinm,  while  Gnielin,  Bunge,  and  others,  adopt  a  contrary  yiew. 
The  results  referring  to  the  subject  which  have  hitherto  been  obtained,  are  very  con- 
tradictory, and  for  this  reason  Kdmann*  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Pre- 
senius,  instituted  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  *'  melts  **  obtained  from  several 
factories,  and  the  behaviour  of  their  various  ingredients  in  the  presence  of  water. 
These  experiments  have  fully  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  fresh  and  still  warm 
*'  melt "  does  not  contain  any  ferrocyanide,  and  that  this  salt  is  formed  only  by  the 
action  of  water  or  moist  air  upon  the  melt. 

Melt  from  the  Buxwetler  factory  (fias  Bhin). — ^Apparently  produced  at  a  very  high 
temperature;  very  hard,  fracture  presenting  small  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  iron. 

1 .  Alcohol  dissolved  out  sulphocyanide  and  much  cyanide  of  potassium,  with  a 
little  caustic  potash. 

2.  The  residue,  after  perfect  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  was  then  treated  with  cold 
water;  the  first  portions  of  liquid  contained  much  cyanide  of  potassium,  sulphuret 
of  potassium,  and  carbonate  of  potash,  sulphuret  of  copper  dissolved  in  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  minute  traces  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  second  portion  ot 
liquid  contained  the  same  substances,  the  proportion  of  ferrocyanide  being  greater. 
The  residue  consisted  of  carbon,  sulphuret  of  iron,  metallic  iron,  and  carburet  of  iron. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  melt  was  digested  for  twenty-four  hours  with  water,  air 
being  excluded.  The  solution  obtained  contained  besides  cyanide  of  potassium  a 
tolerably  large  quantity  of  ferrocyanide. 

4.  A  portion  of  the  moistened  melt  was  exposed  to  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  in  a 
closed  apparatus,  and  the  evolved  gas  passed  through  an  acidulated  solution  of  silver. 
In  this  way,  sulphuret  and  cyanide  of  silver  were  precipitated,  which  proves  that 
the  melt  contained  cyanide  of  potassium,  for  carbonic  acid  does  not  disengage  hydro- 
cyanic acid  from  solutions  either  of  sulphocyanide  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

5.  A  portion  of  the  melt  was  treated  with  water  in  a  flask  at  a  temperature  of 
about  122°  Fahr.  A  very  small  evolution  of  ammonia  was  observed,  and  the  solution 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  ferrocyanide,  together  with  some  cyanide  of  potassium. 

6.  Another  portion  was  boiled  for  some  time  with  water  in  a  retort.  The  evolution 
of  ammonia  was  considerable,  and  the  solution  contained  a  g^eat  quantity  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium. 

7.  A  portion  of  the  melt  was  digested  with  water  in  a  small  gas  generator  at  212® 
P.,  and  the  gas  evolved  passed  first  through  water  and  then  through  a  tube  filled 
with  asbestos,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  solution  yielded  hydrocyanic  acid  when  treated  with  bichromate  of  potash 
(to  destroy  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen)  and  sulphuric  acid.  A  faint  anraio- 
niacal  odour  was  likewise  perceptible  at  the  end  of  three,  four,  and  even  five  days, 
when  the  presence  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  solution  could  be  distinctly 
recognized. 

8.  The  melt  which  had  been  treated  in  this  manner  for  seven  days,  was  mixed 
with  freshly  precipitated  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
solution  no  longer  contained  cyanide  of  potassium. 

9.  About  twenty  grm.  of  the  melt  were  digested  with  about  three  grm.  of  fused 
potash  and  water  in  the  same  apparatus,  at  212°  P.,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  the 
solution  still  contained  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  did  not  entirely  disappear  even 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  days. 

10.  The  above  mass  was  then  mixed  with  fresh  precipitated  sulphuret  of  iron,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  all  the  cyanide  of  potassium  was  converted  into  ferro- 
cyanide. 

The  melts  from  other  factories  gave  corresponding  results. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  (prepared  according  to  liebig's  method),  digested  with  fresh 
precipitated  sulphuret  of  iron  and  water,  was  entirely  converted  into  ferrocyanide 
within  two  days. 

When  digested  with  fresh  sulphuret,  caustic  potash,  and  water,  the  change  of  the 
cyanide  into  ferrocyanide  was  completed  within  twenty-four  hours. 

It  appears  from  the  above  experiments  that  it  is  chiefiy  the  finely  divided 

*  Jowrncd  fiir  Praktische  Chemie,  November,  1853. 
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amorphous  sulphuret  of  iron  which  determines  the  rapid  conyenion  of  the  cyanide 
into  ferrocyanide,  whUe  the  crystalline  sulphuret  (contained  in  many  melts  produced 
at  a  high  temperature)  acts  much  more  slowly.  Consequently  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuret of  potassium  in  the  melts  is  a  fiiYOurahle  element  in  the  formation  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  for  then  on  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron  fresh  precipitated 
sulphuret  of  iron  is  produced. 

A  temperature  varying  from  158°  to  176°  F.  appears  to  he  the  most  farourahle  for 
the  extraction  of  the  melt,  for  at  that  temperature  the  formation  of  ammonia  is  hut 
small,  and  the  solvent  action  of  the  water  is  considerahly  augmented. 

There  is  apparently  no  douht  that  the  presence  of  caustic  potash  facilitates  the 
conversion  of  cyanide  of  potassium  into  ferrocyanide. 


PREPARATION  OF  PARAFFIN  AND  PURE  ACETIC  ACID  UPON 
A  LARGE  SCALE  FROM  THE  DISTILLATION  PRODUCTS  OF  WOOD. 

BT  BEINHOLD  V.  R£ICH£NBACH. 

The  author  having  had  occasion  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  pure  paraffin,  was 
desirous  of  adopting  some  less  tedious  process  than  that  by  which  lus  father  obtained 
this  substance  in  the  first  instance.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  induced  to 
try  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  at  a  high  temperature,  supposing  that  it  would  then 
be  more  efficacious  in  destroying  the  empyreumatic  substance  mixed  with  the 
paraffin.  For  this  purpose  he  half-fllled  a  large  glass  retort  with  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  and  added  one-third  its  weight  of  well  pressed  raw  paraffin.  The  temperature 
was  gradually  raised  in  a  sand  bath  until  distillation  began,  and  after  a  time  he  found 
that  the  whole  of  the  paraffin  had  passed  over  and  presented  an  appearance  of  perfect 
whiteness  and  purity. 

From  the  success  of  this  operation,  he  applied  the  method  to  the  preparation  of 
pure  acetic  acid.  The  substance  employed  was  the  ordinary  raw  acetate  of  soda. 
This  salt,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  resin,  yielded,  when  distilled 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  about  half  its  quantity  of  very  strong  acetic  acid, 
which  was  dear,  perfectly  colourless,  and  free  from  any  empyreumatic  odour.  It 
was  not  until  the  temperature  was  ndsed,  in  order  to  continue  the  distillation,  that 
the  distillate  began  to  present  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
peculiar  turbidity.  Both  these  circumstances  appeared  to  be  owing  to  some  other 
cause  than  the  presence  of  empyreumatic  admixtures,  and  they  were  tbund  to  result 
from  a  decomposition  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  retort,  and 
a  consequent  distillation  of  sulphur  with  the  acetic  acid.  The  turbid  and  somewhat 
coloured  acid  was  rendered  perfectly  pure  by  redistillation. 

The  author  then  endeavoured  to  conduct  the  distillation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  this  inconvenience.  The  layer  of  acetate  and  sulphuric  acid  next  to  the 
heated  wall  of  the  retort  would  obviously  become  dry  first,  and  acquire  a  temperature 
sufficient  to  set  up  a  reaction  between  the  sulphuric  acid  and  carbonaceous  sub- 
stance. He  therefore  interrupted  the  distillation  at  this  moment,  and  after  well 
stirring  the  contents  of  the  retort  continued  it  again.  By  repeating  this  two  or 
three  times  he  succeeded  in  drawing  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  acetic  add  dear  and 
colourless. 

The  product  thus  obtained,  of  course  contained  sulphurous  acid,  and  traces  of 
sulphuric  add,  carried  over  mechanically.  This  objectionable  circumstance  cannot 
be  altogether  avoided,  even  when  pure  acetate  is  used ;  but  both  substances  may 
be  easily  separated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  peroxide  of  manganese  or  lead  together 
with  a  simple  redistillation. 

The  form  of  apparatus  afterwards  employed  by  the  author  was  a  basin-shaped 
vessel  of  cast-iron,  with  a  broad  flat  rim,  upon  which  fitted  a  flat  lid,  with  a  copper 
dome  in  the  centre,  capable  of  being  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water.  The  iron  lid 
may  be  removed  at  intervals,  when  the  distillation  is  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  the  contents  with  shovels.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  prepare  about  a 
hundred-weight  of  pure  concentrated  acetic  acid  daily.  —  Jakrbuch  der  K,  K. 
geologiachen  Beichsanstalt,  Jahrg,  iii..  No.  3. 
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N£W  PSOC£aS>  K>R  ASCBRTAINI»&  THE  PRESSJfGE  0¥  lOiDU^El  AKD> 
DETEBMBSriNG  ITS  QUAIfTITir, 

The  foltowing^  process  Ibr  the  determination  of  iodine  was  suggested- to  the  nccthoc 
bj  M..  Balard,  and  employed  by  him  in  the  examination  of  two  samples  of  bromine* 
which  were  supposed  to  contain  iodine.  The  process  is  Tery  siniple  ;  it»  sensibility 
is  almost  unlimited  ;  it  will  succeed  even  in  the  most  inexperienced  hands,  and  the 
presence  of  chlodne  and  bromine  does  not  affect  the  result. 

The  liquid,  supposed  to  contain  iodine  in  the  form  of  an  iodide,,  is  introduced  into 
a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  or  chlbroform  added, 
and  then  a  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  bromine.  The  bromine  decomposes  only 
the  iodides  ;  neither  the  chlorides  nor  bromides.  By  shaking  the  mixture  the  &ee 
iodine  is  dissolved  iu  ^e  sulphuret  of  carbon,  to  whiGhil»giTesa.^nQlet  eoleiir  of 
greater  or  less  iatensi^,  or  a  rose  colour  when  the  qpiantity  is  very  minute. 

In  this  manner  the  iodine  contained  in  the  hundredth  part  of  a  milligrm.  of  iodide 
of  potassium  may  readily  be  detected,  and  perhi^  efen  smaller  quantities. 

An,  excess  of  Inromine  most  be  »¥oided,,aa  this  would  form  with  the  iodine  a  com- 
pennd  wliich  does  not  givee  the  violet  tinge  to  the  sulphuret  of  cacbon. ;;  and,,  moie^ . 
over;  an  excess  of  bromine  gives  a  yellow  colour  to  the  sulphuret  of  carbon. 

When  the  solution  of  iodide  is  aUuline,  it  must  be  neutralised  with  weak  nitnc . 
aeid  before  submitting  it  to  the  treatmeoi  just  desccibed.. 

This  piEoeess  may  also  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  iodine^.  Far  this  purpese  a. 
nosmal  soiution'  of  bremijae  is  prepaiied,  coBtaini^g  I  gna.  of  bromine  in- 4  litres  of 
^stdlied  water;  4  cub.  eentims.  of  tliis  solution  will  then  contain.  1  mUliscm.  of 
bromine.  To  4a  euK  centims.  of  this  soDation,  containing'  10  miiligrma.  of  bcomine, 
sufficient  water  is  added  to  make  the  volume  up  to  1  litre.  Eaeh<  cubic  centimetre 
of  this  new  solution  will  contain  -f^|jdtii'milli£prm..of  biomiae. 

Two  slender  graduated  pipettes  ace  requised  fov  Hbar  apssBHorb-^XDA  £a£  the 
solution  of  bromine,  the  othar  fiar  the  sulphuret  ofearbeo;,  £ar  it  is  necessary  alwagr» 
to  employ  the  same  q/aaatity  of  sulphuret  ef  oarboDy  in*  erdes  to  appBecia4ie  the 
shade  of  colour  in  the  same  quantity  of  liquid*  The  sulpbuset  o£  carbon  colouxed. 
by  the  iodine  is  removed^  and  replaced  by  as  fresh  quantity.  TMa  is.  oepeated  until 
tlie  snlplmretno  longer  aequioes  any  colomr. 

This  mode  of  deternunatioa  may  be  compared  to  that  of  silver  by  means  of 
chloride  of  soduiin^.  in  which  the  additioa;  ef  test  solution  is  8t<^^ed  as  soon  as  there 
is  BO  k>ager  any  precipitate  formed.  la  tiie  present  ease,  the  addition  of  so^uset 
of  csrboa  is  stopped  when  it  ceases  to  acqiiice  eolous:. 

The  quantity  of  bromme  employed,  minue  tha^  which  produced  no  colour  iarthe 
sulpfauiet.  of  carbon,  indicates  by  a  simple  caleulatioa>  the-  quaotiity  ef  iodioe 
liberated  from  the  subsfiuice  luider  aoalysiSi  The.  normal  solutioa  of  bsomine 
siiould  be  added  by  drops^  and  the  number  of  dropa  containediiara  cubic  centimetre 
must  be  pievienriy  ascertained. 

By  this  procesft  the  quantities  of  chloriser  bromine,  azid  iedJnej.  contained  iiL  a. 
giiiren  mixture,  may  be  determined  simultaneously  in  the  following,  manner  :r-By 
means  of  solution  of  silver  of  known,  strength,,  the  quanlity  of  «lver  required  to 
precipitate  the  three  metalloids  is  ascertained  ;  then,  by  means  of  bromiae,  tile. 
quantity  of  iodine  is  determined;  lastly,  by  means  of  dilorine,.  tbe  bromine  and 
wdine  aoe  determmed  togethee^  and  the  necessary  elemenits  of  cateulatioa  aie 
obtanedt.. 

The  solution  of  chlorine  employed  in  the  determination  of  the  hromiae  and;  iodine 
is  prepared  as  follows: — A  solution  of  chlorine  in  distilled  water  ie  first  maiie,  and* 
th^  diluted  witb  watev  to  a  certain  volume.  The  vahie  of  the  section  thus  piepased 
ift  deteraniBed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iocUde  of  potassium  of  kBOwn  strength,, 
tieated  as  above  with  sulphuret  of  carbon.  The  quantity  of  ehloane  employed  to 
expel  all  the  iodine  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  indicates  the  ^ue  ef.  the  aclatiom 
Tlie  solutiim}  of  chlorine  should  be  secentl|y  prepared,  and  kept  int  a  blue  bottle;  wiUk 
a^ground^-glaseirixippeF.  When  it  has  been  prepared  some  day s^  it  is  advisabte.  toi 
ascertain  its  strength  before  making  use  of  it.«— Cmnptts  Sendua,.  Becemba  5th^. 
1853,  p.  866. 
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IODINE  IN  CaBMICAL  REAGENTS 

BARinEflwiLL*  semarks  tSiat  all,  or  yerj  many  of  the  reagents  emplojed  for  the 
deteerfoR  of  iodiiKi  ftcqaentlyeontain  iodine  l^emBelves. 

JVitric  Acid'  vexT"  generaOlif^  contains*  iodine.  It  may  be  detected,  by  diluting  the 
acid  wfth  an  equaf  volnrne  of  water  and  passing  the  n^ur,  gsnemted  in  a  ^aak.  nnith' 
a  delivery  tube,  into  very  clear  solution  of  starch* 

Niirat€8  ef  Pbtash  and  Soda  uraally  contain  iodine.  For  its  detection  the  salt  is 
treated  with  pare  nitric  acid  and  ^e  above  test>  applied^  The  same  plan  ma^  be 
adopted  fbr  the  preparation  of  pure  nitric  acid  fhrnieitAler  salt ;  fire*  parts  of  nitric 
acid  are  sufflcientr  Ibr  100  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Sulphmnc  Acid  usually  contains  iodln^  originating  from  the  nitoates.  employed  in 
it«  manuAvcture.    It  may  be  detected  as'  above. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  contains  iodine. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  potasft  free  ftiom  iodine;  Baareswill  xnoposes'  to 
puriiy  nitrate  of  potash  by  repeated  crystaQizatlon,  conyert  it  into  siUphatej.  and 
then  to  separate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  pure  baryta.. 

iodine  maybe  detected  in  bromine  by  pouring  it  into  a  large  excess  of  solntion  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  adding  pure  nitric  acid  until  the  liquid  acquires  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  testing  the  vapour  as  above. 

The  author  states,  in  oondusion^  that  he  intends  to  follow  up  this  notice  by  a 
memoir,  in  which  he  will  show  that  many  statements  as  to  the  presence  of  iodine 
in  various  substanoes  are  erroneous. 


STB  AITS  OF  BBNBBKmCHODfNB  SOLUBILE  IN  WATER. 

D]SBAiT<^£t  ^<^  observed,  that  iodine  ia  soluble  in  water  to  which  syrup  of  orange 
is  added,  and  still  more  so  in  water  containing  tannin.  Two  grains  of  tannin  are 
suJOQfiient  to  efectthe  sohitian^of  ten.  grains  of  iodine  In  six  ounces  of  water. 


A  BED  OF  AMBER 


I'ttMHTB,.  Jam.  \3L"^1a  digging  for  a;  well  in>  the  coal-  mines*  near  this  city  the 
workmoi  rael„  betweea  the  bed  of  griitslene  whteh  forma  the  roof  of  that  mine  and 
the  firat'  luy^B  of  coalsv  a  bed  of  j^ttow  anber,  apparently  of  grea4i  extent.  Pieces 
weighing  ftt>in  2ib.  tO'3lb.  hooFe  been- extracted.— Tmka^  Jan..  25th. 


SIMPLE  MXANSpOF  FRBVBNTING.  THE  FOEMAXION  OF 
INCSUSTATIONg^  IN  BQ^IiEBS. 

BY  R.  mssENruff. 
It  has  been  found,  since  1851,  that  no  iacrustati(xi  was  formed  in  the  boiler  of  a 

steam-engine  at  Ems,  whilst  the  water  with  which  iJie  boiler  was  supplied  contained 

21.89a  gr&  in.  the  pound  of  solid  matters.    These  were — 

Carbonateof  soda «. 11.35488 

Sulphate  of  soda  .,.,..«..,•,.•,.•., 0.10790 

Chloride  of  sodium    7.27020 

Sulphate  of  potash ,.„ 0.43653 

Carbonate  oif  lime 1.24370 

Carbonate  of  baryta ^ ,«...* «.     1.06890 

Carbonate  of  iron 0.01728 

Carbonate  of  manganese 0.00868 

Carbonate  of  baryta  and  stnontiait  .. .  .^ 0.002 1 5 

Phosphate  of  alumina  ......^..^ 0.01090 

Silica. •.....«....,.--.,.•.•.. .«•     0.37839 


21.89951 
Fromithiff  Freseniua  oondudes  that  it  is  not  carbonate- of  lime,  but  only  sulphate  of 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacm  et  de  Chimie^  3  S^r.,  xxrn^  346. 

t  Notizen  aus  dem  G^nete  der  praaUtchen  Pharmacie.    January,.  1853. 
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lime  which  causes  the  formation  of  crnst,  and  that  in  the  present  case  this  is  pre- 
rented  hj  the  quantity  of  soda  contained  in  the  water.  This  has  glren  occasion  to 
inyestigationsy  in  which  soda  was  added  to  water  containing  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
hitherto  had  always  deposited  incrustations.  In  these  cases  the  action  was  always 
found  successful,  so  that  Fresenius  regards  the  addition  of  soda  as  the  simplest 
means  for  the  preyention  of  incrustation. 

The  author  gives  the  following  rule  to  prevent  the  addition  of  soda  in  excess: — 
100  parts  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  are  decomposed  hy  78  parts  of  pure  calcined 
soda.  The  discovery  of  the  correct  quantity  is  so  simple  and  easy,  that  this  circum- 
stance does  not  present  the  least  difficulty.  Care  must  he  taken  that  there  be 
always  a  slight  excess  of  soda  present,  and  the  water  in  the  boiler  must  therefore  be 
tested  from  time  to  time.  This  is  better  and  more  accurately  effected  than  with 
test-paper,  by  dividing  a  sample  (filtered  if  necessary)  of  the  water  of  the  boiler 
into  two  parts,  and  adding  to  one  part  solution  of  soda,  to  the  other  lime-water.  If 
the  former  remains  clear  whilst  the  other  is  rendered  slightly  turbid,  the  proportion 
is  correct.  If  the  reverse  is  the  case,  soda  must  be  added,  whilst  its  quantity  can 
be  diminished  if  the  turbidity  with  lime-water  be  very  great. — Joum,  fur  Prakt. 
Chem.,  Iviii.  p.  65. 

THE  PATENT  SULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 

TO  THE  EDTTOS  OF  THE  PHABMACETTTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^In  consequence  of  the  statement  made  by  me  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
in  November  last,  that  the  white  sulphate  of  quinine  of  the  late  British  and  Foreign 
Alkaloid  Company  contained  twenty  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinidine,  whilst  that 
of  Messrs.  Howard  and  Kent  contained  scarcely  five  per  cent.,  Mr.  Edward  Herring 
has  sent  me  a  sample  of  his  newly-patented  sulphate,  and  also  referred  me  to  Messrs. 
Giles  and  Son,  of  Clifton,  to  procure  a  sample  for  analysis,  and  the  result  is,  that 
their  white  patent  article  contains,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  quinidine  as  that  of  Messrs.  Howard  and  Kent,  namely,  4.907  per  cent. 

I  think  this  information  may  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  and  it  is  certainly  only 
an  act  of  fairness  towards  the  manufacturer  that  such  a  result  should  be  generally 
known,  for  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Alkaloid  Company  have  discontinued  the 
manufacture  of  this  article,  and  the  premises  occupied  by  them  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Herring,  the  discredit  of  their  processes  and  impure  product  may  be 
undeservedly  attached  to  his  article  of  manufacture. 

This  patent  quinine  appears  to  occupy  a  much  larger  bulk  than  the  usual  article 
of  commerce— even  that  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Howard  and  Kent.  It  is  probable 
that  this  depends  upon  •  the  method  adopted  in  the  crystallization  of  the  two  salts, 
that  made  by  Mr.  Herring  being  more  silky  and  finer,  or  more  slender  in  the  crystal 
than  that  of  the  standard  article  of  commerce,  which  appears  of  equal  purity  as  far 
as  the  per  centage  of  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids  is  concerned. 

I  have  liad  no  opportunity  of  comparing  their  water  of  crystallization  yet. 

There  is  no  inorganic  impurity,  and  it  is  altogether  a  very  good,  pure  specimen, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  large  optical  plates  of  Herapathite  it  is  equally  ser- 
viceable, and  in  the  hands  of  two  experimenters  has  furnished  equally  good  crystals 
for  the  polariscope. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  very  obediently, 

W.  Bird  Herapath,  M.D. 

32,  Old  Market  Street,  Bristol,  Jan,  ZUt,  1854. 


QUEVENNE'S  IRON. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  Surgeons*  Hall,  Nicolson  Street,  Edinburgh, 

Feb.  ISth,  1851. 

Sir,— In  your  number  for  January  last,  Mr.  Morson,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  On  the 

Substitution  of  the  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron  for  Iron  in  the  Metallic  state  reduced  by 

Hydrogen,**  makes  a  complaint  against  me,  and  I  ask  the  favour  of  sufficient  space  in 

your  present  number  to  reply  to  the  Charge. 
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'  The  complaint  in  question  represents  me  as  having  done  a  double  wrong.  I  have,  in 
the  first  place,  given  Mr.  Robertson  an  analysis,  wliich,  as  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
results  of  other  Chemists,  must  be  inaccurate;  and  in  the  second,  I  have  not  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Heath  aeld's  **  Que  venue's  iron  "was  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  I  shall 
discuss  these  complaints  in  turn ;  and  first  of  the  analysis,  which  I  reprint  here  in 
full,  as  in  Mr.  Morson's  paper  two  of  the  figures  referring  to  Mr.  Heathfield's  speci- 
men are  given  Wrong,  and  the  numbers  make  up  only  97.01  instead  of  100.  I  do  not 
doubt  that^this  mistake  has  been  made  inadvertently,  but  it  has  unavoidably  misled 
readers  of  the  paper,  for  the  percentage  of  iron  in  Heathfield's  preparation  is  repre- 
sented as  75^5  instead  of  78.55,  and  my  statement  that  it  contained  seven  per  cent, 
more  of  the  metal  than  Morson's  preparation,  is  necessarily  unintelligible*  The 
percentage  of  water  is  also  made  1.43  instead  of  1.42. 

"'Anafysis  of  two  samples  of  Quevenne*s  Iron  received  from  J.  Robertson,  Esq., 
Druggist,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 

No.  1,  Morson's.        No.  2,  Heathfield's. 

Metallic  iron 71.35 78.55 

Sulphur  (as  sulphuret  of  iron) 0.51 0.41 

Water 2.01 1.42 

Insoluble  in  acids 2.52 1.24 

Oxygen  and  loss  in  analysis 23.61 18.38 

100.00  100.00" 

I  have  no  alteration  to  make  in  the  analysis  printed  above,  which  I  feel  assured  is 
quite  accurate.  Had  I  anticipated  the  controversy  which  has  arisen,  I  should  have 
preserved  a  portion  of  the  specimen  of  Morson's  preparation,  so  that  the  analysis 
might  be  repeated,  but  not  looking  forward  to  any  such  discussion,  I  did  not  keep 
that  specimen  apart.  However,  it  was  not  thrown  away.  1  received  from  Mr. 
Robertson  originally  a  small  sample  of  Morson's  **  Quevenne's  iron,"  with  which 
some  preliminary  trials  were  made,  and  afterwards  a  larger  one,  which  was  employed 
for  the  analysis  given  above. 

When  the  report  was  furnished  to  Mr.  Robertson,  the  samples  were  put  together 
into  the  same  tube,  as  substantially  identical,  with  a  view  to  their  preservation  as  a 
specimen  for  exhibition  to  my  class.  This  mixed  sample  I  have  taken  as  the  nearest 
approximation  which  can  now  be  obtained  to  the  original  specimen,  and  have 
subjected  it  to  analysis.  In  making  this  analysis,  as  well  as  the  published  one,  and 
those  referred  to  in  the  sequel,  my  assistant  Dr.  S.  Macadam  and  I  have  worked 
together,  with  a  view  to  guard  more  certainly  against  mistake. 

This  analysis  was  made  as  the  first  had  been,  by  digesting  the  powder  in  aqua 
regia,  filtering  from  insoluble  matter,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia.  The  precipi- 
tate was  carefully  washed  and  dried,  and  after  the  filter  had  been  incinerated,  the 
oxide  of  iron  was  moistened  with  nitric  acid  and  raised  to  a  low  red  heat.  The 
quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  thus  procured  corresponded  to  75.03  per  cent,  of  metidlic 
iron,  or  the  mixed  specimen  contained  nearly  four  per  cent,  more  of  iron  than  the 
original  sample  which  formed  a  part  of  it— 3^  per  cent,  less  than  Heathfield*s 
preparation— and  25  per  cent,  less  than  pure  Putvis  Ferri  should  yield. 

As  for  the  second  complaint,  namely,  that  I  did  not  call  Mr.  Heathfield's 
preparation  **  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron,"  I  might  reply  that,  had  I  done  so,  I  must, 
and  with  greater  emphasis,  have  appli^  that  name  to  Mr.  Morson's  preparation.  I 
applied  it  to  neither,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  question  referred  to  me  by  Mr. 
Robertson  was,  "  Which  of  these  preparations  is  the  purer  Piilvis  Ferri  ?"  and, 
sec6ndly,  I  did  not,  and  do  not  regard  either  as  having  been  the  definite  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  Fe*  O4.  This  will  sufficiently  appear  if  the  amount  of  metal  and 
oxygen  be  compared.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  Heathfield's  preparation, 
namely,  18.38  per  cent.,  would  unite  to  form  magnetic  oxide  (Fcs  O4)  with  48.24  of 
iron,  leaving  30.31  of  metal  .over.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  Morson's  pre- 
paration, namely,  23.61,  would  unite  to  form  the  same  oxide  with  61.97  of  iron, 
leaving  9.38  of  metal  over. 

As  fbr  the  exact  condition  in  which  the  metal  was  in  these  specimens,  I  did  not, 
and  do  not  now  ofier  any  opinion,  further  than  that  I  believe  a  portion  to  have  been 
free,  and  a  portion  oxidized.    lied  oxide  of  iron  partially  reduced  by  hydrogen 
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(which  was  the  chief  eompenent  of  hoth  pieparations)  will  contain  ison  in  l^e 
fnet^lic  form,  and  also  complex  comfainations  of  all  its  known  oxides.  A  meie 
calculation  &oni  the  percentage  of  oxygen  will  not  determine  the  condition  of  the 
metal,  neither  will  the  action  of  such  reagents  as  potass  and  ammonia  on  the 
dissolved  compound.  Only  a  protracted  and  difficult  analysis  will  supply  the 
requisite  infOTmation,  and  ereo.  then  the  result  wiU  be  in  part  oooiJecturaL  I  neither 
offered,  nor  was  asked  to  make  such  an  analysis,  which  was  quite  uncalled  for ;  hst 
in  the  report  on  Messrs.  Morson  and  fieatbfield's  preparations,  I  applied  impartially 
the  same  standard,  and  that  a  fair  one,  to  the  determinafcion  of  their  respeotlTe 
claims,  to  he  called  metallic  iron. 

I  haye  only  to  add,  that  whilst  Mr.  Bobertson,  who  has  long  been  known  to  me  as 
a  very  conscientious  and  scrupulously  careful  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  had  my  full 
permission  to  make  known  to  others  my  analysis  and  report,  had  I  foreseen  that  I 
should  be  inyolved  in  the  controyery  which  has  arisen,  I  should  haye  requested  from 
Messrs.  Morson  and  Heathfield  seyeral  samples  of  their  **  Queyenne's  Iron  "  before 
allowing  myself  to  be  referred  to  publicly  as  an  arbiter  between  them. 

It  may  contribute  to  put  an  end  to  a  dispute,  which  the  exercise  of  a  little  charity 
might  haye  preyented  eyer  arising,  if  I  state  that  I  haye  no  doubt,  from  the  quality 
of  the  sample  of  Queyenne's  iron  analyzed  by  Dr.  Gregory,  that  Mr.  Morson  can 
prepare  Pulois  Ferri,  making  as  near  an  approach  as  is  needed  to  perfect  purity;  and 
that  Mr.  Heathfield  can  prepare  it  equally  pure,  I  have  asoertained  for  myself  by 
the  analysis  of  two  specimens  sent  me  by  Mr.  Robertson,  the  one  of  which 
contamed  91.51,  the  other  98.59  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Geouos  Wilson,  M.D. 

ICEGISTER  FUND  PBIZB,  SCOTLAND.* 

CONSinONS 

To  be  complied  with  in  competing  for  the  Register  Fund  Pcixe  to  be  given , by  the 
North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

1st.  The  sulgect  fixed  upon  by  the  Council  in  Edinburgh  for  competltioQ  is, ''  On 
the  General  Properties  and  Characters  of  the  V-egetoUe  Alkalis." 

2nd.  That  oompetitors  «hall  include  Associates  and  Apprentioes  of  the^Fhasma- 
oeutical  Society  resident  in  Scotland. 

3rd.  A^ist  all  Essays  shall  be  deliyered  to  the  Seoretaiy  at  121,  George  Street,  on 
or  before  1st  April,  1854. 

4th.  Each  paper  to  have  a  motto  and  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  enyelone  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  author,  and  leaying  the  corresponding  motto  .attached. 

5th.  That  the  Prize  Essay  be  read  at  the  last  Sdentific  Meeting  of  the  present 
Session,  ^en  the  Prize  will  be  awarded,  and  tlmt  the  paper  shall  be  considered  the 
property  of  the  Society. 

JoHir  Maok4¥,  Secretary . 


The  Cohhercial  Paonucrs  or  the  Yeoetable  Kingdom,  ctmmdered  in  Ikeir 
various  uses  to  Man  and  in  their  relation  to  the  Arte  and  Manufactures ;  forming  a 
practical  Treatise  and  Handbook  of  Reference  for  the  Colonist,  Manujaetmer, 
Merchant,  and'Consumer,  on  Me  Ctdtivaiion,  Preparation  for  Sftipment,  and  Commercial 
Vabte,  ffc,  of  the  various  substances  obtained  from  Trees  and  Plants,  emtering  into  the 
Husbandry  of  Tropical  and  Svb-Tropical  Regions,  8^,  ^y  P.  Zj.  gigmuNBe, 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Societies  of  Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  Antigua,  Baibadoes,  Eonigsberg,  &c  &c. 
London:  T.  F.  A.  Day,  Carey  Street.    1854.    8yo.    Pp.  668, 

This  work,  which  the  author  commences  by  assuring  us  **  will  be  found  the  most 
full  and  complete  book  of  the  kind  that  has  eyer  yet  appeared,"  purports  to  be  a 

*  This  cauBmanication  was  received  after  the  first  sheet,  contsioicg  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  was  at  press. — Ed. 
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practical  treatise  on  '^  the  oalMFation  and  manufacture  of  the  chief  agricultural 
j)i:oductioDs  of  the  Tropics  and  Foreign  Countries/'  As  such,  the  more  considerable 
7)Qrtion  of  it  is  devoted  to  information  respecting  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  the  oereal 
grains,  tobacco,  and  olfhcr  important  articles  of  commerce  derived  fitom  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  while  the  remainder  comprises  notices  of  substaaoces  of  mmtic 
consequence,  including  not  a  few  constituents  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Upon  the  iast 
named  it  is  our  province  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

Had  such  writers  as  Pereira,  Obristison,  Boyle,  Guibonrt,  Hiomsoo,  and  Dancan 
never  existed,  or  had  their  works  been  completely  inaecessible,  we  might  have 
pardoned  the  gross  inaccuracy  thatt  distinguishes  many  of  the  statements  we  here 
ind  regaling  the  commonest  drugs. 

What  can  we  say  to  such  assertions  as  that  the  Quassia  "  sold  in  tiie  -shops  is  the 
tough,  fibrous,  bitter  bark  of  the  root  Of  Simaruba  eaecdsa  ;**  or  that  Jalap  is  brought 
to  this  country  in  thin  transverse  slices;  or  that  Gamboge  is  a  production  of  South 
America  *! 

With  errors  like  these,  we  can  hardly  'be  surprised  at  hearing  that  GascacilU 
bark  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Croton  CascariUa,  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  proved  does 
not  afford  it ;  or  that  Jalap  is  the  produce  of  Convolvuba  Jctlapti,  which  Pereira  says 
is  well  known  to  yield  none. 

The  artide  On  Cardamoms,  at  pp.  4^19,  420-1,  is  perfectly  loaded  with  errors,  and 
many  other  instances  might  easily  be  adduced  of  the  lamentably  careless  maimer  in 
which  Materia  Medica  has  been  handled  in  the  work  liefine  us. 

With  the  existence  of  so  many  excellent  books  on  Matesia  Medica,  from  whidi  it 
would  have  been  no  dif&cult  task  to  have  compiled,  it  is  deplorable  to  have  to  notaee 
the  propagation  of  such  entries.  Wrong  staftements  in  sdenoe  are  worse  than 
useless,  and  Mr.  Simmonds'  pharmacology  forms  no  exception  to  tite  mte. 
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A  Treatise  on  Dentistry  and  the  Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Teeth ;  containing 
general  Remarks  on  the  Teeth,  their  Irregularities^  Diseases^  Remedies,  and  Extraction, 
and  on  Artificial  Teeth,  By  Samuzx  Foweli..  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co.    evo,  pp.  80. 

^BiiBiiiNAiiY  MsixicaNRs;  their  Actions  and  Uses.  By  Finlet  Dun,  T.S.,  Lecturer 
<m  Materia  Medica  and  Dietetics  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  &c.,  &c. 
Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Knox,  George  Street.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
mud  Co.    J854.    8vQ,pp.  412. 

T^  London  UfuvsRsiTT  Calendar,  1854.  London :  Taylor  and  Francis,  Bed 
Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

Hand-Book  or  Chsmistrt.  By  Leopold  GnaLiir.  VoL  VIIL  Omnic  Chemiary, 
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Proceedings  of  the  American  PnARMACOsimcAL  Association  at  tA«  Annual 
Meeting,  held  in  Boston,  August  24,  25,  and  26,  1853.  Published  by  direction  of 
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The  Laws  of  Epidemic  and  Cch^tagious  Diseases  ;  and  the  Importance  of 
Preventive  Medicine.  An  Introductory  Address  to  the  Epidemiological  Society, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tbb  Postrait  op  thb  latb  Db.  Pbrbiba.*— We  are  requested  by  the  London 
Hospital  Committee  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  engraved  portrait  of  Dr. 
Pereira,  which  is  ready  for  delivery.  Subscribers  to  the  bust,  which  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  School  of  the  London  Hospital,  who  are  entitled  to  an  impression  of  the 
portrait,  are  requested  to  apply  to  either  of  the  Tieasurers,  Dr.  I^tbeby  or  Mr. 
Kedwoo^or  to  give  instructions  for  the  portrait  to  be  forwarded. 

(^uevbnne's  Ibon. — Mr.  Heathfield,  in  asference  to  an  editorial  note  on  this 
subject  in  our  last  number,  discUims  Jbaving  stated  or  inferred  that  fraud  or 
adulteration  had  been  practised  by  another  manufacturer,  and  observes  that  it  was 
not  until  his  preparation  had  been  stated  to  be  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  that  he  felt 
called  upon  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge. 

Cr.  F.  (Glo'ster). — ^(1.)  Solution  of  chlorinated  lime  (about  one  pound  to  three  or 
four  gallons)  is  sometimes  used  for  bleaching  linen.  (2.)  Plants  suitable  for  the 
examination  table  may  be  found  in  any  (garden  or  hedge-row,  but  the  most  appro- 
priate are  grown  in  medical  gardens.  The  Phytological  Club  might  be  of 
service  to  our  Correspondent.  (3.)  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  more  soluble  in  hot 
than  cold  water. 

F,  E,  M.  (Stamford).~Gutta  perchamay  be  cemented  by  the  application  of  heat, 
or  by  a  solution  which  is  sold  for  that  purpose. 

J.  R.  S,  (Sheffield).— Tannic  acid  and  tannm  are  iden^cal. 

J,  A.  (Bdinburgh). — Tinctura  tahinct :  tt.  Savine  one  part,  alcohol  four  parts ; 
macerate  for  ten  days  and  filter.    Dose,  ten  to  fifteen  drops.— ^tcAetran. 
N,B,  This  should  never  be  taken  except  under  medical  advice. 

F.  M,  (London)  wishes  to  know  how  to  prepare  the  following,  so  as  to  form  an 
uniform  mixture  that  will  not  separate : 

R.   Liquor  ammoniae 

Olei  amygdalss  a  a  5u« 
del  macis  3s8;^ 
Sp.  rosmarini  5J. 
Aquae  rossB  ^iiss.  VX 

A  Subscriber  (Loughboro').— (1.)  VoL  xii.,  p.  314  ;  and  vol.  xUi.,  p.  149.  (2.) 
Mahogany  stain  on  wood  :  boil  ^Ib.  madder  and  2  ozs.  of  logwood  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  brush  the  wood  well  over  with  the  hot  liquid.  When  diy,  go  over  the 
whole  with  a  solution  of  two  drachms  of  pearlash  in  a  quart  of  water.  (3).  Chemical 
chests  for  elementary  experiments,  from  16«.  to  £3  3s. 

A  Member  (Devonport). — Hungary  Water,  Spirit  of  rosemary  4  pints,  orange 
flower  water  \  pint,  essence  of  neroU  4  drops. 

A.  B.  (Sandgate). — Uric  acid  from  serpents  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Button, 
Holbom  Bars,  or  other  dealers  in  chemicals ;  also  from  menageries. 

/.  M,  (Taunton). — We  are  not  experienced  in  the  mode  of  preparing  wax  for 
making  wax  flowers. 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (Bury  St.  Edmund's).— (I.)  Yes.  (2.),  Cani^dates  who 
pass  the  examination  creditably  receive  the  certificate  referred  to. 

The  Index  to  the  First  Twelve  Yolcji iss. — Those  who  may  desire  to  sub* 
scribe  to  the  Index  are  referred  to  the  Advertisement  on  the  Cover,  and  requested 
to  sign  the  slip  and  forward  the  same  to  Mr.  Chm'cbill. 

J»  F,  (Castle  Donmgton).— Mr.  Bedwood  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Cavendish 
Society. 

Mr,  Jennings*s  communication  was  received  too  late  for  this  month. 

Photographer.  —A  paper  on  the  preparation  of  collodion  will  be  found  in  the  number 
of  this  Journal  for  August  last,  page  68. 

Instructiona  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  mohth)  to  Mr.  Churchill,   . 
Princes  Street,  Soho.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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THE  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY 
—CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

Some  observations  in  our  last  number  have  called  forth  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
Prichard  and  Collette,  which  is  subjoined.  A  copy  of  the  same  was  forwarded 
to  the  President,  with  one  addressed  to  himself,  both  of  which  he  laid  before  the 
Library  and  Museum  Committee,  at  a  Meeting  held  on  the  16th  of  March. 

LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

I5th  March,  1854. 
Sir, — Understanding  that  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  respon- 
sible for  the  articles  contained  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Jovrnaly*  we  beg  to  eDclose  you 
a  copy  of  a  letter  we  have  sent  to  the  Editor  of  that  journal,  and  we  trust  that  that 
communication  may  be  made  known  to  the  Mem'bers  of  the  Society  in  the  same 
public  manner  as  the  statements  Mr.  Dickinson  has  had  to  complain  of. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 
Mr.  Henrt  Deane,  Prichard  and  Collette, 

Ciapham  Common.  57,  LincoiltCs  Inn  Fields. 

to  the  bditob  of  the  phabhacbutical  journal. 

March  15M,  1854. 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of 
the  1st  Inst,  on  the  proceedings  against  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  some  reply  to 
which  seems  to  be  due  to  our  client,  which  may  not,  we  are  induced  to  hope,  be 
without  use  to  all  interested  in  the  question  in  dlijpute. 

To  the  somewhat  elaborate  apology  for  the  rejection  of  our  proposal  to  try  the 
point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Dickinson  and  the  Council  by  a  special  case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  being  chiefly  of  au  argumentative  character,  it  is  scarcely 
within  our  province  to  offer  any  reply,  and  we  forbear  to  do  so,  as  we  have  seldom 
found  that  the  advantage  in  an  argument  on-  either  side  conduces  to  that  state  of 
feeling  in  which  those  engaged  in  the  controversy  are  most  likely  to  form  just  and 
safe  conclusions.  But  in  justice  to  our  client  we  beg  to  offer  the  following  statement 
of  facts,  in  the  hope  that  their  publication  will  remove,  some  part  at  least,  of  the 
misconception  of  his  motives  and  proceedings. 

It  was  by  our  client's  request  that  we,  a  second  time,  made  the  proposal  to  try  the 
question  at  issue  by  a  special  case  in  which  all  parties,  including  those  whose 
position  is  in  question  could  be  heard,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  stating  in  the 
least  expensive  form  all  the  facts  on  which  they  relied,  an  opportunity  not  directly 
afforded  under  the  mandamus.  We  were  even  instructed  by  Mr.  Dickinson  to 
make  such  a  proposal  as  we  believe  might  have  led  to  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to 
a  settlement  of  tills  case,  honourable  to  both  parties;  but  our  advances  were  met  in 
sudi  a  manner  as  left  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Dickinson  to  make  any  further  advances 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  he  had  therefore  no 
alternative  but  to  proceed  with  the  mandamus. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  a  direct  infringement  had  been  committed,  as 
Mr.  Dickinson  had  been  advised,  of  a  fundamental  requisition  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
pient  by  which  the  Society  is  established,  in  consequence  of  which  a  large  number  of 

*  The  Editor  is  responsible  for  all  articles  in  the  Journal,  except  the  portion  included  in  the 
Traosaclioiis  of  the  Sodely.— Ed. 
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innocent  persons  have  been  rendered  liable  to  legal  proceedings  for  every  day  that 
they  continnB  to  practise  as  FharxnaoeBtacal  Chemiits.  So  far  as  the  proceedings 
haye  gooe^  the  result  kas  btea  to  show  that  Mr.  Dictinson  has  beoi  correctly 
adyis^  As  one  of  the  Council  and  a  Member  of  the  Society,  though  in  the 
minority,  he  has  a  right,  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  does  not  deny,  and  he 
feels  it  a  duty  to  see  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  to  which  he  must  be  taken 
to  be  a  party,  are  legal,  and  not  such  as  to  place  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  in  a 
false  position. 

In  performance  of  this  duty  Mr.  Dickinson  disclaims  any  desire  to  inflict  on  the 
Society  the  eyUs  of  protracted  litigation,  or  to  seek  its  destruction,  as  charged 
against  him  in  the  rumour  to  whidk  you  refer  in  the  artide  in  question;  on  the 
contrary,  he  believes  he  best  consults  its  interest  in  seeking  to  have  its  proceedings 
brought  to  a  state  of  conformity  with  the  Act,  and  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted 
for  securing  those  who  now  hold  under  its  authorily,  at  most  but  a  doubtful  position, 
in  their  profession  and  before  the  public. 

On  these  grounds  alone,  it  is  not  fair  towards  Mr.  Dickinson  to  represent  him  as 
a  wanton  disturber  of  the  peac^  of  the  Society  •*  whom  nothing  but  the  ponnd  of 
flesh  "  will  satisfy,  and  upon  whom  all  efforts  to  conciliate  have  no  effect. 

Will  those  who  differ  f^m  Mr.  Dickinson,  if  unwilling  to  concede  their  opinions 
to  his,  which  he  has  no  right  to  expect,  now  allow  the  point  in  difference  to  be  settled 
in  the  least  expensive  manner,  and  with  the  least  deli^?  If^  when  the  question  has 
been  decided,  it  should  be  found  that  he  has  been  right,  he  will  then— or  if;  on  the 
grcMmd  of  saving  the  expense  of  a  special  case  for  the  bairen  olgect  of  meraly 
toying  who  is  right,  it  can  be  dispensed  with — he  is  ready  at  once,  setting  aside  aU 
personal  considerations,  to  join  with  the  rest  of  the  (Council  in  devising  and  carrying 
out  some  middle  course;  by  which,  if  a  wrong  step  has  been  taken,  proper  provision 
may  be  made  against  its  future  consequences. 

Should  this  proposal  be  entertain^,  we  trust  that  it  may  be  rec^ved  without  its 
being  thought  that  its  adoption  would  imply  concessions  unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of 
any  one;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  urge,  that  before  eoming  to  a  conclusion 
it  may  be  borne  in  mind,  that  were  Mr.  Dickinson  now  to  retire  from  the  contest, 
and  even  to  go  so  far  as  to  admit  he  had  been  altogether  vrrong,  it  would  by  no 
means  settle  the  question;  which,  being  a  point  of  law,  would  always  remain  open 
for  any  person  who  might  hereafter  find  it  a  convenient  weapon  to  use  eitiier  against 
the  Society  or  any  of  its  Members. 

We  are^  Sir,  yomr  obedient  servants, 

Fbichabd  and  Coixettb, 

57,  LiacMs  bm  Fidd^ 

As  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Collette  have  made  a  direct  and  public  allusion  to  a 
communication  which  passed  between  them  and  the  solicitors  of  the  Society,  it 
is  necessary  to  place  oefore  the  Members  &cts  connected  witJh  that  c(»mnn- 
nication.  It  is  presumed  that  the  advances  of  which  Messrs.  Prichard  and 
Collette  make  mention  in  their  letter  printed  above,  have  referenoe  to  a  personal 
interview  between  Mr.  Collette  and  Mr.  Brace,  and  to  subsequent  correspondence. 
At  the  interview  in  question,  Mr.  CoDette  repeated  his  arguments  in  &vour  of  a 
special  case,  and  Mr.  Brace  explained  the  grounds  upon  which  he  could  not  advise 
his  clients  to  concur  in  such  a  proceeding,  protesting  against  the  course  adopted 
by  Mr.  Dickinson,  as  tending  to  no  good  result,  but  involving  much  expense  and 
obloquy  to  himself,  as  well  as  serious  injury  to  the  Society.  Mr.  Brace  further 
intimated  that  as  the  Council  were  the  parties  assailed,  they  were  not  in  a  position 
to  make  any  proposal,  but  that  their  solicitors  were  quite  ready  to  entertain  any 
proposition  from  the  other  side,  to  which,  if  at  all  reasonable,  uieir  clients  would 
douDtkss  accede.  A  ho^  was  expressed  that  Mr.  Dickinson  would  see  the  pro- 
priety-  of  discontinuing  his  coarse  of  hostility,  and  the  solieitorB  of  the  Sooetj 
certainly  entertained  an  expectation  of  receiving  a  communication  with  that 
object.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  following  letter  was  soon  afberwaids 
receiYcd : — 
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Bth  February,  1854. 
Deaa  S1B8,— WULyou  please  to  furnish  tu  with  a  cop7  of  the  riiort-hmd  writor's 
notes,  at  fourpence  per  folio  ?    If  not,  will  you  please  to  let  us  know  who  reported 
the  proceedings.  We  are,  dear  Sin,  youn  truly; 

f  BICHABD  AND  CoLUSTXB, 

!Mesfirs.  Bbaoe  and  Colt.  57,  LincMa  Iim.  Fields, 

Subjoined  is  the  reply. 

Swreiff  Streety  Sirandr  Itk  Ftbruoary,  li»64.. 

Gemtlbmbn, — ^We  hare  received  with  some  surprise  your  note  of  the  6th  instant^ 
as  we  have  already  intimated  that  your  client's  proceedings,  heing  of  a  most  hostile 
character  against  the  Council  and  Begistrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  such 
as  cannot,  in  our  belief,  tend  to  any  practical  good,  we  must  decline  to  render  you 
any  assistance  whatever  in  the  prosecution  of  your  client's  attempts. 

in  onr  last  communication  we  expressed  a  hope  that  the  present  expensive  litiga- 
tion would  be  abandoned;  and  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  us  if  we  could  hare 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  fbellng.  Palling  in  this 
respect,  we  have  only  to  meet  any  renewod  attack  which  your  client  may  think  it 
expedifflit  to  make. 

We  remain,  Gbantlemen,  your  Teisy  obedient  servants, 

Messrs.  Pbighard  and  Collbttb,  Bbaob  a»d  Cokt. 

57,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.. 

The  above  letters  are  publi^ed  by  defflre  of  the  Cbmmittee  which  met  on  the 
16th :  l^e  FreMdent  having  on  that  occasion  stated  the  substance  of  a  verbal 
communication  which  had  been  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Dickinson  to  the  effect' that 
he  had  intended  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  Council  which  would  have  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  forther  litigation,  but  that  the  impertinent  and  uncivil 
reply  of  Messrs,  Brace  and  Colt  to  a  courteous  letter  from  his  solicitors,  had  put 
a  stop  to  the  negotiation,  and  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  with  the 
mandamus.  This  being  in  substance  repeated  or  iinplied  in  Messrs.  Prichard 
and  CoUette's  letter  of  March  15tfa,  the  Committee  thought  it  demrable  that  the 
letter  itself  should  be  published  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  fkcts  of  the  case. 

We  are  also  authorised  to  correct  an  impression  which  generally  prevails^ 
namely,  that  the  Members  elected  under  the  Bye-laws  of  November,  1852, 
are  represented  by  Mr.  Dickinson  as  being^  unqualified  and  incompetent  persons. 
Mr.  Dickinson  disclaims  any  such  aspersion.  He  does  not  dispute  or  call  in 
question  the  qualification  of  these  parties,  and  is  indignant  at  a  clause  in  the 
affidavit  of  the  President,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  said  parties  "  are  not,  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dickinson,  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons,  but  certified  to  be 
duly  qualified,"  &c.  His  solicitors  describe  them  (the  new  Members)  as  "  inno- 
cent persons^  rendered  liable  to  legal  proceedings  for  every  day  that  they  continue 
to  practise  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,'^ 

The  Council  are  invited  to  join  the  opponent  of  the  Society  *'in  devising  and 
carrying  out  some  middle  course."  This  is  impossible.  The  aim  and  object  of 
the  attack  is  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  nearly  a  third  of  the  Members,  or  to 
deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  registration  as  tharmaxseutical  Chemists,  which 
would  frustrate  the  operalaon  of  Ae  Act  AH  the-  Members  of  the  Society, 
are,  de  facto,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  the  Act  having  reference  to  no  other 
persons.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Begistrar  to  keep  and  maintain  complete  registers 
of  such  persons.  The  questioa  at  issue  is  a  legal  technicality.  This,  if  decided 
against  the  Society,  would  involve  the  necessity  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
amend  and  explain  the  present  one,  which,  in  the  absence  of  this  dispute,  would 
answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  passed.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Council  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Members  and  the  interests  of  the  Society  by 
every  legal  means,  and  to  persevere  in  this  defence  (if  it  should  be  necessary)  by 
appeal  to  another  Court.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  such  extreme  measures  wifi 
be  required,  but  considering  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  the  law  in  general,  and 
the  intricacy  of  some  points  connected  with  the  present  caae^  it  is  prober  to  b^ 
prepared  for  any  event  that  may  arise. 
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The  dies  being  completed,  this  medal  will  in  future  be  awarded  at  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes,  under  such  regulations  as  ma^  from  time  to  time  be 
adopted  by  the  Counol.  One  side  of  the  medal  contains  the  shield  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Society,  similar  to  those  on  the  Certificate  of  Membership,  with 
the  motto  ^^Habenda  ratio  Vaiettidi7ii$"  in  the  centre.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
wreath,  within  which  are  the  words  "  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
Incorporated  A.D.  1843.  Charter  confirmed  15th  and  16th  Vict.,  cap.  56, 
1852."  The  names  of  those  to  whom  the  medal  is  awarded,  with  the  date  and 
the  subject  of  the  competition,  will  be  engraved  on  the  ed^e  of  the  medal. 

It  was  formerly  proposed  to  adopt  the  great  seal  of  me  Society,  which  was 
executed  by  the  late  Mr,  Wyon,  K.A.,  so  as  to  be  used  as  a  die  for  the  medal; 
and  the  *^  Seal  Committee"  appointed  in  1843,  made  a  suggestion  to  this  effect, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  medals  in  silver  and  bronze,  in  a  report 
p'*esented  to  the  Council  in  February,  1844.  It  was,  however,  considered 
premature  at  that  time  for  the  Society  to  issue  a  nledal,  and  the  question  was 
therefore  deferred.  Some  time  afterwards  it  was  revived  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  satis&ctory  selection  of  books  for  distribution  as  prizes, 
but  in  anticipation  of  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Bill,  it  was  again  postponed, 
in  order  that  the  confirmation  of  the  Charter  by  Act  of  Parliament  might  be 
recorded  on  the  medal. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  Council  resolved  to  carr^  out  the  original 
intention  of  establishing  a  medal,  but  on  further  consideration  it  was  decided  not 
to  use  the  great  seal  as  a  die,  but  to  have  a  separate  die  en^aved,  omitting  the 
arms  of  the  Society,  and  substituting  the  motto  on  the  shield.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wvon,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Wyon,  R.A. 

The  medal  is  called  the  Council  ISiledal,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  Pereira 
Medal,  which  is  now  in  process  of  execution  by  the  same  artist. 


XATE  EXCISE  PROSECUTION— SALE  OF  SPIRIT  OF  WINE. 

A  COPT  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Birmingham  Journal,  and 
'^  containing  the  particulars  of  a  recent  prosecution  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue,  has  been  circulated  among  the  trade  by  the  defendants,  Messrs. 
Lowe  and  Hornby,  of  Wolverhampton.  1  his  is  accompanied  with  a  circular, 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  for  an  alteration  of  the  law 
with  re^rd  to  the  sale  of  spirit  of  wine. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  thus  stated : —  * 

"  A  retail  Chemist  and  Druggist  (Edward  Greensill,  of  Stourport)  sent  to  us  .^ 

an  order  for  a  number  of  medicmes  and  chemicals,  among  which  was  a  gallon  f 

of  spirit  of  wine  ;  he  afterwards  sent  another  order  (ostensibly  for  his  hrother,  a  \ 

Surgeon)  for  several  medicinal  articles,  including  half  a  gallon  of  the  same  com-  ' 

modity.  Both  orders  were  executed  in  perfect  good  faith,  as  we  knew  not  theu 
the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  we  were  dealing,  but  we  were  aware  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  article  at  home  of  sufficient  purity  for  medical  purposes, 
for  under  no  circumstances  have  we  ever  accommodated  our  customers  vrith 
•spirit  of  wine  exc&pt  for  medical  purposes  and  in  country  districts,  where  it  is 
well  known  that  the  pure  spirit  was  not  otherwise  obtainable*  We  had  no  sus- 
picion, of  course,  that  this  was  a  deliberate  scheme  to  gratify  a  personal  spite, 
\which  had  been  nursed  for  some  months,  on  account,  it  would  seem,  of  one  of 
^our  firm  having  pressed  Greensill  for  the  payment  of  an  overdue  account.  It 
-was  so,  however;  the  invoices  were  handed  to  the  Board  of  Excise,  and  this 
^rosecutbn  was  the  result.  *' 
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The  report  proceeds  to  state  that  a  conyiction  took  place,  and  the  penalty  was^ 
mitigated  to  £25,  with  £5  costs.  A  peremptory  order  forpayment  was  issued, 
although  fourteen  days  had  been  allowed  by  the  Court.  The  spirit  of  wine  was 
sold  under  the  name  of  tinctura  hordei,  and  labelled  accordmgly,  which  the 
defendants  consider  should  have  shielded  them  from  prosecution,  as  it  might  be 
inferred,  from  the  use  of  the  Latin  label,  that  it  was  not  intended  for  any  but 
those  who  had  been  medically  educated.  The  Board,  however,  considered  this 
an  aggravation  of  the  offence,  as  showing  an  animus  of  fraud.  Moreover,  the 
defendant  refused  to  take  payment  after  the  proceedings  had  been  threatened,, 
which  was  held  to  be  a  further  aggravation,  being  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
penalty  by  a  mere  technicality. 

Messrs.  Lowe  and  Hornby  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  report  of  an» 
interview  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  oi  Excise : — On  the  2l8t  Dec., 
1844,  *^  Mr.  Wood  stated,  with  regard  to  the  informations  recently  laid,  it  had 
been  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  exercise  the  power  it  possessed  with  discretion 
and  a  due  allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case ;  that,  of  the 
very  numerous  informations  which  had  been  laid,  (and  all  of  which  had  come 
under  his  personal  cognizance)  a  very  small  proportion  had  been  acted  upon ;. 
and  in  every  case  in  which  it  could  be  shown  that  the  vendor  believed  it  to  be 
required  for  any  medicinal  purpose,  the  information  had  been  quashed.  Although,, 
therefore,  the  Excise  possessed  the  power  of  enforcing  the  penalty  in  every 
case,  the  Board  exercised  such  discretion  in  the  matter  as  the  Chairman  con- 
tended ought  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  protection  for  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists ;  and  as  every  charge  was  decided  on  its  own  merits,  the  ground  of  each 
was  carefully  ascertained,  and  reference  made  to  the  customary  nature  of  the 
business,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  party  implicated." 

These  regulations  were  further  discussed  and  confirmed  in  the  year  1846, 
when  considerable  excitement  prevailed,  and  energetic  measures  were  taken  by 
Chemists  and  Druggists  to  prevent  the  passing  of  an  Act  then  contemplated^ 
which  would  have  placed  the  sale  (of  spirit  of  wine  by  Chemists  under  very 
severe  restrictions. 

Deputations  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  on  the  Board  ot 
Excise ;  the  subject  was  fully  discussed,  and  a  detailed  report  was  published  in 
this  journal  (vol.  vi.). 

Li  the  course  of  these  communications,  the  difficulties  of  the  case  and  the 
intentions  of  the  Board  were  explained.  It  appeared  that  the  revenue  had  been 
extensively  defrauded  by  the  illicit  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirit  of  wine  in 
small  quantities,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  law  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  officers  of  the  Board  increased  powers  of  inspecting  premises  and 
exercising  a  supervision  over  the  vendors  of  spirit.  The  law  prepared  for 
this  purpose  was  so  framed  as  to  affect,  to  a  serious  extent,  all  vendors  of 
spirits  or  spirit  mixtures,  including:  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Upon  a  fall  representation  of  the  hardships  of  the  case,  Mr.  Wood,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  explicitly  stated,  that  it  was  not  the 
desire  of  the  Board  to  interfere  injuriously  with  the  legitimate  functions  of  the 
Chemist  and  Druggist ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ultimately  con- 
sented to  remove  the  objectionable  provisions  from  the  Bill. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  dated  Downing  Street,  September  3,  1846^ 
briefly  states  the  intention  of  the  Government,  and  shows  the  desire  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  trade  : — 

"The  only  object  the  Government  has  in  view  is  to  prevent  illicit  distillation, 
and  to  frame  the  measures  necessary  for  that  purpose  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
impose  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible  on  the  trade  of  which  you  are  a 
member.  The  fair  dealer  is  equally  concerned  with  the  Government  in 
promoting  this  object,  and  the  Chancellor  oi  the  Exchequer  is  sure  he  may  rely 
on  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the  respectable  meiilbers  of  the  trade  in 
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firpming  flDj  further  measiireB  mbaA  jsoEf  hecesfter  be  neoeflsny  to  piB?Biit  ihe 
fimndfi,  on  acooimt  of  wliioh  the  BQl  in  qnestion  ins  intvodnoed." 

Under  the  drcomstanceB  above  detailed,  and  irith  the  mutual  understanding 
between  all  parties,  but  little,  if  any,  inconvenience  (sofar  ae  ireaie  aware)  haa  of 
late  been  soffered  -with  regard  to  the  sab  of  spicit  of  irine  by  Chemirts.  It  ia 
nndeiBfcood  that  the 'Bide  for  medievoal  purposes  is  peisiitted,  bnt  uador  na«iifaK 
psetext;  and  it  has  ako  been  zepeatedlj  stated  that  no  oolouraUe  aduutupe'Cif 
other  ingredients,  with  a  view  of  evading  the  law,  woold  be  permitted,  and  that 
airy  attem^  at  evasion  would  be  dealt  with  as  an  aggravation  ef  the  o£&noe. 

We  attnbate  the  miafortnne  of  the  defendants  in  the  case  befiire  ns  to  tiicar 
disregard  of  the  above  caution.  The  sale  of  spirit  of  wine  under  the  name  of 
tmctura  hordei^  distinctly  shows  either  that  the  iregnktioiis  of  the  Board  are 
misiinderstood,  or  that  there  is  a  desire  to  evade  the  law.  The  proper  iiatia 
name  for  spirit  of  wine  is  fiptdtiis  Yini  Hectificatns.  As  such  it  might  Jiave 
been  sold  for  mediamal  use:  bnt  it  is  not  a  tincture  of  barley,  and  the  adoption 
of  such  a  name  by  way  of  disguise,  is  a  practice  which  cannot  be  sanotioneid,  as 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  mutual  understanding  entered  into  at  the  period  before 
referred  to,  and  affords  a  primct  facie  ground  £>r  suspicion. 

Prom  what  has  ahready  transpired,  we  are  persuaded  that  anv  suggesticns  of 
a  practical  nature  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  w(Mild  meet  with  due  attgntien 
on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment  and  the  Board  of  Inhmd  Beveuue,  but  it  would 
be  injudidous  to  make  the  case  before  us  a  ground  of  appeaL 


THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  BILL. 

SsvEBAL  correspondents  have  made  inquiries  respecting  the  probable  effect  of 
the  Medical  Bill  on  the  interests  of  Chemists.  The  12th  clause,  as  at  present 
worded,  would  expose  all  persons  not  registered  as  medical  practitioners  to  sum- 
mary conviction  before  a  magistrate,  with  iine  or  imprisonment,  for  prescribing 
or  administering  medicines  for  gain  or  reward,  &c.  We  have  ascertained  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  bill  to  amend  this  clause,  so  as  to  obviate 
its  otherwise  injurious  interference  with  the  Pharmaceutical  or  Di^tensing 
Chemist. 

The  Bin  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee,  as 
reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  present  month.  It  has  •sub- 
sequentlpr  passed  the  second  reading,  with  the  understanding  that  the  amendnsentB 
ana  additional  clauses  will  be  proposed  in  Committee.  The  Bill  is  opposed  by 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  as  it  differs  from  the  one  pre* 
yiously  prepared  and  advocated  by  that  Association.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  likely  that  considerable  discussion  will  take  place  in  Committee,  and  if  the 
Bill  should  pass  through  that  stage,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it  will  be  reprinted 
as  amended,  in  tune  for  Airther  consideration  before  the  third  reading. 
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OP 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday^  March  \st^  1S54. 

JXAJOXX.  BSUC*  HA3IBI»T,  TBSASOXJBB,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Doi?ATioNs  TO  THE  "Lbsblmxt  anb  Musbuu  were  announced  as  follows : — 

The  CkemigL  Noa.  1  andS.    New  Series. 
The  DubltM  BotpUal  Gazette,  YoL  L,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
The  Agyhan  Journal,  Nos.  1  and  2,  from  Mr.  S.  Highlej. 
The  Liienury  Gazette,  from  the  Publishers. 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society. 
Journal  of  Ae  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Society. 

Rmrt  of  the  Council  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  for  1853,  from  the  Council  of  tbe 
Art  IJmoo. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held 
^  m  Boston,  Amjuti  24^  S5<ft,  26^^  1853.    Two  Copies. 

Factitious  Dragon's  Blood,  and  Specimen  of  Kola  Nut,  from  Mr.  D.  Hanhury. 

Fruit  oi  Argania  Siderozylon  from  Morocco,  from  ^  W.  J.  Hooker. 

Boot  found  in  Sumbul,  fix>m  Mr.  C.  MK^oHoch. 

IVuit  and  Leaf  of  N^helium  litchi,  f^om  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith. 

A  specimen  of  the  Medal  which  the  Council  have  had  prepared  to  be  given 
as  a  Prize  at  the  Class  Ezaminalions  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  was  exhibited. 

%  

The  following  papers  were  then  read  ;— 

SECOND  NOTICE  OF  NEW  OR  RAEE  ARTICLES  IMPORTED 
,  INTO  LIVERPOOL. 

BT    T.    C.   ABCHXB,   £6a> 

!  laf  the  finst  article  upoit  this  subject,  at  pi^  312  of  the  present  Tolume,  I 

mentioned  two  articles  wkich  have  since  given  rise  to  s(»ne  discussion.    The 
I  firat,  Balsam  seeds,  which  I  believed  to  be  Myrospermum  pubesoens.    Upon 

this  subject,  Mr.  Danid  Hanbury  has  since  fimiished  me  with  some  yeatj  valtt« 
I  sJtAe  sng^stHms,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  seeds  in  question  are  those  of 

'  M.  Pereira  (Ro^ie).     There  is,  however,  I  imagine,  some  confusion  still  existing 

amoc^st  the  qiecies  of  1^  interesting  genus. 
i  Another  article,  the  Agar-agar,  of  Ce^on,  has  called  forth  some  remarks 

!  from  my  friend  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds^  whose  long  experience  in  colonial  matters 

I  entitles  his  opinion  to  much  consideration,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  he 

has  published  a  history  of  the  commerdal  products  of  the  ve^table  kingdooL 
I  have  not  yet  seen  this  worir,  but  am  sure  it  must  necessanl;^  contain  mndi 
valuable  informatioii.  Bat  Mir.  Simm<»ids  has,  I  apprehend,  misconceived  the 
exaet  meaning  of  the  question  mooted  by  me.  Dr.  Pereira  described  A«aw 
agar  or  Ceyloa  moss,  wider  the  name  of  Plocaria  Candida,  and  in  his  invalu- 
able Materia  Medico,  ho  figures  l^is  plant.  Now  the  artide  imported  into 
Liverpool,  has  been  received  under  both  names,  and  most  certamly  is  not 
P.  caadnda.  Mr.  Edmund  Greaves,  the  very  able  curator  of  tiie  ^lannaceutical 
Sodety,  teHs  me,  he  befieves  it  to  be  Gigartina  spnosa  (Turner).  I  have  not  * 
been  able  to  trace  tiie  diaract^n  of  the  genus  Gigartina  (Harvey),  and  in  the 
absence  of  specimens  exhibiting  1^  twomld  fructification  of  diat  genus,  I  nuut 
consider  the  name  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  of  the  Kew 
Museum,  as  tiie  correct  one.  With  remect  to  Mr.  Sxinmonds's  lemacks,  ke 
mast,  howefer,  pardon  me,  if  I  say  that  he  is  in  error  ccmcenung  the  artide 
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itself  as  weQ  as  the  question  I  ori^nated.  Mr.  Simmonds  describes  Agar- 
a^  under  the  yery  erroneous  name  Tripe  de  roche^  which  belongs  only  to  cer- 
tain species  of  Gjrophora,  peculiar  to  northern  seas,  and  used  as  food  by  the 
natives  of  Arctic  America.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  two 
articles,  both  occasionallv  called  Ceylon  moss,  but  only  one  of  them  Agar- 
agar,  hence  the  error  which  I  endeavoured  to  point  out.  One  of  these  is, 
undoubtedly,  Flocaria  Candida,  but  that  is  not  the  Agar-agar,  the  other  is, 
and  whether  it  be  Fucus  spinosus  or  Gigartina  spinosa,  is  a  question  which  a 
very  little  examination  will  elucidate.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Dr.  Pereira 
gives  three  analyses,  viz.,  those  of  Dr.  O'Shau^hnessy,  Bley,  and  Riegel.  In 
the  first,  there  is  fifteen  per  cent,  of  starch ;  m  the  second,  it  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  and  in  the  third,  only  six  per  cent,  is  recorded.  Does  not  this  imply- 
that  the  plants  examined  by  O^Shaughnessy  and  Bley  were  not  the  same 
species  ?    The  Flocaria  is  remarkable  for  its  starch.    The  Fucus  for  its  jelly. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Simmonds  for  the  statistics  of  the  article,  and 
I  presume  the  quantity  shown  to  form  the  commerce  in  this  substance  is  a 
t}rpical  error.  A  picul  is  stated  to  be  1331bs.,  and  the  quantity  shipped  at 
Singapore  about  10,000  piculs,  or  12,5(30  tons  annually.  Should  it  not  be^ 
593ftons? 

We  lately  received  at  this  port  a  few  bales  of  huaco,  or  ^aco,  fixun 
Valparaiso ;  I  believe  it  was  immediately  sent  to  France.  Under  this  name  Mr. 
Redwood,  in  the  Supplement  to  Pharmacopoeia^  mentions  the  composite  plant 
Mikania  guaco,  but  remarks  that  ^^Dr.  Hancock  asserts  that  the  real  alex- 
epharmic  guaco  is  an  aristolochia."  Dr.  Lindley,  in  *^  Vegetahh  Kingdom^^^  says 
Aristolochia  anguicida  is  probably  the  guaco  of  the  Colombians.  A  small 
specimen  was  sent  to  me,  which  consists  of  several  twigs  of  a  hard- wooded 
shrub,  upon  which  are  two  or  three  imperfect  leaves,  ovatehr-lanceol^^  in  form, 
and  slightly  tomentose.  I  have  examined  a  section  ot  the  wood,  and  am 
enabled  to  say  that  no  doubt  can  possibly  remain  as  to  its  being  an  aristolochia, 
the  peculiarities  of  that  remarkable  genus  being  strongly  marked  in  my  section, 
the  woody  fibres  being  arranged  in  beautifully  regular  radiating  wedges,  without 
any  concentric  rings.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  so  many  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  Central  and  South  America  have  alexepharmic  virtues  attributed  to 
them,  and  particularly  that  they  are  stated  to  have  great  efficacy  in  resisting  the 
poison  of  serpents^  bites,  whereas,  upon  examination,  we  are  unable  to  find  any 
quality  in  them  which  will  warrant  our  belief  in  their  antidotal  virtues.  The 
seeds  of  Simaba  cedrone  furnish  a  striking  example  of  this.  I  think  the  taste- 
less wood  of  the  huaco  will  be  found  to  be  another.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  information  obtained  by  Europeans  from  the  native  Indians  respect- 
ing these  remedies  is  incorrectly  understood,  and  I  venture  to  advance  a  supposi- 
tion which  has  occurred  to  me  upon  this  subject. 

All  through  Central  America  there  are  traces  of  the  Aztec  religion,  in  which 
the  serpent  figured  as  one  of  the  most  dreaded  deities.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  all  diseases  were  attributed  to  the  evil  influence  of  this  much-dreaded  deity ; 
consequently,  everything  found  to  possess  curative  powers,  would  be  looked  upon 
as  powerfiil  to  resist  the  serpent  influence  or  poisons^  ^  This  may  be  deemed  a 
fanciful  hypothesis,  but  I  feel  sure  some  explanation  is  needed  to  account  for  the 
very  large  number  of  plants  said  to  have  this  power  in  a  country  where,  although 
many  very  deadly  ophidians  exist,  there  is  nevertheless  no  evidence  of  much 
mischief  occasioned  by  their  bites. 

I  have  received  also  a  spedmen  of  China  root  from  Jamaica,  being  a  sample  of 
^  small  quantity  recently  imported.  It  is  a  large  piece  of  a  dark,  reddish-brown 
rhizome,  %hter  in  colour  on  the  outside ;  it  is  of  irregular  shape,  like  the 
rhizome  of  the  common  blue-flag  Lris,  and  tolerably  smooth ;  it  has  a  brittle 
fracture.    I  imagine  it  to  be  the  Smilax  Pseudo«China. 

It  may  h^pen,  in  recording  the  importations  of  Matma  Medica  into  Liver- 
pool, tbiat  I  may  mention  products  which  are  common  in  the  London  markets. 
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^^Mj sttentkm  was  partiefllaiir  drawn  to  ibe  importmee  of  dbarcoa!  aa  a 
&u^ectnig  a^mt  I7  my  fiiend  Joha  Tixnibfi]),  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  tixe  irefi- 
known  extensrre  chemical  maniifacfctiref.  Mr.  TnrnboD,  about  nine  montlift 
ago,  placed  ^tibe  bodies  of  two  dogs  in  a  wooden  box,  on  a  layer  of  charcoal 
powder,  of  a  few  hM^ies  in  depth,  and  ccrered  them  over  with  a  miantity  of  tiie 
same  material.  Though  the  bax  was  qmte  open,  and  kept  in  W  laboraiorj, 
no  efflayia  was  ever  perceptible,  and  on  examinmg  the  bo^s  of  the  ammdb  at 
the  end  oi  ax  raontos,  scarcely  anything  r^nained  of  them  except  thetr  bones. 
Mr.  Turnbull  sent  me  a  portion  of  the  charcoal  powder  which  had  been  most 
dosely  in  contact  with  ^e  bodies  of  the  dogs.  I  submitted  it  for  examination  to 
one  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  Turner,  who  found  it  contained  comparativefy  little  am- 
monia, not  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  very  appreciable  quantities  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  with  add  phosphate  of  lime. 

**^Mr.  Turner  subsequently,  about  three  months  ago,  buried  two  rats  m 
about  two  inches  of  charcoal  powder,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  body  of  a 
full-grown  cat  was  similariy  treated.  Though  the  bodies  of  tliese  animals  are 
now  in  a  highly  putrid  state,  not  the  slightest  odour  is  perceptil^e  in  the 
laboratory. 

^^  From  this  short  statement  of  facts,  the  utility  of  charcoal-powder,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  noxious  effluyia  from  churchyards  and  from  dead  bodies  in 
other  situations,  such  as  on  board  ship,  is  sufficiently  eyident.  Corering  a 
churchyard  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  three  inches  with  coarsely  powdered 
charcoal,  would  effectually  prevent  any  putrid  exhalations  ever  m)(&ng  their 
way  into  the  atmosphere.  Charcoal  powder  also  greatly  favours  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  dead  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  rix  or  eight  months  little  is  left  except  the  bones. 

"In  the  modem  systems  of  ChemistiT',  su<^,  for  instance,  as  the  last 
edition  oT  *  Thtmer^s  Ekments,^  charcoal  is  described  as  possessing  antiseptic 
properties,  while  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  Common  salt,  nitre,  corrosive 
sublimate,  arsenious  add,  alcohol,  camphor,  creasote,  and  most  essential  oils, 
are  certainly  antiseptic  substances,  and,  therefore,  retard  the  decay  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matters.  Charcoal,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
greatly  facilitates  the  oxidization — and,  consequently,  the  decomposition— of 
any  organic  substances  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  It  is,  therefore,  the  very 
opposite  of  an  antiseptic.^* 

I  find,  indeed,  a  recognition  of  the  oxidizing  action  of  charcoal  in  the  fifth 
edition  of  Brande'a  Manual  of  Chemistnf,  at  page  511,  where  the  following 
paragraph  occurs : — 

"  According  to  Vogel,  when  recently  ignited  charcoal,  which  has  been  cooled 
under  mercury,  is  put  into  a  jar  of  atmospheric  air,  it  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  nitrogen. — Sckweigger^s  Journal^  iv.  A 
piece  of  well-bumed  charcoal,  cooled  xmder  mercury,  and  then  introduced  into  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  sulphuretted  hjrdrogen  gases,  rapidly  absorbed  them,  and 
then  became  ignited  and  caused  explosion. — A,  Taylor, 

"  The  object  of  the  present  paper,  however,  is  chiefly  an  application  <^  the 
absorbent  and  oxidizing  properties  of  charcoal,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
never  yet  been  proposed ;  viz.,  to  employ  a  new  species  of  respirator  filled  with 
powdered  animal  charcoal,  to  absorb  and  destroy  any  miasmata  or  infectious  par- 
tides  present  in  the  air  in  the  case  of  fever,  and  chol^  hospitals,  and  of  districts 
infected  by  ague,  yellow  fever,  and  similar  diseases.  I  have  got  such  a  respirator 
made  by  Ferguson  and  Sons,  Smithfield,  instrument  makers  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  It  fits  closely  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  face,  extending  from  the 
chin  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  eyes,  and  projects  about  an  inch  on  dtfaer  side 
of  the  month.  It  therefore  indudes  the  nostrils  as  well  as  the  mouth.  The 
frame  of  the  respirator  is  made  of  thin  sheet-copper,  but  the  edges  are  formed 
of  lead,  and  are  padded  and  lined  with  vdvet,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  made  to 
fit  tightly  to  the  &ce.  The  powdered  charcoal  is  kept  in  its  place  by  means « of 
two  sheets  of  fine  wire  gauze,  from  a  quarter  to  an  eighth  of  aaindi  ap«rk    A« 
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the  body  of  the  apparatus  is  metallic,  it  has  been  electro-plated  with  silver. 
Electro-plating  the  respirator  with  platinum  or  gold  would  certainly  be  an  im- 
provement. There  is  a  small  opening  closed  with  a  wire  g^uze  screw,  by  means 
of  which  the  respirator  can  be  filled  with  charcoal  or  emptied  at  pleasure.  The 
respirator  is  kept  in  its  place  by  an  elastic  band  passing  round  the  back  part  of 
the  head.  I  have  employed  animal  charcoal  as  the  more  porous  substance,  but  I* 
should  think  wood  charcoal  would  answer  perfectly  well.  The  object  in  view  is, 
by  filtering  the  air  through  such  a  porous  substance  as  animal  charcoal,  to  inter- 
cept the  miasmata  which  may  have  got  mixed  with  it. 

These,  I  think,  cannot  fiiil  to  be  absorbed  by  the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  where 
the^  will  be  rapidly  oxidated  and  destroyed  by  the  condensed  oxygen,  with 
which  they  will  be  brought  into  the  most  mtimate  contact.  The  probability  of 
this  expectation  being  realized  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  results  of  repeated 
trials  with  the  respirator  on  certain  noxious  and  ofTensive  gase^  such  as  am- 
monia, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and  chlorine.  I 
have  found  that  air,  strongly  impregnated  with  these  gases,  and  wnich  could  not 
be  respired  for  any  length  of  time,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  be 
breathed  with  impunity  when  the  charcoal  respirator  is  worn ,  the  odour  of 
these  gases  being  rendered  almost,  if  not  altogether  imperceptible.  Any  other 
highly  porous  substance,  such  for  instance  as  spongy  platinum,  or  pounded 
pumice-stone,  might  probably  be  found  to  answer  perfectly  well  for  fiOino:  the 
respirator,  but  I  haye  selected  charcoal  as  the  cheapest  and  most  easily  available 
material. 

^^  While  the  filtration  of  water  through  charcoal  powder  and  other  porous  sub- 
stances has  been  advantageously  practised  for  many  centuries,  the  object  in 
view  bein^  to  deprive  the  water  of  numerous  impurities  difiused  through  it, 
which  produce  injurious  effects  on  the  animal  economjr,  it  is  certainly  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  very  obvious  application  of  a  similar  proceeding  to  the 
lighter  fluid  in  which  we  live,  viz.,  air,  which  not  unfrequentlj  contams  ■  even 
more  noxious  impurities  floating  in  it  than  are  usually  present  m  water,  should 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  so  unaccountably  overlooked. 

^^In  addition  to  the  precaution  of  wearing  such  a  respirator  as  that  just 
described,  persons  necessitated  to  live  in  especially  pestiferous  districts  might 
have  their  houses  made  as  air-ti^ht  as  possible,  with  the  exception  of  such 
openings  as  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  proper  amount  of  ventilation.  By 
means  of  these  openings  the  air  could  be  freely  admitted  through  gauze  into 
which  the  requisite  quantity  of  charcoal  bad  been  quilted.  The  doors  of  such 
houses  could  also  be  made  double,  and  be  constructed  of  coarse  cloth,  likewise 
containing  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal  powder.  As  an  additional  precaution,  if-  it 
were  thought  desirable,  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  of  houses  in  very  unhealthy 
districts,  could  be  easily  lined  with  mattresses  filled  with  a  couple  of  inches  of 
charcoal  powder.  Were  these  and  similar  precautions  adopted,  I  confidently 
anticipate  that  Europeans  would  be  enabled  to  reside  with  comparative  impunity 
in  some  of  the  hitherto  most  pestilential  districts  of  the  world. 

[The  tubs  containing  the  animals,  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  charcoal, 
were  then  shown  to  the  meeting,  but  not  a  trace  of  unpleasant  smell  was 
perceptible.]  

*  Mr.  WmppLB  could  bear  testimony  to  the  great  power  of  the  charcoal 
respirator,  which  Dr.  Stenhouse  had  allowed  him  to  try  at  St.  Bart^olomew*s 
Hospital.  He  was  so  satisfied  of  its  value  for  certain  purposes,  that  he  intended 
keeping  one  for  use  in  the  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  alluded  to  the  very  importantapplication  which  was  made  of 
charcoal,  and  especially  of  peat  charcoal,  in  deodonzmg  excrementitious  matter 
to  be  used  as  manure. 

Mr.  AuiCHiN  thought  that  in  this  application  of  charcoal  it  was  important  to 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  ascertained  that  wood  charcoal  is  even  more  efficadoua 
than  animal  charooaL— J.  S. 
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bear  in  mindf  that,  according  to  Dr.  Stenhouse,  the  charcoal  not  only  deodoitzed^ 
but  at  the  same  time  oxidized  and  destroyed  those  substances,  such  as  urea  and 
ammonia,  which  were  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  manures. 

Dr.  Gabbod  thought  that  sufficient  evidence  had  not  yet  been  adduced  by  Dr. 
Stenhouse  to  prove  that  charcoal  caused  the  oxidation  of  substances  which  were 
absorbed  by  it*  Certainly  such  an  effect  was  not  (][uickly  produced,  for  when 
the  active  principles  of  vegetables  were  absorbed  by  it  and  rendered  inert,  as  he 
had  proved  by  numerous  experiments,  they  could  afterwards  be  extracted  in  an 
unaltered  state. 

Mr.  PobriBtt  said,  that  from  what  had  been  recently  advanced  on  the  subject, 
it  would  appear  that  charcoal  exerted  a  twofold  action;  namelyi  that  of 
absorbing  certain  substances  and  condensing  ^ases  within  its  pores,  which  had 
long  been  known,  and  that  of  causing  oxi£ition  through  the  influence  of  con- 
densed oxygen  contained  in  its  pores,  which  was  a  new  idea.  This  second 
action  was  similar  to  that  exerted  by  spongy  platinum.  He  thought  it  was 
important  to  ascertain  from  experiment  the  extent  to  which  each  of  these 
actions  took  effect  in  certain  cases. 
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At  a  Meeting  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee,  March  16,  Mr.  Henbt 
Dbane,  President,  in  the  Cluor ; 

A  list  of  Books  was  considered  and  recommended  to  the  Council  for  purchase. 

The  Bye-laws  having  been  referred  by  the  Council  to  the  Committee  for 
revision,  were  discussed,  and  their  further  consideration  adjourned  until  the  2drd. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Committee  two  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Collette;  on  the  subject  of  a  leading  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  which  were  handed  to  the  Editor,  who  was 
requested  to  publish  them,  together  with  the  substance  of  a  verbal  communis 
cation  which  the  President  made  at  the  same  time. 

ITie  Secretary  laid  before  the  Committee  the  following  communication,  which 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  W.  Bojers,  of  Port  Louis,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  the  seeds  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  pressed,  with  a  view  of  introducing  the  subject,  with  the  result,  at 
the  next  Pharmaceutical  Meeting : — 

ON  THE  OIL  OF  ARGEMONE  MEXICANA. 

TO  THB  SBCBETABY  OF  THE  FHABMACEUTIGAIi  SOCIBTX  OT  GBEAT  BBITAIN,  LONDON. 

Sib, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  in  the  PJutrpiaceuttcal  Journal,  vol.  xii.» 
No.  6,  December  1,  1852,  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  Hamilton,  M.B.,  on  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  oil  of  Argemone  Mexkana,  as  a  remedy  for  Asiatic 
Cholera,  which  remedy,  according  to  Dr.  Hamilton's  assertion,  has  been  already 
and  beneficially  tried  m  Jamaica. 

As  the  plant  grows  spontaneously  and  in  great  abundance  with  us,  I  waited 
for  the  proper  season  at  which  the  seeds  are  ripe:  I  have  endeavoured  to 
collect  them  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  enable  me  to  extract  the  oil  from  them, 
but  having  failed  in  contriving  any  adequate  and  sufficiently  strong  machinery 
for  that  purpose,  I  therefore  luisten,  without  much  loss  of  tune,  to  forward  t6 
you  a  certain  portion  of  these  seeds  (twenty-five  pounds^  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  have  a  proper  machine  at  your  command  which  will  enable  you  to  extract 
the  oil,  and  make  experiments  with  it  according  to  the  wishes  expressed  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  on  behalf  of  your  Society  in  the  above-mentioned  article  of  your 
Journal. 

Besides  this,  we  are  aware  that  the  cholera  has  again  made  its  appearance  m 
England,  and  is  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  makmg  its  numerous  victims  in 
the  midst  of  your  metropolis.  This  sad  drcumstance  will  offer  to  the  Council  of 
your  Society  a  good  opportunity  of  trying  the  effects  of  this  new  remedy,  and  I 

Yoi..  xm.  2  H 
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shall  fed  very  miidi  obliged  for  anj  eommnnicadoii  fixxn  yon  witii  regard  to  its 
sacoeaifal  iq^i^licatioii  in  ehedcm^  ihe  progresB  of  this  fearfbl  malady. 
I  remain,  Sir,  your  moat  humble  Servant, 
Eo^  CoOege,  Part  Loms,  19(A  Nw>,,  1853.  W.  Bonon,  Y.P. 


A^^owned  Mteting^  March  23. 

The  Bye-lawB  were  fmther  considered,  and  the  President  reported  that  he 
had  seen  the  solicitors  of  ihe  Society,  who  recommended  that  under  ezistiog 
circumstances  no  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  Bye-laws,  ex<^t  such  aa 
appeared  absolutely  neeeasary.  Two  alterations  were  proposed,  wfaidi  will  te 
referred  to  the  Council,  and  'i  approved  will  be  reported  next  month. 

A  copy  of  the  Medical  Bill  was  laid  heSore  the  Committee.  It  waa  Rported 
on  authority  that  the  promoters  of  the  Bifl  intended  to  make  some  impcHrtant 
amendments  b^re  proceeding  further  with  it,  and  also  that  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  the  Bill  would  be  withdrawn,  in  anticipation  of  the  introduction  of 
a  Medical  Bill  by  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  Secbetabt  reported  that  he  had  received  the  nominations  of  sixty-eight 
candidates  for  the  ensuing  election  of  the  Council,  (^whom  sixty-three  had  been 
nominated  by  one  Member  of  the  Society. 

(The  tQtal  uomber  on  the  24th,  being  the  lait  day  of  nominatioii,  was  e^hty- 
two.)     ^ 
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March  8tfi,  1854. 

BOBXEV  BXirtLBT,  FX.8.,  PBJnUXDIT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Several  new  Members  were  elected,  and  a  list  of  candidates  read  and  proposed. 

The  Secretabt  then  made  some  observations  on  the  relation  of  Meteorology  to 
Botany.  He  thought  the  weather  vras  a  very  proper  subject  for  discussion  in  an 
a8M>cuiti(m  finmed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  botany.  Man  was 
sensitively  alive  to  every  modification  c^  the  weather,  but  he  could  protect  himself 
by  arttfieial  meaaa  from  its  extreme  influenoes-^whilst  plants  were  exposed  to  all  its 
changes — ^and  it  was  of  g^eat  importance  to  become  acquainted  with  the  causes  that 
so  materially  affected  their  constitution.  He  then,  by  tiie  aid  of  maps  and  diagrams, 
pointed  out  the  principles  on  which  the  science  of  meteorology  is  founded,  and  gave 
a  description  of  the  physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  showing 
the  two  great  currents  that  are  constantly  flowing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  set 
up  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  surfiace  of  the  earth  between  the  tropics — ^which 
modiOed  bjr  the  diurnal  and  annual  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  relative  dis- 
tribution of  the  sea  and  land,  gave  rise  to.  every  variety  of  climate.  Although  the 
whole  of  organic  nature  is  dependent  on  these  phenomena,  yet  meteorology  and 
botany  had  been  cultivated  as  distinct  sciences,  and  it  had  been  reserved  to  M 
!]^umboldt  to  draw  out  a  general  plan,  indicating  the  direct  bearing  that  climate  had 
on  vegetation.  He  divid^  each  hemisphere  into  seven  belts  or  zones  of  climate, 
each  of  which  contained  spedles  peoUiar  to  itselE  The  vegetation  of  mountains 
also  presents  on  a  small  scale  the  image  of  that  of  the  earth  considered  as  a  whoLd^ 
The  annual  mean  temperature  of  a  place  is  not,  however,  the  only  circumstanoo 
Vhich  determines  its  peculiar  Togetation.  The  effects  of  the  lowest  temperature  of 
winter,  as  well  as  the  highest  temperature  of  summer,  have  also  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Besidea  the  vivifying  influence  of  heat  the  chemical  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  of  light  modify  many  of  the  constituents  of  a  plant.  Lastly,  he  drew 
attention  to  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  which  appeared  to  affect  the  health 
of  plants.  Blights  in  the  wheat  and  in  the  potato,  and  mildew  on  the  grape,  had 
appeared  simultaneously  with  great  electrical  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but 
althdugh  the  sul^ect  was  involved  in  great  obscurity  a  more  earnest  spirit  of  obser- 
vation was  at  present  awakened,  and  no  doubt  raluable  results  would  follow. 

A  oQD^mualcation  from  Mr.  Qisnng,  g£  Worcester,  was  then  read,  entitled— 
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A  V£W  BEMABX8  ON  THB  CX)TTLSDON  UMBILICUa 

I  BBUsrs  that  a  vork  on  the  poptilar  lues  of  British  plants  among  the  lower 
dassei  of  the  English  people,  would  prore  both  useful  and  instructiye.  Among 
other  things,  it  would,  I  tMnlc,  exhibit  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  new  remedies 
introduced  into  medicine,  the  practice  of  the  village  doctress  lias  famished  the  fitst 
hint  to  the  supposed  discorerer  of  new  virtues  in  various  plants. 

The  one  plant,  or  ''herb**  as  all  wild  plants  are  called  b^  the  common  people,  that 
I  have  now  more  particularly  in  view,  is  Cotyledon  Umbihciu,  This  plant,  it  is  well 
known,  is  very  common  in  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  the  south-west  of  Bngland, 
as  w^  as  on  the  rocks  in  Wales  and  the  counties  bordering  thereon. 

In  the  Ibrmer  counties  It  grows  chiefly  on  hanks^  and  attains  a  much  greater  height 
than  in  its  more  rocky  habitats.  From  Somersetshire  I  have  seen  specimens,  the 
flower-stalks  of  whidbi  were  two  feet  or  more  hu^h,  but  plants  growing  in  more 
mountainous  situations,  I  have  seldom  seen  exceed  eight  or  ten  inches.  Perhaps  I 
may  say  a  &w  words  here  upon  the  shape  of  the  leaf  of  the  Cotyledon  Umbilunu, 
In  Monmouthshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  w  orcestershire,  I  have  gathered  plants  with 
some  of  the  root  leaves  kidneyshapedy  and  others  spathulate,  and  not  peltate  as  is  usual. 
I  am  unable  to  state  whether  these  leaves  would  afterwards  have  assumed  the  peltate 
form  ;  but  from  the  fact  of  several  of  the  other  leaves  on  these  plants  having  their 
stalks  at  various  distances  from  their  edges,  I  thought  there  was  a  probability  of 
their  having  been  originally  reni/orm^  or  apatkulale.  1  know  it  is  by  no  means  a 
general  rule  fbr  the  leaf-stalks  to  be  central,  but  the  two  circumstances  united  in 
one  plant,  caused  the  supposition  that  the  peltate  leaf  might  be  a  development  of  an 
earlier  form.  I  name  this  fact  because  I  have  never  before  seen  it  noticed  ;  if  it  be 
genera],  it  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  leaves  ot  the  flower-stalk,  1  know,  are  generally 
nearly  reniformy  but  the  leaves  I  have  spoken  of  were  growing  long  before  tl^  flowes" 
stalk  made  its  appearance. 

One  of  the  common  names  of  *'  Cotyledon  Umbilicusy'*  is  kidney-wort.  Now  we 
know,  pretty  certainly,  that  the  other  vulgar  names,  penny-wortj  and  mwal-toort, 
are  givBn  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.  Did  the  person  who  added  to  these  names 
kidney-wort  do  so  for  the  same  reason,  or  from  any  supposed  curative  power  ?  Most 
likely  the  latter ;  but  still,  bearing  in  mind  the  leaves  I  have  spoken  o^  there  is  a 
possibility  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Eespecting  the  medicinal  use  of  the  Cotyledon  UmUlieusy  it  is  well  known  to  most 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  that  Mr.  Salter,  of  Poole,  introduced  it  a  few  years  since  as 
a  cure  for  epilepsy,  since  which  time  it  has  been  used,  although  I  belie?e  to  only  a 
limited  extent,  amongst  medical  men. 

In  Monmouthshire  and  Herefordshire  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  leaves  were 
taken  for  urinal  obstructions  and  ^^fits^*  in  Lancashire,  amongst  other  complaints, 
they  are  likewise  taken  for  '^fits.  In  Herefordshire  I  find  they  are  used  for 
corns  and  warts;  in  Worcestershire  they  are  used  for  the  same  purpose;  hence  they 
are  called  **  corn-leaves,**  They  are  likewise  used  here  to  make  a  cooling  olatment, 
and  theu:  juice  is  expressed  and  mixed  with  cream  as  a  cooling  lotion  for  sore  faces 
or  chaps  in  children;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  juice  of  the  hooseleek  (iSeotfMruwttin 
tectarum). 

Whether  Mr.  Salter  knew  of  its  use  amongst  the  common  people  for  "  fits,"  and 
examined  for  what  kind  of  ^  fits'*  it  was  used,  and  found  it  to  be  epilepsy,  of  course 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  make  no  doubt  it  was  used  for  what  the  people  call ''  fits," 
very  many  years  before  Mr.  Salter  introduced  it  into  the  regular  practice  of  medicine. 
For  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  people  should  have  recently  adopted  it,  as  they 
generally  are  violently  opposed  to  all  innovations  upon  their  time-hallowed  customs. 
Witness  the  feeling  still  prevalent  in  many  parts  against  vaccination.  The  word  of  a 
villager  doctress  is  much  more  powerful  amongst  the  ignorant  peasantry  than  that  oi 
the  qualified  practitioner.  She  is  a  remnant  of  a  bygone  age,  and  I  doubt  not,  as 
surgeons  penetrate  more  into  remote  districts,  the  rising  generation  will  totally 
discard  the  only  medical  adviser  of  their  forefathers.  The  doctress  commenced  her 
practice  when  it  was  almost  the  only  mode  of  treatment ;  and  when,  if  surgeons 
diflfered  from  her,  it  was  only  to  prescribe  more  absurd  and  disgusting  remedies ; 
she  kept  it  when  medical  men  came  to  be  comparatively  frequent;  and  her  ''occu- 
pation "  will  onlv  be  fally  *'  gone,"  when  the  class  that  now  constitutes  her  patients 
has  become  intelugent  enough  to  prefer  science  to  quackery. 

Ray  says,  that  the  root  and  leaves  of  Cotyledon  Umbilicus  (or  Umbilicus  Veneris, 
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as  it  was  then  named)  were  used  for  erysipdas,  &c.,  and  refers  to  IMoecorides  and 
Galen.  Dr.  Hill,  in  his  Family  Herbal^  gires  it  as  a  general  cooling  medicine, 
internally  and  externally.  In  the  last  edition  of  Gray's  Sumlement  to  the  Pharma- 
arenas,  it  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner;  and  in  Mejrick's  Famify  Herbal 
it  is  given  as  cooling  and  diuretic,  and  good  for  burns;  but  in  none  of  Uiese  arei 
**  fits  "named.  Whether  the  authors  disbelieyed  the  utility  of  the  plant  in  these 
diseases,  or  whether  they  were  ignorant  of  its  use  in  such  cases,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is 
likewise  very  difficult  to  determine  what  ignorant  people  mean  by  the  term  '*  fits ;" 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  hysteria,  and  epilepsy,  are  all  "fits"  with  Uiem,  they  have  no 
discriminating  eye  for  the  different  symptoms  that  denote  the  different  kind  of  fits.**' 

The  only  notice  I  have  seen  of  Cotyledon  VmbiUcus  being  used  in  any  of  the 
diseases  just  named,  is  in  the  Pharmaceutieal  Journal  for  1849,  where  Mr.  Ince 
observes,  that  it  has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  in  "  hysteria." 

Anything  that  alleviates  the  sufferings  of  himianity  should  be  hailed  with  satis- 
&ction,  and  whether  "Mx.  Salter  has  taken  a  leaf  firom  the  prescription-book  of  the 
village  doctress,  or  not,  is  of  but  little  consequence,  so  long  as  it  is  useful,  but  in 
that  case,  it  is  not  a  new  medicine. 

A  friend  suggested  to  me  some  time  since,  that  probably  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  extract  made  from  the  **  Cotyledon  UmbiUcus**  of  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  England,  and  of  that  made  trom  the  plant  gathered  in  more  rocky  situa- 
tions, as  Wales,  &c.  I  wish  I  could  speak  more  positively  upon  this  point,  but  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  it.  I  can  only  say  that  a  London  manufacturing 
Chemist  saw  some  made  from  plants  gathered  in  Worcestershire,  and  declared  it 
the  best  he  had  ever  seen.  I  believe  the  London  market  is  supplied  with  Cotyledon 
UmbiUcus  (or  the  extract)  mostly  from  Devonshire,  Somerset&ire,  &c. ;  therefore, 
whether  the  difference  in  the  extract  was  caused  by  the  different  habitats  of  the 
plant,  or  by  greater  care  in  the  preparation,  remains  a  question  that  can  only  be 
solved  by  absolute  practice.  From  what  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  amount  of  extract 
yielded  by  the  green  leaves  gathered  about  February,  varies  from  four  poimds  to  six 
pounds  in  the  hundred-weight.  This  extract  is  also  about  the  consistence  of  soft 
butter. 

I  pretend  to  no  originality  in  these  remarks,  but  have  brought  them  forward, 
thinking  they  may  induce  others,  who,  perhaps,  possess  greater  advantages  than 
myself,  to  examine  the  -subject  of  the  local  uses  and  names  of  British  plants. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  who  is  not,  at  some  time,  made  aware  of 
his  deficiency  on  these  points,  through  the  application  of  some  person  for  an  article 
which  he,  in  all  probability,  possesses,  but  which  he  fails  to  recognize  under  the 
name  given  it  by  the  common  people,  more  particularly  if  he  be  a  comparative 
stranger  in  the  locality. 

In  examining  the  subject,  they  might  eliminate  all  that  is  worthless,  and  adopt 
whatever  they  found  worthy  of  support  In  doing  this,  they  will  be  just  as  much 
assisting  truth  and  progress,  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  some  higher  and  more  osten- 
tatious branch  of  the  sciences. 


The  President  said  that  in  his  opinion,  whether  Mr.  Salter  was  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  virtues  of  Cotyledon  Umbilicue  in  epilepsy,  or  only  the  introducer 
of  it  into  the  regular  practice  of  medicine,  he  was  equally  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  community  at  large  for  any  benefits  that  might  arise  from  its  use,  although^ 
as  far  as  his  own  experience  went  he  thought  that  the  value  of  this  remedy  in  epilepsy 
had  been  much  overrated.  The  President  also  stated  that  he  was  very  glad  to  find, 
from  the  interesting  paper  just  read,  that  the  local  uses  of  our  indigenous  plants 
had  begun  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Phytological  Club; 
as  this  was  one  of  the  prominent  objects  contemplated  at  its  establishment,  and 
one  also  which  he  had  on  several  occasions  impressed  the  importance  of  upon  the 
Members,  he  hoped  therefore  that  this  paper  would  soon  be  followed  by  others  on 
similar  subjects.  Mr.  Bentley  also  called  attention  to  that  part  of  the  paper  referring 
to  the  probability  of  the  extract  of  Cotj^edon  UmbiUcus,  prepared  firom  plants  firom 
different  habitats,  possessing  somewhat  different  characters.  He  thought  that  this 
was  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  as  he  believed  that  climate,  soil,  &c.,  had  fiur  more 
influence  in  modifying  the  properties  of  plants  than  was  generally  supposed,  and 
from  the  importance  of  the  bearing  of  this  subject  upon  Pharmaceutists,  who  had 
continually  to  make  use  of  plants  and  their  products  in  the  preparation  of  Taiious 
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medicinal  compounds,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  inrestigation  of  the 
matter  upon  the  Members  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Bltth  ohserred,  that  the  extract  of  the  CotyhJon  VmbHicua  had  been  largely 
tried  at  St  Mary's  Hospital,  more  especially  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  and  the  effects  h»d 
been  so  satisfactory,  in  some  cases  of  epilepsy,  in  causing  a  remission  of  the  attack, 
as  to  justify  its  farther  use.  Dr.  Sieveking  had  observed,  that  its  exhibition  was 
followed  by  long  intervals  of  freedom  from  fits — intervals  that  had  been  reg^eirded  by 
the  patients  themselves  as  cures — but  which,  without  exciting  extravagant  hopes  of 
cure  in  every  case  of  epUepsy,  might  lead  to  the  further  investigation  of  what,  if 
properly  applied,  might  prove  to  be  a  serviceable  preparation — he  had  distinctly 
traced  its  action  upon  the  kidneys— it  was  manifestly  a  diuretic  Mr.  Blyth,  from 
personal  communication  with  Dr.  Sieveking,  knew  this  to  be  his  impression,  and  he 
<Mr.  Blyth)  thought  pharmaceutists  could  not  be  too  carefhl  in  the  preparation  of 
the  extract  He  did  not  know  fh)m  what  part  of  the  country  the  plant  was  obtained 
fh>m  which  the  extract  supplied  to  the  Hospital  was  made — ^but  the  extract  itself  was 
most  unexceptionable.  It  was  the  province  of  the  pharmaceutist  to  prepare  a  good 
extract — ^it  was  the  province  of  the  physician  to  judge  of  its  effects. 

There  will  be  no  Meeting  of  the  Fhytological  Club  in  the  month  of  April.  The 
next  meeting  will  take  place,  therefore,  on  Wednesday,  May  10th,  at  9  p.m. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


NORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Rbpobt  of  the  Scientific  Meetmg  held  in  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  on 
Friday  Evening,  the  21st  of  February. 

H.  C.  BAIU)ON,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIK. 

[This  Beport  was  received  too  late  for  pabUcation  last  montli. — £d.] 
The  following  communications  were  made : — 

Ist.  *^  Illustrations  of  the  Value  of  Microsa|pic  Botany  to  the  Medical 
Practitioner  and  Student."  By  Dr.  W.  Lanoer  Lindsay,  Crichton  Royal 
Institution,  Dumfiies. — In  the  imavoidable  absence  of  Dr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Shaw 
read  this  paper  to  the  Meeting,  which  illustrated  the  great  advantage  of 
microscopical  investigation  in  ascertaining  the  purity  of  drugs,  more  especially 
those  of  yegetable  origm,  and  also  the  importance  of  bringing  the  same  species 
of  investigation  to  bear  ui>on  many  medico-legal  cases.  Dr.  L.  condemned 
those  Students  who  complained  of  the  extensive  nature  of  the  curriculum  of 
study  assigned  to .  each  department  of  the  profession,  and  referred  especially  to 
the  fact,  wat  many  considered  botany  as  a  science  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Medical  or  Tharmaceutical 
profession.  Dr.  L.  illustrated  the  fallacy  of  such  a  feeling  by  two  or  three 
cases  which  had  come  under  his  own  observation,  more  especially  in  reference 
to  adulteration  of  tobacco,  and  in  a  case  of  poisoning  from  vegetable  matter. 
The  paper  was  accompanied  by  a  sheet  of  sketches  of  the  appearance  under  the 
microscope  of  the  substances  referred  to  by  the  doctor  m  his  paper.  The 
commumcation  was  listened  to  with  much  interest,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  having 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Mackay  to  Dr.  Lindsay,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

2nd.  Mr.  Jolm  Mackay  read  a  few  remarks  upon  the  substance  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tartaric  acid  in  char^g  the  Gazogene  apparatus.  After  describing 
the  apparatus  and  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  carbonate  of  soda  was 
usually  decomposed,  he  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  tartaric 
acid,  some  parties  had  resorted  to  the  use  of  supersulphate  of  soda,  and  mixing 
this  with  a  small  portion  of  tartaric  add,  had  sold  it  for  the  above  purpose 
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under  the  name  of  ammon  tartaric  acid.  Mr.  M.  ^e  an  account  of  the 
sources  from  which  this  salt  was  obtained^  its  commerml  history  and  valnef  its 
nsc  in  Pharmacy,  and  chemical  composition.  He  submitted  to  the  Meeting  a 
aample  of  the  substance  thus  sold,  and  compared  its  effects  upon  carbonate  oi 
soda,  in  presence  of  the  Meeting,  with  a  mixture  of  snpersulphate  and  add, 
which  he  had  himself  prepared,  and  proved  the  identity  of  the  two  from  their 
appearance,  taste,  and  effects  of  saturation  when  dissolved  and  mixed  together. 
He  reprehended  in  strong  terms  the  admixture  of  such  an  inferior  salt  witih 
tartaric  acid,  to  enable  the  vendor  to  give  such  a  misnomer  to  it  as  that  under 
which  it  was  in  some  places  becoming  known. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  l£e  Chairman  mentioned  that  a  large  trade 
had  been  done  by  using  the  bisulphate  of  potash  as  a  snbstitate  for  the  tartaric 
add  in  the  Gazogene,  but  sold  under  its  proper  name,  and  so  fiur  as  he  had  been 
able  to  judge,  hibd  answered  the  purpose  very  well. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Mackay  for  his 
contribution. 

Srd.  Several  very  beautiful  specimens  of  dye  woods  were  then  shown  to  the 
Meeting,  bavins  been  presented  by  John  Paynter,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow. 

4th.  Particu&rs  concerning  the  Begister  Fund  Prize  were  then  read  by  ihe 
Secretary,  and  the  Meeting  brought  to  a  close,  Mr.  Aitken  having  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Baildon  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  and  carried  with  applause. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 


PHAEMACEUTICAL  MEETING,  lOtii  Tdtruary,  1854. 

MB.  T.  D.  WALKEB  IN  THE  GHAIB. 

T.  C.  Archer,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  described  various  new  Pharmaceutical  substances. 
Mr.  Mercer  also  exhibited  several  spedmens. 

On  the  Srd  March, 

Mr.  H.  S.  Evans  delivered  Ms  third  lecture  on  Histo-pharmacy^*'  The  histology 
of  leaves,  senna,  savin,  tobacco  and  tea,  and  their  adulterations."  He  also  showed  a 
new  kind  of  sarsaparilla,  imported  from  the  west  side  of  Central  America.  He 
understood  that  it  was  in  considerable  demand  in  Bnssia. 

I>r.  Edwards  showed  a  photograph  of  the  deposit  on  a  glass  vessel  tram  water 
which  had  been  boiled  in  it.    He  thought  it  illustrated  the  rotary  motion  of  stonns. 

On  the  Evening  of  the  lOth  of  March, 

MB,  BAWLS,  THE  PBBfinEMT,  IN  TBX  CBiJB, 

Mr.  TB01L4S  EnwABns,  of  the  Liverpool  United  Gas  Company,  read  a  very  inte- 
lestfaig  paper  on  '<Tbe  Stinhumer,  for  Lighting  and  Yentilating  PnUie  Buildings, 
Ac.  He  commenced  his  observations  by  referring  to  the  usual  methods  of  gaa 
illumination,  and  illustrated  bis  remarks  hj  spedmens  of  all  the  more  importenfe 
burners  in  use,  induding  the  batwing,  fishtail,  Cockspor,  Aigsnd,  Leslie's,  Earar 
day's,  4c. 

Now  (said  Mr.  Edwards)  in  the  ordinary  use  of  all  these  burners,  with  the 
exception  of  Faraday's,  the  products  of  combustion  are  allowed  to  escape  into,  and 
mix  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  room;  and  as  the  first  cost  of  Faraday's  burner 
is  high,  the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  order  great,  the  glasses  frequently  cracking, 
and  the  attention  it  requires  more  than  most  persons  would  be  inclined  to  give,  it 
is  not  likely  to  come  into  very  general  use.  To  obviate,  therefore,  all  the  objectiona 
to  gas  lighting  with  chandeliers  and  brackets,  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  prodocls 
of  combastion  mixing  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  lighted,  to  promote 
ventilation,  and  economise  light,  are  the  objects  I  had  in  view  in  designing  me  Smir 
boner  arrangement.    Its  construction  is  very  simple,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glanoe  at 
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the  diagrams.  Na  1  is  an 
Elevation,  No.  2  a  SSection, 
and  No.  3  a  plan  of  a  3-light 
Bnrner,  The  parts  marked  A 
are  seyen  clusters  of  nine  fish- 
tail burners,  «aeh  supplied  by 
^as  through  the  pipe  C  and 
branches  B,  These  burners 
are  surrounded  by  a  cone,  2>, 
to  the  top  of  which  is  attached 
atube^,  passing  through  the 
ceiling  to  carry  away  the 
whole  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion. In  this  tube  is  placed 
a  butterfly  valve,  -F,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  so  that  the  lights 
may  bum  perfectly  horizontaL 
Gis  a  strap  of  flat  iron,  to 
keep  the  tube  C  in  the  centre 
of  the  cone.  The  parts  now 
described  are  all  that  are  ne- 
cessary for  lighting,  but  round 
the  exterior  of  the  cone  there 
are  placed  three  sheet-iron 
cases,  i7,  /,  and  J,  which,  while 
they  aid  in  ventilating,  as  will 
be  shortly  explained,  also  pre- 
vent the  heat  being  trans- 
mitted from  the  cone  to  the 
woodwork  of  the  building,  for 
as  may  be  easUy  conceived,  the 
heat  generated  by  such  a  large 
numl^  of  burners  confined  in 
so  small  a  space,  soon  makes 
the  cone  red-hot.  By  refer- 
ring to  diagram  No.  2,  it  will 
be  seen  these  cylinders  are  not 
connected  to  each  other,  or  to 
the  cone,  so  that  distinct  cur- 
rents of  air  pass  between  each 
of  them,  one  current  between 
D  and  H,  a  second  between  EL 
and  i,  and  a  third  between  / 
and  J ;  and  such  is  the  cooling 
efifeet  of  these  currents,  that 
while  the  cone  D  is  red-hot, 
you  can  bear  your  hand  upon 
the  cylmder  H^  and  the  cases 
/  and  J  are  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room.  On  the  upper  part 
of  the  cylinders,  H  and  /,  is 
placMsd  the  inverted  cone,  JT, 
with  its  pipe,  A  to  receive  the 
currents  passing  on  each  side 
of  jK  This  pipe,  X,  is  carried 
through  the  rooif;  and  protected 
by  a  wind-guard  on  the  out- 
side. From  the  lower  part  of 
J  to  the  edge  of  the  cone  A 
is  placed  the  ornamental  disc 
of  perforated  zinc,  M, 
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Such  is  a  description  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Sunburner  arrangement ;  and  the 
question  will  here  naturally  arise,  is  it  an  economical  mode  of  lighting,  seeing  that 
the  source  of  light  being  placed  immediately  below  the  ceiling,  is  so  much  higher 
than  is  usual  when  chandeliers  or  brackets  are  used  ?  To  this  question  a  most 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  given ;  for  though  it  is  evident,  the  greater  the  distance 
the  source  of  Ught  is  from  the  parts  into  which  it  has  to  be  diffused,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  light  required,  yet,  from  the  gas  being  consumed  in  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  itke  Sunbumer  with  its  red-hot  cone,  a  fishtsll,  which  there  consumes  1.4  feet  per 
hour,  will  consume,  when  burning  in  the  ordinary  way,  3  feet,  or  upwards  of  100  per 
cent,  more  per  hour,  and  does  not  give  so  much  light.  This  at  first  sight  may 
appear  strange,  but  if  it  is  borne  In  mind  that  we  derive  light  from  gas,  not  by  its 
burning  as  gas,  but  from  the  combustion  of  the  solid  partides  of  carbon  in  the  fiame 
at  an  elevated  temperature,  and  the  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  the  amount 
of  light  for  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed,  it  will  be  seen  there  is  good  reason  why  it 
ahould  bum  more  economically  in  the  Sunbumer  than  in  a  chandelier.  As  a  proof 
of  the  economy  of  the  Sunbumer,  the  expense  of  lighting  the  Philharmonic  Hall 
may  be  cited  as  an  example.  In  the  Sunbumer  over  the  orchestra  there  are  171 
lights,  and  it  burns  at  a  cost  of  about  7^d,  per  hour,  while  round  the  cornice  there 
are  942  lights,  and  they  bum  at  a  cost  of  about  6«.  per  hour  ;  and  in  this  example 
there  is  an  advantage  in  favour  of  the  cornice  lights,  as  they  burn  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  they  would  if  placed  in  chandeliers.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  external  air  is  55^,  the  average  temperature  of  the  Hall  is  66°,  and  of  the 
ceiling  124°. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Sunbumer  causes  it  to  act  remarkably  well  as  a  venti- 
lator, the  currents  of  air  continually  passing  between  the  cone  and  the  cylinders, 
drawing  off  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  which  is  replaced  by  openings 
in  the  floor  ;  and  by  having  the  air-flues  beneath  the  floor  of  larger  area  than  the 
total  amount  of  the  areas  of  their  openings  into  the  building,  draughts  are  prevented 
and  general  diffusion  attained.  The  general  idea  acted  upon  in  ventilating  public 
buil^gs  is,  that  if  you  have  openings  in  the  ceiling,  and  allow  the  vitiated  air  to 
pass  between  it  and  the  roof,  and  then  through  openings  in  the  latter  into  the 
-external  atmosphere,  the  building  is  sure  to  be  well  ventilated.  The  very  reverse  is 
often  the  case,  as  Mr.  Edwards  illustrated  by  reference  to  Great  George  Street 
'Chapel,  where  the  heated  atmosphere  passes  through  a  large  opening  in  the  ceiling 
over  the  chandelier,  into  the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof,  and  there  coming 
into  contact  with  the  cold  slates,  it  is  reduced  in  temperature,  and  from  its  increased 
specific  gravity,  rolls  down  through  the  side-openings  in  the  ceiling  into  the  chapel 
again,  and  directly  on  to  the  heads  of  persons  standing  in  the  gallery  aisles. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  of  opinion  that  windows  ought  never  to  be  made  use  of  as  venti- 
lators, all  the  air  required  being  admitted  through  openings  in  the  floor  ;  and  from 
his  experience  he  found  that  the  area  of  the  air-tubes  to  ventilate  a  building  was  in 
the  proportion  of  three  square  feet  for  every  500  persons. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  an  interesting  cQscussion  took  place,  and  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Mebceb,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  his  very 
valuable  and  practically  useful  communication. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  reviewed  the  March  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Jcfumal,  and 
said  he  thought  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  hour  might  be  spent,  if  every  month 
some  member  would  take  the  lead  in  a  conversational  discussion  on  the  current 
number  of  the  Journal,  refer  to  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  its  articles, 
and,  as  occasion  served,  illustrate  them  by  experiments. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  a  donation  to  the  library  of  the  Society 
of  Mohr  and  Redwood's  Practical  Phartnaci/,  from  Mr.  T.  D.  Walker. 


MANCHESTER  CHEMISTS'  CONYERSATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  last  Meeting  for  the  Session  at  the  Athenaeum,  on 
Friday  evening,  March  10th,  1854.    The  attendance  was  numerous. 

After  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Green  on  "Fermentation  and  some  of 
its  Products,"  the  fieport  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  cordially  given  to  the  Oflicers  of  the  Society 
for  their  services  during  the  past  year,  and  they  were  requested  to  continue  in 
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office.  Mr.  Standring  was  re-elected  as  President,  Mr.  Ljnch  as  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Boberton  as  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Holyoake  as  Auditor.  A  Committee  was 
formed,  who  should  act  in  conjunction  with  the  officers  of  the  Society  in  making 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  operations  of  the  Society  during  the  next 


THE  SECOND  ASVJJJkJj  BBPOBT  OF  THE  .MANCHBSTEB  CHEMISTS*  CONVEHSATIONAL 

SOCIETY. 

In  presenting  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Chemists'  Conversational 
Society,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Members  to  know  that  the  Society  may  be 
considered  to  be  m  a  progressive  state.  The  primary  object  for  which  the 
Association  was  organized,  viz.,  the  diiSusion  of  scientific  and  use^  in- 
formation in  reference  to  Chemistry  and  Fharma^,  having  been  steadily  kept 
in  view,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  the  officers  of  the  Society  report  the  ste^s 
which  have  been  taken  dunng  the  past  session  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object. 

The  monthly  evening  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  well  sustained.  The 
-session  was  commenced  bv  an  introductory  lecture  by  Professor  Crace  Calvert, 
on  **  The  Advantage  of  Chemical  Science  to  Practical  Pharmacy,"  delivered  in 
the  Library  Hall  of  the  Athen»um.  To  this  lecture  the  members  of  the  trade 
generally  were  invited,  and  cards  of  admission  were  sent  to  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  several  of  whom  were  present  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  succeeding  meetings  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  WooUey  on  "  The 
Commercial  Compounds  of  Chromium  ;*'  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  on  ^^  Syrups  and 
Oxymels ;"  byMr.Roberton,  on  "  The  Chemical  Action  of  Solar  Light  on  some 
Pharmaceutical  Preparations ;"  by  Mr.  Kershaw,  on  ^^  The  Chemical  Symbols 
sad  Equivalents,  their  Nature  and  Use;"  and  this  evening  we  have  been 
favoured  with  a  paper  from  Mr.  Green,  on  **  Fermentation  and  some  of  its 
Products."  Discussions  have  usually  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers,  usefid 
information  has  been  elicited,  and  a  general  interest  has  been  apparently 
excited. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings,  though  not  on  all  occasions  so  numerous  as 
could  be  wished,  has  not  decHned.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  energetic 
and  vigorous  association  amongst  Chemists  and  Druggists,  chiefly  for  the 
pursuit  of  science,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
such  matters.  At  present,  however,  we  think  we  have  no  cause  for  discourage- 
ment, but  rather  for  congratulation  and  hopeful  expectation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  it  was  felt  desirable  that  something 
should  be  done  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  those  who  occupy  the 
position  of  Assistants  and  Apprentices  in  our  establishments. 

Professor  Calvert  generously  offered  the  free  use  of  his  Laboratory  and 
Apparatus  for  the  convenience  of  delivering  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Cheinistry, 
and  a  sub-committee  was  formed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  execution  of 
this  poject. 

It  IS  with  much  pleasure  we  refer  to  this  portion  of  the  Society's  transactions. 

Professor  Calvert,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Roberton,  Mr.  Woolley,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  undertook  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  twenty  lectures.  A  class 
of  twenty-eight  young  men  was  formed.  The  lectures  are  given  weekly  in 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institutioiv  (kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Calvert). 

The  average  attendance,  which  is  twenty-three,  and  the  attention  which  is 
evidently  given  by  the  Students  of  the  class,  is  considered  exceedingly  satis- 
factory. In  order  to  encourage  a  regularity  of  attendance,  and  to  stimulate  to 
industry  and  study,  it  was  proposed  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  notes,  and  the 
best  answers  given  on  the  notes,  of  these  lectures ;  and  the  Members  of  the 
Society  will  appreciate  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  their  excellent  President, 
when  It  is  stated  that  he  has  expressed  a  desire  to  be  the  donor  of  this  prize ; 
«nd  unless  a  more  suitable  book  should  be  suggested,  he  proposes  to  present 
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tiie£xrilieoiiimg24/e»/2>r.2%ittofh  by  Dr.  Chariei  Hauy,  wbidi  wffl  be  paii- 
fished  by  the  CaTendidi  Society. 

From  these  statements  it  mil  be  seen  that  some  progress  has  been  made, 
thoa^  still  much  remains  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  aooomplished.  And  it 
is  earnestly  hoped,  that  by  the  harmonious  and  vigorous  co-operation  of  aU  the 
Members,  the  operations  of  the  Society  will,  during  the  next  session,  not  only  be 
soatained,  but  in  some  measure  eztemM. 

The  number  of  Members  at  present  in  connexion  with  the  Society  is  thirty- 
two,  and  Associates  twenty-eight. 

The  Treasurer  announced  ^t  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  in  a  aatisfiictoiy 
state,  having  a  balance  of  ^10  in  hand. 

ORiaiMAIi  AMD  EXTRACTBD  AKVl 


G££MAN  AND  PRUSSIAN  FHABMAOT. 

BT  mu  JOflEm  niGB, 
AMO«iflto«f  Ki^s  Ooil«e.  LondoD. 

It  haa  happened,  dooblieM,  to  many  readers  of  these  lines  to  haTB  reomed  a 
long  aad  aingakcly  iU-fiivoured  strip  of  pi^ier,  reoognized  at  once  as  a  German 
fwaajipiioo.  The  first  impression  &at  suggested  itself  probably  was,  that  while 
ti^  fldioofanaster  had  been  abroad,  the  writing-master  had  stopped  at  home ;  the 
next  feeling,  a  natural  wish  to  gain  some  due  to  its  contents,  mdA  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  Pharmacy  with  w&ch  it  was  connected. 

Such  a  subject,  properly  treated,  would  fill  a  book;  butihedesi^  of  this 
diort  notice  is  limited  to  details  which  may  prove  useful  in  daily  expenenoe.  ^ 

No  one  can  be  acquainted  with  the  restrictions  placed  on  foreign  Chemists 
without  indulging  in  the  quiet  satisfaetian  of  being  an  Fingfishman.  The  actual 
arrangement  of  the  shop  is  under  tiie  superrision  of  t£»  Medical  Police.  A 
rq^nlar  list  points  out  such  articles  as  may  be  bought,  including  rectified  sulphuric 
acid,  flsther,  spirit  of  wine,  and  morphia;  anouer  table  indicates  a  class  of 
drugs  to  be  entirely  separate  from  the  rest,  such  are  nitric  add,  aqua  plumhi, 
cairoiarides,  and  phosphorus,  besides  several  tinctures,  herbs,  and  extracts. 
While  tiiose  deemed  poisons  must  be  carefully  locked  iqi,  as,  fi)r  example,  arsenic, 
strychnia,  veratria,  and  Schede's  add. 

The  following  extract  fix>m  the  Prussian  Phaimacopceia  would  find  but  little 
finrour  in  our  eyes : — 

**•  Those  chemical  preparations  for  the  makine  of  which  no  instruction  is  given 
in  the  national  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  procured  firom  the  chemical  factories  and 
drug  warehouses.  The  Apothecary  is,  however,  answerable  for  their  bebg  good 
and  pure.  All  other  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  to  be  made 
by  the  Apothecary  himself,  according  to  the  writings  contained  in  the  National 
Pharmacopceia,  and  the  latter  is  not  dlowed  to  prepare  the  same  after  any  other 
method  for  pharmaceutical  uses." 

Such  a  pleasant  arrangement  would  efiectually  destroyone-half  of  the  business 
of  A  Druggist. 

Prescriptions  also  are  subject  to  a  curious  rule.  When  a  Physician  orders, 
ioBt  internal  application,  a  lurger  dose  of  any  medidne  than  thatmdicated  in  the 
Government  nst,  the  note  of  exclamation  (I)  must  be  added.  This  sijgn  omitted, 
the  Chemist  may  not  dispense  it  without  sending  to  the  prescriber,  dther  to  add 
the  requisite  mark,  or  alter  the  prescription.  dOie  maximum  dose  for  opium  is 
two  grains;  acetate  of  morphia,  half  a  grain ;  crot(m  oil,  one  drop.  ^  We  give 
the  order  as  it  stands : — ^^  Si  JMe^cus  medicamentorum  fortiorum  majorem  pro 
usn  intemo  dosin  prsescripserit,  quam  Tabula  indicatum  est,  signum  (!}  addere 
debet.  Quod  ed  ne^exerit,  Pharmaoc^xklam  Medico  formulamremittereopportet, 
nt  vd  denno  dosm,  praescriptam  pronuntiet,  vd  earn  muteL  Et  hasc  qtmque 
jutsu  Regis  umcitasunt"  The  German  comment  on  this  states,  that  even  ^en 
no  aeddent  has  arisen,  an  Qmiasion  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  a  fine;  and  when  we 
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ooniider  jkhe  peculiar  handwriting  of  our  continental  fnends,  it  leenii  deBirable 
^^  that  caution  should  mark  the  guarded  way/*  • 

There  are  eighteen  German  and  Prussian  Pharmacopoeias,  and  two  Bdgiaa 
ones  are  written  on  the  same  plan.  The  world  would  not  materially  suffer  were 
some  kind  providence  to  arrange,  under  one  general  head,  their  States,  their 
Coinage,  and  their  Pharmacy.  They  present  the  same  external  appearance, 
reminmng  you  of  Caxton's  first  attempts  in  printing,  made  on  blotting-paper. 
The  subjects  are  alphabetically  arranged,  and  not  divided  into  separate  heads. 
Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry  go  hand  in  hand  together.  This  does  not  seem 
to  create  confusion,  while  it  spares  the  necessity  of  an  index.  The  scale  of 
temperature  is  of  course  the  centigrade,  and  all  liquids  are  indicated  by  weight, 
and  not  by  measure.  We  hasten  from  these  preliminaries  to  directly  practical 
results,  anxious  to  avoid  the  condemnation  of  the  Divine,  whose  discourses  pro- 
duced so  small  an  effect  upon  his  hearers,  ^^  being  levelled  at  a  particular  heretic 
not  then  present  in  the  congregation."  Ten  distinctive  formulae  must  be  noticed, 
without  which  foreign  dispensing  is  unintelligible  :— 

I. 

Globttli  Martiati  Pulverati 

(Called  sometimes  Ferro-Eali  Tartaricum). 

Ferri  Limatura,  1  part. 

Potassse  Bitart.,  4  parts. 

Make  into  a  pwte  with  water,  and  let  it  digest  some  time,  frequently  stirzing  and 

renewing  the  water  until  it  toriM  bladb:,  and  teoomes  wdtMc  m  water  with  a  dack 

green  tinge.    Let  it  be  dried  in  a  hot  room,  and  finally  reduced  to  a  rough  powder — 

to  be  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  * 

II. 

Cbbatum  Cstacbi. 

Cerae  AlbsB,  Cetacei,  01.  AmygdaL,  ia  partes  saquales. 

m. 

Lafib  Divinus. 

Cupri  Sulphat,  PotaaMs  Nitrat.,  Aluminis,  ia  ^  ;  fuse  and  add 

Camphorn,  5j. 

The  Pierre  Divine  of  the  Codex  is  made  with  the  same  proportion  of  camphor 
to  three  ounces  of  the  other  ingredients. 

IV, 
EUBOSACCHARA. 

Saochari  Albi,  ^. 
01.  Essent.,  gtt.  xzir. 

These  are  much  stronger  than  the  French  ones,  which  are  made  by  adding 
one  drop  of  any  essentia  oil  to  one  drachm  of  sugar. 

V. 

Aqua  Laxatzva  Yiekmenszs. 
For  this  celebrated  compound  there  are  twenty-nine  recognised  forms,  exclusive 
of  about  an  equal  number  of  private  ones.    It  is  the  Essent.  Senns  Comp.  of 
the  German  and  Prussian  Pharmacopoeias.    The  original  was  as  follows : — 

Sennae,  giij. 
Baisins,  |i8S. 
Coriandn,  3*j« 
Fotassse  Supertart,  ^ss. 
Aq.  BuUientis,  2^1b. 
Macerate  one  hour,  and  add  Mannie  Jviij. 

Polypody  Boot,  5iij.    Strain. 

It  is  now  generally  made  according  to  the  Berlin  form : — 

Fol.  Sennas,  Jss. 

Aquas  BulMentis,  ^y. 
Infuse  for  half  an  hour,  strain  and  add 

Sodas  Potass.  Tart,  Sss. 

Manne,  5^* 
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Wbilst  at  l^enna,  it  may  jast  be  mentioned  that  tlie  French  FUte,  or  Foadre 
de  Yienne,  la  Potassa  cum  Calce,  sold  in  Paris  as  a  powder,  and  by  us  in  sticks, 
like  Potassa  Fusa. 

TI. 

Oleuu  Tabtabi  fxr  DsaLiQuroH. 
Potassae  Subcarb^  1  part 
Aquae  DestUlate,  2  parts.    Filter. 

▼n. 

PiTLTIS  AsnOPHOBUS. 

iaodsB  Carbonat.,  $88. 
Add.  Tart.,  3iij. 
Sacchari  Albi,  5Tij.    Mix. 

Tin. 
Species  Abouiticjb. 
FoL  Menthse, 
—  Melissse,  aa  Jir. 
Flor.  Layand.  Jij. 
Caryopbyllomm,  Jj.    nt 

IX. 

Species  Laxantes  St.  Germain 
(Thea  St.  Qermain> 
Foliorum  Senne  Spiritu  Yini  Extractorum,  ^t. 
Flor.  Sambuc,  Jiiss. 
Semin.  FGenicuL, 
—     Anisi,  aa  3x.    Mix.  • 
When  dispensed,  add  Potassas  Bitart.,  5yj. 

To  those  who  have  been  present  at  the  f<^te,  the  name  St.  Germain  will 
suggest  far  pleasanter  recollections  than  its  scientific  tea. 

X. 

TiNCTUBA  OpH  CrOCATA 

laudanum  liquidum  Sydenhami). 
Opii  pulv.,  Jiv. 
Croci,  Jiss. 
Caryoph., 

Cort.  Cinnam.,  aa  5ij. 
Vin.  Madeirae  (Sherry),  Jxxxviij. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  the  reader  is  not  fast  asleep,  which  is  very  likely,  let 
the  entrance  of  a  little  lady,  dangerously  attractive,  wake  him  up.  Sh^  is  very 
nicely  dressed,  her  hair  drawn  ti^tly  from  her  forehead  by  the  force  of  capillary 
attraction,  and  in  most  winning  accents  she  asks  for  Rusma.  A  glance  discoyers 
that  the  new  customer  is  a  German  actress.  We  know  that  a  French  goyemess, 
inquiring  one  day  in  a  shop  at  Brighton  for  Pavilion  Parade  in  tones  not 
altogether  English,  was  told  by  the  astonished  master,  "  We  don't  keep  it."  To 
avoid  a  similar  occurrence,  we  give  the  present  form : — 

Slacked  lime,  7  parts. 
Orpiment,  3  parts.      Mix. 

It  IS  used  as  a  depilatory,  made  into  a  paste  with  warm  water,  and  so  applied — 
although  in  some  demand,  it  cannot  be  recommended,  for  it  often  fails. 

Two  difficulties  yet  remain,  in  each  of  which  books  of  reference  cease  to  be 
a  guide.  A  little  practical  experience  may  help  us  over  both.  The  first  is  the 
constant  use  in  all  prescriptions  of  terms  as  unintelligible  as  Coptic.  The 
following  paragraph  may  do  something  to  unravel  them : — 

Aqua  JFlonim  N aphae,  is  Aqua  Florum  Aurantu. 

Aqua  vegeto-mineralis,  is  Goulard 

Ghloretum  Ammonii  depuratum,  is  Ammonise  Hydrochloras 

Chloretum  Hydrargjyri,  or  Mercurius  Dulcis,  is  Calomel 

Cinneres  davellati,  is  Crude  Carbonate  of  Potash 
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Emplflstmm  cephalicnm,  is  Emplastram  Opu 

Gommi  Guttae,  is  GaJoaboge 

Limatura  Martis  prseparata,  is  Iron  filings 

Kaphtha  Yitreoli,  is  ^ther  Sulphuricus 

Oleum  Tartaxi  per  deliaoium,  is  Liquor  Potasses  Carbonatis 

Sal  Amarum,  is  Epsom  Salt 

Sal  essentiale  Tartori,  is  Addum  Tartaricum     - 

Sal  Tartari,  is  Fotassas  Bicarb.  Crystals  Pur. 

Tartarus  boraxatus,  is  Soluble  Cream  of  Tartar 

Tartarus  depuratus,  is  Cream  of  Tartar 

Tartarus  tartarisatus,  is  PbtasssB  Tartras 

Terra  foliata  Tartari,  is  Potassse  Acetas 

Terra  foliata  Tartari  crystaUsata^  is  Soda  Acetas 

Tinct.  Meconii  or  Thebaica,  is'Tinct.  Opii 

Unguentum  de  Nihilo,  is  Unguent.'  Zinci 

So  much  for  names.  The  term  Mellago  should  find  an  introduction  here;  it 
means  three  parts  of  an  extract  dissblyed  in  one  part  of  water.  Mellago  Tctrctxaci 
and  Mellago  Oraminis  are  both  thus  made. 

We  enter  with  becoming  reverence  on  our  last  remarks ;  nor  should  we  have 
ventured  on  the  subject,  had  not  Rawlinson  and  Layard  rendered  hieroglyphics 
fiishionable. 

Voltaire  said  of  the  English  that  they  saved  half  their  time  by  half-pronouncing 
all  their  words ;  abroad  they  gain  the  same  end  by  half- writing  theirs.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a  great  omission  to  pass  over  German  abbreviations.  In  vas,  vitr* 
epiat  vitr,  claus,  serv.  is  a  common  direction,  but  not  a  short  one ;  unfolded  it  is, 
in  vans  vUreis  epistomiis  vitreis  clausis  serva — put  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Mitte 
Herb,  MetUh,  Pip.  jpig.  sounds  odd,  but  leads  us  to  the  invariable  measure  for 
herbs — PugiUus  a  pinch,  Manipvlus  a  handful,  Fasciculus  an  armful. 

Liquids  are  directed  to  be  put  in  lagunc,  (lan^unciUa^  a  littie  bottle),  in  laaen, 
Hagena,  a  stone  or  other  phial),  in  oUaficlHi,  a  pipkin,  or,  as  we  find  constanifyin 
German  prescriptions,  dans  un  verre  bottche  k  remeirU^  winch  of  course  means  also 
in  a  stoppered  bottie. 

A  powder  is  diredted  in  a  bracket  (per.  cribrum  setaceum  trajeci)^  t.  e.,  to  be 
passed  through  a  hair  sieve ;  and  in  the  same  way,  a  quisqtuliis  secemendum^  to 
be  rendered  pure  (Quts^i^uF,  literally  house  sweepings,  odds  and  ends).  Solid 
substances  are  mentioned,  infrust.  (fntst&la,  a  littie  bit),  ingleb,(gleba^  a  lump), 
in  takoL  sciss.  (t.  e.,intaleOlas  scissa,  cut  up  like  jujubes),  dried  in  funds  sartag. 
(in /undo  sartdginis  at  the  bottom  of  an  iron  pan,  literally  fiTJng-pan^';  in  ld>, 
cupr.  polvL^  a  phrase  the  Oxford  Commissioners  miffht  have  a  difficulty  m  making 
out.  This  means  in  lebete  cupreo  poUto^  in'  a  bri^t  coj^r  cauldron.  Charta 
Exploratoria  is  test  paper.  Tinctures  are  to  be  finished  ope  preli^  by  means  of  a 
press.  Infusions  are  often  ordered  to  stand '^er  nydhemiron^  i,  e.,  for  twenty- 
four  hours  (vu(  a  night, ^/bicpa  a  day);  and  prunis  injecta  is  an  intimation  to 
throw  the  substence  on  live  coals,  not  prunes  (pruna).. 

Let  us  end  with  the. pathetic  injunction  so  c^n  made,  corporibus  heterogeneis 
ni  sit  inqumatum — let  it  not,  presumptuous  Cheimist,  be  adulterated. 

To  understand  these  contractions,  habit  is  of  more  use 'than  sdiolarship. 
German  dog-Latin,  like  De  Yere^s  Sarza,  depends  on  a  peculiar  bark. 

We  had  tiiought  of  giving  the  fprmula  for  a  few  Bheno-Prussian  pills,  but  we 
forbear,  lest  haply  the  intelligent  reader  should  mistake  them  for  a  wholesale 
order  on  a  herbalist.  To  all  those  interested  in  similar  details,  tiie  Dictionary 
of  Materia  MedicOy  by  M€rat  and  Lens,  specially  commends  itself.  The  study  of 
continental  Pharmacy  has  now  become  an  essential  requisite  for  theEngudi 
Chemist.  The  German  is  unquestionably  the  hardest,  and  if  the  preceding  sketch 
has  at  all  lightened  the  difficulty,  none  will  be  more  gratified  than  the  writer. 

Slf'Southan^ton  Sreet^  Covent  Garden* 
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OK  THE  CINCHONA  BABXS  OF  NEW  €»ANADA. 

BY  XZBQUnL  VUOOBCSEBA,  <»  WOaflWi 

The  increasmg  commerce  in  the  Cmchona  haAs  of  New  Crnmdft,  and  a 
deare  to  contribute  something  to  the  knoidedge  of  tliein,  are  my  reasoaa  Matt 
wntrng  these  lines. 

Much  has  been  lately  said  of  the  Bogota  Cindiona  back  (Ckina  Bopoiauis\ 
in  which  the  new  base  guini^ne  has  been  fonnd.  As  the  new  alkaloid  differs 
from  quinine,  and  was  thought  to  be  much  inferior  to  it  in  medicmal  properties, 
there  was  a  check  on  the  commerce  in  the  Cinchona  backs  coming  from  New 
Granada,  all  of  them  passiog  under  the  name  of  Ckuut  BogoSnsis;  more 
recently,  however,  considerable  quantities  have  been  eirooited  to  England^ 
That  Ihe  barks  which  jiow  come  m)m  that  country  ^Sffer  nom  one  anouer^  I 
hope  to  show  in  what  follows,  for  of  the  old  dnchoxui  trees  from  New  Granada, 
it  IS  too  well  known  that  there  were  a  great  many  species,  the  backs  of  which 
were  then  exported. 

Having  receiyed  hj  private  meaof,  and  not  tfarou^a  nwreantile  honae,  aevea 
specimens  of  bark  du-ect  from  Bogota,  Fiofenor  Wiggers^  of  Grotting6B«  had 
the  kindness  to  examine  them;  and  as  I  have  had  the  uppoiiuni^  of  eompaang 
them  with  other  known  specimena  in  his  possessian,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  his  determmation. 

In  addition  to  the  barics  I  obtained  an  omiee  of  the  sulphate  of  qpnine  made 
by  Manuel  UmaBa  and  Co.,  in  tiie  Teqnaadama  mannfii^ory,  lagardiag  a 
qualitative  anxdyBiB  of  wMdi  I  may  be  permitted  a  few  liaea. 

1 .  Ckma  pteudaregia.  From  Chipaque^  sixteen  leagues  from  Bogota.  These 
are  some  seven  subordinate  baxks  that  come  under  tids  name.  Axoeordin^  to 
Beichd*s  analysis  it  contains  per  cent — quinine,  LOl,  einehoniae,  QJS^^  qumie 
add,  1.29. 

2.  China  jlcDoa  dura.  From  jS^io^ue,  ten  leagues  from  Bogota  TUsdnehma 
contains,  according  to  Peiletier  and '  Caventou,  the  discoveiKrs  of  ^iinin%  tad 
to  whom  we  owe  the  first  scientific  investjgatkms  of  these  badcs,  qninate  of 
quinine,  and  of  cinchonine. 

8.  China  Cartagena,  Fixnu  ChqMxque,  Here  we  see,  that  in  the  same  pldce 
there  are  two  kinds  of  bark  oollected — this  and  the  pBemdaregia;  and  probabiy 
in  the  woods  trees  of  very  different  species  grow  by  each  otiiar,  so  Ihat  these 
specific  names  taken  from  localities  are  worse  than  none,  for  they  conftiso  inslMHl 
of  clear  up  the  subject.  This  Cinchona  bark  is  but  a  vaciety  of  the  CMnafia»a 
dura, 

4.  China  BogaUnm.  ^  From  Fiaagasugd,  eight  leagues  from  Bogota.  Of  Ab 
whole  number  of  spedmens  that  I  obtained,  this  is  the  only  one  wudi  has  bean 
recogniaed  as  the  Bogotli  bark,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  comtaadtctory 
views  with  respect  to  the  bases  which  it  contains. 

6.  China  ndnginasa.    Found  ten  leagues  firom.  Bogota. 

6.  China  rubigvnosa.  From  El  Acerradero^  also  ten  leagues  distant.  Having 
these  two  specimens,  I  am  able  to  give  the  locality  of  th^  bark,  unti  now  un- 
known. "We  can  therefore  say  with  certainty,  that  it  comes  firom  New  Granada, 
and  that  M.  Yon  Bergen  was  right  when  he  asserted  that  this  bark  was  exported 
thence,  althou^  it  can  also  be  said  that  the  same  species  has  come  from  and  is 
produced  at  Cusco,  in  P^u. 

The  chemical  constitution  has  been  but  little  studied:  from  an  imperfect 
analysis  it  ai^>ear8  to  contain  :-^aocord]ng  to  Franck,  in  100  pounds  forty-e^ht 
to  fifty  ounces  of  cinchomne.  The  large  quantity  of  dnchonine  hete  £>und  ia  im- 
probable. 

7.  China  ruinginoaa.    From  New  Granada,  exact  locality  unknown. 
Sulphate  of  Quinine  of  the  Tequendamm  Manufactory.     It  is  very  white, 

♦  Wiggws's  Pharm.,  Ztd  ed.,  1853,  p.  31  " 
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porous,  and  ciysUUiared  in  ttoatt  sBfffles,  the  planes  of  which  possefls  a  Titreoiii 
Midw.  By  the  wdl  knvim  test  with  aimnonia  and  sulphuric  ether,  the 
solution  of  tW  sah  mm  so  complete,  that  the  yery  small  quantity  that 
remaiiMd  between  the  two  liquids  was  only  extraneous  matter.  The  ethereal 
aulrtion  was  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  it  left  only  a  residue  of  amorphous 
mnine,  with  no  traces  of  crystals,  which  well  proves  the  absence  of  qninidine. 
By  this  test  then,  we  have  to  consider  the  sulphate  o£  quinine  manufactured  in 
New  Granada  as  on  a  parallel  with  similar  European  preparations. 

R6mm€,  We  find  m>m  what  precedes,  or  at  least  we  have  good  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  seeming  contradictions  which  have  been  published  about 
the  Cinchona  bark  of  Bogota,  and  of  its  chemical  constitution,  are  easily 
accounted  for  by  considering  the  varieties  of  bark  coming  into  commerce  under 
the  same  name  from  the  same  district.  Secondly,  that  the  barks  that  are  now- 
a-days  exported  from  New  Granada  are  not  all  China  Bogotensis^  but  are  so 
difierent  from  one  another,  that  we  must  acknowledge  that  they  come  from 
differast  trees ;  a  few  of  these  barks,  those  growing  in  the  plateau  of  Bogota  or 
its  vicinity,  I  have  noticed  above.  And  further,  that  because  the  harks  come 
from  New  Granada  they  should  not  be  underrated,  for  they  contain  some  of  the 
best  sorts.  ■  SchSu£fele  and  Bouquet  have  shown,  that  some  barks  obtained  by 
them  direct  from  the  exporter  Lopez,  of  New  Granada,  are  as  rich  in  quinine 
and  cinchonine  as  the  China  caK^tya  vera,  while  naturally,  others  are  not  so 
rich  and  some  are  poor  ones. 

Fmally,  wil^  r^ard  to  the  composition  of  the  impure  sulphate  of  quinine  of 
New  Granada,  it  must  be  expected  to  yarj,  and  much,  according  to  the  different 
kinds  of  bark  employed  at  this  or  that  tune  of  manufacturing.  However,  the 
su^hate  of  quinine,  such  as  given  by  the  manufiu;tory  of  Tequendama  to-day  is 
qmtepure ;  and  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  can  say,  that  our 
country  not  only  produces  the  source  of  the  renowned  specific^  but  the  men  and 
the  mind  to  preserve  it,  and  to  distribute  it  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

[The  author  has  added  a  note  quoting  the  recent  researches  of  M.  0.  Henry 
on  soma  Cinchona  barks  from  Ocana. — £d.  P.  J.] 


A  DEDUCnVE  VIEW  OF  ELECTBO-METALIJC  DEPOSITION. 

BT  aE(»lGE  GOBS,  B8Q. 

There  are  various  arrangements  whereby  metals  and  other  substances  may 
be  deposited  or  set  free  from  solutions  of  their  salts  by  electro-chemical  action, 
from  amongst  which  we  will  select  the  following : — 

Ist.^  To  deposit  by  immersion  of  one  metal  in  one  liquid. — In  this  process  of 
deposition  by  simple  immersion  of  the  article  to  receive  the  deposit  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  metal  to  be  deposited,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  conditions  be 
fulfilled  whidi  are  set  forth  in  the  "  inductive"  division  of  this  article  (see 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  July,  1853),  viz.,  to  select  a  solution  of  the  given 
metal  which  is  capable  of  conducting  electricity,  and  in  which,  at  some  given 
temperature,  the  metal  or  surface  to  receive  the  deposit,  is  in  a  certain  degree, 
electro-positive  to  the  substance  to  be  deposited,  and  has  a  certain  greater 
degree  of  chemical  affinity  for  the  electro-negatiYC  or  acid  elements  of  the 
liquid  than  the  metal  to  be  deposited  has.  These  conditions  may  easily  be 
tested  by  immersing  a  piece  of  the  metal  to  be  coated  in  the  solution — if  it 
becomes  coated  with  the  metal  of  the  liquid,  it  is  electro-positive  to  that  metal ; 
it  may  also  be  tested  by  immersing  similar  pieces  of  each  metal  in  the  liquid 
and  connecting  them  with  a  galvanometer,  wmch  will  show  by  tiie  direction  of 
the  current  generated^  which  metal  is  electro-positive  to  the  other  in  that 
liquid.  It  is  rarther  necessary  in  this,  as  in  each  of  the  following  arrangements, 
in  order  that  the  deposited  metal  may  possess  the  desired  state  of  aggregation, 
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colour,  lustre,  &c.,  to  have  the  Yarious  constitaents  of  the  liquid  mixed  in  oer« 
tain  proportions,  to  determine  which  must  be  a  matter  of  experiment^  because 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  no  set  of  rules  can  be  laid. 
down  applicable  to  all  cases,  the  most  our  present  experience  indicates  is,  that 
none  of  the  constituents  of  the  liquid  shoula  be  in  a  completely  saturated  con- 
dition, L  e.,  there  should  be  a  little  more  water  or  other  solvent  than  is  neces- 
sary to  dissolye  the  salt,  and  a  little  free  acid  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  metal  or  basic  elements  of  the  liquid,  and  in  most  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  conducting  power  of  the  liquid,  hj  the  addition  of  an 
analogous  alkaline  salt  to  that  of  the  metal  in  solution ;  and  m  those  cases  wher^ 
an  insoluble  metallic  salt  is  rendered  soluble  by  the  addition  of  its  analogous 
alkaline  salt,  as  for  instance,  cyanide  of  copper  in  aaueous  cyanide  of  potassram^ 
it  is  also  necessary  to  have  an  excess  of  alkaline  salt  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
required  for  the  solution  of  the  metallic  ingredient.  All  these  conditions  being 
ftilmled  facilitate  the  action. 

In  this  arrangement,  the  sur&ce  to  receive  the  deposit  forms  both  anode  and 
cathode — ^it  bom  dissolves  and  receives  the  deposit,  some  portions  of  its  surface 
being  from  various  causes,  either  from  impurities  or  from  different  states  of 
aggregation,  probably  from  both,  in  different  electrical  conditions  to  other  por- 
tions, causes  molecular  currents  of  electricity  to  circulate  all  over  the  surface  oF 
the  substance,  the  positive  electridtv  passing  out  at  all  the  more  positive  points 
into  the  liquid,  and  entering  from  the  liquid  into  the  more  negative  points  and  . 
depositing  the  metal  upon  &em,  which  causes  a  still  higher  degree  of  polarity 
and  increases  the  action,  thus  the  more  positive  points  of  the  substance  com- 
bine with  the  negative  elements  of  the  liq^uid  and  are  dissolved,  and  the  posi- 
tive elements  or  metal  of  the  liquid  combmes  with  the  more  negative  points  of 
the  substance,  and  gradually  spreads  over  the  surface,  until  the  whole  of  it^ 
excepting  some  inconceivably  minute  points  are  covered,  when  the  deposition  i» 
retarded  and  stopped.  If,  however,  the  add  of  the  solution  is  in  excess  and  the  . 
process  continued  further,  those  minute  uncovered  spots  enlarge  and  the  whole 
surface  becomes  covered  with  dark  specks  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye. 

Whether  or  not  by  this  "  wash,"  "  dipping,*'  or  "  water  process,'*  it  is  possible 
to  deposit  a  thicker  coating,  as  with  the  ordinary  "battery  process,"  is  at  pre- 
sent an  undecided  question.  Some  experimentalists  have  stated  that  by  repeated 
immersions  and  intervening  polishings,  they  have  succeeded  in  depositing  by  it 
to  a  considerable  thickness. 

2nd.  To  deposit  by  immersion  of  two  metals  in  one  liquid, — In  this  process, 
two  different  metals  are  connected  together  by  a  metal  wire  and  immersed 
simultaneously  in  a  solution  of  a  third  metal;  for  instance,  a  piece  of  iron  is 
connected  with  a  piece  of  zinc  and  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  the  zinc  dissolves  and  the  iron  receives  a  coating  of  tin*  The 
conditions  of  success  in  this  process  are  similar  to  those  of  each  of  the  other 
arrangements,  1st,  that  the  metal  to  receive  the  deposit  and  the  deposited 
metal  must  each  be  electro-negative,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  the  liquid  to  the 
metal  which  causes  the  deposit,  and,  consequently,  nave  a  certain  degree  of 
weaker  chemical  affinity  for  its  electro-negative  or  acid  elements. 

In  this  arrangement,  the  receiving  surface  forms  the  cathode  and  the  sur&ce 
of  the  other  metal  the  anode,  and  the  current  affinity  is  caused,  in  some  cases, 
wholly  by  the  metal  of  the  anode  having  greater  strength  of  chemical  affinity 
for  the  electro-negative  or  acid  elements  of  the  liquid  than  the  metal  already 
combined  with  them  has,  and  in  other  cases,  partlv  by  this,  and  partly  b^  the 
cathode  having  a  less  strength  of  affinity  for  those  elements  than  their  associated 
metal  has. 

The  state  of  aggregation,  colour,  lustre,  &c.,  of  the  deposited  metal  in  this 
process  is,  as  in  aO  the  others  intimately  dependent ; — 1st.  Upon  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  liquid ;  2nd.  Upon  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  circu« 
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latmg  affinity;  dnL  Upon tiie electric  conductibilityof  the  liquid;  and  4ih.  tlpon 
the  relative  sizes,  distances  and  positions  of  the  electrodes. 

By  this  process  a  deposit  of  any  desired  thickness  may  be  obtained,  but  not 
so  readily  as  by  the  ordinary  ^^  battery  process,^'  in  consequence  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  liquid  oeing  continually  altered  and  affecting  the  character 
of  the  deposit. 

drd.  To  deposit  by  immersion  of  one  metal  in  two  liquids. — If  two  different 
chemical  liquids,  capable  of  conducting  electricity,  the  one'being  a  metallic  solu- 
tion and  the  other  non-metallic,  are  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  or  care-  . 
fully  poured  the  one  above  the  other  and  forming  distinct  liquids,  and  two 
pieces  of  metal  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  solution  are  connected  toge^er  by  a 
wire  and  respectively  >  immersed  at  the  same  time  in  the  two  solutions,  that 
piece  in  the  non-metallic  solution  will  dissolve  and  the  other  will  receive  a 
deposit  of  metal;  for  instance,  if  a  vessel  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  porous 
diaphragm,  and  one  side  be  filled  with  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  other 
with  a  neutral  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  a  piece  of  zinc  be  bent 
so  that  its  two  ends  may  be  in  the  two  liquids,  that  end  in  the  dilute  acid  will 
dissolve  and  the  other  receive  a  deposit  of  zinc ;  or  if  a  tall  glass  vessel  be  half- 
.  filled  with  a  neutral  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  then  a  piece  of 
paper  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  vessel  carefiilly  filled  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  a  copper  rod  be  immersed  the  whole  length  in  the  two 
liquids,  the  upper  end  of  it  will  dissolve  and  its  lower  end  become  coated  with 
metaUic  copper. 

The  same  principles  which  obtained  in  the  former  i^angements  also  hold 
good  here,  for  in  this  case  also  the  surface  to  cause  the  deposit  must  be  electro- 
positive in  the  liquid  with  which  it  is  in  contact  to  the  receiving  surface  in  its 
Hquid,  and  must  m  like  manner  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  electro-negative 
or  acid  elements  of  its  liquid  than  the  receiving  metal  has  for  the  like  elements 
of  its  solution,  and  thus  cause  that  preponderance  of  electro -chemical  affinity  in 
one  direction,  which  is  the  essential  element  of  all  electrolysis. 

In  the  instances  given  the  zinc  and  copper  respectively  possess  a  greater 
strength  of  affinity  for  the  dilute  acids  than  for  the  neutral  metallic  solutions; 
because,  in  the  one  case  the  affinities  are  not  in  any  degree  satisfied,  whilst  in 
the  other  they  are  completely  neutralized. 

The  current  affinity  in  this  arrangement,  if  allowed  to  proceed  freely  and 
undisturbed,  would  be  strongest  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  would 
gradually  decrease  until  thare  was  about  an  equal  proportion  of  free  acid  and 
dissolved  metal  in  each  of  the  two  liquids,  and  then  it  would  cease  altogether, 
because  there  would  be  no  preponderance  of  electro-chemical  af^nity  in  either 
direction ;  but  if  we  could  by  any  simple  means  transfer  the  atoms  qf  salt  formed 
at  the  positive  plate  to  the  surface  of  the  negative  plate,  and  the  atoms  of  acid 
set  free  at  the  negative  plate  to  the  surface  of  the  positive  plate,  eiach  as  they 
were  formed,  we  should  be  in  possession  of  a  source  of  voltaic  po^er  without 
the  consumption  of  metal  or  acid. 

To  obtain  a  good  colour  and  cohesion  of  deposit  in  this  arrangemept  requires 
similar  conditions  to  those  of  the  other  processes. 

4th.  To  deposit  by  immersion  of  two  metals  in  two  liquids.— This  is  the 
^^  single -cell  process,"  and  the  arrangement  generally  consists  of  an  inner  porous 
'  vessd  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  rod  or  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc, 
placed  in  an  outer  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  the  object  to 
receive  the  deposit  being  suspended  in  the  outer  liquid  and  connected  with  the 
zinc  rod  by  means  of  a  wire. 

Its  power  of  action  is  much  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  preceding 
combinations,  because  the  affinity  of  zinc  for  unneutralized  aqueous  sulphuric 
acid  is  very  great,  whilst  the  opposing  affinity  of  copper  for  the  acid  of  a  neutral 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  very  weak,  which  two  circumstances  combined 
cause  a  greater  preponderance  of  electro-chemical  affinity  in  one  direction  than 
in  either  of  the  arrangements  already  described. 

VOL.  xui.  2  I 
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It  if  oMdesAeDnvQlj  &r  ilie  ■■Uiprii  iHiUttoffndallimii,  0Bgfai»  i 
other  works  of  art  in  oo^per,  on  aoconst  of  iti  sinpUeitf  and  4if  the  rapftditjf 
of  its  action,  time  being  an  importaBt  element  where  a  great  miadbar  of  mdea 
of  moderate  Talne  have  to  be  manufaetured  lor  eoDmwnsial  purposea. 

To  obtain  ^ood  deposits  of  metal  from  variona  solntioas  bv  thia  pMeoKy 
requires  attention  to  the  same  general  rules  which  regulate  the  chanctor  of  Uie 
deposits  obtained  by  each  of  the  other  prooessea. 

6th.  To  deposit  by  a  sqMraU  current  of  ileciricihf  omiMUA  ikrmtgb  a 
depomivug  vessel, — TJtaB  w  the  ordinarj  battery  proeeai,  termed  ihna  fisom  a 
separate  voltaic  battery  being  generally  used  aa  the  sovroe  of  eledzie  power; 
it  18  employed  £ur  more  extensirelT  than  either  of  the  poraceding  amngemeBts, 
and  probably  more  so  than  all  of  t»eBa:  added  togetiier ;  it  ceoflista  in  connecting 
the  artkde  to  be  coated  witiii  the  nmtive  pole  of  a  ToUaac  battery  or  otiur 
sonroe  of  electric  power,  by  miBua  or  a  wwe,  and  a  piece  or  plate  of  the  mefcal 
to  be  deposited  with  the  posittTO  pole  of  ike  battery  by  another  wire,  and  sot* 
pendmg  the  article  and  piece  of  metal  near  each  other  (but  not  tonehing)  in  a* 
suitable  solution  of  the  metal  to  be  deposited. 

In  this  arrangement,  the  anode  or  disaolving  plate  being  rendered  electro* 
positive  by  its  connecdon  with  the  positive  pote  of  the  battery,  combines  wii^ 
the  electro-negative  or  acid  elements  of  the  depositing  liquid,  and  dissolvea  A 
the  solution,  at  the  same  time  the  artiele  to  be  coated  bemgmade  eleotro<togajtxf« 
by  its  connection  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  reeetves  a  deposit  o£  the 
metallic  or  electro-positive  elements  of  the  liquid.  Thus  in  this  liquid,  as  in  all 
other  Hqiiids  und^going  electrolysis,  the  negative  elemaets  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  the  negrave  electricify,  and  the  positifQ  elements  in  that  of  the 
positive  electricity,  and  b;^  this  means,  as  fast  as  the  metal  is  removed  from  the 
solution  by  deposition,  it  is  replaced  by  fresh  dissolved  metal,  and  the  s^otieii 
maintained  in  its  original  condition. 

There  are  various  droumstanees  which  affect  the  maintenanee  of  chemieal 
composition  of  the  tifi[uid ;  thus,  if  the  ^ements  of  the  liquid  which  dissolve  the 
anockd  (the  anions^  acid,  or  electro-neeative  elements)  have  too  strong  an  affinity 
for  the  anode  or  dissolving  plate,  and  act  too  powerfolly  upao.  it,  or  if  th^  are 
in  exeeenve  propcM^on,  or  if  the  anode  is  too  large  &r  the  catiiode  or  recetving 
sur&ce,  or  if  it  is  horizontally  below  the  cathode,  the  proportion  o£  metal,  in  il» 
liquid  will  tend  to  increase  by  working  the  s<du1ion;  but  if  either  of  these  eon- 
ditions  are  reversed,  the  proportioB  of  metal  will  tend  to  increase,  therefore  the 
chemieal  composition  of  the  liquid  should  be  correct,  each  material  in  its  proper 
proportion,  and  if  lost  by  evaporation,  &c.,  shonld  be  restored,  the  dectrodea 
should  also  be  of  proper  siaes,  at  proper  distanoea,  and  in  pveper  positions, 
and  all  adapted  to  the  quantity  and  mtensity  of  the  ounrent  aeting  upon  the 
solution. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  oompoaitien  of  the  liqaid  it  is  to  be  remarhed, 
Ist.  If  the  water  or  other  solvent  is  in  deficiency,  it  ob^racts  the  action  by 
impeding  the  solution  of  metallic  salt  formed  at  the  anode.  For  this  season, 
water  completely  saturated  with  a  metallio  salt  does  not  conduct  so  finely  as  it 
would  if  there  was  a  little  free  water  present.  If  the  water  is  in  excess  it 
diminishes  the  conductibility  by  diminishmg  the  rdative  proportion  of  the  best 
conductor  present,  namely,  ule  metal;  2nd.  An  ezoesa  of  add  or  electro^ 
negative  elements  in  the  sMUtion  causes  it  to  act  too  strongly  upon  the  anode, 
and  thus  increases  the  proportion  of  metal  in  the  liquid.  A  de&ieney  «f  add 
decreases  the  conductibility  and  impedes  the  sohition  of  the  anode  by  allowinsr 
it  to  become  covered  with  a  non-conducting  coating.  It  also  causes  less  metu 
to  be  dissolved  than  is  deposited,  and  thus  decreases  the  proportion  of  metai  in 
the  8<^ution ;  3rd.  An  excess  of  alkali  in  an  alkaline  metallio  depositing  liquid 
will  often  prevent  any  apnearanoe  of  d^xwit,  in  consequffliGe  of  tJie  deposited 
alkali  metal  combining  with  the  other  metal  defrasited  with  it,  and  causing  it  to 
redissolve  off  into  the  solution  as  fiist  as  it  is  deposited.  This  is  eapeciaSy  the 
case  with  solutions  containing  an  excess  pf  eyanida  of  potaasiina.     In  the 
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ddpowftlcwof  an  aLbj  tm  iaarease  or  deoreBse  m  the  proportion  of  tbose 
diments  of  the  liquid  whieh  act  most  strong}^  upon  dther  of  the  metals  causes 
a  oorrespondiBg  increajse  or  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  that  metal  dissolved 
and  deposited.  Thus,  in  the  highly  snocessM  process  for  depositing  brass, 
reoentfy  patoated  by  Messrs.  Morriss  and  Johnson  (vide  Newton's  London 
Journal  and  B^peiiory  of  Pafent  Inoentiane^  August,  16^3),  in  which  a  solution 
is  used  consisting  of  the  cyanides  of  copper,  zinc,  and  potassium,  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  all  dissolved  together  in  water^  aa  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  cyanide  of  potassLma  causes  a  eorresponding  in<»ease  or  decrease 
in  t&e  propoirtion  of  copper  deposited  in  the  alloy,  and  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  |»oduces  a  corresponding  increase 
or*  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  zinc  di^osited,  the  cyanide  of  potasnum  acting 
most  powerfully  upon  the  copper  of  the  brass  anode,  and  the  carbonate  of 
ftmmnnia.  aotiog  fflost  strongly  upon  the  zino  of  the  anode. 

The  diief  requisites  6£  a  good  depos^ag  solution-  are:  1st.  A  capability  of 
hotding  an  abundance  of  the  metal  m  solution ;  2nd.  A  capably  of  dissolving 
the  anode  fr&dy ;  Srd.  Superior  condoflting  powder;  4th.  ike  current  must  take 
the  proper  path  through  it,  and  thna  cante  it  to  yidid  its  metal  freely ;  5th.  it 
most  deposit  its  metal  in  the  proper  state  of  aggregation,  of  the  proper 
colour,  &c. ;  6th.  It  must  not  act  upon  or  dissolve  the  substances  which  receive 
the  deposit,  t.  e,  the  metal  to  be  deposited  must  not  be  eleetro-negative  in  it  to 
any  of  the  substances  to  be  coated;  and  7th.  It  must  not  deteriorate  by 
workings,  or  deeompose  readtLy  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  light,  or 
readily  evaporate.. 

In  working  a  liquid  the  most  impostast  requisites  are:  Ist.  Suitable  quantity 
and  intensity  of  the  electric  curreat ;  2nd.  Suitable  temperature  of  the  liquid ; 
and  3d.  Suitable  sizes,  di^ances,  and  positions  of  the  electrodes. 

In  all  cases  of  deetrolysis.  or  electrondeposition,  success  depends  chiefly  in 
adapting  i^e  quantity,  intensity,  and  direction  of  the  cuivent  to  the  nature  of 
the  substanee  to  be  operated  upon,  and  of  the  substances  to  be  set  free,  the 
rapidity  with  which  we  desire  the  aotion  to  proceed^  the  state  of  aggregation 
desired  in  the  deposited  substances,  and'  the  localities  at  irhich  we  desire  tiiiemto 
be  evolved. 

In  a  voltaic  battery  the  greater  the  qmmtily  of  electro-chemical  affinity  or 
action  exercised  between  the  electvo<<n^;ative  elements  of  its  exciting  liquid 
and  the  positave  plate,  and  the  less  of  sndi  affinity  exercised  between  those 
elements  and  the  negative  plate,  tiie  greafteris  the  qwtniUy  ui  the  current ;  also 
the  greatwthe  stren^ormtensiiy  of  e]ieotro<«diemical  affinity  exercised  between 
the  eieotr»^negative  elementa  of  the  Uqaid  and  the  positifve  plate,  and  the  less 
the  ^rengA  or  intensity  of  such  affinity;  exercised  between  those  elements  and 
the  negative  plate,  and  the  Iess>  the  rciwBtimce  to  electric  conduction  offered  by 
its  coapeaeBtt  parts,  the  greater  is  tiw  gtnsMfth  of  intenmfy  of  the  current  and 
its  power  of  decomposing  compomd*;  ako  the  greater  ^e  nunAer  of  alternate 
elements,  in  a  compound  battery^  and  the  ktse  the  resistance  ofi^red  by  its  various 
parts  tO;the  passflfge  of  the  ovrrent,  th»  ^atev  is  the  iniensily  of  the  current. 
In-  a  voltaic  battery  the  porative  electnetty  always  proceeds  from  the  plate 
which  has  the  greatest  stren^  or  trntensOy  of  electro-ohemical  affinity  for  the 
ne^tive  elemffiats  of  the  Hqmdand^tiie  least  (^  such  affinity  for  the  electro- 
positive elssients  through  the  liqmd  to  iske  o^MMite  plate ;  and  negative  electricity 
always  poroeeeds  in  the  opposite  diveciion. 

In  electro-deposilion  the  mtevts^  of  the  eanent  may  be  regulated :  A.  by 
alteratioDB  i»  tha battery,  the  intensity  ia  increased — Ist,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  ahemate  pairs  of  phiite»;  2iid,  by  inoreasiing  the  proportion  of  add  to 
water  m  the  exoitisg  liquid  up  to  a  certain  point ;  3d,  bpr  raising  its  tempera- 
ture ;  4th,  by  approximating  the  plates ;  and  54^,  by  stin>ing  the  Squid.  B,  by 
alterations  in  the  depositing  vessel,  the  intensity  is  increased — 1st,  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  the  etectro-oiegslive^  eleitaeatB  in  the  depomfang  liquid;  2nd, 
by-raising  the  temperature  of  lA^  iiqmd ;  3d,  by  approximating  the  d«etrodes ; 
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and  4tii,  by  stirnne  the  liquid.  The  quantity  of  the  current  may  be  r^nlated : 
A,  by  alterations  in  the  battery,  the  quantity  is  increased — Ist,  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  surface  of  the  plates  in  the  liquid ;  and  2d,  by  all  those  means 
which  increase  the  intensity  of  the  current.  B.  by  alterations  in  the  depositing 
vessel,  the  quantity  is  increased:  1st.  by  enlarging  the  immersed  surfaces  of  the 
electrodes ;  and  2nd,  by  all  those  circumstances  which  increase  the  intenaty  of 
the  current. 

With  any  conducting  liquid  the  greater  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing 
through  it  in  a  given  tune  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  matter  decomposed,  and 
with  a  suitable  solution  of  any  given  metal,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the 
current  passing  through  it  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  metal  deposited,  and  the 
two  actions  are  in  exact  proportion  to  each  other,  provided  no  other  substance 
is  deposited  with  it  at  the  same  time,  and  no  secondary  actions,  such  as  the 
redissolving  of  the  metal  in  the  liquid,  &c.,  are  present,  and  with  suitable 
solutions  of  different  metals,  the  proportions  of  them  by  weight  deposited  by  the 
;same  amount  of  electricity,  are  as  their  atomic  weights  or  chemical-combming 
proportions ;  thus  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  which  would  deposit  32  parts 
of  zmc  would  deposit  28  parts  of  iron,  199  parts  of  gold,  &c.  Thus,  in  all  cases, 
4;he  quantity  of  electrolytic  action  and  of  deposited  metal  is  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  the  current,  whilst  the  quality  of  the  action  and  of  the  deposited 
metal  or  substance  is  determined  by  the  intensity  or  quality  of  the  electric 
force. 

With  a  suitable  solution  of  any  given  metal,  the  higher  the  intensity  of  the 
current  passing  through  it  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  an  increase  of  specific 
fifravity,  hardness,  and  cohesion  of  the  deposited  metal ;  large  quantity  and  low 
mtensity  of  current  deposits  the  metal,  as  a  plentiful  black,  or  nearly  black, 
49ofi  amorphous  powder  of  small  specific  gravity;  large  quantity  and  high 
intensity  deposits  as  a  plentifiil,  gritty,  semi-crystalline,  dark-coloured  powder  of 
much  greater  specific  gravity ;  small  quantity  and  high  intensity  deposits  it  as 
hard  crystals ;  small  quantity  and  low  mtensity  deposits  it  as  a  sparing  black  or 
dark-coloured  amorphous  powder ;  moderate  quantity  and  moderate  intensity- 
deposits  it  as  regulme  cohesive  metal,  possessed  of  its  ordinary  character; 
moderate  quantity  and  slightly  increased  mtensity  deposits  it  of  a  slightly  hard 
and  elastic  character,  of  strong  cohesion  and  of  silky  lustre ;  moderate  quantity 
and  slightly  decreased  intensity  deposits  it  of  a  somewhat  softer,  less  elastic, 
and  more  flexible  character,  of  weaker  cohesion,  and  of  less  bright  metallic 
appearance ;  moderate  quantity  and  high  intensity  deposits  it  as  a  sandy  semi- 
crystalline  powder ;  moderate  quantity  and  low  intensity  deposits  it  as  a  soft 
dark-coloured  amorphous  powder ;  moderate  intensity  and  slightly  increased 
.quantity  deposits  it  with  its  ordinary  characters,  but  rather  dull  in  appearance, 
.and  slightly  soft  and  weak ;  moderate  intensity  and  slightly  decreased  quantity 
deposits  it  with  its  ordinary  character,  but  more  bright,  harder,  and  stronger. 

feapidity  of  deposition  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  current ;  with  a 
^suitable  liquid,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  it  in  a 
given  time,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  metal  or  substance  deposited  in  that 
.  time,  provided  the  current  passes  wholly  through  the  metallic  part  of  the  solu- 
tion and  no  secondary  actions  interfere ;  if  the  metal  is  being  deposited  firom  a 
-  solution  in  either  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  current  then  passing,  will  diiefly  affect  the 
quantity  of  deposited  metal,  increasing  it,  and  but  slightly  affect  the  quaUty^  that 
remaimng  nearly  the  same,  only  a  little  softer  and  weaker. 

The  spread  of  deposit  depends  chiefly  upon  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the 
higher  its  intensity,  the  more  rapidly  does  it  spread  over  a  conducting  surfece, 
and  the  greater  is  its  tendency  to  spread  over  non-conducting  surfEices,  in  some 
cases,  even  clean  surfaces  of  gutta-percha  and  glass  will  be  spread  over  by  the 
i  deposit. 

The  crystalline  deposit  is  apt  to  occur  when  the  atoms  of' metal  or  substance 
irom  any  cause  pass  shwly  and  in  smaU  number  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  con- 
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dhaon,  and  have,  therefore,  time  and  room  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  crystal- 
Mne  form ;  it  is  a  result  of  small  quantity  combined  with  high  intensity  of  the 
current,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  slowness  of  deposit  and  the  intensity  of 
attraction  of  the  atoms,  or  upon  the  quantity  and- intensity  of  electricity  passinff 
into  a  given  amount  of  surface  in  a  given  time ;  if  the  quantity  of  metid 
deposited  upon  a  given  surface,  in  a  given  time,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  surface  to  receive  it,  and  if  the  atoms  of  metal  so  deposited  are 
attracted  very  powerfully,  the  crystalline  deposit  occurs ;  with  a  given  current 
passing  and  a  reguline  deposit  taking  place,  if  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the- 
liquid  IS  increased,  it  produces  a  cr^rstalline  deposit,  by  diminishing  the  propor- 
tion of  metal  in  the  solution,  removing  the  atoms  of  metal  further  apart,  an<J 
increasing  the  intensity  by  diminishing  the  conduction-resistance ; — the  crystal- 
line deposit  is  also  powerfully  affected  by  the  mechanical  condition  of  the- 
receiving  surface,  being  much  more  apt  to  occur  when  it  is  very  rough  or 
covered  with  minute  points.  Any  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  which  will  produce  mgh  intensity  combined  with  small  quantity  of 
the  current,  will  produce  the  crystalline  form  of  deposit. 

The  amorphous  deposit  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  crystalline,  and  is  a 
result  of  the  opposite  conditions;  it  is  produced  when  the  atoms  of  metal  pass 
too  rapidly  and  m  too  great  number  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  and  have, 
therefore,  insufficient  time  or  room  to  deposit  themselves  in  the  crystalline  or 
even  in  the  reguline  condition ;  it  is  a  result  of  large  quantity  combined 
with  low  intensity  of  the  current,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  rapidity  of 
deposition,  combined  with  weakness  of  attraction  of  the  atoms,  or  upon  the- 
quantity  and  intensity  of  electricity  passing  into  a  given  amount  of  surface  in  a 
^ven  time ;  if  the  quantity  of  metal  deposited  upon  a  given  surface  in  a  given 
time  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sur&ce  to  receive  it,  and  if  the- 
atoms  of  metal  so  deposited  are  but  weakly  attracted,  the  amorphous  deposit 
occurs.  Any  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  current  which  will  produce  large  quantity,, 
combined  with  low  intensity  of  the  current,  will  occasion  the  amorphous  deposit. 

The  reguline  deposit  is  produced  when  the  quantity  of  electricity  passmg  is 
moderate,  and  adapted  to  the  amount  of  metal  in  the  solution,  together  with 
the 'intensity  being  adapted  to  the  degree  of  resistance  in  the  circuit  to  be  overcome, 
and  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  moderate  degree  of  attraction  of  the  atoms  of  metal  to 
the  cathode  as  they  are  deposited.  It  is  in  all  cases  to  be  obtained  by  following 
the  rules  contained  in  preceding  paragraphs  for  regulating  the  quantity  and 
intensity  of  the  current. 

All  the  intermediate  qualities  or  kinds  of  deposit,  as  hard,  soft,  elastic, 
flexible,  bright,  dull,  &c.,  may  be  produced  by  adapting  the  quantity  and 
intensity  of  the  current  to  the  amount  of  metal  in  solution,  and  amount  of 
receiving  surface,  and  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  the  manner  and  under 
the  conditions  aforesaid. 

When  only  a  thin  coating  of  metal  is  required,  a  short  period  of  immersion 
of  the  articles  will  suffice  ;  but  if  a  thicker  deposit  is  required,  it  must  remain 
in  a  longer  time ;  and  if  by  so  remaining  the  surface  of  the  deposit  should 
become  dull,  or  the  deposit  alter  in  cohesion  or  colour,  the  article  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  solution,  washed  in  dean  water,  and  polished  either  with 
flannel  and  fine  white  sand  or  with  the  ordinary  "  scratch-brush "  machine,, 
and  then  reimmersed.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  surface  becomes 
dull,  until  the  required  thickness  is  obtained. 

In  depositing  upon  good  conducting  surfaces,  such  as  metals,  no  further  pre- 
paration of  them  is  necessary  than  to  make  them  perfectly  clean,  connect  tnem 
with  the  battery  by  a  wire,  and  suspend  them  in  the  solution ;  if  the  metallic 
surface  to  receive  the  deposit  is  electro-positive  in  the  liquid  to  the  metal  to  be 
deposited,  as  for  instance,  iron  to  copper  in  aqueous  sulphate  of  copper,  it  will  of 
itself,  without  the  assistance  of  the  current  from  the  battery,  become  coated, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  "  wash  "  or  "  dipping  process  "  already  laid 
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dewB,  and  the  metal  depoiiled  hyihe  bsttay  etarrmt  upon ^ 

iriU  not  be  80  likely  to  aohere.  Insiiokacaee,i^«ietalfihoiildfintieoetf«a'thm 
ooatiDjg  bj  betteiy  proeess  in  »  li^od  in  whidi  it  is  electnv>neg8tEve  to  Ae 
deponted  metal,  as  for  instmiee,  iron  in  aqaeoiis  doable  C3Fanide  m  oopper  snd 
potaannm,  and  then  be  reafaved  to  the  original  sohitum  to  lia¥e  ite  tiii^«f  jw 
mcreased ;  in  depositing  upon  inferior  non-oondnctinff  sor&ceSf.aaigvttBipflMfca, 
wax,  glass,  &a,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  coat  them  previoou^  with  tMm  fim'^-immae 
oondncting  snbstanee,  sooh  as  ine  bladk4eaaf  bvonze,  ko,,  «tiier  of  whieh  ^mj 
be  sppKed  with  a  fine  eamePs  hair  brush,  and  bj  coDnecting  than  with  a  hmMuiy 
of  several  pairs  intennty,  1^  dmisit  may  be  canoed  to  spread  lawer  ^be  whale 
sor^Mse  qniokly,  bnt  if  tiie  sormce  is  veiy  Uoge,  it  is  better  to  make  -several 
oonnections  by  small  eajpfer  wires  at  difierant  ^9Mt8<if  the  snrfaee,  psrticMhgly 
the  m<»re  hollow  parts,  with  the  mam  eeBdnetaig  wire,  and  oonnect  it  inth  a 
battery  of  still  higher  intensify. 
Btrmtngbam, 

ON  THE  prepabahok  of  lime-juice,  essential  oil,  &c. 

BT  p.  JL.  SUMOHSS,  ESQ. 

I  HAVE,  from  time  to  time,  had  inqmries  for  information  ^m  plantors  mid 
merchants  in  the  colonies  on  the  snbject  of  tiie  commereifll  vahte  of  and  demamd 
for  Hme-jnice  in  tiie  home  mai^et,  bat  hitherto  the  price  r^diced  has  been  so 
small,  that  it  left  no  margin  of  profit  fiir  the  producer  and  shipper.  This  resolt 
arose,  howeyer,  in  a  great  measnre,  fix>m  tiie  state  in  which  it  was  8bi}^ed, 
bein?  sach  as  to  nnfit  it,  witiiont  fiirther  preparation,  for  home  consumption. 
The  large  naval  fieet  now  employed,  mul  the  great  increase  in  emigration,  has 
sent  up  the  price  for  ships'  use.  Lemon-joioe  is  preserved  for  the  navy  by  4lie 
addition  of  one-4entii  strong  sfnrit,  wMdi  wonld  equally  apply  to  lime-juice.  It 
is  highly  important  that  tiie  jince  lE^onld  be  clarified  in  the  colony,  and  net  sent 
home  turbid  and  thick  with  mudlage.  For  the  mannfiicture  of  citric  addtiie  Kme- 
^oe  might  be  leit  to  slight  fementati<m,  which  would  throw  down  mucflage  atnd 
unpurities,  and  the  clear  juice  tiien  saturated  with  dried  chalk  until  efiervescence 
had  ceased.  This  chalk  extract,  if  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  would  tiien  be 
maj^etable  to  citric  acidnianufiicturers  as  ciferate  ofHme,  fromwfaioh  theorystals  are 
subsequently  obtained.  1£  half  the  operations  were  thus  performed  on  the  spot  the 
manumcturer  would  be  benefited  by  a  saring  of  trouble,  and  the  article  wonld 
be  more  portable  and  manageable  for  8hq)ment  to  this  country.  The  producer 
might  represent  this  to  some  manufkcturer  of  citric  add  and  contract  to  supply 
him  stipulated  quantities  at  a  fixed  price.  Calculations  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture which  were  made  a  few  years  ago  1^  no  maigin  of  profit ;  but  I  think 
the  subject  now  is  more  worthy  tiie  consideration  of  planters  and  colonists  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  even  on  tlie  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  fiuit  is  so 
superabundant  and  labour  cheap.  With  this  view  I  think  I  shall  be  doing 
them  a  benefit  by  calling  attention  to  the  subject  through  the  medium  of  your 
widely  circulated  Journal,  whence  it  is  sure  to  be  extracted  into  many 'of  the 
Colonial  newspapers. 

In  August,  1850,  Captain  R.  J.  Nelson,  of  tiie  Royal  Engineers^  whilst  at 
the  Bahamas,  took  active  steps  fin*  bringing  into  profitable  use  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  limes,  lemons,  &c.,  wasted  in  those  islands ;  firom  which,  first,  lime  and 
lemon-juice,  possibly  also  tiiat  of  the  Seville  orange,  shaddock,  and  forbidden 
fruit  could  be  obtained ;  and,  secondly,  the  esBcntiaf  oil  of  the  lime  and  lemon, 
and  of  any  other  fi*uit  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid.  It  is  to  the  fi>rmer 
tiiat  attention  is  now  particularly  invited — the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  bye- 
prodnot  which  ought  not  to  be  wasted.  He  submitted  some  very  valuable 
details  and  estimates  to  the  Governor  and  several  of  the  most  inflnential 
merchants  of  Nassau,  with  copies  of  which  I  have  been  favoured: — 

•*  Some  eighteen  years  since,"  says  Captain  Nelson,  "  when  stationed  at  Bermuda, 
I  used  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  waste  of  lime-juice,  lemon-juice,  and  that  of  other 
fhiits  containing  the  seme  radical  principle  (dtric  acid),  for  want  ^ther'  of  a 
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market  or  entefptife ;  and  it  thmt  appeaved  ta  me,  that  muoh  might  be  done  by 
•eadiBg  the  lobttanee  in  question  toBagland— not  as  froit^iiotaa  juke— both  liable 
to  rwekiOB  amd  obyieiu  objeotion»-*b«t  aa  oiirate  o/Ume^  which  by  weU^known  and 
simple  processes  can  be  fiseed  at  home  finxn  the  Uoe^  leaving  pure  ottric  add  at  the 
diipoeaUe  commodity. 

'^  This  was  T^rfedif  original  as  far  as  I  was  conoeraed  ;  but  I  h»re  had  season 
«iDoe  to  believe  that  tiie  same  idea  1ms  presented  itself  to  others,  though  they  hare 
not  sttooseded;  chiefly,  as  it  is  assumed  flrom  the  preseace  of  alumina,  magnesia,  &c., 
mixed  with  the  oa^onate  of  lime  en^loyed  in  the  process— ^an  oljection  from 
whioh  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  rock  is  free,  as  eonsiating  of  fragments  of  sheUs  and 
cetals  eomposed  of  this  earthy  salt  in  nearly  a  pure  state.  I  did  not,  however, 
commit  myself  on  a  practical  question  by  following  mere  theory,  however  correct  in 
the  abstract,  and  thcrsfere  ooosidted  one  of  the  most  able  and  wealthy  operative 
Chemists  in  LooidoB;  ha  has  gone  cordially  and  kindly  into  the  question  ;  and  as 
likr  as  the  subjoined  proeess  and  some  general  advice  on  entering  the  market  is  con- 
cerned, what  is  now  offered  is  based  on  the  information  with  which  he  has  sup- 
plied me. 

**  Sicilian  Ume^uiee,oonoentoited  to  i  bulk,  is  BOW  being  sold  in  Iiondon  atgs.per 
gallon;  last  year  at  2s.  6d, 

**If  we  experiment  on  160  gallons  of  raw  lemon-jnice  (equal  to  25  oonoentrated) 
we  may  obtain  25  +  9«.z;:Mt.  and  no  more— imless  some  peottUar  exeeUenee  should 
unespeotedly  present  itself  in  our  preparation,  e.^.,  its  dry  form*  whioh  admits  of  its 
being  stored  for  years,  which  can  hardly  be  the  xwse  with  jmce^  however  con- 
centrated. 

*<By  the  proposed  process  (judging  from  such  experiments  as  I  have  made)  the 
100  gallons  will  be  so  prepared  that  it  can  be  sent  home  as  a  dry  substance,  occu- 
pying a  space  of  about  li  cubic  foot,  instead  of  four  required  for  25  gallons  of  con- 
centrated juice.  Hereafter  this  may  be  much  reduced  by  hydraulic  or  other 
suitable  pressure. 

"The  inquiry  therefore  comes— Can  we  purthase^  prepare, pack,  and  deUter  100 
gallons  of  raw  juice  in  \\  cubic  feet  so  as  to  commaud  50s.  induding  vrt^tf 

"  To  effect  this  experimentally  with  100  gallons  we  idiall  require^ 

OIL. 


Screw  press 1 

Earthenware  bowls,  large *...,.....  6 

Calico,  yards n 

Blotting-paper,  quires n 

WhKfce  glass  bottles n 

I  have  received  no  information  re- 
specting the  sale  of  the  oil ;  but  as  the 
external  surface  of  the  peel  must  be  re^ 
moved  in  the  process,  and  is  rich  in  oil, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  waste  it. 


JUICB. 

Superintendent 1 

Labourers  3 

Boom,  20x15  fitted  with  a  30- 

galloB   boiler   and   convenient 

shelves  and  tables .>......«..•  1 

Wdl,  pump,  &c ^.  1 

Knives^  sharp,  or  tin  graters  3 

Press  (lever,  screw,  or  roller) 1 

Bags,  calico,  strong  :.......  6 

Cask,  new,  hogshead    1 

**        «    half-hogshead    2 

Galium  or  other  lai^  measure  ...  1 

Sieve,  iron  wire.. 1 

Syphon  (6  feet  of  lead  pipe) 1 

Drying  cloths,  calico 4 

Spare  boxes   4 

Lemons,  peded  or  rasped  (20  per 

pint) 16,000 

Limes,  ditto say  29,000 

DaUBCTIONS  TO  PBXFABE  ONB  HUNBRBD  OAUiOim  QW  EAW  JBIGB  AS  OITBA.TB  OF  LIME. 

"Into  100  gallons  of  well-settled  and  strained  juice  sift  slowly  about  70  lbs.,  more 
or  less,  of  well- washed  fine  quarry  sand,  until  all  effervescence  ceases ;  let  the  white 
earthy  looking  sediment  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask  perfectly,  and  let  any  mixed 
vegetable  matters,  &c.,  &c.,  float  on  the  surface  as  a  scum;--it  should  be  lUlowed  to 
stand  twenty-fbur  hours  to  efffect  this. 

"  Remove  the  scum  and  drain  off  the  liquor  by  a  syphon. 

"  Pour  upon  the  white  sediment  100  gallons  of  boilmg  water,  stir  up  well,  stand, 
settle,  and  syphon  off  the  liquor. 
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^  Repeat  this  operation  with  hoDing  water,  and  twice- again' with  cold  water. 
**BemoYe  the  white  sediment  (which  is  now  the  required  citrate  of  lime)  ta 
suitehle  filters  of  canvas,  horse-hair,  coarse  calico,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  made  up  as  bags, 
■  which  can  be  submitted  to  any  desirable  action  of  the  press. 

'^  Lay  the  citrate  on  calico  cloths,  &e.  to  drj  thoroughly  in  the  sun— as  is  done 
'  with  arrow-root,  &c.;  pack  in  boxes  under  such  pressure  as  may  be  adyisable." 

Essential  Oil. — **  As  this  must  be  removed  before  the  fruit  is  pressed,  it  should  be 
•  collected  by  rubbing  the  fruit  on  sieve-shaped  tin-graters  fitting  as  covers  to  earthen- 
pots.  These  graters  should  be  concave,  the  swell  lying  downwards ;  the  holes  all 
round  near  and  towards  the  edge  should  be  punched  upwards,  those  in  the  -  centre 
downwards,  so  as  to  lead  the  oU  running  about  the  surface  of  the  grater  Into  the  pot 
below. 

'*  These  fine  raspings,  and  the  oil  mixed  with  them,  should  then  be  filtered,  first 
through  bags  under  a  well-regulated  pressure,  and  then  through  calico  and  blotting* 
'  paper.    It  may  then  accompany  the  citrate  of  lime  to  the  drug-broker  as  crude 
essential  oil  of  lemons,  limes,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 
'^  iV.J?.— Arrange  the  press  so  as  to  be  available  for  squeezing  the  fruit,  the  peel- 
'  raspings,  and  packing  thecitrato,  unless  the  establishment  be  one  of  (now)  unlooked- 
for  magnitude.    The  pressure  should  never  be  so  severe  as  to  crush  the  pips— the 
<  mummy'  can  be  wrung  in  cloth  if  not  sufficiently  drained — it,  and  all  the  refose, 
will  make  a  suitable  manure  for  the  very  trees  that  supplied  the  fruit. 

**  In  the  proposed  experiment  we  should  have  prepiued  these  100  gallons  in  fi>Hr 
portions  of  twenty-five  gallons  each." 

ESTIMATB  OF  BXFBNSEB.  £     sJl  d. 

Room,  putting  in  order    1  0    0 

Fitting  with  shelves  and  fruit  stalls  connecting  with  well  5  0    0 

30  gallon  boiler  (set)  and  fitted  with  brass  code 17  10    0  £  s,  d, 

23  10  0 

Press    6    0  0 

Sharp  knives,  3  at  Is 0    3  0 

Bags,  calico,  strong,  6  at  1«.  6d. 0    9  0 

Casks,  new,  1  hogshead,  at  $8 1  13  4 

Ditto,  ditto,  half-hogshead,  2  at  $5    2    3  4 

Gallon  measure  (wooden) 0    6  0 

Sieve,  iron  wire 0  10  0 

Syphon  (6  feet  of  lead  pipe)  say  0  15  0 

Drying  cloths,  calico,  4  at  5« 10  0 

Earthenware  pots,  &c.,  fitted  with  tin  graters,  3  at  7«.  ...  110 

Calico  for  strainers,  blotting  paper,  &c.,  say..,...-.. 10  0 

Boxes  for  juice  and  bottles  for  oil,  say 0  10  0 

Baskets  or  boxes  (old)  for  handing  fruit  , 10  0 

£39  19     8 

Say  a  credit  at  the  bank  of  £50,  exclusive  of  expenses  of  material,  superintend- 
ence, labour,  and  fuel. 

"  On  preparing,"  says  Captain  Nelson,  "the  ordinary  formulary  for  estimate,  viz. 
Material  for  100  gallons  of  lime  juice,  29,000  limes  at  $J  per  1000,  £3  Os.  5d. 

"  Superintendence,  Labour,  Percentage  on  apparatus,  &c.  &c. 

"  We  came  by  the  first  item  at  once  so  near  the  highest -price  (£3  2«.  6rf.)  that  could 
be  at  all  reckoned  on,  that  further  procedure  was  useless  ;  and  for  the  present  the 
project  is  abandoned. 

"  Neverdieless,  it  is  well  to  record  the  whole  transaction,  in  case  such  a  revolution 
should  take  place  in  the  labour  market  as  may  admit  of  fruit  being  supplied  at  a 
sufficiently  low  rate— scarcely  perhaps  exceeding  U,  per  1000  for  Umes,  instead  of 
2s,  Id." 

Since  the  foregoing  calculations  were  made,  a  considerable  improvement  in  prices 
has  taken  place,  and  as  lime-juice  is  now  retailing  in  the  city  at  5^.  per  gaUon,  the 
subject  is  worth  further  investigation  in  the  Colonies. 

5,  Barge  Yard,  City,  March  13,  1854. 
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A  FEW  HINTS  AS  TO  VARIANCE  IN  DISPENSING. 

BT  MB.  J.  X.  JENNINGS. 

Much  correspondence  relative  to  tlie  adulteration  of  drugs  and  chemicals 
'  having  appeared  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  ih^  Lancet^  and  other  medical 
journals,  and  many  theories  as  to  the  source  of  such  adulterations,  which  have 
been  mostly  referred  to  the  wholesale  houses,  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  offer  a 
few  remaxKS  which  will  tend  to  remoTC  that  opinion.  Bemg  an  Assistant,  and 
as  Assistants  generally  are  rather  migratory,  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe, 
that  in  different  establishments  different  modes  of  manipidation  of  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations  are  prevalent,  which  leave  no  room  for  wonder  at  the  different 
and  frequent  complamts  of  patients,  whose  delicate  palate  and  watchful  eve 
discern  the  slightest  variation  in  taste  and  appearance  of  their  medicine,  tne 
similarity  of  which,  in  most  cases,  a  general  adherence  to  the  Pharmacopoeia 
would  ensure.  Let  me  take,  for  example,  the  various  discrepancies  which  exist 
in  the  strength  of  the  tinctura  opii ;  it  is  quite  correct  that  in  many  instances 
the  opium  itself  is  grievously  adulterated,  but  if  any  person  will  consider  Ae 
various  modes  of  manipulating  and  the  difference  of  strength  in  the  spiritus 
tenuior  employed,  the  use  of  either  crude  or  powdered  opium,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  operator,  all  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  variance  will  cease.  In  many 
cases  the  crude  opium,  as  received  from  the  wholesale  establishment,  is  wdghed 
by  avoirdupois  weight,  without  any  allowance  for  the  difference  between  that  and 
troy  weight,  or  for  the  moisture  in  the  drug;  it. is  macerated  in  one  part  of 
boiling  water  for  some  da^s,  then  adding  one  part  of  rectified  spirit  (which  con- 
stitutes the  spiritus  tenmor  of  the  old  school) ;  it  is  then  left  to  itself  in  the 
antique  tincture  bottle  at  the  upper  shelf  of  the  shop,  at  the  heat  of  90^  or 
upwards,  to  undergo  a  slight  spontaneous  evaporation,  till  a  portion  required 
for  use  is  filtered,  and  the  remainder  consigned  again  to  its  evaporating- 
atmosphere.  Nor  is  this  mischief  confined  to  tmctura  opii ;  many  other  Phar- 
macopoeial  preparations  come  under  the  same  criticism.  I  will  briefly  advert  to 
the  employment  of  the  concentrated  infusions,  which  in  some  cases  are  resorted 
to  as  aids  to  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  dispenser.  I  mention  this  not  out  of 
disparagement  to  the  concentrated  preparations;  no  doubt,  if  properly  prepared 
by  the  process  of  cold  percolation,  they  form  one  of  the  most  useful  adjuncts  to 
the  dispenser  and  medical  practitioner,  but  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  spirit 
must  in  many  cases  prevent  their  employment  when  the  use  of  fresh  ones  are 
indicated,  and  they  can  only  be  justifiably  resorted  to  in  cases  of  urgent  neces- 
sity. I  think  one  other  source  of  variability  should  be  mentioned,  namely,  the 
use  of  the  pulvis  extracti  colocynthedis  comp.,  species  pro  pil.  rhei.  co.,  &c.,  &c., 
without  due  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  exapient,  m  which  case,  at  different 
establishments  and  with  different  dispensers,  the  medicine  prepared  will  vary 
probably  in  aperient  properties.  Other  varying  sources,  dependent  on  adulte- 
rated drugs  and  chemicals,  have  been  so  ably  treated  on  in  your  Journal  as  to 
require  no  additional  remarks. 

Ledbury  House,  Notting.  HiU^  February  22nd,  1854. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AN  IMPROVED  SCIENTIFIC  PROCESS  FOR 
MAKING  BREAD. 

Messbb.  Mobian,  Mabtin,  and  Jouhnet  (from  Paris)  appeared  before  the  Directors 
and  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Marylebone,  on  Friday,  the  24th  ult.,  to  request 
permission  to  make  a  quantity  of  bread  on  the  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  efficacy  of  a  new  process  which  they  are  desirous  of  introducing  into  notice. 
According  to  their  statement,  they  can  increase  the  quantity  fifty  per  cent. — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  same  quantity  of  flour  usually  required  for  making  100  loaves,  will  by 
their  process  produce  150,  each  loaf  having,  the  same  weight,  bulk,  and  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter.  The  additional  expense  on  making  a  sack  of  flour  into  bread  is 
stated  to  be  not  more  than  28,  6<L  or  3ff.,  and  the  difference  is  said  to  depend  on  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  yeast,,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  oven.  Having  been 
permitted  to  inspect  the  bakehouse,  they  stated  that  they  could  make  a  temporary 
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alteration  for  their  experiment,  and  thej  oflisred  to  |«7  09r  m  seek  of  itout  to  make 
it  up  into  bread  at  their  own  expense,  leaving  the  bread  for  trial  in  the  workhonse. 
They  invited  the  Members  of  i^  Bottrd  to  be  present  dnring  the  operation,  with 
evo^  &cilit7  for  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  procasw 

Ive  Board  complied  with  the  request,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed,  to  wotaMMs 
tte  experiment 

It  shoiold  be  stated  that  Messrs.  Martin  and  Jonmet  produoed  before  the  Board  a 
report  fairooiaMe  to  ttieir  process,  signed  hy  three  SVench  Chemists. 

How«i«r  marvellous  the  announcement  may  appear,  the  parties  who  make  the 
appUeatioB,  having  olRnnd  to  defragr  all  theexpensee  of  the  experiment,  axe  entifled 
to  the  oBpertanitj  of  ahoving  what  thsy  oan  dOk 

THE  ADULTfiRAXION  OF  D&UaS  SirFFLZED  ¥&&  TH£  PAEtSfi 

FOOEL 

Wa  ha!V«  i^eoeived  a  copy  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury  of  March  3rd,  containing 
^  foUsmvine  Bqpoirt  of  a  Oommittee  of  tne  select  vestry^  Liveipooi,  respectii]^ 
the  mpply  of  drugs  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  by  Messrs.  Thomas. ^re  &  uo. : — 

''tFhat  the  result  of  their  said  inrestifation  is  highly  unsatisfiiAtoiy  in  aevend 
points  of  view.  The  drugs  in  the  store  from  which  all  the  diipenaariea  are  au^ptied 
have  been  very  generally  found  to  be  exceedingly  inferior  in  quality,  and  for  those 
artleles  not  o<»tracted  for  greatly  overcharged  in  price.  The  quinine,  a  costly  but 
indiapensabte  medieme,  the  impurity  of  which  was  first  detected  by  Messrs.  Shaw 
and  Baiwie,  haa  already  been  shown  by  Br.  Bnett's  analjrsis  to  contain  so  much  as 
^Oper  cent,  of  adulteration.  Battley'a  solution,*  or  that  supplied  as  such,  and 
which  the  contractors  admit  rimuld  be  diBi|;ed  %8^  is  charged  at  30#.  in  Hieir 
invoicts.  Leeches,  die  market  prioe  of  which  is  94s.  per  100,  are  cfaatged  at  Ms.  per 
.  100 ;  and  the  enumeration  of  such  disparities  might  be  conaidBiiably  exiBttded. 

*<  The  duty  of  ascertaining  that  the  drugs,  when  Moaived  ftom  the  conbcvetM^a, 
ate  correct  both  as  to  quiUity,  quantity,  and  prioe,  espsoially  devolves  upon  Ifr. 
lingley,  and  the  bilk  have  always  been  verified  by  his  signature  before  beiiBg.auh- 
mitted  to  the  workhouse  committee.  These  faots,  with  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned bearing  upon  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lingley  has  discharged  his  dutiasy 
impel  the  joint  committee  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  managem^it  of  the  drug 
department  cannot  with  propriety  be  any  longer  confided  to  Mr.  Lingley's  hands  ; 
but  that  an  ilBcient  and  assidaoas  officer  should  be  appointed  to  die  disoharge  of 
duties  so- much  eonaeming  not  only  tiie  rate*payera  but  the  poor. 

'<  With  regard  to  the  eontinctors,  they  have  admitted  to  the  jeint  committee  Hie 
impurity  of  the  quinine  and  some  other  of  the  articles,  as  also  the  ovendurges'  made 
in  their  accounts,  ascribing  them  to  error  and  inattentioB  on  the  pact  of  Ifaair  own 
servants. 

<<  The  joint  committee  cannot,  therefore,  bring  themselves  to  any  other  eonnlusion 
than  that  the  supervuion  of  the  medicines,  from  their  delivery  by  the  oontiactors  to 
their  ultimate  is^ue  to  the  poor,,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  suc^  vestiymen  as 
toe  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  that  the  medical  department  of  the 
parish  should  be  managed  in  its  entirety  by  one  committee  unmixed  up  with  aoy 
other  business;  and  that  lAaf  committee,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  idiould  be  the 
medical  relief  committee  as  at  present  constituted."'-£.  Bradixt,  Chairman. 

POISONING  BY  NUX  VOMICA  POWDER  IN  MISTAKE. 

A  mxLAmmoi.^  instance  of  poisoning  by  the  administration  of  Nux  Vomica 
Powder,  given  by  mistake,  and  exhibiting  its  deleterious  eflects  upon  the  system  in 
a  w^>marked  degree,  oosnrred  at  Netb^ton,  a  viUage  about  a  mile  from  Dudley, 
on  the  27th  of  I^efcoraary  last.  From  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  mquest  it  appeared 
that  a  woman  named  Prinee,  aged  twenty>4ix,  feeling  herself  poorly,  sent  her 
.  younger  sister,  a  rather  inteUigent  girl  about  fifteen  years  old,  to  a  druggiafs  shop 
in  tile  viiJage,  for  an  emetic.  The  yauth  in  diazge  of  the  shop  not  seeming  to  an- 
desstand  her  request^  she  repeated  it  two  or  tiiree  timesi  at  hist  stathig  that  it  was 
to  makflt  a  person  sick.  The  boy  weighed  out  half  an  ounoe  of  a  powder,  direcUiBg 
her  to  give  haif  of  it  immediately  in  warm  water,  whin^  was  accordingly  done.    In 

*  In  qaotmg  Si^as  the  prioe  of  BattfeyVi  Bolatioa,  the  knitatitfn  mast  be  f«iiBf»d  to,  as  Mr. 
fiattky'swhoksafo  pries  is  20a   . 
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ii  ikn  eovne  «f  ten  Mimteii  Mn.  Prince  oomplalned  of  Tiolent  pains  iboat  llie  itomaeh 

m  vBd  «heBtfe  and  as  the  giri  described,  '<  soon  after  drew  her  mouth  aboat,  and  stretched 

fli  iHBMlf  o«t  ia  all  mummt  of  ftrnra,  and  wat  stiff.**  *  FeeUng  afamoaed,  she  called  in  a 

neighbour,  who  immediately  directed  her  to  take  back  the  remainJBg  part  of  the 
jM  ptwitBt,  and  ta  aay  that  instead  of  ptadadng  sickness,  as  was  intended,  it  had  made 

har  aiBter  «irtnmely  ill.  Wltheot  egonnSning  the  powder,  the  boy  pronounced  it 
^  ^«li  right,"  inetiiSLting  the  giri  to  take  it  back  again.    The  spasms  continued  at 

i■lervafa^  the  oiMst  w«s  tsed,  and  after  a  Mcamce  ^  mch  symptoms,  increasing 
(I  in- degree, acad  befove  BMdioal  asnatanoe  could  be  procoxed,  in  about  an  hour  and  a 

^  quarter  or  half  after  its  administration,  death  took  place.    The  intellect  was  clear 

SKod  die  woman  aentibla.    J.  Fidier,  Bsq.,  snrgeen  of  Dudley,  made  a  pogt  mortem 

esamiBation  of  the  body.  The  body  was  pale,  and  the  musdes  very  rigM,  present- 
g  SBg  ao  onrks  of  violeaoe.    Adhesiens  of  long  standing  were  discovered  between 

the  kmgs  and  ribs,  and  also  the  lungs  and  p#icazdiam.    The  lobe  of  one  hmg  was 

inflamed  and  much  esngested.  There  were  also  other  symptoms  of  disease  in  rarious 
fl|  parts  of  the  hedy,  hut  nothing  sidSeient  to  aooaunt  for  so  sudden  a  death.    The 

^  heart  was  empty,  flaocid,  and  pale;  the  brain  eongestod:  the  stomach  was  almost 

w  natural,  pivsenthig  but  a  aUght  appearance  of  irritation,  and  in  one  part  only.    Tlie 

rigidity  of  the  body  was  very  great;  if  one  of  tlie  hands  were  mored  the  whole  body 
2  aooTcd  with  it.    No  siekness  had  taken  place  after  the  powder  was  taken,  nor  had 

Fi  any  antideta  been  adounistered.    The  vemainHig  portion  of  the  powder,  as  well  as 

■f  the  stomach  and  its  contents,  were  given  to  Mr.  HoUier,  Chemist,  Dudley.    From 

2  itB  appearance  and  taste  that  gemtknan  at  onoe  proneunoed  the  powder  to  be  nuz 

'  Tcmica,  which  opinion  his  ftirtber  eooamiBatien  fhHy  verified.    About  5ij  of  the 

^  powdered  nuz  was  also  discovered  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased,  and  in  which,  by 

^  the  usual  and  appropriate  tests,  stcyehnia  was  discovered.    In  answer  to  a  question 

^  from  the  coroner,  Ikbr.  Hollier  stated,  that  there  were  cases  of  death  recorded  from 

f  thirty  to  fifty  grains  of  such  substance  having  been  taken,  whilst  at  the  same  time 

}^  recoveries  had  taken  place  from  larger  quantities.    The  coroner,  W.  Robinson,  Esq., 

»*  *  remarked  in  strong  terms  upon  the  impropriety  of  permitting  youths  of  fifteen  or 

I  sixteen  years  old  to  be  left  in  chaige  Of 'establishments  of  the  nature  of  a  Chemist 

^  and  Druggist,  and  whieh  ought  only  to  be  confided  to  the  care  of  well-educated  in* 

t  tcdligent  persons,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Legislatiire  had  not  made  a 

%  compulsoiT'  enactment,  requiring  that  eve^  oae,  before  eoaimenciag  such  a  tcade, 

i  shoidd  undeigo  an  examination  to  i^ove  his  fitness  and  capability  iat  it.    Be  also 

i  alluded  to  the  Act  lately  passed  for  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  arsenic,  remarking 

I  that  in  his  opiaion  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  but  ought  to  embrao^  other  poisons. 

He  also  remarked  upon  the  ^ideavoor  of  tlie  Chemists  generally  to  ^evate  their 
I  position  by  improved  education,  and  referred  to  the  Bill  aitout  to  be  introdaoed  into 

^  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  Medical  profession,  stating  that  he  should  forward 

I  the  depositions  to  the  Home  Offio^  in  the  hage  that  the  attention  of  the  Legistature 

would  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  such  lamentable  oocunenoes.  As  regarded 
f  the  law  of  the  case,  there  was  none  to  touch  it ;  neither  the  proprietor  of  the  shop 

I  nor  the  boy  were  criminally  responsible;  it  was  an  unfortunate  mistake,  and  as  such 

t  it  must  be  regarded.    The  jury  after  half-an-hour's  deliberation,  returned  a  verdict 

|i  of  "  Accidental  Death,"  agreeing  with  the  coroner  that  it  was  highly  censurable  to 

f  allow  so  inexperienced  a  person  to  vend  poisons  of  any  kind,  and  r^^retted  1^  in- 

(  sufficiency  of  the  law  to  ponish  such  cases. 


SILVER  PLATES  FOR  MARKING  LINEN. 

Wb  have  received  a  copy  of  oorrespondenoe  between  Mr.  CnUeton,  of  Long  Acre, 
and  Messrs.  Clny  and  Abraham,  of  Liverpool,  of  whidi,  for  want  of  (q»aoe,  we  give 
only  the  substance  in  a  oondensed  form. 

Mr.  Culleton,  in  a  letter  dated  17th  Jan.,  1854,  ofibred  Messrs.  Clay  and  Al»ahAm 
the  agency  for  hts  silver  plates,  described  as  ^  a  new  method  of  ma^^ng  linen, 
entuely  superseding  the  pen."  fie  stated  that  he  had  44)00  agents  through 
England,  all  Chemists,  and  that  he  was  advertiriag  extensively.  Samples  of  the 
silver  ptetes^  and  doth  marked  with  ^peciawns  of  letters,  &c,,  aceompanied  the 
letter. 

Messrs.  Clay  and  Abraham  accepted  the  agency  (Jan.  19th).  On  the  9th  of 
March,  theg^  wrote  to  say,  that  a  lady  to  whom  they  had  sold  «  maakei  of  the 
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plates,  had  complained  that  the  marking  washed  out.  On  examination  they  had  asoer- 
tained  that  the  plates  were  not  silver,  but  base  metal.  They  demanded  the  exdiange 
of  all  the  plates  for  silver  plates,  stating  that  they  would  otherwise  return  the  money 
received  for  them. 

Mr.  Culleton  (March  10th)  replied,  that  the  plates  were  not  sold  as  silver,  but 
merely  electro-plated.  That  if  iwed  properly,  they  answered  quite  well.  He  said 
the  return  of  the  money  was  out  of  the  question,  but  his  correspondents  might 
decline  the  agency  if  they  thought  proper.  Two  advertisements  from  a  nevrspaper, 
headed  "  Culleton's  Electro-silver  Plates,"  were  enclosed,  in  support  of  the  statement 
tiiat  they  were  not  sold  as  silver. 

Messrs.  Clay  and  Abraham  (March  13th)  stated  that  their  pattern  plate  appeared 
to  be  silver,  that  they  were  all  bought  as  silver,  that  some  of  the  plates  which  they 
had  examined  were  not  even  coated  with  silver,  that  they  decomposed  the  marking- 
ink,  and  were  unfit  for  use.  They  dAnanded  an  exchange  of  the  plates,  in  default  of 
which,  they  stated  that  they  should  send  a  circular  offering  to  credit  their  customers 
with  the  amount,  and  would  not  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  C.'s  account. 

Mr.  Culleton  (March  14th)  repeated  his  statement,  that  the  plates  answered,  if 
properly  used;  that  silver  plates  were  no  better.  He  offered  to  exchange  them  on 
the  difference  being  paid,  or  to  engrave  them,  free  of  charge,  on  the  silver  plates 
being  paid  for.  In  conclusion,  he  says,  '*  your  customer  appears  to  me  very  fas- 
tidious. I  never  had  so  much  bother  about  the  plates  before,  and  I  send  away,  on 
the  average,  300  per  week." 

Messrs.  Clay  and  Abraham  (March  15th)  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
stating  that  they  had  not  sent  out  a  single  plate  since  they  received  a  printel  label, 
in  which  '*  Electro-silver  Plates"  were  referred  to. 

[As  we  are  told  that  4000  Chemists  in  England  are  agents  for  Mr.  Culleton*s 
plates,  we  conclude  that  many  of  them  are  readers  of  this  Journal,  and  likely  ta 
feel  interested  in  the  subject. — ^Ed.] 

QUEVENNE'S  IRON. 

19,  Southampton  Row,  March  17tA,  1854. 
Dear  Sir, — Doubtless  both  you  and  your  readers  have  had  enough  of  Pulvi* 
Ferri,  and  your  efforts  to  enlighten  Pharmaceutists  must  have  been  a  sad  failure  (which 
I  do  not  think  they  have  been),  if  Mr.  Heathfield's  observations  in  your  February 
number  required  any  answer  from  me.  It  is  well  known  that  metallic  iron  when  exposed 
to  air  and  moisture  forms  the  red  and  not  magnetic  oxide,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
how  microscopically  we  can  determine  their  chemical  nature.  Dr.  Wilson's  obser- 
vations in  your  last  number,  as  far  as  the  chemical  part  is  concerned,  would  also  have 
been  unnoticed  by  me,  as  any  tyro  in  the  art  can  distinguish  metallic  iron  from  it» 
oxides  without  a  complex  chemical  process,  which  Dr.  Wilson  states  he  cannot  do  ;. 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  hOw  carefully  both  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Heathfleld  avoid 
all  mention  of  the  very  simple  test  of  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Dr.  Wilson's  letter  must  have  a 
reply,  for  in  it  he  accuses  me  of  sending  a  purposely  prepared  specimen  to  Dr.  Gregory 
for  analysis,  and  also  of  a  want  of  charity.  Now,  if  he  had  read  my  reply  to  Mr.  Heath- 
field,  which  he  comments  upon,  he  must  have  discovered  that  when  I  answered  the 
letter  of  a  valued  correspondent,  I  did  not  even  know  who  furnished  the  substituted 
oxide— much  less  who  had  manufactured  it— and  was  bound  to  give  an  honest  opinion, 
which  has  been  proved  to  have  been  a  correct  one;  and  if  any  chemist  in  Europe, 
except  Dr.  Wilson,  doubt  this  fact,  Messrs.  Duncan,  Flockhart,  8c  Co.  can  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  examining  for  himself.  With  respect  to  a  preparation  famished  by 
ourselves ;  I  beg  to  state  we  have  never  sent  a  specimen  to  any  Chemist  for  exami- 
nation. Dr.  Gregory,  without  my  knowledge,  very  kindly  analysed  one  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  which  he  obtained  £rom  Messrs.  D.,  F.,  &  Co.,  being  part  of  their  stock 
supplied  by  us,  and  which  had  been  in  their  possession  for  several  weeks.  I  hope, 
therefore,  in  future,  Dr.  Wilson  will  judge  me  more  charitably  than  to  suppose  me 
capable  of  sending  a  prepared  specimen  for  analysis  by  way  of  advertisement.  This, 
however,  it  appears,  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Heathfleld,  as  the  following  letter,  which 
I  subjoin  for  your  readers'  amusement,  will  fully  prove. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly. 
To  Jacob  Bell,  Esq.  T.  N.  R.  Mobsok. 
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(Copy.) 

35,  George  Street,  2nd  February,  1854. 
Deib  Sibb,— Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  have  3ij  of  Morson'a  Quevenne'8 
Iron,  if  you  have  it  more  recently  prepared  than  the  last  I  had  from  you.  It  is  for 
Dr.  George  Wilson,  who  has  (with  a  view  to  publishing  on  the  subject)  analysed  a 
specimen  of  Heathfleld's  freahh  prepared,  and  who  has  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
would  procure  for  him  a  similar  specimen  of  Morson's,  for  comparative  analysis. 
A  week  hence  will  do,  if  you  expect  a  fresh  supply  by  tliat  time. 

I  am,  &c., 

James  Robbrtson. 
To  Messrs.  Duncan,  Flockhabt,  &  Co. 

(Copy.) 

February  2,  1854. 
DeabSib,— You  will  herewith  receive  5ij  Morson's  Que  venue's  Iron  obtained  from  • 
him  about  the  20th  of  December  last,  and  until  our  present  stock  is  exhausted,  we 
will  not  order  any  more  from  him. 

We  will  communicate  your  wish  to  Mr.  Morson,  but  do  not  think  he  will  send  a 
specimen  prepared  expressly  for  analysis,  as  that  would  not  settle  the  point  in  dispute 
between  him  and  Mr.  Heathfield. 

We  are,  your  most  obedient  Servants, 

Duncan,  Flock  hart,  &Co. 
To  Mr.  Bobebtson,  George  Street. 


CHEMICAL    SOCIETY. 
5,  Cavendish  Square.    . 

BE80LUTI0N  PASSED  AT  A  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL,  HELD  JUNE  20,  1853. 

In  order  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Society,  certain  Meetings, 
not  exceeding  five  in  the  year,  shall,  after  the  transaction  of  tiie  ordinary  business  of 
the  Society,  be  devoted  to  the  delivery  of  discourses  on  matters  connected  with  the 
progress  of  Chemistry,  and  which  may  be  illustrated  by  experiment. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  these  discourses  shall  be  published  in  the  Journal ;  but 
where  new  matter,  either  theoretical  or  experimental,  is  contained  in  them,  such 
matter  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  be  published  in  the  form  of  an  abstract 
or  paper. 

It  is  proposed,  that  after  the  discourse,  discussion  shall  be  invited,  and  in  cases  in 
which  the  matter  of  the  discourse  is  published  in  the  Journal,  explanations  and 
remarks  upon  it,  offered  in  discussion,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  be 
appended. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  Resolution,  a  discourse  was  given  on  March  6th,  "  On 
the  Liquid  Condition  of  Matter,"  by  Thomas  Graham,  F.R,S.,  and  the  following  have 
been  announced  :— April  3rd,  "  On  some  Points  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  by  John 
Thomas  Way,  Esq.;  May  Ist,  "On  the  Quantitative  Examination  of  Solutions  of 
different  Varieties  of  Sugar  by  SoleiFs  Saccharoraeter,  and  on  a  new  Alcoholometer," 
by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  June  5th,  "  On  the  Technological  History  of  Wood 
as  a  Raw  Material,"  by  E.  Frankland,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 


The  Friday  Evening  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  which  commenced  this 
season  on  the  20th  of  January,  have,  as  usual,  been  numerously  attended,  and 
several  interesting  subjects  have  been  brought  forward  by  eminent  scientific  men. 

Mr.  Faraday,  on  the  first  evening,  took  as  the  subject  of  his  communication, 
**  Electric  Induction,--  associated  cases  of  current  and  static  Effects"  The  object  of  this 
•communication  was  to  describe  and  explain  certain  phenomena  which  had  been 
observed  in  working  the  Electric  Telegraph.  The  wires  used  by  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph Company  are  made  of  copper  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  a  covering  of 


gutta  perdia  of  about  -^  of  an  inch  in  thiekiMts.  These  wires  are  usually  in  half- 
mile  lengths,  wkioh  are  joined  tQgeter  li(f  twisting  and  soldering  the  ends,  and  then 
covering  the  part  with  gutta  percha,  so  as  to  ensure  the  insulatioB.  The  batteries 
emplojed  consist  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  (4x3-inche8)  immersed  in  sand 
moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  having  about  360  pairs  arranged  for 
intensity  effects.  Having  provided  sudi  a  battery,  insulated,  with  one  extremity  in 
contact  with  the  earth,  and  the  other  end  free,  and  having  also  provided  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  coated  wire,  immersed  in  water,  the  two  ends  being  kept  insulated  iu 
the  air,  and  a  good  earth  discharge  wire  being  kept  ready,  for  making  the  necessary 
communicatiooB, — if  the  free  end  of  the  battery  be  placed  in  contact  with  one  end 
of  the  water-wire  and  then  removed,  and  afterwards  a  person  touch  thia  end  of  the 
water-wire  and  also  touch  the  earth  discharge-wire,  he  wHl  receive  a  powerful 
shock.  This  shock  is  rather  that  of  a  voltaic  than  of  a  Ley  den  battery;  it  occupies 
time,  and  by  quick  tapping-touches  can  be  divided  into  numerous  small  shocks. 

If  time  he  allowed  to  intervene,  between  the  charge  and  discharge  of  the  wire,  the  i 

shock  will  be  less;  but  it  is  sensible  after  two,  tbiree,  four  minutes,  or  even  a  longer  I 

period.    These  effects  are  produced  equally  well  with  either  pole  of  the  battery,  or  ' 

with  either  end  of  the  wire. 

When  the  same  wire,  instead  of  being  immweed  in  water  is  suspended  in  diy  air, 
the  efiects  described  cannot  be  produced.  There  i»  reason,  on  principle,  to  believe 
that  a  very  minute  effect  is  obtainable  under  these  circumstances,  but  aa  compared 
with  that  obtained  when  the  wire  is  immereed  in  water,  the  action  is  as  nothing. 

These  results  were  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  induction  in  the  water- wire,  the 
coating  of  gutta  percha  with  the  conducting  surfiiee  on  each  side  giving  to  tbe 
immersed  wire  the  conditions  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  the  copper  wire  thus  becomes 
charged  statically  with  the  electricity  which  the  pole  of  the  battery  connected  wiUi 
it  can  supply. 

It  was  further  shown  that  this  inductive  influence  modifles  the  velocity  of  the 
current  of  electricity  through  wites.  Ifr.  YTbeatstone,  in  1834,  estimated  the 
velocity  of  a  wave  of  electricity  passing  tbrongh  a  copper  wire  at  988,000  miles  in  a  •'* 

second  of  time.    This,  however,  must  be  considered  only  aa  the  velocity  through  ^""^ 

copper  wiree  suspended  in  the  air.  With  submerged  or  subterraneous  wires  the 
velocity  is  greatly  lessened.  The  following  estimates  have  been  ft)rmed  by  seyreraX 
experimenters,  the  observations  having  been  made  under  different  circumstances: — 

Miles  per  Second. 

Wheatstone,  in  1834,  with  copper  wire«....« »  288,000 

Walker  in  America,  with  Telegraph  iron  wire.. . »,.... 18,780 

O'Mitchell,  ditto  ditto 28,524 

Fizeau  and  Gonnelle,  with  copper  wire -.. 112,680  s 

Ditto  ditto  iron  wire , 62,600 

A.  B.  C,  copper  wire,  London  and  BrusseU  Telegraph 2,700 

Ditto  ditto         London  and  Edinburgh  Telegraph...      7,600 

On  the  27th  of  January,  Mr.  Tyndall  gave  an  interesting  communication,  **  On  tAe  ^ 

VibratioM  and  Tones  pro^uad  by  the  oontaet  &f  Bodies  hsomg  AffereM  Temperatwreg.'* 

In  the  year  1805,  M.  Schwartz,  an  inspector  <tf  one  of  the  smelting  works  <tf 
Saxony,  placed  a  cup-shaped  mass  of  hot  silver  upon  a  oM  anvil,  and  was  surprised 
to  And  that  musical  tones  proceeded  fVom  the  mass.  £a  the  automn  of  the  same 
year.  Professor  Gilbert,  of  Berlin,  visited  the  smelting  works  and  repeated  the  experi^^ 
ment.  He  observed,  that  the  sounds  were  accompanied  by  a  quivering  of  the  hoi 
silver,  and  that  when  the  vibrations  ceased  the  sound  ceased  also.  Professor  Gilbert 
merely  stated  the  facts,  and  made  no  attempt  to  explain  them. 

In  the  year  1829,  Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan,  being  engaged  in  spreading  pitch  with 
a  hot  plastering  iron,  and  once  observing  that  the  iron  was  too  hot  for  his  purpose^ 
he  laid  it  slantingly  against  a  block  of  lead  which  chanced  to  be  at  hand ;  a  shrill 
note,  which  he  compared  to  that  of  the  chanter  of  the  small  Northumberland  pipes* 
proceeded  from  the  mass,  and  on  nearer  inspection  he  observed  that  the  heated  iron 
was  in  a  state  of  vibration.  He  was  induced  by  Dr.  Beid,  of  Edinburgh,  to  pur««e 
the  subject,  and  the  results  of  his  numerous  experiments  were  subsequently  printed 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

X3n  the  1st  of  April,  1831,  these  singular  sounds  and  vibrations  formed  the 
^bject  of  a  Friday  evening  lecture  by  Proftasor  Faraday,  at  the  Boyal  Institution* 
Professor  Faraday  expanded  and  further  established  the  explanation  of  the  sounds 
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giyen  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Sir  John  Leslie.  He  referred  them  to  the  tapiping  of 
the  hot  ]iU0»  against  the  ooM  one  nndemeath  it,  the  taps  being  in  many  cases  suft* 
Giently  fniek  to  praisce  a  high  nmsieal  note.  The  alternate  expansion  and  coa< 
traotioB  of  the  cold  mass  at  the  poanta  where  the  hot  rocker  descends  upon  it,  he 
regarded  a«  tiie  sttstamiag  power  of  the  TifaratioDs«  The  sapertorlty  of  lead  he 
ascribed  to  its  great  expansibility*  conhinod  with  Hs  flwMa  power  of  oondnction, 
which  latter  preyented  tioie  heat  fkan  being  qnlekly  difflEMed  thmgh  the  mass. 

Professor  J.  D.  Forbes,  of  Edhibm^h,  was  present  at  this  lecture,  and  not 
feeling  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  undertook  the  farther  examination  of  the 
silbjeet ;  hie  msiilts  are  described  in  «  highly  ingeoions  paper  comrnunicated  to  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Eiiinbnrgh  in  1833.  He  rejects  the  explanation  supported  by 
Flrofeasor  Faraday,  and  sef^  the  vifarations  to  ^  a  new  species  of  medianiod  agency 
in  heaty"— a  rcpnlskn  exocised  by  the  heat  itself  on  passing  from  a  good  conductor 
to  a  bad  one.  This  conclusion  was  based  upon  a  number  of  assumed  general  laws, 
which^Ftorbfs  considered  that  he  had  established.  If  these  laws  be  correct,  then 
indeed  a  great  step  has  been  taken  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  nature  of 
heat  itself,  and  this  oonsiderataon  induced  Mr.  Tyndall  to  take  up  the  examination  of 
the  sufeject.  The  results  of  this  examination  tended  to  confirm  the  -view  ori^ally 
taken  by  Faraday,  and  completely  to  negstiye  the  gmteral  laws  propounded  bj 
FrofeswMT  Fosbes. 

The  stthjeot  brought  forward  on  the  3rd  of  February,  was  "  The  Tranntission  of 
EbcirieUf  6y  Flame  smd  C^e^  by  ^.  Grove ;  but  our  space  will  not  admit  of  a 
report  of  this  communication. 
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YoTAGE  lUKt  i<B  NoKD  JM  XJL  Boxj^THi,  tt  dotu  1§8  Piautk»  vokines  du  Pirou  ou  visite 
on  dutrict  aurif^re  de  TqnmMu  Far  H.  A.  W^nosLL,  Dooteur  en  M^^cine^  Ac/ 
Paris  :  P.  Bertcand.    London :  H.  Bailliem,  1853. 

Ctclopadta  of  Ghshtstry,  with  its  Applications  to  Minerabgy,  Fkysiohgy^  and  the 
Arts.  By  Robert  Dcndas  Thobipson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,,&o..  With 
numerous  Blustrations.  London  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Griffin  &  Co.,  Publishers 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow.    8yo,  pp.  540.    1854. 

The  Druggist's  Genbrai.  Rbceept  Book  ;  ccmpriaing  acopHon  VetetiHcu^  Fnmhd&ty, 
numaxnu  Recipes  in  Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicines,  Drwfgists*  N^isintms,  Sfv^  Per- 
fumery  and  Cosmetics^  Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles  and  Condiments^  Trade  dhemiecds, 
^c;  witli  dn  Appendix  of  Useful  Tables.  By  Hehrt  Bkaslbt.  Third  edition. 
London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho,  1854. 

Thb  title  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  this  usefiil  little  work,  the  demand  for 
which  has  called  forth  a  third  edition.  It  has  been  careflilly  rerised,  and  about  two 
hundred  new  formulae  added.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  give  a  favourable 
notice  of  a  f<nnier  edition. 

Observations  on  the  Dentition  of  thb  LiLUVoitAN  Axtecs.  By  Dr.  Bobebt 
Reid.  Dentist  to  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  Edinburgh.  Reprinted  from  the 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  February,  1854. 

Reports  or  the  Coitncil  and  Auditors  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
read  at  ^  Annual  General  Meeting,  April  29,  1853.  London  :  printed  by  Taylor 
and  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  1853. 

Notes  of  an  Sxcursion  froh  the  Banks  of  the  Atrato  to  the  Bay  of  Cupica, 
on  the  Coast  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  year  1827-  By  Listrr.  (now  Commander) 
Charles  Friend,  R.N.  Communicated  by  Dr.  W.  Hamilton,  R.N.,  through 
Captain  Barnett,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.  Read  before  the  Royal  Geographioal  Society 
of  London,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1853. 

Practical  Remarks  on  the  Warming,  Ventilation,  and  Humidity  of  Rooms. 

By  Francis  Lloyd.  London :  George  Cox,  18,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1 854. 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Marylebone  LrrERAftY  and  Scientific 

Institution,  for  the  Half- Year  terminating  32nd  October,  1853.    London:  printed 

by  W.  Davy  and  Son,  8,  Gilbert  Street,  Oxford  Street,  1853. 
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THE  GENERAL  INDEX. 

In  reply  to  several  Correspondents,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  proposed  Index 
-will  not  be  merely  a  reprint,  but  an  entirely  new  Index,  contaimng  re£arenee  to 
all  the  articles  in  the  vdiumes  to  which  it  relates,  the  names  of  the  authors,  the 
formuls  and  other  information  in  the  notices  to  Correspondents,  and  the  subjects ' 
referred  to  in  the  discussions  fjlthe  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

jff.  W.  P,  (Islington).— (1.)  When  Ext  Sarzas  is  ordered  in  a  prescription,  the 
solid  extract  should  be  used. — (2.)  Ceratum  Plumb!  Compositum. — (3.)  When 
drops  are  ordered  in  prescriptions,  drops  and  not  minims  should  be  used.  In  the 
case  of  some  fluids  the  difference  is  40  or  50  per  cent.  It  is  not  so  with  hydrocyanic 
acid,  the  drop  being  nearly  equal  to  the  minim. 

Abner  (Leeds). — ^Fresenius's  Instruction  m-  Chemical  Analysis,  or  Noad's  Chemical 
Manipulation  and  Analysis,  . 

W,  S.  (Spilsby). — Scents  may  be  depriTcd  of  colouring  matter  by  distillation  or 
by  peat  charcoal,  but  either  method  may  in  some  cases  injure  or  weaken  the  perfume. 

J&.  P.  ^.— Prepabed  or  Liquid  Cochineal.  R  Cochineal,  salt  of  tartar,  cream 
of  tartar,  and  alum  of  each  ^^i. ;  boil  in  ^viij.  of  water  and  strain. — (2.)  Essence 
OF  Musk.  R  grain  musk  5xiy.  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
sugar;  boiling  water  Oss.  digest  until  cold,  then  add  of  rectified > spirit  Oviss., 
carbonate  of  potash  3ss. ;  digest,  and  filter. 

M.  P.  S,  (Manchester).— (1.)  Incense,  see  vol.  ix.,  p.  344,  444.  It  should  give  oflf 
an  agreeable  odour,  with  smoke,  but  wil^out  flame,— (2.)  Olibanum  and  benzoin 


A  Mender  (Brighton). — ^We' cannot  answer  the  first  question,  as  "the  enclosed  " 
was  not  sent. — (2.)  Nepenthe  is  a  secret  preparation  prepared  from  opium.  It  is 
sold  by  Messrs.  Ferris  and  Score,  Bristol.— (3.)  Tinctura  arnica  Prus.  Ph.  R  arnica 
flowers  ^iss.,  spirit  of  wine  tbj. ;  digest  and  filter.    It  is  sometimes  made  with  the  A 

leaves  ;  also  with  the  root.  */* 

An  Enquirer  (London). — A  master  can  compel  his  apprentice  to  do  his  duty.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Chemist  to  furnish  medicine  on  any  day  of  the  week,  p.  r.  n. 

Mr.  Turner  alludes  to  a  not  unfrequent  artifice  for  pushing  the  sale  of  a  patent 
medicine.    A  person  orders  it  at  a  number"  of  shops,  but  never  calls  for  it,  leaving  it . 
on  the  hands  of  the  obliging  Chemist.    Kernott's  Cough  Syrup  and  Pills  were 
lately  ordered  at  Mr.  Turner's  by  a  stranger,  who  is  supposed  to  be  merely  pushing 
the  sale  of  the  article. 

Several  Correspondents  in  London,  Sheffield,  and  other  places,  have  written  to 
us  on  the  subject  of  the  Medical  Registration  Bill.  We  have  in  other  parts  of  this 
Number  stated  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Bill,  but  have  not  yet  received 
information  as  to  the  exact  words  to  be  introduced. 

A,  T.  i?.--(l  and  2.)  Yes,  if  qualified.— (3.)  It  will  shortly  be  announced.— (4.) 
Yes. — (5).  A  small  quantity  of  chalk  or  calcined  magnesia. facilitates  the  suspension  . 

of  essential  oils  in  water. 

Mr.  W.  Smith's  papers  have  been  received. 

Mr.  Boberton-s  jpsi-pei  is  deferred  until  next  month. 

ChemicuSf  J.  P.,  and  ./.  M.  S.,'in  the  next  Number. 

Errata.— In  the  Einancial  Statement,  page  403,  of  our  last  Number,  under  the  head 
Expenditure,  £    s.   d.  £    s.   d. 

J^br  Library    41     6    6  read  4i     6    8 

'*    Lectures 416    7    0    *'   416    7     6 

**    Laboratory  Repairs  20    0    1     "     20    0    0 

*'    Balance  555  10    0    "    555  10    1 

In  page  407,  List  of  Names  under  Classical  Examination,  for  Tufl^  read  Luff. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting^  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  Chdrchili., 
Princes  Street,  Soho.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langbam  I 

Place.  i 
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FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  ^O^HE 
PHAilMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  return  to  the  mandamus  was  made  by  the  registrar. 
We  have  just  been  informed  that  the  prosecutor  has  pleaded  to  the' return  and 
given  notice  of  trial. 

It  is  possible,  although  not  very  likely,  that  by  the  time  this  number  issues 
from  the  press,  another  step  in  these  proceedings  may  have  been  taken  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Even  if  this  should  be  the  case,  the  result  could  not 
be  known  in  time  for  publication.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  delay  may  occur, 
and  that  before  the  decision  of  the  question  at  issue,  the  Members  of  the  Society 
may  be  called  upon  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  to  pronounce  their  verdict, 
approving  or  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  Council  durmg  the  past  year. 

The  question  to  be  argued  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  a  legal  techni- 
cality, and  whatever  may  be  the  decision,  this  will  not  alter  the  facts  of  the  case, 
which  at  the  present  time  are  the  only  data  accessible  to  the  Members.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  these  facts —apart  from  legal  technicalities — should  be 
clearly  and  concisely  stated,  in  order  that  a  correct  opinion  may  be  formed 
respecting  the  defensive  policy  adopted  by  the  Council. 

The  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Charter  of  the  Society  were  the  advance- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  the  promotion  of  an  uniform  system  of 
education  of  those  who  should  practise  the  same,  with  other  objects  of  minor 
importance.  The  above  purposes  were  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  a 
voluntary  association,  which  all  Chemists  and  Druggists  then  in  business  were 
invited  to  join,  on  payment  of  the  subscription,  and  to  which  future  Chemists 
and  Druggists  should  be  eligible  on  similar  terms,  but  with  the  additional  con- 
dition that  they  should,  prior  to  admission,  pass  an  examination,  or  furnish  other 
evidence  of  qualification.  It  was  necessary  to  exempt  the  original  Members 
from  these  latter  conditions,  because  any  plan  or  regulations  ignoring  the  existing 
vested  rights  and  interests  of  the  general  body  of  Chemists  would  have  met  with 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  only  persons  who  could  carry  out  such  an  under- 
taking for  the  future  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  improvement  of  the  suc- 
ceeding race  of  Chemists. 

The  Charter  was  therefore  not  retrospective  in  its  operation,  and  recognized 
as  qualified  for  admission  all  Chemists  and  Druggists  at  that  time  in  business, 
giving  the  Council  power  to  admit  future  members  of  the  trade  on  examination 
or  certificate  of  qualification.  The  power  to  admit  on  certificate  of  qualification, 
although  for  several  years  very  sparingly  exercised,  was  advisedly  introduced 
into  the  Charter,  and  the  new  tye-laws  made  for  a  temporary  purpose,  in 
November,  1852,  were  founded  on  that  power. 

The  Pharmacy  Act  was  designed,  not  to  curtail  the  influence  and  usefulness 
of  the  Society,  but  (as  stated  m  the  preamble)  to  extend  the  benefits  which 
have  already  resulted  from  the  Charter — not  to  limit  the  powers  already 
possessed  under  the  Charter,  but  to  grant  additional  powers.  In  other  words, 
the  Act  was  intended  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  completion  of  the  undertaking 
which  had  up  to  a  certain  point  been  successfully  earned  on  under  the  Charter. 
The  Pharmacy  Bill,  as  originally  framed,  provided  for  the  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  all  persons  who  should  be  in  business  as  Chemists  and  Druggists  at 
the  time  of  tne  passing  of  the  Act,  and  who  should  apply  to  be  registered 
before  a  certain  date.  It  also  contained  the  following  clause,  which  was  ex» 
punged  in  Committee : — 
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**  "Except  as  hereiaWore  provided,  no  penon  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered 
under  tbis  Act  unless  and  until  he  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  examinatioii, 
as  hereinbefore  mentioned  from  the  persons  so  appointed  as  aforesaid." 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred, 
objected  to  the  former  of  these  provisions,  on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  per- 
sons ahreadj  in  business  were  alleged  to  be  ignorant  and  incompetent,  and  that 
by  obliging  the  Council  to  place  all  such  persons  on  the  re^ster,  a  status  would 
be  given  to  the  persons  whom  it  was  the  object  of  the  Act  to  exclude. 

At  the  same  tune  it  was  an  established  fact  that  many  persons  in  business  at 
that  time,  some  of  whom  had  been  in  business  on  their  own  account  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  others  had  established  themselves  subsequently, 
and  who  were  as  well  qualified  for  admission  as  the  original  Members,  had  not 
joined  the  Society,  and  it  was  admitted  to  be  desirable  to  "  extend  the  benefits 
which  had  already  resulted  firom  the  Charter.'^  This  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  admission  of  those  who  might  be  ascertained  to  be  duly  qualified,  and  by 
the  exclusion  of  those  who  although  nominally  Chemists  and  Druggists  had  no 
just  pretensions  to  the  title.  To  compel  all  persons  prior  to  admission  to  pass 
an  examination  would  have  been  in  effect  excluding  all  Chemists  in  business  on 
their  own  account  at  the  date  of  the  Act ;  and  such  a  provision  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  the  principle  adopted  in  the  case  of  all  similar  Acts  of 
P^liament,  which  invariably  recognize  and  protect  vested  interests.  J£  the 
Act  had  prohibited  unre^tered  persons  firom  carrying  on  the  business,  as 
originally  contemplated,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  retain  unaltered 
the  clause  requirmg  the  registration  of  all  persons  in  business  as  Chemists 
and  Druggists  at  vie  date  of  the  Act,  whether  qualified  or  not.  But  the 
Committee  of  the  HoiHie  of  Commons  decided  that  the  Act  should  merely 
confer  a  extinctive  title  and  certain  privileges  on  those  persons  who  should 
be  registered  as  Members  of  the  Society,  or  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  or 
both,  leaving  other  persons  to  carry  on  their  business  as  befcare,  under  other 
titles.  Consequently  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  confined  to  those  persons 
who  should  voluntarily  submit  to  the  conditions  of  registration,  and  produce 
such  evidence  of  qualification  as  the  regulations  required. 

Among  these  regulations  was  the  following  Bye-law ;  which,  with  the  other 
existing  Bye-laws,  was  confirmed  by  the  Act^  until  the  ensuing  Anniversary 
in  May,  1853:— 

"  All  persons  who  were  or  had  been  establiriied  out  their  own  account  as  Chemists 
and  Drt^rgifits  at  or  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Charts,  namdj,  the  18th  of  Februaiy, 
1843,  may,  on  being  approved  by  the  Council,  be  admitted  as  Members" 

The  1 0th  clause  of  the  Act  provides  for  another  mode  of  admission,  declaring 
that  persons  who  have  passed  the  Examination  shall  be  registered  as  Fharma- 
ceutical  Chemists,  and  that  persons  so  registered  shall  be  ^gible  for  election  as 
Members. 

The  5th  clause  confers  the  privilege  ofi  registration  as  Fharmaceutical 
Chemists  on  all  persons  who  were  at  that  time  Members,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Charter.  Consequently  two  modes  of  proceeding  are  recognized  in  the 
Act : — Under  the  old  system  persons  are  first  elected  as  Members,  and  after- 
wards registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists ;  under  the  new  system  registra- 
tion as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  precedes  election  as  Members. 

The  confirmation  of  tiie  Bye-laws  above  quoted  sanctions  and  continues  the 
old  system;  and  as  the  Act  relates  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  to  no  other 
persons,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  aQ  persons  elected  as  Members 
are,  de  facto^  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  The  disputed  Bjre-law  is,  in  principle, 
identical  with  the  one  above  quoted,  but  extends  the  privilege  of  admission, 
under  the  old  sjrstem,  to  all  persons  who  were  in  business  on  their  own  account 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  Act,  and  who  should,  before  a  certain  date,  produce 
satisfactory  certificates  of  qualification.    It  also  defines  the  Emit  at  whicht  the 
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old  system  of  admisnoB  shall  eease^  and  when  future  MemberB  dudl  be  required 
to  comply  with  the  coiuiGtioiis  named  in  the  1 0th  clause  of  the  Act.  It  ^uld 
be  obseriped,  ihat  while  the  10th  clause  declares  that  certain  parties  shall  be 
eligible  &r  election,  it  does  not  prohibit  the  admisaon  c^  Members  under  pre- 
-vionslj  existing^regulationa  which  are  e:^ressly  sanetioned  in  Ihe  clause  coa- 
irmiag  the  oid  Bjre:-Iaw8. 

If  the  proiYiMon  for  the  eompulsory  registration  of  all  peraooa  in  busiseds  at 
the  date  of  the  Act  had  been  retained,  tiM  Council  would  have  be«i  enabled  at 
any  future  time  to  ^ect  aa  Members  from  among  tiie  persons  so  registered 
such  as  might  applj  for  admissioa  with  satisfaetory  eredoitiRb^  and  tiiis  would 
have  led  by  degrees  to  the  indusion  of  aU  duly  quidified  persons  in  tiie  hat  of 
Members  as  contemplated  by  the  Charter.  In  that  case  the  clause  prohibiting 
the  registration*  of  any  other  persons  unless  and  until  they  had  passed  the 
exananation,  would  have  been  proper  and  necessary.  Btit  the  removal  of  the 
former  provision  involved  the  necessity  of  expunging  the  prohibitory  claisse, 
which  laas  therefore  expun^ed^  and  tbe  Act  as  passed  leaves  the  Society  unfoft- 
tered  by  any  allusion  to  the  subject.  This  would  have  been  a  serious  defect  if 
the  seeosnd  daose  had  not  provided  a  remedy.. 

The  principles  of  the  Aet  being  laid  down  in  general  terms,  and  tiie  Charts 

confonned,  save  as  ahered,  the  Council  are  empowered  by  tibe  second  clause  to 

make  such  bye-laws  as  they  may  deem  pr^>er  and  necessary  for  the  purposes 

contemplated  by  the  Charter  or  by  the  Act.    The  Charter  enumerates  among 

the  classes  of  persons  el%iMe  for  election  as   Members  those  who  should  be 

certified  to  be  duly  qualified  for  a^nisnon.    This  clause  is  reeited  in  the  pre- 

amU!e  of  the  Aet,  and  in  the  absence  oi  any  prohibition,  the  proviaon  is,  as  the 

Council  are  advised,  imdnded  amon^  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  confirmed  Inr 

ike  Act     Knowing  and  recollecting  what  took  place  in  Committee  on  this 

aobject,  we  are  enaUed  to  state  positively  that  the  alterations  in  the  Bill  were 

made  witii  the  above  inteBtton— that  ^is  to  say,  the  obligation  to  register  aU 

Chemists  in  business  at  that  date,  arad  the  prohibition  to  register  any  other 

persons,  except  on  the  conditions  stated  in  the  10th  clause^  were  both  removed, 

leaving  the  Cfoundl  free  to  regulate  these  detaib  at  their  duKnretion  by  meaiw  of 

Bye-laws,  subject  only  to  the  confirmation  required  by  the  2nd  clause  of  the  Act. 

Li  giving  this  common-sense  view  of  the  case  for  the  information  of  the 

Members,  we  have  not  attempted  to  expound  the  legal  technicalities.    It  comes 

within  our  pvovinee  to  d^ae  the  purposes  ccmte»[^«ted  by  1^  Charter  and  the 

Act,  and  to  paint  ont  l^e  infiuenee  of  certain  regulations  in  prmnoting  or 

frustncting*  these  purposes^    We  are  also  enabled  on  personal  knowledge  to  state 

what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Parliamentary  Connnittee  to  wlKKn  tl^  Bill  wass 

re&ned.    These  are  matters  of  fact  which  any  person  of  ordinary  mteii^eiiee 

can  understand ;  but  tibe  l^al  construction  of  an  Aet  of  Fariiam^it  is  the 

province  of  the  lawyerB.    It  is  for  them  to  decide  whether  the  terms  of  the  Aet 

convey  tiie  meamim  intended,  and  answer  the  puiposai  for  which  the  Act  was 

passed — ^whether  Sie  absenee  of  a  ne§€Uioe  m  equivalent  to  an  affirmatxse — 

whether  the  rfflaoral  of  a  conptdsevy  direetion  is  equivulent  to  a  proMbitiMi — 

whether  the  pemDsrion  to  adc^t  one  mode  of  proeeemng  supersedes  errer^r  odier, 

Botwithaftandittg  the  cRmfinastkRi  of  certain  existing  regolatioas  providSi:^  fear 

aaolhcE  mode  dTeffectiDg  the  same  olf^t—whether  the-  absence  of  any  pon^ave 

instruction  or  prohibition  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  detail,  coupled  with  the  power 

to  xoak&  such  Bf0*l&ws  as  may  be  necessary,  places  Ite  regulation  or  such 

details  at  the  distmtioB  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  office  c^  making*  svch 

Bye4flwflv  or  whetfier  the  diseretion  of  the  Council,  Iho  Members',  a»i  &e 

Seeeetary  of  State  is  to  be  set  at  ixemght,  and  the  purposes  oonterapiated  hj^ia 

Charter  and  the  Act  lost  sight  of,  on  account  of  the  sileEtee  of  tiie  Act  m 

reforuDce  tOEtho  maAterc^  detail  referred  to?    By  deseencHi]^  mto  the  nnnute 

zaadflcations  of  qpeocd  pleac&^,  ether  questions  ef  a  similar  nsftev  ma^y  be 

2x:2 
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raised,  inTolYing  disputes  as  to  the  legal  definition  of  the  words  '*  may,"  ''*•  must,'* 
"can,"  "empowered,"  "required,"  and  the  like;  and  in  this  argument  about 
words,  the  spirit  and  intention  of  tiie  Act  may  be  entirely  forgotten.  Such 
diroutations  come  within  the  especial  province  of  ^  the  lawyers ;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Society,  the  discretionary  power  under  which 
ihe  disputed  Bye-laws  were  framed,  is  conferred  by  the  Charter  and  the 
Act  upon  the  Council,  subject  to  the  confirmation  and  approval  of  the  Members 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  confirmation  and  approval  surely  may  be  con* 
sidered  a  sufficient  guarantee  agamst  the  abuse  of  such  power. 

From  the  facts  above  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bye- law  founded  on  this- 
opinion  was  "  necessary  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  (he  Charter  and  the  Act,^* 
vmich  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  frustrated  by  the  exclusion  of  so 
large  a  number  of  persons  from  the  privilege  of  Membership  and  registration* 
Th&  would  have  conferred  a  kind  of  monopoly  upon  those  imo  happened  to  be 
Members  at  the  date  of  the  Act,  a^nst  which  the  persons  excluded  would  have 
had  just  cause  of  complaint,  as  Siey  are  acknowledged  to  be  as  qualified  for 
admission  as  the  original  Members. 

The  object  of  the  proceedings  against  the  Society  being  to  procure  the  expul- 
fflon  of  all  these  parties  (comprising  nearly  a  third  of  the  present  Members), 
the  Council  have  considered  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty  to  resist,  by  every 
legal  means,  an  attack  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  and  adverse  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established.  The  liberal  construction  of  the  Act 
and  the  Charter  adopted  by  the  Council  in  framing  the  new  Bye-laws  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Members  at  a  Special  General  Meetmg  in  Lon- 
don  (in  Au^t,  1852)  and  at  several  other  meetings  in  the  country.  The  Bye- 
laws  were  idso  sanctioned  and  settled  by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Society,  in 
whom  the  Council  (including  the  present  opponent)  had  full  confidence.  The 
question  now  to  be  considered  by  the  Members  is,  whether  the  opposition  of  one 
Member,  which  originated  in  a  personal  dispute  on  another  subject,  ought  in  any 
degree  to  divert  the  Council  from  a  line  of^  policy  so  warmly  and  generally  ap- 
proved by  the  Members  at  large  as  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  sue- 
cess  and  prosperity  of  the  Society. 

THE  APPROACHING  ANNIVERSARY. 

When  a  number  of  persons  having  a  community  of  interests  are  united  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  their  rights  and  resisting  agression,  there  is  a  feeling 
analogous  to  patriotism — an  esprit  de  corps — which  binds  them  together,  and 
becomes  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  It  was 
this  bond  of  union  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperilr  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  and  although  the  early  Councils  had  a  laborious  task  to 
perform,  and  various  obstacles  to  contend  with,  there  was  a  satis&ction 
attending  their  labours  which  encouraged  them  to  proceed,  and  was  a  sufficient 
reward  for  their  personal  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

The  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged  made  progress,  the  opposition  to  their 
efforts  gradually  subsided,  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  Society  increased  as 
the  natural  result  of  the  unity  which  prevailed  among  the  Members,  and  it  was 
a  subject  of  congratulation  at  each  Annual  Meeting  that  a  very  trifimg  outlay 
had  been  required  for  legal  expenses. 

During  the  past  year,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  most  prosperous  and 
satisfactory  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  the  year  in  which  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  this  country  were  called  upon  to  prove  themselves 
capable  of  self-govemm^t,  the  duties  of  the  Council  have  been  more  irksome 
than  at  any  previous  period. 

With  one  Member  of  the  Board  having  his  own  professional  advisers,  criticising, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council  and  raising  disputes  on  legal  technicalities,  acting 
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in  the  double  capacity  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  during  deliberations  as  to  the 
defence  of  the  Society  against  his  attack,  the  Council  have  had  a  task  to  per- 
form, which  if  it  were  to  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  would 
drive  every  peaceably  disposed  Member  out  of  office,  and  convert  the  Council 
chamber  into  a  bear  garden.  We  do  not  dispute  the  legal  right  of  every 
man,  whether  a  Member  of  the  Council  or  not,  to  try  in  a  court  of  law  any 
question  on  which  he  may  dissent  from  his  colleagues,  and  if  each  Member  of 
tne  Council  should  think  proper  in  support  of  some  crotchet,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  notoriety,  to  retain  his  solicitor  and  embark  in  litigation,  each 
one  would  have  the  same  ri^ht  to  commence  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Queen*8 
Bench  or  Chancery,  according  to  his  fancy.  If  this  be  the  mode  in  which  the 
business  of  the  Society  is  to  be  conducted,  if  every  Member  of  the  Council  who 
finds  himself  in  a  minority  is  to  avail  himself  of  the  licence  the  law  allows,  with 
a  view  of  coercing  the  majority  to  bow  to  his  will,  the  Society  must  speedily  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  internal  dissension. 

The  Members  have  now  an  opportunity  of  coming  forward  and  expressing 
their  opinion  with  regard  to  this  Ime  of  proceeding,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
question  involved  in  the  suit  now  pending. 

They  have  an  important  duty  to  perform  at  the  approaching  Anniversary.  If 
there  be  any  among  them  who  sympathise  with  and  desire  to  support  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Society  and  the  practice  of  settling  differencs  of  opinion  in 
the  Councfl  by  litigation,  they  have  the  opportunity  of  publicly  declarmg  their 
sentiments  and  expounding  their  principles.  If  the  Members  advocate  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  the  Council  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Charter,  which  declares  that  all  questions  shall  oe  decided  by  the 
m^ority,  it  is  their  duty  to  come  forward  and  support  the  Council  in  their 
endeavours  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  passed  unammously,  or  nearly  so,  at 
previous  General  Meetings. 

The  number  of  Candidates  for  election  on  the  ensuing  Council  is  thirty-five, 
which  considerably  exceeds  the  number  on  any  previous  occasion.  Of  those 
who  were  nominated  forty-seven  have  declined  to  serve. 
^  We  are  not  surprised  at  this  disinclination  to  accept  office  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  we  believe  that  several  Members  of  the  present  Coun<^ 
would  gladly  have  retired  if  they  had  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  place  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  imtil  it  is  extricated  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  crisis.  We  may  remark  that  on  previous  occasions  the  Council 
have  endeavoured  to  induce  fresh  Members  to  become  candidates,  but  a  majority 
of  those  nominated  have  generally  declined  to  serve. 
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In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Crawford,  Lord  Palmerston  stated  in  the 
House,  that  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  to  the  Medical  Bill,  the  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  oppose  its  further  progress.  Lord  Palmerston'  also  stated 
that  he  had  under  his  consideration  the  draft  of  a  Bill,  prepared  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Association. 

With  regard  to  this  measure,  of  which  we  have  seen  a  copy,  we  have  only  to 
observe,  that  in  its  present  form,  it  is  open  to  the  same  objections  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Brady.  But  it  also  contains  various  other 
provisions,  which  will  not  expedite  its  progress.  The  authors  of  Medical  Bills 
generally  outwit  themselves  by  endeavouring  to  re-model  the  profession,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  they  interfere  with  vested  rights  and  powerful  interests, 
and  thus  raise  up  a  formidable  opposition.  In  the  meantime  the  Coffinites  open 
new  shops. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL    MEETING, 
Wedneadoif,  AprH  bik,  1654. 

MB.  7.  T.  l>ATSKPOBT,  YICB-PBB6II>BHT,  IN  THB  CfiAIS. 

7he  following  Donations  to  the  Library  flnd  Museum  were  announced  J 

Quarisr^  Jourmtlvf  the  Ohenufiol  Society  Ko  XKT.,.from  fiie  Chemical  Socisl^. 

The  AjuurcMce  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Me  InMtittAe  of  AdMories,  No.  xr.,  £i 
ihe  Institute  of  Aftoaries. 

7*he  Literary  Gazette^  from  the  Puhlishers. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Journal  of  Hie  Fhotographic  Society^  from  the  Photographic  Society. 

An  andent  Fharmatjeutical  Pot  (date  1660),  from  Mr.  A.  Afichin. 

Badix  Saponaria  orientalis  and'  Storax  Bark,  from  Sidney,  H.  Maltass,  Esq., 
SmyiBft. 

Bzaasillian  Cnoisnon,  Bark  of  Alyxia  steaisfea,  and  Lobelia  deenrrens,  from  l&r. 
Bamel  Jianbuxy. 

f^niit  -of  QeratoBia  ailiqu*. 

Seedof  Guilan^na  bonduc,and  Kousso  (Bcayera  «iitkehDmtioa),frDmlid^.Kadaiig. 
.  A  £ne  specimen  of  native  Sesguicarbonabe  of  JSoda,  from  ^e  territory  c£  the 
Hizam^  Indu,  presented  by  the  Presadent. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  MEDAL. 

The  first  of  the  Council  Medals,  prepared  as  a  priae  to  be  competed  for^ 
the  Students  in  the  School  of  Phann«ey,  was  presented  by  the  (^asrmm,  to 
Mr. . Al&Bd  Hkniettt  to  whom  it  was  awarded  at  the  Examination  in  Cheomiry 
and  Pharmacy  at  the  condttsioiL  of  the  last  session. 

Mia.  llm»wodD  stated  that  this,  whic3si  was  the  first  of  the  medals  ^hidi  the 
Conneil  proposed  annually  to  submit  to  conopetitioii,  had  been  well  eas»ed  by 
Mr.  Harnett,  the  yalufis  of  whose  amswero  art;  the  Ezammation  had  nearly 
equalled  the  full  values  attached  to  the  questions. 

Xheifollowring  pajpeos  ware  read : — 

ON  THE  ESTIMATION  OP  ACETIC  ACID, 

BY  MS.  -G.  OiHSYILLE  WILIXAMS. 

Bevose  entering  ^o  the  subject  matter  of  the  foUowh^  papier,  an  apology  is 
due  for  brin^g  before  the  notice  of  the  Society  a  process  which  has  previously 
appeared  in  print.  I  aim,  however^  induced  to  do  so  irom.  the  J&ct,  lAiat  notwith- 
standing my  former  paper  appeared  in  the  Chemist  and  Jmtmml  de  Pharmade,  it 
appears  to  have  eaeaped  attention ;  at  least  I  hme  drawn  that  leoncluskm  ^m 
observing  liiat  Professor  Redwood,  in  his  last  kctnre  on  Acetic  Acid,  dsl  mat 
allude  to  it.  This,  however,  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  have  deterred  me  from  th^ 
attempt,  aiMl  would  pvobably  have  done  so,  had  I  not  almost  every  day  experience 
<^  its  accuracy  and  sapidity  of  exeeutakm.  Moreov^  jeverid  practieal  pokilto 
wens  omitted  in  the  first  communication,  to  which  it  is  desiced  to  icaM  Ikse 
a^ttentioa  of  theSodety. 

It  is  well  known  thitt  the  difficulties  .attending  the  estimation  of  acetic  acid  by 
ordinary  acidiaietry  are  two-ifold,  the  one  being  its  ready  vdatility,  and  the  o^ifa^r 
and  mwe  troublescmie  of  the  two,  f he  remarkable  property  which  it  has  of 
modifying  the  action  of  reagents  upon  vegetable  colouring  matters.  I^  th«BB- 
fore,  we  attempt  to  ascertain  its  strength  by  finding  the  quantity  of  add  required 
to  neutralize  a  given  weight  of  carbonated  alkali,  we  have  the  blue  of  the  litmus 
conyerted  to  a  red  by  the  evolved  gas,  long  before  the  point  of  saturation  is 
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airivBcL  at,  and  yet  we  dare  not  beat  the  liqnid  to  expel  it,  as  in  an  ordinary 
e^eriment,  or  we  introduce  another  and  equallj  serious  error,  from  ^e  escape 
of  tiie  Yoktile  acetic  acid. 

Hie  idea  oi  using  an  alkali  in  its  caustic  state  then  naturally  presents  itsdf, 
but  on  trying  the  experiment,  we  find  new  difficulties,  which  are  so  great  as  to 
render  the  results  quite  unworthy  of  confidence :  in  the  first  place  tiie  test- 
sokcticm  can  scarcely  be  k^t  without  changing  strength,  and  even  if  we  always 
msoertain  that  point  before  eadi  set  of  experiments,  we  not  only  have  another 
operati<m  to  perform,  but  the  absorbed  carbonic  acid  acts  as  in  the  process  frnt 
auoded  to.  Besides  which  caustic  soda  and  potash  are  unable  to  effect  rapidly 
and  distinctly  the  diange  from  red  to  blue  in  presence  of  an  alkaline  acetate. 

The  specific  gravity,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  is  worse  than  useless  as  a 
criterion  of  the  strength  of  acetic  acid.  On  r^erring  to  Mohr^  taWe  we  find 
the  sp.  gr.  1.078  does  not  difier  by  the  addition  of  even  nine  per  cent,  of 
hydrated  acid ;  and  if  it  be  ur^ed  that  this  occurs  only  aA  the  extremity  of  the 
table  least  used,  it  is  found  Siat  a  difference  of  one  unit  only  in  the  second 
decimal  -ptatGe  k  caused  by  even  toi  per  cent,  increase  of  strength,  namely  from 
29  to  89  per  cent.  Many  other  instances  to  be  found  in  the  table  show  the  im* 
possibility  of  placing  any  dependence  upon  it,  even  for  the  most  common  purposes. 

One  process  recommended  in  some  works  is  certainly  ingenious,  although 
xmfortanatdy  it  is  not  aecurate;  it  is  founded  on  a  sup|)Osed  identity  between 
tiie  equifaleaats  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  The  process 
was  to  take  a  jaece  of  pure  dry  marble,  to  weigh,  and  then  immerse  it  in  a 
quantity  less  than  could  efieot  its  solution,  of  the  acid  to  be  examined,  until  the 
hitter  was  saturated ;  the  maj^ble  was  then  removed,  washed,  and  dried  again, 
the  loss  of  weight  (supposing  the  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  acetic 
acid  to  be  the  same)  gave  the  percentage  at  once  without  further  calculation, 
but  the  equivalent  of  acetic  aoid,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram  is  51,  and  that 
of  carbonate  of  Erne  being  only  50,  an  error  of  one  ^  per  cent,  was  therefore  at 
once  introduced. 

This  difficulty,  however,  might  easily  be  removed  by  a  simple  calculjition,  but 
the  chief  source  of  error  is  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  marble  to  absolutely 
the  same  state  of  dryness  before  and  after  the  operation ;  the  porosity  of  the 
stone  also,  causes  it  to  absorb  a  portion  of  the  acetate  of  lime  formed,  which  it 
is  excessively  difficult  entirely  to  remove.  Moreover,  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
in  "the  cold  upon  pieces  of  marble  is  so  feeble,  that  a  considerable  time  is  required 
before  a  result  is  arrived  at. 

Vinegar  makers  have,  I  am  informed,  been  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
solution  of  ammonia  of  known  strength  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  value 
of  their  preparations ;  but,  as  it  involves  more  sources  of  error  than  any  of  the 
processes  I  have  alluded  to,  it  will  Ije  unnecessary  to  discuss  its  merits. 

The  old  excise  method  of  saturating  vinegar  with  lime,  and  takiog  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  formed,  is  not  a  process  likely  to  afford  a  very 
accurate  result,  especially  in  the  case  of  ordinary  vmegar,  which  contains  foreign 
oreonic  matters.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  if  we  take  acetic  acid  of 
tolerable  purity,  and  saturate  it  with  lime,  the  decimal  portion  of  the  number 
expressing  its  sp.  gr.  will  be  doubled,  for  instance,  1.024  in  the  acid  would 
become  1.048  when  converted  into  acetate  of  Kme. 

The  ingenious  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Bastick  when  Mr.  Redwood  made  his 
last  communication,  which  was,  I  believe,  to  supersaturate  the  acid  with  an 
alkali,  and  then  to  bring  it  back  to  neutrality  with  a  mineral  acid  of  knoivii 
str«igth,  I  find  to  be  inapplicable  in  practice,  in  consequence  of  the  power 
which  ^  mere  presence  of  soda  or  potash  has  of  modifying  the  action  of  acids 
or  alkalies  on  litmus,  and  even  to  some  slight  extent  upon  turmeric. 

The  process  recommended  by  Prof.  Redwood  in  his  communication,  which  con- 
sists in  acting  upon  pure  dry  carbonate  of  baryta  with  the  acid  to  be  examined^  both 
of  course  in  weighed  quantities,  and  calculating  the  strength  from  the  amount  dis« 
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solved,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  accuracy,  but  the  reaction  being 
necessarily  performea  in  the  cold  is  sluggish,  and  this,  taken  in  connexion  witn 
the  time  required  to  thoroughly  >vashthe  remaining  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  the 
necessity  of  heating  it,  weighing,  and  then  calculating  the  amount  of  add  from 
the  quantity  dissolved,  makes  the  process  a  very  long  one,  and  although  it.  is 
true  that  many  estimations  may  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  the  results  for  many  hours,  a  serious  defect  in  commercial  analjrses, 
where,  next  to  accuracy,  rapiditv  of  execution  is  the  most  important  feature  in  a 
process.  Nevertheless,  the  method  is  very  valuable  where  tne  above  objections 
do  not  apply,  and,  as  by  dividing  the  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  by  that  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  we  obtain  a  constant  by  which  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  car- 
bonate being  multiplied,  we  obtain  the  percentage  of  acetic  acid  without  the 
necessity  of  using  many  figures. 

.  Having  occasion  very  frequently  to  analyse  a  considerable  number  of  samples 
of  acetic  acid,  and  great  accuracy  being  indispensable,  I  was  compelled  to  look 
about  for  some  new  alkaline  substance  whose  acetate  should  have  little  or  no 
power  of  disusing  the  action  of  acids  on  litmus,  and  so  afford  a  process  which 
should  combme  correctness  with  rapidity  of  execution.  While  on  this  track  I 
recollected  the  assistance  which  I  had  obtained  in  experiments  on  the  estimation 
of  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds,  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  saccharate  of  lime, 
in  Peligot's  modification  of  Will  and  Varrentrap^s  process,  for  saturating  the 
excess  of  add  remaining  in  the  nitrogen  tube  after  combustion  with  soda  lime, 
and,  on  trying  the  experiment,  I  found  it  to  succeed  to  a  degree  that  I  had 
scarcely  anticipated,  in  effect,  acetate  of  lime  has  not  nearly  so  great  a  power  of 
modification  of  the  action  of  acids  on  litmus  as  the  corre^onding  salts  of  potash 
and  soda,  and  moreover  no  carbonic  add  is  liberated  durmg  the  experiment. 

To  prepare  the  test  liquid,  we  simply  dissolve  lime  in  a  moderatelv  strong 
solution  of  white  sugar,  which,  it  is  well  known,  has  the  power  of  taking  up  a 
large  quantity  of  the  earth  without  destroying  its  alkaline  reaction;  the  somtion, 
when  filtered,  has  its  strength  ascertained,  which  is  easily  done  by  means  of  the 
standard  sulphuric  acid  to  be  found  in  aU  laboratories  where  these  kind  of 
experiments  are  performed;  it  is  then  diluted,  say  until  five  divisions  of  the 
burette  correspond  to  one  grain  of  acetic  acid. 

To  perform  the  experiment,  we  take  fifty  grains  of  the  sample  to  be  examined, 
and  nnse  the  vessel  m  which  it  was  weighed  into  a  small  basin,  so  as  to  obtain 
about  two  ounces  of  liquid.  A  few  pieces  of  litmus  paper  are  then  thrown  in 
and  the  test  liquid  carefully  added  until  the  blue  of  the  litmus  is  restored,  of 
course,  stirring  the  liquid  the  whole  time. 

With  moderate  care  the  results  will  not  differ,  if  even  a  dozen  estimations  of 
the  acid  are  made. 

It  is  necessary,  at  intervals  of  about  a  month  or  five  weeks,  to  compare  the 
lime  syrup  with  the  standard  sulphuric  acid,  as  it  becomes  weaker  in  time, 
although  with  extreme  slowness.  This,  however,  is  only  an  affair  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  therefore  does  not  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  process. 

The  following  experiments  will  show  the  amount  of  reliance  which  may  be 
placed  in  the  method.  Some  lime  syrup  which  had  been  made  six  or  dght 
months  was  examined  by  a  standard  acid,  100  divisions  of  which  were  equal  to 
20  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  14.78  dry  acetic  acid.  91  divisions  of  the 
lime  syrup  took  100  of  this  standard  acid  for  neutralization.  The  91  divisions 
were  therefore  equal  to  14.78  dry  acetic  acid;  but  in  three  experiments  50 
grains  of  commercial  acetic  acid  required  94  divisions  of  the  syrup  to  restore 
the  blue  of  the  litmus,  which  gives  us  30.5  as  the  percentage  of  anhydrous 
acetic  acid.  In  order  to  verify  these  estimations  I  digested  50  grains  of  the 
acid  with  100  grains  of  perfectly  pure  dry  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  residue  well 
washed  and  dried  weighed  70.3.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  original 
100  grains,  namely,  29.7  multiplied  by  the  constant  .5170  gives  15.35,  which 
being  doubled,  because  only  50  grains  of  acid  was  worked  upon,  gives  80.70 
per  cent.,  being  only  a  difference  of  .2  per  cent.,  an  error  not  greater  than  is 
foimd  in  the  very  best  analyses  of  mineral  adds. 
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It  is  only  right  to  admit  that  the  experiments  detailed  were  made  with 
extreme  care,  to  work  out  the  limit  of  accuracy ;  but  in  ordinary  rapid  work  the 
process  may  be  fully  relied  on  to  Jth  of  a  per  cent.,  as  has  been  found  by 
numerous  experiments. 

The  simplicity  of  the  method  is  such,  that  any  person  accustomed  to 
Tolumetricu  analyses  may  with  moderate  care  obtain  equaUy  satisfactory  results. 

But  there  is  another  case  in  which  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  modifies  in  a 
much  ^eater  degree  the  reactions  of  vegetable  colouring  matters,  namely,  in 
the  estmiation  of  the  quantity  of  free  alkali  in  commercial  acetate  of  potash. 
Chemists  are  well  aware  that  if  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  be  rendered 
alkaline,  that,  nevertheless,  acetic  acid  is  evolved  on  boiling ;  and  moreover,  if  a 
strongly  add  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  fused, 
the  product  is  invariably  found  to  be  alkaline.  We  never,  therefore,  obtain  any 
of  the  fused  acetate  of  potash  of  commerce  neutral,  but  although  a  small  excess 
of  alkali  is  unimportant,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  be  m  a  position  to 
ascertain  the  amount,  and  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  adding  a 
neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place, 
and  calculating  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  from  the  carbonate  of  baryta 
obtained,  or  by  adding  a  solution  of  resin  of  turmeric  in  alcohol  to  a  given 
quantit;^  of  the  acetate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water,  and  adding  the  standard 
sulphuric  acid  until  the  red  tint  which  the  resin  has  acquired  from  the  alkali 
becomes  pale  yellow,  after  which  point  the  acid  must  be  added  by  drops  and  the 
^solution  tested  by  turmeric  paper,  drying  it  each  time  to  drive  off  the  carbonic 
add,  and  proceeding  in  this  way  until  the  solution  has  become  incapable  of 
reddening  the  test  paper,  the  number  of  divisions  of  acid  used  will  of  course 
give  the  required  result.  The  process  is  easy  and  rapid,  and  although  suffidently 
accurate  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  a  difference  of  less  than  half  a  per  cent, 
between  two  samples  bemg  capable  of  estimation,  proper  care  being  used,  it 
nevertheless  does  not  equal  the  process  I  have  given  for  acetic  acid,  dther  in  the 
rapidity  or  delicacy  with  which  the  changes  are  indicated.  I  may  mention  that 
a  dozen  accurate  estimations  of  acetic  acid  may  be  made  in  an  hour  by  the  use 
of  the  lime  syrups  previously  alluded  to. 

ON  THE  PUKIFICATION  OF  ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  BITTER 
ALMONDS. 

BT  MB.  GEOBGE  WHIPPLE,  F.C.8. 

Thb  purification  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  the  means  by  which  hydrocyanic 
acid  can  be  most  advantageously  separated  from  the  crude  oil,  having  recently 
occupied  the  attention  of  I^harmaceutical  Chemists,  I  beg  to  commumcate  some 
of  the  results  of  my  experience  as  a  drawer  of  this  and  other  essential  oils. 

The  method  recommended  by  Dr.  Maclagan  (Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol. 
xiiL,  p.  277)  for  removing  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  not  only  complex,  but  fails  to 
render  the  oil  permanency  mnocuous.— (Tide  Pereira*s  Materia  Medica,  3rd 
edit.,  p.  1776). 

Some  years  ago  I  thought  of  obtaining  hydrocyanic  acid  and  essential  oil  of 
almonds  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  receiving  the  contents  of  the  condensing 
worm  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  subsequently  decomposing  the 
resulting  cyanide  of  silver  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Maclagan's  paper  I  have  tried  this  process,  and  the  oil  obtamed  by  it  was 
submitted  to  Dr.  Stenhouse  for  examination,  and  pronounced  bv  him  to  be 
entirely  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid.  Whether  it  be  innocuous  I  leave  to  be 
decided  by  others. 

When  commercial  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  mixed  with  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  crystals  of  cyanide  and 
nitrate  of  silver  are  abundantly  formed. 

Thirty-two  parts  of  the  crude  essential  oil,  sp.  gr.  1.079,  were  redistilled,  and 
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raeeiyed  into  a  soliitiaa  of  idtcate  of  alver^  when  an  abundant  deposit  -was 
fimned  ^onljuiimg  cyanide  of  silver.  Tke  oil  was  collected,  added  to  a  aeoond 
portion  of  nitrate  oi  aUrer  in  solation,  and  again  distilled,  yielding  six  parts  of  a 
colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1.05 1,  in  which  no  trace  of  hydrocyaoic  add  «aald  be 
detected.    Thts  oil  retains  ^e  liavour  of  the  hitter  jdniQiid. 

In  distilling  ihe  essential  dil£xna.  ahaond  cake,  three  oils  di&zBBg  in  iknsitj 
are  oibtauied.  The  misturo  ixf  these  oils  is  opaque,  but  becomes  br^^  on 
being  filtered.  Theae  xesults,  however,  are  not  peculssT  to  the  prodnodan  of 
ahwwd  oil.  fiassa&as  yields  two  oik,  a  st^arcfpteae  and  sn  odauanessBslt,  yei^ 
Hke  common  akBra  xnappesiaance^  bat  pn^M^y  sohsbte  in  liie  oik  £cam  whidi  it 
k  deposited,  llik  .st^aropteae  k  deposited  like  the  crystaUiae  juatter.an  oil  oc 
almonds,  bnt  ao-fiur  as  mv  experience  has  gone,  tiie  pvoduct.firom  sassafias  k 
aJwm  die  same,  which  m  ^e  case  of  the  almond  I  have  not  fonad  to  faeao. 
The  larjgest  crystallme  cba$K>ut  frmn  4ul  of  bitter  almonds  that  has  o(»ae  oader 
any  notioe  was  df  tiie  oonsiiteBBa  and  ec^oor  of  honey.  Tfak  when  washed  with 
alcohol  afibrded  the  lemon-colouxed  crystak  ivhieh  were  exaaiiiied  by  the  kita 
Xbr«  Perdxa,  and  a  specimen  ^  wkach  is  among  the  collection 'of  tibe  Phazma* 
aeutical  Society,  jknotiber  vemankable  depost  which  I  obtained  .&om  oil  of 
hitter  almonds  was  eaamiaed  by  Dr.  Pacadky^  and  said  to  be  eiiher  bmaoic  or 
amsdaMc  add. 

.Siubseqaentiy  on  using  ^leam  for  distalUog  the  oil,  all  the  erystaliDe  deponts  1 
have  obtained,  wHeh  hanre  been  examined  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  and  otheES,  hasm 
been  designated  benzoic  aeid«  After  tfak  crystaUiae  deposit  has  been  foxaned  it 
is  sometmies  dissohred  and  again  re-deposited,  on  which  i^qpect  it  difiezs  &om 
what  oocurs  in  the  case  laf  oil  of  «asBa&a8.  I  have  never  found,  if  tha 
at^aroptbae  of  eassa&as  is  dksolyed  in  the  oil  £*om  which  it  was  dapodted,  that 
h  k  deposited  again,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  oiystallice  it  afi^r  it  has  been 
liquefied. 

We  know  that  benaoic  acid  k  iaataatly  and  laraely  dkaolTed  by  essential  oil 
Df  ahnonds,  and  again  deposited  with  ^cdiasige  of  temperature;  and  I  have 
pkoed  on  tiie  table  some  of  the  crystalline  deposit  thus  fiirmed.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  appearance  of  the  cr^«tals  »  different  from  that  of  the 
crystals  which  are  formed  spontaneoudy  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  latter 
appears  to  me  more  nearly  to  resemble  the  crystalline  product  obtained  from 
balsam  of  tola,  which  by  Thomson  and  others  has  been  designated  benzoic  acid, 
but  which  has  subsequently  been  shown  to  consist  principafly  of  cinnamic  acid. 
This  cinnamic  acid  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  hyduret  of 
'dbanamyle,  just  as  benzoic  acid  is  produced  from  hyduret  of  baizoyle.  I  have 
obser^rod  that  dmaag  the  formation  of  tl»  crystalline  deposit  in  oil  of  bitter 
jilmonds,  water  k  at  the  same  time  produced,  ^vhich  floats  upon,  the  oil,  a  fifMt 
which  supports  Ihe  opinion  of  the  crystaUiBe  matter  being  l>eQzoic  acid. 

Although  the  cnide  dl  of  bitter  almonds  contains  a.  large  but  Taiiable 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  yet  the  hyduret  of  beazoyle  k  found  to  be 
insoluble  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  at  least  in  ihe  aqueous  add.  Whether  iibe  so  in 
the  anhydrous  acid,  as  was  hinted  by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  is  an  interestiag  subject  lor 
inquiry. 

1  may  here  notiee  the  impropriety  of  employing  the  water  obtained  in  the 
•dktilktion  of  the  essential  oil  of  almonds  for  cuHnasry  purposes.  The  quantity 
tof  hydrocyanic  acid  contained  in  this  water  varks  Tery  considerably,  and  the 
atrengt^  of  it  k  sometimes  such  as  to  render  it  highly  dangerous.  The  solution 
of  tiie  essential  oil  in  spirit,  called  eesenoe  of  almonds,  as  commonly  sold,  k  also, 
as  I  conceive,  mmeeessanly  strong.  It  is  usually  pr^wred  of  the  strengtli  of 
one  part  of  oil  and  seven  of  spirit.  If  made  in  the  proportions  of  three  fluid 
dradbms  of  oil  to  sixteen  fluid  oances  of  spirit,  it  would  aflbrd  a  better  flavour, 
and  be  muoh  sa&r. 
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Tas^ase  of  poisoniag  by  bitter  almonds,  wbich  ooonrriBd  some  months  back 
in  Londoi^  has  onee  more  dbeoted  ike  atton^Hm  of  Chonigts  to  the  means  of 
dopnviqg  the  oil  of  its  poisonow  ofaacacter. 

The  pure  oil  is  known  to  be  innoQvoas,  .at  least  m  imatSa  «o  as  any  meveiy 
iBriiJcdn^  oil  can  he,  and  that  its  poiaomras  natnue  is  qitireiy  ^wing  to  a  con- 
taminatu>a  of  praasic  acid,  -nhich  the  oil  contains  in  addiiMn  to  benaoic  acsd, 
bcnzoine,  &c.  The  proportion  of  pmssic  add  varies  madi,  aome  samples  oon- 
taiaia^,  as  ateted  by  Tayk>r,  tvioe  as  moch  as  oihera,  or  even  more.  Tmner 
states  St  to  be  12.6  per  «eat.,  otiieEB  ^ght  or  ten,  at  any  r»te  it  may  be  said  to 
be  fvcnn  lour  to  auc  times  the  strength  of  theaoid  of  4iie  London  Fbanaacopoeia. 
The^  itself  is,  I  believe,  seldooci  sold  withoat  dilution  mth  spirit,  except  as  m 
went  ieir  fKimades,  in  wkach  eaae.tli£  presenee  o£  prasue  acid  wotdd  be  of  no 
iniportaQQe.  Instances,  however,  -have  oecoaered,  when  it  has  been  sold  aa 
ftTOOnd  dayonnna,  although  iH  sdopied  for  the  purpose,  and  fatal  accidents 
hare  rasohed.  The  smalLeBt  quaatity  known  to  have  pvodnoed  fatal  effects  is 
stated  by  Tayior  to  be  seareateen  drops;  the  hngest  qnantity  ibom  which  the 
patient  seeowed  thirty  xamims.  Tlue  tK^ortaace,  tharefoore,  of  purifying  it  is 
eyidflDt.  The  usnal  ahnand,  satassia  or  peaeh  loemel  flaTour,  is  made  by 
dissolFiag  one  part  of  the  oil  in  seven  or  siine  parts  of  ractifiedrspirit.  I  prefor 
the  latter  proportioa,  and  the  esaenoe  is  more  manageable,  and  should  be  mixed 
mihe  eoBTeniflnt  proportion  of  oae  drop  of  essence  to  one  ouoee  of  liqnid  to  be 
flavowed.  In  •order  to  parify  the  oil,  aad  to  doaway  with  thedaiger  attendant 
on  its  uae  in  the  crude  etate,  it  is  xecoBuaaeBded  to  distil  it  from  a  mixtare  of 
pcoto-^hlonde  of  iroa,  Ibae,  and  water.  To  tisese  ingredients  Mr.  Bedwood 
adds  .peroside  of  meacury,  and  states,  that  without  this  the  whole  of  the  aoid 
is  not  remo'ved.  The  miatmre  ^cannot  be  distilled  ham.  a  glass  retort,  on 
account  of  the  violent  burnings  that  would  occur — a  copper  or  other  metal  still 
IS  ixidispensable  far  the  pvrpoae.  On  aeeount  of  the  troublesome  nature  of  the 
operation,  the  h»ss  austaiaed,  and  aboTe  all,  tiie  fact  that  none  Chemists  out  o£ 
ten  <lo  not  posses  a  metal  still  of  the  proper  dimensions— the  oil  is  rarely 
pmiied.  These  considerations  acted  forcibly  on  myself,  and  induced  me  to 
attempt  the  purification  of  Hog  easesMse  by  means  wvl^  the  reach  of  all; 
and  I  think  I  have  snccaeded  in  doing  ao.  The  process  is  not  aJtogetber 
noyel,  being  a  modification  a£  the  weU  knowa  iran-test  for  pruseic  acfi.  It 
at  £r8t  mixed  widi  the  essenoe  a  solution  of  tfhe  proto^  and  perchlondes 
of  iron,  whidi  are  both  aoluUe  in  ^irit,  then  a  alj|^  ezoess  of  Jiq.  potassse. 
Bind  finally  sufficient  dtlnte  snlphonc  acid  to  nentraEze  l^at  excess.  I 
fcMmd  this  to  separate  consideraHe  quantify  of  Prussian  blue,  but  that  it 
did  remote  ^  whole  of  pamssie,  although  the  proportions  of  the  ingredLents 
were  varied  inery  many  times.  I  at  last  prepared  three  quantities,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  add  predominated,  the  second  wasneatral,  the  third  strongly  alkaline. 
All  three  were  exposed  in  small  fiaaks  in  the  laboratory  window,  and  agitated 
occaaioaaHy  for  two  days.  In  the  meantime  the  first  had  assumed  a  bri^t  blue, 
which  Jttd  increased  from  the  fisst,  aad  gave  promise  of  complete  punfication; 
the  aeeoad  4uid  third  were  of  an  olive^gveen.  As  theaclbre  the  protoxide  was 
jBst  disa,i^)eaEing,  and  fearfnl  that  oaudation  would  commence,  they  were 
naadarod  n^irtrAl  by  aulphiirie  add,  and  a&er  a  short  time  filtered.  The  third 
was  the  only  one  found  to  be  quite  free  firom  prusdc  add,  viz*,  that  in  which  the 
alkaH  had  been  ineKeeBB.    Erom  my  ejqperiments  I  deduce  the  fcdlowing  formula. 

Make  a  sdutbn  of  protoddofide  x)f  iron  by  adding  an  excess  of  iron  wire  to 
the  diluBte  hydcoefalorie  add  of  the  fharmacopoBia;  when  the  solution  has  become 
nsntral,  add  one  drachm  of  it  to  an  ouiioe  of  the  essence  (containing  one-tenth 
by  aaeasnre  of 'essentiail  oil),  aaad  then  twenfty-five  gcs.  of  potass  (ike  commerdal 
poAftiMBft  fiua  answeis  the  puirpose)  disaotlYed  in  one  drachm  of  distified  water. 
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Shake  them  well  together,  and  keep  the  mixture,  shaking  and  opening  the 
vessel  occasionally,  until  it  has  acquired  an  olive-brown  colour,  then  neutralize 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  a  short  time  filter.  About  six  drachms  will 
come  through  without  attention,  and  a  further  quantity  by  tapping  with  the 
finger  the  funnel  containing  the  filter.  Let  the  filter  then  be  washed  with  spirit, 
until  the  required  quantitv  be  obtained.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  water  will  be 
retained  on  the  filter  by  the  hydrated  oxides  and  the  cyanide. 

The  cost  of  the  process  may  therefore  be  summed  as  the  metallic  ingredients 
and  3iss.  of  spirit,  very  tiifiing,  considering  the  importance  of  the  object.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  cost  may  be  still  fiirther  reduced  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  iron  and  potass,  but  as  I  have  not  tried  a  less  quantity,  I  cannot 
recomm^d  its  adoption.  From  an  ounce  of  essence  thus  treated,  I  obtained, 
by  treating  the  mass  in  the  filter  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ten  grains  of  what 
appeared  to  be  pure  Prussian  blue.  Considering  it  is  such,  and  that  it  does  not 
contain  water  (although  it  is  stated  to  contain  a  small  but  hitherto  imascertained 
quantity),  assuming  also  that  the  spec.  grav.  of  the  air  is  the  same  as  that 
of  water  (its  real  gravity  is  1.043,  as  stated  in  Turner),  the  oil  must  have 
contained  11.77  per  cent,  of  prussic  acid;  but  allowing  the  decimals  for  the 
correction  of  errors,  the  essence  contained  previous  to  treatment  1.1  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  being  therefore  more  than  half  as  strong  as  the 
F.  L.  add.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  pure  oil,  hyduret  of  benzoyle,  is 
more  liable  to  be  oxidized  to  benzoic  acid  than  the  crude ;  if  so,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  keep  it  in  well-closed  vessels.  During  the  process  I  have  not 
observed  anything  that  would  indicate  a  change,  although  such,  in  a  small 
degree,  is  very  possible.  1  would  only  add  that  the  essence  when  care^ly 
treated  as  described  will  be  obtained  without  contamination,  and  rather 
improved  in  flavour  than  otherwise.  I  trust  this  or  some  other  equally  effectual 
method  may  be  generally  adopted,  and  the  public  health  no  longer  jeopardized 
by  the  sale  for  use  in  flavouring  food  of  that  which  is  a  deadly  pobon. 

Mr.  EnwAitDS,  of  Liverpool,  thought  the  subject  of  the  purification  of  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  from  hvdrocyanic  acid  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
that  its  discussion  in  the  presence  of  practical  and  scientific  men  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  He  thougnt  it  was  not  creditable  to  the  state  of 
Pharmacy  in  this  country,  that  in  addition  to  the  variable  strength  of  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias,  there  should  be  a  pre- 
paration sold  for  culinary-  purposes  which  was  nearly  as  powerful  a  poison  as 
the  medicinal  prussic  acid  itself.  Some  persons  thought  they  mitigated  the 
danger  resulting  firom  the  use  of  essence  of  almonds  by  making  it  weaker 
than  the  usual  strength,  but  he  considered  it  important  that  it  should  be  of 
uniform  strength,  otherwise  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  use  the  weaker 
preparation  in  considerable  quantity,  on  being  supplied  with  the  stronger,  would 
by  using  it  as  before,  incur  great  danger.  This  dang^  could  only  be  entirely 
obviated  by  purifying  the  oil  from  prussic  acid.  When  the  subject  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  some  vears  ago  by 
Mr.  Grindley,  of  Chester,  who  was  then  a  pupil  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  a 
large  establishment  at  Liverpool  commenced  selling  essence,  prepared  with  the 
purified  oil,  but  this  was  afterwards  relinquished,  the  public  giving  a  preference 
to  the  essence  made  with  the  crude  oil,  the  flavour  of  which  was  considered 
to  be  better.  He  trusted  that  the  subject  would  now  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  put  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  With  reference  to  the  difliculty 
experienced  in  distilling  the  esential  oil  in  glass  vessels,  which  was  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Grove's  paper,  he  would  mention  a  very  easy  method  of  obviating  that 
difficulty,  arismg  from  the  bumping  of  the  liquid,  which  was  to  coat  the  mside 
of  the  glass  vessel  with  silver.  This  may  be  very  readily  done  by  puttuig  into 
the  vessel  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  rendered  slightly  alkaline  wim  ammonia, 
and  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  little  honey.    The  vessel  should  not  be 
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used  for  a  few  days  after  being  thus  coated,  otherwise  the  silver  would  be  liable 
to  peel  off. 

Mr.  Gbbayes  stated,  that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Whipple,  he  had  tried  the 
effect  of  the  essential  oil  purified  by  the  process  described  in  his  paper.  He 
administered  forty  minims  to  a  cat,  and  more  than  a  fluid  drachm  to  a  small  dog, 
and  in  neither  case  were  the  effects  different  from  those  which  any  ordinary 
essential  oil  would  produce,  and  from  which  the  animals  soon  recovered. 

Dr.  NoEMANDY  observed  that  experiments  on  the  effects  of  poisons  were 
frequently  made  with  rabbits,  but  these  animals  were,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
their  organization,  quite  unsuited  for  such  experiments.  These  peculiarities 
sometimes  occurred  among  animals.  Thus,  it  was  well  known  that  common 
parsley  was  a  poison  to  parrots.  The  experiments  referred  to  by  Mr.  Greaves 
nad  been  judiciously  made  upon  cats  and  dogs,  which  animals  more  nearly 
represented  man  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  acted  upon  by  poisons. 

Mr.  Pedleb  thought  it  more  important  to  effect  the  purification  of  the  oil 
than  the  essence  of  almonds,  the  latter  being  so  much  diluted  with  spirit  as 
greatly  to  diminish  the  danger  attending  its  use. 

Dr.  NoBMANDY  could  not  assent  to  the  last  observation.  He  thought  the 
essence  the  more  dangerous  preparation  of  the  two,  firom  its  being  more 
palatable,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  drank.  A  case  had  come  under  his 
observation  in  which  a  servant,  finding  a  bottle  of  the  essence,  which  he  mistook 
for  noyeau,  was  instantly  killed  from  tastins  it. 

Mr.  Allchin  said,  as  the  difficulty  attenSng  the  distillation  of  the  oil  in  glass 
vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  it,  had  been  alluded  to,  he  might  mention 
that  he  had  found  a  very  easy  means  of  preventing  the  bumping  of  the  liquid 
to  consist  in  adding  common  salt  to  the  liquid,  so  as  to  increase  the  density  of 
the  aqueous  part. 

Mb.  Redwood  thought  that  something  still  remained  to  be  determined 
experimentally,  before  wie  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Meeting  could  be 
considered  to  be  satisfactorily  settled.  It  was  certainly  very  desirable  that  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  and  its  preparations,  which  were  principally  used  for  flavouring 
articles  of  diet,  should  be  rendered  innocuous  by  the  separation  of  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  which  the  crude  oil  contained,  but  it  was  also  important,  and  indeed 
essential  to  the  successful  application  of  any  process  of  purification,  that  the 
product  should  retain  the  true  almond  flavour,  and  that  it  should  be  sufficiently 
permanent  to  admit  of  its  being  kept  for  a  reasonable  time.  Some  of  the  pro- 
cesses which  had  been  proposed  for  the  purpose,  did  not  completely  remove  the 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  this  would  perhaps  serve  to  explain  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  had  prevailed  with  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  purified  oiL 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid  existed  in  the  crude  oil 
partly  in  a  free  state,  and  partly  in  some  state  of  combination,  for  after  purifying 
the  oil  so  that  Prussian  blue  was  no  longer  formed  in  the  usual  way,  if  the  purified 
oil  was  kept  for  some  time,  free  hydrocyanic  add  again  appeared.  Some  of  the 
processes  which  had  been  suggested,  however,  completely  removed  the  whole  of 
the  poisonous  ingredient,  and  the  oU  was  then  perfectly  innocuous,  but  after 
being  thus  purified,  it  was  found  to  be  much  more  susceptible  of  oxidation  than 
when  in  its  crude  state,  indeed,  so  much  so,  as  greatly  to  diminish  its  value  as  a 
flavouring  substance.  The  purified  essence,  afl;er  a  time,  because  little  else  than 
a  solution  of  benzoic  acid,  and  no  wonder,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the 
public  preferred  the  preparations  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  wluch  were 
not  so  liable'  to  change.  He  (Mr.  R.J  considered  that  the  great  desideratum  at 
present  was  to  ^ve  to  the  purified  oil  (the  hyduret  of  bemoyle)  a  degree  of 
permanence  equal  to  that  of  the  crude  or  unpurified  oil. 


-NEW  PROCESS  FOR  THR  MAOTTFACTCTKBr  OF  BBEAXK 

Hk.  Bnx.  cSreeted  t&e  attendon  of  t&e  meetme  to  smrne  nmpks  of  bcead 
wMcK  were  on  the  table,  made  by  the  process  of  J&sars.  Monan,  Martin,  and 
Joumet,  of  Paris,  alluded  to  in  the  last  number  of  the  Phcamacsutkal  JoumaL 
The  experiments  had  been  made  at  the  St.  Marjlebone  Wockhovset  ti«Q  poitioiia 
of  the  same  flour  haying  been  used,  and  the  one  made  into  bread  in  the  namal 
way,  and  the  other  by  the  new  process.  The  statement  was  substantiated  in  oa» 
respect,  namely,  that  the  quantity  of  bread  produced  waa  about  50  per  osnt. 
more  by  the  new  than  by  the  old  process.  No  satis&ctory  metiiod  had  beeiL 
adopted,  however,  for  testing  the  quality  of  the  two  products,  and  he  sui^iectfid 
that  the  difference  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  bread  retaining  modi  moisa  waiter 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  diemical  examination,  of  which  a  Tegast 
had  been  laid  before  the  Board  of  Guardians,  had  been  inade  with  samples 
two  or  three  weeks  old.  When  fresh,  the  bread  made  by  the.  new  proeeas  was 
much  more  moist  and  spongy  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Bastigk  said  he  had  witnessed  l^e  process  of  bread-making  at  the  St. 
Marylebone  workhouse,  to  which  Mr.  Bell  had  referred,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  experiment  had  been  conducted 
The  experimenters  undertook,  by  theur  psocess,  to  produce  an  inoEeaae  of 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  q^uantity  of  the  bread,  and  not  to  siake  any  additieOx  be* 
yond  the  usual  ingredients,  excepting  what  could  be  contained  in  a  quart,  bc^e ; 
but  those  who  watched  their  proceemngs  observed,  that  daring  the  preparaticm, 
of  the  dough  considerable  quantities  of  a  semigelatinoua  sn&tanee  were  £ra& 
time  to  time  added,  besides  the  sprinklings  from  a  quart  bottle,  the  cosfcutts  of 
which  they  were  very  anxious  to  conceal. 

Mr.  PoBSETT  thought  it  very  ^obable  that  some  deliqueKent  salt  was  uied, 
so  as  to  cause  an  increased  quantity  of  water  to  be  retained  by  the  bread 

Dr.  Cattell  had  made  a  great  many  experiments  relating  to  the  majiafae- 
ture  of  bread,  and  he  had  found  that  a  deeoictLon  of  Irish  moss^  or  of  bran,  when 
added  to  the  flour,  would  give  it  the  property  of  takmg  up  and  retainiasg  a 
large  quantity  of  water  in  addition  to  that  which  bread  usually  contained 

Dr.  NoBMAUBT  regretted  that  an  engagement  had  prevented  him  from 
witnessing  the  process  under  discussion,  but  from  a  report  left  with  him,. it 
appeared  that  the  bread  to  which  it  referred  was  not  examined  until  twelve  days 
after  it  had  been  made.  This  was  evidently  a  very  unfair  method  of  proeeedio^, 
as  no  idea,  could  be  thus  formed  of  the  amount  of  water  osieinally  contained  in 
it;  He  moreover  observed,  that  the  rq>ort  stated  that  sulfate  of  coj^gesr  and 
other  deleterious  substances  were  not  contained  in  the  bread,  but  no  allusion 
was  made  to  alum,  which  substance  he  believed  was  univeraaUy  added 
to  bread.  He  deprecated  the  use  of  chemicals  in  articlea  of  £)od  genca»Uy, 
but  he  had  not  now  so  stroi^  an  objection  as  he  formerly  had  to  the 
moderate  use  of  alum  in  the  manu&cture  of  bread.  He  reeoHected  that 
some  time  ago  a  method  was  suggested  in  France  for  inareasiii^  the  quantity 
of  bread  produced  frcmi  a  given  quandty  of  flour,  which  consisted  m.  the  ad^tioa 
of  dried  beet-root,  which  had  the  property  of  causing  the  absovption  of  an 
enormous  quantity  of  water.  He  thought  that  in  the  psocesa  now  ujider  notice^ 
some  such  substance  was  most  likely  added 

The  Chairman  having  mentioned  that,  all  the  papers,  had  not  been  read,,  and 
the  time  for  terminating  the  -meeting  having  aorived,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
meetiag  might  be  held  on  the  third  of  M&y,  for  the  purpose  of  conduding  the 
business.  To  this  the  meetms  assented,^  and  it  was  understood  that  the  Librazy 
and  Museum  Committee  woiud  make  the  needful  arrangements  for  the  extra 
meeting  at  the  time  proposed. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  COimCIL. 

5lh  of  April,  1854. 

Resolved,  That  a  Conversazione  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
17th  of  May  next,  at  Eight  o'clock. 

Resohed,  That  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Sodety  be 
held  at  No.  17,  Bloomabury  Square,  qn  the  18th  day  of  May  next,  at  Twelve 
o'cdock  at  noon,  precisely, 

Resolved,  That  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  at  No.  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  on  the  18th  day  of  Ma^r  next,  at  the  adjournment 
of  the  General  Annual  Meeting,  to  con&rm  the  following  alteration  made  in  the 
Bye-laws  of  the  Society,  section  L,  clause  7,  namely :  the  erasuare  of  the  word 
"  July,"  and  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  December,**  in  ita  place. 

Resolved,  That  all  Members  having  passed  the  Major  Examinatiott,  and  having 
paid  the  fees  as  Li&  Members,  shall  be  entided  to  have  their  Diplomas  stamped 
with  the  Ghreat  Seal  of  the  Soeiety. 

LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  COMMITTEE. 

ISih  of  April,  1854. 

Resohtedj  That  a  Pharmaceutical  Meeting .  be  faeid  om  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of 
May,  £oQr  the  purpose  of  reading  the  papers  left  at:  tiie  last  Meeting,  and  others 
sabseqneBtly  received. 

PROVINCIAL  TKAJfSACTIOKS. 


NORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Thb  last  scientific  meeting  of  the  North.  British  Branch  of  the  above  Society  for 
the  present  session  was  held  on  Monday  eveniag*  17th  current,  at  nine  o'clock, 
in  the  rooms,  72,  Princes  Street,  J.  F.  Macfablan,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  There  was 
a  numerous  attendance  of  Members  and  Associates. 

The  Cbairhan  announced  the  result  of  the  competition  fhr  the  Register  Fund 
Prize,  and  stated  that  the  essay  having  the  motto  Omega  was  the  one  unanimously 
selected  as  the  best.  The  envelope  bearing  the  above  motto  on  being  opened  revealed, 
the  name  of  David  S.  Kemp,  who  was  thereupon  requested  to  read  his  essay  to  the 
meeting.  The  subject  was  "  The  General  Properties  and  Characters  of  the  Vege- 
table Alkalies."  When  read,  the  Chairman  complimented  Mr.  Kemp  in  very  h^t 
terms,  and  proceeded  to  bestow  the  prize,  which  consisted  of  a  handsome  medal  ai. 
polished  silver,  encirded  by  a  wreath  of  Scotch  thistles  in  frosted  work  of  the.  same. 
metal ;  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides  was  engraved  the  Pharmaceutical  arms,  and 
on  the  reverse  an  inscription,  with  the  name  of  the  successful  essayist.  Mr.  Eemp 
received  the  prize  amidst  the  loud  acdamation  of  the  meeting. 

A  new  and  mathematically  correct  scale  balance  of  PooUey's  patent  was  then 
shown  by  Mr.  Mackay,  the  peculiarity  of  which  was,  that  in  whatever  position  on 
the  scale  or  plate  the  load  was  phioed,  its  weight  waa  inrlicated  with  perfect  and 
uniform  accuracy. 

Mr.  G.  Blakbhakd  then  introduced  TSixefs  Revolving  TSL,  hy  which  base  coin 
is  instantly  detected  without  the  trouble  of  weighing,  and  the  moneys  received  tern 
the  last  ^re  customers  always  retained  in  view,  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form,  sad 
is  thus  as  satisfiictory  in  elucidating  error  as  it  is  eflbctive  in  detecting  fraud. 

In  bringing  tire  session  to  a  dose,  the  Chairman  gave  a  concluding  address^  in 
which  he  shortly  stated  what  had  been  done  by  the  Society  during  the  paat  year, 
and  referred  more  espedaUy  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  ps^era  to  the 
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scientific  meetings.    He  also  glanced  at  the  number  which  had  been  admitted  as 
Members,  and  congratulated  the  Society  upon  its  prosperous  position. 
The  meeting  then  a4Joumed. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  British  Branch  of  the  Society  was  held  in  72, 
Princes  Street,  on  Wednesday  the  19th,  at  noon.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
Members  belonging  to  the  town,  and  seyeral  from  the  country  were  present — J.  Fm, 
MACFABLA9,  Esq.,  occupied  the  Chair. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Council  in  bringing  before  the  Meeting  the  following  Report,  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  their  regret  that  so  much  annoyance  has  been  created  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  or  two  Members  of  the  Society  in  London,  whose  systematic  hostility 
has  been  the  means  of  interfering  to  some  extent  with  the  harmonious  operation  of 
the  Association.  Actions  at  law  haying  been  commenced,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  enemies  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  be  successful  in  their 
endearours  to  cause  confusion,  delay,  and  discomfort  among  those  whose  sole  object 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  adrancement  of  the  tnie  interests  of  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists  in  Great  Britain. 

During  the  by-gone  session,  there  haye  been  three  scientific  meetings  held  in 
Edinburgh,  and  while  the  Council  cannot  but  regret  that  these  haye  not  been  more 
numerous,  they  look  forward  with  some  degree  of  certainty  from  the  promises  of 
Members  and  friends,  to  their  greater  frequency  during  the  next  session  of  1854 — 55. 
The  Examinations  haye  been  four  in  number,  and  though  the  Council  was  quite 
prepared  under  existing  circumstances,  to  find  comparatiyely  few  candidates  for 
admission,  yet  the  Examiners  haye  been  highly  pleased  with  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  those  who  haye  been  examined  and  admitted  into  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 
The  numbers  admitted  by  the  Board  during  1853,  are,  Major  Examination,  20 ; 
Minor  Examination,  9  ;  and  Apprentices  2;  in  all  31. 

In  accordance  with  a  preyious  arrangement,  the  Library  of  the  North  British 
Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  been  kept  open  eyery  Thursday  eyening 
throughout  the  session,  for  lending  out  and  reoeiying  back  books.  The  Council  feel 
that  fdthough  the  number  of  yolumes  is  as  yet  limited,  full  adyantage  has  not  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  giyen  to  Members,  Associates,  and  Apprentices,  of  reading 
the  works  now  upon  the  shelyes  of  the  Library.  The  number  of  works  amount  to 
forty,  and  comprehend  fifty  yolumes;  books  lent  out  and  returned  during  the  session, 
are  folly  100.  The  Council  consider  this  trifling  demand  to  be  midnly  owing  to  the 
existing  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  afiairs  of  the  Library  are  managed,  some 
of  which  haye  been  considered  too  stringent.  These  will  be  re-considered  and  altered. 
The  Society,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  aboye  statement,  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  giye 
out  books  to  parties  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  Edinburgh,  but  the  Council  feel 
anxious  as  soon  as  the  stock  of  publications  will  warrant  such  a  proceeding,  to  extend 
to  those  in  the  country  the  same  adyantages  as  are  at  present  deriyed  from  this 
department  by  all  connected  with  the  Society  in  Edinburgh.  The  Council  feel  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  especially  due  to  those  gentlemen  who  haye  so  kindly 
undertaken  the  duties  of  superintending  the  working  of  this  part  of  the  Society. 

A  few  interesting  and  yaluable  additions  haye  beien  made  to  the'Museum  during 
the  last  year,  and  when  the  funds  of  the  Branch  .will  permit,  steps  will  be  taken  to 
add  more  attractiye  show  cases,  in  order  that  such  specimens  as  the  Howard  Col- 
lection of  Barks  may  be  seen  to  great  adyantage. 

The  Council  think  it  right  to  notice  that  much  good  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  meetings  which  haye  systematically  taken  place  during  the  winter  months 
among  the  Associates  and  others  for  mutual  improyement,  and  they  anticipate  ulti- 
mately considerable  adyantage  both  to  the  Society  generally,  and  the  young  men 
indiyidually,  from  such  a  course  of  training  as  that  which  has  been  commenced,  and 
so  successfully  carried  on  this  session,  and  recommend  that  eyery  facility  consistent 
with  the  other  arrangements  of  the  Society  be  giyen  for  furthering  the  objects  of  the 
Pfuarmaceutical  Improvement  Association, 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  1st  January  to 
3l8t  December,  1863  :— 
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North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  account  with  the 
Secretary, 


Dr. 

No.  of  Voucher.  £    8. 

1, 13,  ft  14  Various  Taxes 2  8 

2.  ft  11.  Bent  of  Rooms  21  6 

3.  Gas  Fittings 3  14 

4,  9,  ft  15.  Advertising  Meetings,  ftc. ...  2  3 

6,  ft  18.  Printer's  Account 6  1 

0,  8,  ft  10.  Show  Jars,  ftc,  for  Museum  3  1 

7,  ft  16.  Gas  Account  0  2 

12.  Various  Books  for  Library ...  10    4 


Cr 


17.  Forms  for  Meeting    4  11 

19.  GasPitter 0   1 

Income  Tax 0    7 

Porterage,  connected  with 
Meeting,  Delivery  of  Bills, 

&C.&C 1    1 

Coals 0    6 

Vilrious  Postages  3  13 

Paper,  Envelopes,  ftc 0  15 

Cleaning  Booms  for  1858 0  12 

Dr.  Chnstison's  Dispensatory  0  15 


£61    4    2 


£    8.  d. 

Junel.*  Cash  from  London  60    0    0 

Dec.  31.   Balance  due  to  Secretary  11   4   2 


£61    4    2 


1853.— Deo.  31.  Balance  due  to  Secretary  11    4   2 

We,  the  undersigned,  haye  examined  the  above  accounts,  with  vouchers  attached, 
and  find  it  correctly  stated,  and  that  the  balance  due  to  the  Secretary  is  the  sum  of 
eleven  pounds  four  shillings  and  twopence. 

H.  C.  Baildon, 

WiLLM.  AlTKEN, 

Edivhurghj  l^th  April,  1854.  Wm.  Flockhart. 

An  Annual  Prize  has  this  year  been  instituted  from  the  funds  of  a  register  kept 
by  the  Secretary  for  vacant  situations  among  Chemists.  This  is  open  to  competition 
to  all  Associates  and  Apprentices  residing  in  Scotland,  and  has  on  the  present 
occasion  been  very  fairly  contested.  The  Council  hope  that  the  presentation  of  the 
Silver  Medal  may  act  as  a  stimulus  for  the  future  to  many  connected  with  the 
Society,  and  induce  a  greater  amount  of  zeal  and  industry  in  the  study  of  Chemistry, 
Botany,  and  Materia  Medica. 

The  Council,  in  concluding  the  foregoing  Beport,  trust  that  the  Council  in  London 
will  aid  the  North  British  Branch  of  the  Society  as  far  as  they  can  by  a  liberal 
grant  for  the  current  year,  in  order  that  the  extent  and  usefulness  of  the  Library 
and  Museum  may  be  increased.  The  Council  also  feel  desirous  that  something 
should  be  done  next  session  in  reference  to  additional  opportunities  for  Pharma- 
ceutical studies,  and  in  event  of  being  placed  in  a  more  favourable  position  with  the 
means,  they  hope  to  be  able  to  do  some  good  towards  increasing  education  among 
the  juniors  of  the  Society  residing  in  Edinburgh  and  neighbourhood. 

Edinburgh,  \4tih  April,  1854. 

Mr.  BoBERTsoN  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Beport,  remarking  upon  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Branch  Society. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson,  Musselburgh,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  H.  C.  Baildon,  Esq.,  be  elected  President,  and 
James  Gardner,  Esq.,  Vice-President  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Brbhner  seconded  this,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Murdoch,  of  Falkirk,  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  Councillors  for 
the  ensuing  year: — Messrs.  Macfarlan ;  Williamson,  of  Aberdeen;  Greig  and 
Templeton,  of  Glasgow ;  Finlt^son,  of  Leith ;  Shaw,  Ainslie,  Flockhart,  Aitken, 
Young,  Bremner,  G.  Blansha^d,  Mackay,  President  and  Vice-President  of  ^e 
Branch  Society.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Murdoch,  Glasgow,  and 
unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Axtken  proposed  that  the  following  parties  be  recommended  to  the  Council 
as  Examiners  for  lg54-55  :— Messrs.  Baildon,  Gardner  ;  Williamson,  of  Aberdeen  ; 
Templeton,  of  Glasgow  ;  Flockhart,  Shaw,  Macfarlan,  Mackay,  and  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Society  ex  officio.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ainslib, 
and  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  G*  BLA1I0HA.RD  propoted  that  Mr.  Macfgrian  shonld  be  letained  to  London  as 
a  Member  of  Ck>aiicil  iiom  Edinburgh,  which  was  also  unanimoaslj  carried. 

Mr.  Flockhabt  proposed,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Baildon  seconded,  that  Messrs.  Ainalie, 
Shaw,  Young,  and  Wm.  Baildon, -should  act  as  Cnrators  of  the  Library  and  MaaeunL 
for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Macvablak  [recommended  that  Mr.  Mackay  be  requested  to  oontinne  as 
Secretary,  and  that  a  yote  of  thanks  shonld  he  tendered  by  the  Sodety  to  him  for 
his  Uiboars,  which  Mr.  Baildon  seconded,  and  to  which  the  meeting  cordially  agreed. 

Mr.  Mackat  acknowledged  the  rote  and  the  uniform  kindness  which  had  been 
shown  to  him  by  the  Members. 

Mr.  AiTKBN,  before  the  meeting  dispersed,  lequested  permission  to  more  a  TOte  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Macfarlan  upon  his  retirement  firom  office,  and  trusted  that  he  would 
long  be  spared  to  benefit  the  Society  with  his  presence  and  support. — ^Unanimonsly 
agreed  to. 

This  closed  the  proceedings,  and  the  Members  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Waterloo 
Booms  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 

THE  ANNUAL  DINNER.     ^ 

Upwards  of  forty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner,  presided  over  by  H.  C.  Baildon^ 
Esq.,  the  newly-elected  President,  the  duties  of  cnnipier  having  been  discharged  by- 
James  Grardner,  Esq.,  Vice-President.  The  Chairman  was  supported  on  the  right 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Macfarlan,  Ex-President;  Mr.  Smith,  of  St.  Andrew's;  Mr.  Mackay, 
the  Secretary,  &c.;  and  on  the  left  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  London;  Mr.  Murdoch,  of 
Glasgow;  Mr.  Elockhart;  Mr.  Baggott,  of  London,  &c.  There  were  also  present 
Messrs.  Shaw,  Baimes,  Young,  Hart  of  Glasgow,  Brown  of  Dunfennline,  G.Blanshard, 
Robertson,  Bremner,  Aitken,  Ainslie,  &c. 

The  cloth  having  been  removed,  the  Chairman  read  apologies  for  absence  from 
Professors  Christison,  George  Wilson,  and  Douglas  Maclagan,  honorary  Members 
of  the  Society;  after  which 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  given  and  responded  to  with  great  enthumasm. 

The  Chaibman,  in  proposing  the  <*  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain," 
said  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  more  than  express  a  hope  that  it  might 
continue  to  prosper  as  it  had  hitherto  done.  That  it  had  already  raised  the  statua 
of  their  profession  considerably  there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  much  stiU  required  to 
be  accomplished.  It  appeared  to  him  that  their  efforts  should  be  principally 
directed  to  the  successful  training  of  those  who  would  in  a  few  years  become  their 
successors,  and  that  could  only  be  done  by  affording  them  the  time  and  means 
of  acquiring  a  scientific  knowledge.  The  session  which  had  just  closed  afforded 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  were  many  amongst  their  Associates  and  Apprentices 
perfectly  able  and  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  every  fiidlity  that  could  be  given 
them.  The  growing  importance  of  the  Society  was  sufficiently  obvious,  frota 
the  fact  that  they  now  had  the  names  of  nearly  4000  persons  on  their  roll  of  Mem- 
bers  and  Associates  —  a  very  large  number  considering  the  short  time  it  had 
been  in  existence.  He  had  no  doubt  it  would  go  on  gradually  extending  itself  until 
they  would  in  a  few  years  probably  be  in  a  position  to  go  to  Parliament  and  obtain 
a  much  more  effectual  bill  than  that  which  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  was  able  to  proonre  on  a 
recent  occasion.  They  had  also  reason,  he  thought,  to  congratulate  tiiemselves  upon 
the  success  which  had  attended  the  Sodety  in  another  way.  It  had  been  t^e  means 
of  bringing  them  together  not  only  at  their  Annual  and  Scientific  Meetings,  but 
around  the  social  boiord,  and  of  breaking  down  that  coldness  and  restraint  which 
had  hitherto  existed.  The  more  they  saw  of  eadi  other  in  this  convivial  and  social 
manner  the  better ;  and  he  thought  both  these  objects  of  the  Society  had  been 
accomplished— as  far  as  they  could  be  considering  the  short  time  it  had  been  in 
existence.  They  coidd  not  wiUi  any  propriety  drink  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
Society  without  remembering  that  they  owed  it  almost  entirely  to  ihe  efforts  of 
one  individual,  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  of  London.  TheXyhairman  then  asked  them  to 
dedicate  a  bumper  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Q^eat  wm^ip, 
(The  toast  was  then  responded  to  with  great  enthusiasm.) 

Mr.  Maofaslak  then  gave  ''The  University  of  Bdinbnigh,"  which  was dmnlc 
with  great  cordiality. 

The  following  toasts  were  then  given  in  sncoesfiion: — **  TbB  College  of  Physicians- 
and  College  of  Surgeons,"  by  Mr.  Robertson ;   "  The  President  and  Conneil  of 
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London,"  by  tbe  Croupier,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Maofarlan,  tbe  only  Member  of 
the  Council  present ;  "  The  Hoaorary  Members  of  the  North  British  Branch  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,"  by  Mr.  Mackay;  "Jacob  BeU,  Esq.,  London,"  by  Mr. 
Ainslie;  *' Pharmaceutical  Education,'*  by  Mr.  Shaw;  **  Board  of  Examiners  and 
Council  in  Edinburgh,"  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  St.  Andrew's;  "The Chairman,"  by  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Dunfermline,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Chairman;  "The  late  President, 
Mr.  Macfarlan,"  by  Mr.  Hart,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Macfkrlan;  "  Town  and  Trade 
of  Edinburgh,  coupled  with* Mr.  Macfarlan"  by  Mr.  Bremner;  "Glasgow  and  its 
Commerce,"  by  Mr.  G.  Blanshard;  "  Members  from  a  distance,"  by  Mr.  Aitkin,  and 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hart,  of  Grlasgow;  "The  Strangers,"  by  Mr.  Macfarlan; 
"The  Croupier,"  by  Mr.  Baimes;  "The  Secretary,"  by  the  Chairman;  "The 
Betiring  Memba»  of  Council,**  by  Mr.  Elockhart,  Sec, 

Several  excellent  songs  were  sung  by  Mr.  T.  Hunter,  Mr.  Erancalanza,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Ainslie,  and  other  members  of  the  company. 

ORIGINAI.    AND   BXTRACTSD    ARTIOIiBS. 


THE  CODEX  C1837)  AND  FEENCH  PHARMACY. 

BT  MR.  JOSEPH  INCE, 

Associate  of  King's  College,  London. 
The  Codex  is  the  authorized  standard  of  Pharmacy  in  France,  Imving  the 
misfortune  to  be  given  in  French,  an  error  which  has  led  to  some  of  its  long  and 
tedious  details,  wnich  are  at  best  a  poor  exchange  for  the  short  but  accurate 
descriptions  of  a  Latin  work. 

It  IS  conveniently  divided  into  sixty-three  chapters,  each  one  preceded  by  a. 
brief  history  of  the  contents  and  general  remarks.     This  admirable  plan  cannot 
be  followed  here — ^time  and  space  forbid.    Nor  would  there  be  much  advantage 
in  such  a  Hteral  survey,  as  a  real  knowledge  of  the  PharmacopSe  Frangaise  can 
only  be  gained  by  actual  and  repeated  reference.     The  best  practical  insight 
will  be  ensured   by  an  outline  of  those  distinctive  preparations,  which  are 
recommended  either  by  intrinsic  excellence  or  daily  use.     Let  us- enter  without 
furthen  preface  on  a  few  peculiar  formulae  which  meet  us  on  the  threBhold. 
Eau  de  Babies. — Eau  Sulfhus]^ 
Sodii  Sulphuret. 
Sodae  Subcarb.  (Cristals). 
Sodii  Chlorid.,  aa  gr.  iiss. 
Aquse  Destillatae,  f  xx.         Dissolve  and  filter. 

This  is  intended  for  medical  purposes  only.  When.used.£bE  baths  or  external 
application,  it  is  then  called 

Solution  foub  Bain  be  BabIxses  Abtiucibl. 
Sodii  Sulphuret. 
Sodae  Subcarb.  Crista!. 
Sodii  Chlorid.,  aa  Jij. 
Aqu»  Purae^  f  x.  Mix  and  fflter. 

The.  one  should  never  be  substituted  for  the  other,  still  less  should  either  be 
made  with  Sulphuret  of  Potassium  (Foie  de  Sou/re)  instead  of  Sulphuret  ol 
Sodium.  Wbilst  imbibing  Pharmacy  from  foreign  springs,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
know  that  French  Potash  water  (Eau  AlcaUne  Gazeuse)  contains  as  usual  four 
grains,  and.  Soda  water  {Eau.de  Sonde  carbonatee)  one  gprain  of  the  bicaxbonate 
to  an  ounce. 

Eau  SB  Babel. — ^Acidum  SuLPHUBicnif  Alcqqusaxizm. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  one  part 
Alcohol,  three  parts.         Mix  by  degreeff.. 

The  Codex  has  a  strong  paxtiality  to  this  speoies  of  solution,  afi  for  instance': 

Eau  Ba^ALB. — Ajows  NcrBo-MinuATiaux; 
(Aqua  Begia.) 
Acid.  Nitric,  one  part. 
Aeid.  Hydrochloric,  three  part&    Mul 
2l2 
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ACIDE  NlTRIQUE  AlCOOUSE. — ^ESPHIT  DE  NiTBE  DULCIf  li. 

(Spirit.  Etheris  Nitric.) 
Nitric  Acid,  one  part. 
Alcohol,  three  parts.      Mix. 

Such  a  mixture  brings  with  it  its  own  condemnation,  being  not  only  acid,  but 
necessarily  apt  to  decompose. 

Two  preparations  should  be  noticed  for  their  constant  employment,  the  second 
differing  a  little  from  our  own. 

LiMAILLE  DE  FeB  PoRPHTRISEB. 

Iron  filings,  beaten  in  an  iron  mortar,  until  quite  bright ;  reject  the  powder,  as  it 
contains  some  oxide  of  iron,  and  reduce  the  bright  filings  to  fine  powder. 

Ars]£nite  de  Fotasse. — Liqueur  Ars^nicale  de  Fowler. 
(Liquor  Fotassse  Arsenitis.) 
Arsenious  Acid. 

Subcarbonate  of  Potash,  aa  fire  parts. 
Distilled  Water,  500  parts. 
Sp.  Melissa  Comp,,  16  parts. 

Three  varieties  of  Potash  are  mentioned  in  the  Codex,  all  of  them  in  extensive 
use.  (a)  Caustic  Potash  made  by  precipitation  with  Lime  from  Carbonate  of 
Potash.  The  Carbonate  of  Lime  thus  formed  being  separated  by  filtration ;  the 
liquid  Caustic  Potash  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  fused,  consntuting  the  real 
Pierre  h  cauteres,  called  pharmaceutically  Fotasse  Caustique  a  la  Chaux,  not  to 
be  translated  Potassa  cum  Calce.  (6)  Pure  Potash.  Potasse  ct  ValcooL  This  is 
the  former  dissolved  in  three  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  The  clear  solution  is 
to  be  rapidly  evaporated  and  fused,  care  being  taken  to  remove  the  black  car- 
bonaceous mass  which  forms  on  the  surface  towards  the  end  of  the  operation. 

(c)  Poudre  de  Vienne^  made  by  simply  mixing  fifty  parts  of  Caustic  Potash  with 
sixty  of  Quicklime.  This  powder,  before  using,  should  be  moistened  with  a  little 
alcohol,  and  is  a  very  powerful  escharotic. 

Sulphuret  of  Potassium  is  directed  to  be  made  by  fiising  at  a  gentle  heat — 
(a  une  douce  chaleur)  one  part  of  Sulphur  and  two  parts  Carbonate  of  Potash. 
A  method  quite  impossible — a  constant  red  heat  is  requisite  to  effect  the  change. 
A  saturated  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  Sulphur  in  three  parts 
Liquor  Potassae,  containing  when  finished  nearly  half  its  weight  of  Liver  of 
Sulphur.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  proofe  of  ingenuity  scattered  on  every 
side.  Thus  the  Perchloride  of  Gold  made  by  the  simple  agency  of  Aqua  Kegia  is 
in  itself  a  very  deliquescent  salt,  but  by  the  addition  of  a  small  Quantity  of 
common  salt,  m  the  proportion  of  16  :  85,  it  can  be  easily  preservea.  No  less 
ingenious  is  the  method  of  recovering  essential  oils  that  have  been  injured  by 
long  keeping,  which  are  merely  redistiBed  in  water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
plants  from  which  they  were  originally  produced ;  or  Appert's  well  known  plan 
of  preserving  add  jmces,  such  as  raspberry  or  orange;  following  which,  the 
careful  amateur  fills  up  his  bottle,  well  corks  it,  tightly  securing  it  with  string. 
With  great  mistrust  he  plunges  it  in  warm  water,  there  leaves  it  tmtil  the  water 
boils  for  about  one  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the  bottle  is  then  rescued,  the  cork  well 
rosined,  and  the  contents  keep  till  opened.  Why  sal  prunella  balls  are  ftised 
with  yjy  part  of  common  sulphur  is  a  mystery  we  have  not  at  present  solved. 
No  doubt  a  proper  explanation  would  add  another  instance  of  iuffenious  skill. 

As  a  book  of  reference  for  strictly  chemical  products  the  Codex  is  unrivalled. 
The  details  of  manufacture  and  the  results  obtained  are  carefully  stated.  Thus, 
Quinine  is  mentioned,  and  its  various  salts  described,  such  as  the  Sulphate, 
Chloride,  Acetate,  and  Nitrate,  as  well  as  the  Prussiate  of  Quinine  and  Iron.  The 
Sulphate,  Muriate,  and  Acetate  of  Morphia  receive  a  notice,  whUst  there  is  ^ven 
an  ingenious  method  of  converting  Strychnine  into  its  add  combinations. 
Mannite  is  made  by  dissolving  manna  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  solution  filtered, 
and  then  crystallized.  Cantharidine,  Piperine,  Salicine,  and  Urea,  are  all 
described.     Why  should  gentlemen  in  the  country  imagine  that  there  is  a 
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charmed  circle  drawn  round  Temple  Bar,  within  whose  ma^c  boundary  wisdom 
alone  resides  ?  Why  should  they  have  no  confidence  in  a  smgle  chemical  unless 
it  bears  the  London  mark,  when  by  the  aid  of  the  Codex  and  a  pocket 
dictionary  they  could  be  their  own  manufacturers,  and  feel  an  honest  pride  in 
their  self-made  specimens  ? 

Whilst  on  'this  subject  a  few  words  on  purification  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Mercury,  as  well  as  Phosphorus,  is  distilled  over  into  water,  then  strained 
through  chamois  leather.  Sulphuric  Acid  is  first  heated  in  a  sand-bath  with 
half  a  drachm  of  Sulphur  to  the  pound,  to  free  it  from  Hyponitrous  add,  and 
then  distilled,  with  the  usual  precaution  of  adding  a  small  coil  of  platina  wire 
(trots  ou  quatre  spirales  en  fit  de  platine).  Two- thirds  are  drawn  over,  and  the 
first  three  ounces  rejected.  The  distillation  is  not  to  be  carried  beyond  this 
point  on  account  of  the  frequent  bumjjing  (des  Soubresauts)  occasioned  by  the 
accumulation  of  Sulphate  of  Lead.  Nitric  acid  (acide  azotique)  is  redistilled 
with  Nitrate  of  Baryta  to  rid  it  of  all  traces  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  Nitrate  of 
Silver  is  first  added  as  a  test  for  chlorine.  Fearful  of  awakening  the  ire  of 
Professor  Redwood,  we  quote  the  following  extract : — "  Oxide  of  Zinc  should  be 
entirely  soluble  without  effervescence  in  Hydrochloric  acid.  This  solution  should 
give  a  precipitate  with  Ammonia  quite  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  same."*  How 
mfinitely  superior  is  the  quiet  French  of  this  lame  English :  **  L^oxide  de  zinc 
doit  etre  enti^rement  soluble  sans  effervescence  dans  I'acide  hydrochlorique. 
Cette  dissolution  doit  donner  -avec  Tammoniaque  un  pr^cipit^  compl^tement 
soluble  dans  un  exces  d'ammoniaque."  French  Pharmacy,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  translated  at  a  glance.  Should  any  unbeliever  read  these  lines, 
one  trial  of  page  32  (Oxide  of  Antimony)  perhaps  will  remove  the  doubt. 

Chemistry,  applied  or  abstract,  is  most  dangerous  ground,  for  it  leads  to 
endless  lucubrations.  Let  us  hasten  from  it  to  the  most  important,  because 
most  useful,  subject  presented  in  the  Codex. 

Strups. — Le8  Sntops. 

Of  plain  syrup  there  are  two  varieties ;  the  first  called  Sirop  Simple,  or  Sirop 
de  Sucre,  Syrupus  Simplex.  The  whites  of  two  eggs  are  beaten  up  with  three 
pints  of  water,  of  whicn  one  pint  is  kept  in  reserve.  Twelve  pounds  of  sugar 
are  dissolved  in  the  remaining  two  pints,  with  the  addition  of  one  pint  of 
common  water.  Solution  being  effected  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  whole  is  allowed 
to  boil,  the  one  pint  of  albuminous  water  being  gradually  thrown  in,  while  the 
scum  that  rises  to  the  surface  is  constantly  removed.  Afterwards  it  is  filtered 
through  a  strainer.  The  second  is  the  Sirop  Simple  Blanc,  Syrupus  Simplex 
AU)ii8^  the  general  basis  of  the  rest. 

Sacchari  Albissimi,  2lb. 
Aquse  Purae,  lib. 

Dissolve  without  the  aid  of  heat  (afroid),  mix  it  with  two  ounces  of  prepared 
animal  charcoal,  and  after  twelve  hours  filter  it  through  paper.  With  regard 
to  Syrups,  especially  those  made  with  vegetable  extracts,  the  advantage  of 
filtration  cannot  be  overrated.  It  recommends  them  by  their  clear  and  bright 
appearance,  whilst  with  this  precaution  they  keep  twice  the  usual  time. 

A  full  description  of  these  medicinal  syrups  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
the  English  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

SfBUPUS  AcACIiB. — SiROP  DE  GOMME. 

Gum.  Acacise. 
Aquse  Frigid.,  aa  |j. 
Syrup.  Simpl.,  Jviij. 

Wash  the  Gum  Arabic  in  cold  water,  and  dissolve  it  without  heat ;  strain,  and  add 
the  solution  to  the  syrup ;  let  it  afierwaxds  jttst  boil 

It  contains  seventy-two  grains  to  one  ounce. 
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Sybupds  Acid.  Tabt. — Sirop  i>*Acir£  Tabtbique. 
Tartaric  Acid,  one  part. 
Distilled  water,  two  parts  ;  dissolve  and  add 
Syrup.  Simpl.  bullient.,  50  parts. 

Stbupus  Flob.  Aubantii.— Sibop  de  Flbubs  d'Oramgeb 
(or  Sirop  de  Naphe). 
Afluie  Flor.  Aurantii,  one  part. 
Si^hari  Albi,  two  parts. 
I>i88olye  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  filter. 

Stbupus  .Belx^ldonnje. — Sibop  de  Belladone. 

Extract.  Belladonns,  gr.  xxxij. 

Aquae,  ^ss. ;  dissolve  and  add 

Syrupi  Bullientis,  f  xvj. 

That  is,  two  grains  of  extract  to  one  ounce. 

Many  Synq»  are  made  in  the  same  manner,. as  for  instance : — 

fivRUPus  Ipecacuanha. — Sirop  d'Ipeqaouarha. 
JJcoholic  Extract  of  Ipecacuanha,  four  grains  to  one  onnoe. 

Stbupus  Lactucs. — Sibop  be  Thbidaoe. 
*  Ext.  Lactuc8e,  eight  grains  to  one  ounce. 

The  next.isu  much  better  preparation  than  our  own,  for  it  seldom  changes. 

Stbupub  Cboci*-— Sibop  de  Sajtban. 
Saflfron,  5j. 
Malaga  Wine,  Jxvj. 
*Out  the  Saffron  in  small  pieces ;  let  it  infuse  for  two  days  in  the  wine ;  press  and 
filteri  iiiflttdTe.in  the  strained  liquor. 

White  sugar,  ^tsXy,^ 
Using  no  stronger  heat  than  a  water-bath. 

The  Malaga  offers  but  little  objection  to  the  process,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
foreign  wines,  like  the  language,  take  some  time  before  they  reach  the  head. 

Capillaibe. — Stbupus  Adiakthi. 

Capillaire,  Jvj. 

Aquse  Bullientis,  ^xlviij. 

Sacchari  Albi,  Jlxiv. 
Infuse  two-thirds  of  the  Capillaire  in  water,  and  make  it  into  a  syrup  with  the  sugar. 
'The  remaining  Capillaire  is  to  be  infused  for  two  hours  in  the  syxup,  kept  hot  by 
tmeans  of  a  water-bath,  and  then  filtered.    It  is  doubtful  if  Capillaire  be  ever  rightly 
made  this  side  the  Channel* 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  syrup  made  from  the  leaf: 

Stbupus  Digitalis.— Sibop  db  Dioitale. 
Fol.  Digitatis,  3itj.  gr.  xij. 
Aquae  Bullientis,  Jxyj. 
Sacchari  Albi,  Sxxxij. 
Infuse  for  six  hours,. strain  and  make  it  into  a  Syrup  with  a  gentle  heat.    One  ounce 
contains  four  grains  of  soluble  matter  of  digitalis. 

'fiyrupus  Opii  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  in  constant  use. 

Extract.  Opii,  gr.  xvj. 
Aquae,  Jss. 

Syrupi  Bullientis,  Jxvj. 
Dissolve  the  extract  in  the  water,  and  when  filtered,  add  it  to  the  boiling  syrup. 
One  ounce  contains  one  grain. 

Syrup.  Opii,  |j. 

Sp.  Ammon.  Succinat.,  gtt.  ij. 

cofUBtitutes  the  Sirop  de  Karahe;  this  mysterious  word  is  fhe  Persian  term  for 
Amber.  Closely  allied  to  the  0][>inm  syrup  is  the  Syrupus  Fapaveris — Sircp  de 
Pavot  Blanc ;  Sirop  Diacode.   This  is  made  from  the  Alcoholic  Extract,  six  grains 
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to  one  ounce.  Being  an  extaremely  bad  preparation,  and  liable  to  change,  its 
formula  need  not  be  given  here.  That  this  is  not  a  private  notion  M.  Cazenave's 
remark  wiU  prove :  ^^Mais  il  a  rinconv^nient  de  s'alt^rer  facilement,  cequile 
fait  remplacer  quelquefois  par  le  sirop  d'opium."  It  need  not  be  stated  that 
Syrup  of  Poppy,  when  well  made,  wm  keep  at  least  two  years  in  an  unaltered 
state. 

There  are  many  syrups  of  a  far  more  actiye  nature  than  the  preceding,  to 
lAaoh  the  term  chemical  may  not  be  improperly  applied.  One  will  serve  as  a 
type  for  the  whole : — 

SyRUPUS  QuiKiB  SULPHATIS. 

(Sirgp  de  Sulfate  de  Quinine,) 

Quins  Sulphatis,  gr.  xxxij. 

Syrupi  Albi,  Jxvj. 

Aquse  DestiUatse,  S^isa. 

Alcohol.  Sulphuric,  gtt.  viij. 
{Eau  de  Rahel), 
^%e  Quinine  is  dissolved  in  the  water  by  tbe  addition  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  and 
added  to  the  cold  syrup. 

The  Syrups  of  Acetate  and  Sulphate  of  Morphia  are  made  in  the  same  way,  with 
the  respective  addition  of  a  little  acetic  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  One  ounce  ,con- 
tains  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  Morphia.  The  Syrup  of  Ether,  Sirop  d* Ether, 
naade  by  shaking  up  one  ounce  of  Sulphuric  Etiier  with  sixteen  ounces  of 
simple  syrup,  is  ahnost  as  uncertain  a  preparation  as  the  syirup  of  Hydrocgranic 
acid,  which  should  be  banished  from  the  Codex.  The  Syrups  of  Absinth, 
Horehound,  and  Hyssop,  are  made  from  the  dried  tops  (Somndtes  skches)  of  the 

Elant:  those  of  Gentian,  Rhubi^b,  and  Marshmallow  (Guimauve},  are  made 
:am.  the  dried  root  {racines  shches^  while  many,  as  Asparagus  {Pointes 
d'Asperges),  Buckthorn  .{Nerprun),  Centifolia  Eose  and  Nettle  (Orftfi),  are 
jnade  from  the  depurated  juice. 

The  Compound  Syrups  possess  but  little  interest,  as  tfa^  never  could  be  made 
with  advantage  by  the  English  Chemist.  Syrupus  IpecacuanhoB  Comp.,  called 
often  Sirop  de  Desessart,  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  our  Dover's  powder ;  but 
is  composed  of  Ipecacuanha,  Senna,  Thyme,  and  Epsom  Salt— not  forgetting  the 
white  wine.  Syrupus  Sarzae  Comp.,  is  called  in  prescriptions  Sirop  de  Cuisinier, 
and  the  Compound  Syrup  of  Absinth  {Sirop  cTArmoise  compose);  the  one  most 
frequently  in  vogue  contains  sixteen  ingredients,  therefore  the  less  said  of  it  the 
better.  This  part  of  the  subject  must  be  concluded ;  but  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  to  leave  unnoticed  one  perhaps  better  known  by  .name  than  any  of  the 
rest— 

Sirop  d'Amandes. — Sirop  d*Orgeat. 

AmygdaL  dulc,  llh. 

—        Amar.,  five  ounces. 

Sacchari  Albi,  6lb. 

Aquse,  3lb  four  ounces. 

Aquffi  Mor.  Aurantii,  eight  ounces. 
Blanch  the  almonds,  and  b^t  them  into  a  fine  paste  in  .a  stone  mortar  withihnr 
ounces  of  water  and  one  pound  of  sugar.  Mix  this  paste  with  the  rest  of  the  water 
and  press.  Add  to  the  emulsion  thus  made,  the  remaining  sugar,  dissolving  it  by 
means  of  a  water-bath  at  a  very  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  the  sugar  is  melted,  add 
the  Orange-flower  water,  and  strain  the  syrup  through  some  thick  muslin. 

The  final  directions  are,  to  put  it  in  well  dried  bottles  audio  let  ihem  standoa 
their  heads  (renversees  sur  lew  goulot),  which  they  wiQ  be  ready  to  do  for  jpy^  as 
it  is  the  most  agreeable  syruj)  that  can  well  be  made. 

Mellites  are  syrups  made  with  honey;  their  preparation  neediiot  be  desovibed. 
Mellite  simple  (^Sirop  de  Miel)  is  Water,  one  part,  Honey  three  parts.  Oxymel 
oximel  simple  is  White  Yinegar,  one  part,  Hon^  two  parts.  Oxymel  Scillae 
oximel  scillitique,  is  Vinegar  of  Squills,  one  part.  Honey  two  parts.  Radical 
Vinegar  is  made  by  distillation  from  Acetate  of  Copper,  .purified  by  being  ^agaiu 
distilled;  while  Acetum  Destillatum  is  made  from  wine. 
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AcBTUx  Camphor^.— ViNAiORB  Camphre. 
Camphore,  f  j. 
Aceti  Fort.,  |xl. 

AcETUx  Opii. — Ytsaiqre  d'Opium,  or  Teinturb  Acetique  d'Opium. 
Opii,  S- 

Aceti  Fort.,  Jtj. 

Sp.  Bectif.,  5iv. 

AcETiTH  Bosf.— ViNAiGRB  BosAT,  13  RosaB  GalUcsB  Siccat.,  5j.;  Acet.  Fort.,  Jxij. 

A  few  ordinary  compounds  differ  iGrom  our  own.  Hofmann's  Ether  is  a  con- 
centrated mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Alcohol  and  Sulphuric  Ether.  An  etherial 
water,  Eau  Etheree,  is  likewise  made  by  shaking^up  one  part  Ether  with  about  ten 
parts  Water. 

Cebatux  Simplex. — Cerat  Simple. 
OL  AmygdaL,  Jxlj. 
Cerae  Alb«,  |iv. 

Unguentum  Htdbargtri  Nitratis. — ^FoMMADB  Citrine. 
Lard. 

Olive  Oil,  aa  Jviij. 
Mercury,  Jj. 
Nitric  Acid,  Jiss, 

The  Mercury  is  ordered  to  be  dissolved  in  the  acid  with  a  gentle  heat  (a 
precaution  j[uite  unnecessary),  and  to  be  then  added  to  the  mixed  lard  and  oil, 
half  cold  (a  moiiie  refroicUs),  which  we  need  not  say  would  result  in  a  total 
fulure.  Simple  oils,  such  as  Chamomile  and  Rose,  are  made  by  maceration  in 
four  times  the  quantity  of  Olive  Oil.  , 

Conserves  usually  consist  of  one  part  of  pulp  to  one  and  a  half  sugar.  French 
Electuaries  are  of  such  a  complicated  nature  that  they  may  be  left  in  peace. 
That  strange  assemblage  called  Theriaque,  boasts  of  more  than  seventy  in- 
gredients, including  roots,  seeds,  herbs,  unmentionables,  and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  dried  vipers.  This  deplorable  nonsense  is  beyond  ridicule,  suggesting 
nothing  more  strongly  than  those  celebrated  lines — 

"  Let  observatiou  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Pern.*' 

It  is  said  to  contain  one  grain  of  opium  in  seventy-two — let  us  hope  for 
the  best. 

The  Jellies — Gelees;  Pastes— Pate^;    Species — Especes,  possess  no  general 
interest  here.      They  are  well  described  in  Beasley's  admirable  Formulary. 
Besides  which,  there  is  always  a  trade  way  of  making  them,  which  excludes  aSL 
private  competition. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  strength  of  the  various  TdbleUes^hozenges. 
Tahlettes  de  Mercure  doux.  )        .  •         \.  n  i       ^ 
or  Pastilles  Vermi/uges,  \  «°"**™  '^^'  C"'""*''  ""^  S™>" 

Tahlettes  de  Bhubarbe "  Rhubarb,  one  grain. 

I'ahlettes  de  Per "  Porphyrized  Iron,  one  grain. 

Tahlettes  de  Manne "  Manna,  two  grains. 

]  Tahlettes  de  Magnesie "  Magnesia,  t&ee  grains. 

Tahlettes  d'lp^acuanha    ...  "  Ipecacuanha,  one  quarter  of  a  grain. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic  is  made  with  egual  parts  of  powdered  gum  and  cold 
water.  Mucilage  of  Tragacanth  ^j.  |viij.  Mucilage  of  Linseed  ^j*  Sxj- 
Camphor  mixture — Eau  Camphree,  contains  two  grains  of  Camphor  to  one  ounce. 
Etherial  Camphor  mixture — Eau  Etheree  Camphree^  nine  grains  of  Camphor,  and 
twenty-five  grains  of  Ether  to  one  ounce. 

Eau  de  Goudron. — Tar  Water. 
Picis  Liquid.,  ."^j- 
Aquse  Communis,  f  xxx. 
Shake  up  from  time  to  time  for  about  ten  days,  and  then  decant. 
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Un  Sparadrap  la  a  plaster  spread,  as  the  common  Wax  Plaster. 

ToiLE  DB  Mai.— Spasadbap  i>e  Cire. 
Cerae  Albae,  Jviij. 
Ol.  Araydal.,  Jiv. 
Terebinth,  Ji. 

How  English  sticking-plaster  is  made,  Sparadrap  de  Colle  de  Poissan  will 
repeal,  called  in  plain  French  Taffetas  d'Angleterre, 

What  could  the  native  Briton  do  without  his  tea  ?  Not  all  the  ices  of  the 
Ca/e  aux  Trots  Frhres  would  warm  his  heart,  but  he  would  still  sigh  for  hig 
island  beverage.  Well  then,  the  Codex,  in  the  kindest  manner,  offers  him  the 
best  substitute— a  Phtisan.    Here  are  the  most  popular  ones  : — 

Tisane  de  Cassb.— Eau  de  Cassb. 

Cassiae  FistulsB  (Casse  en  Gonsses),  ^ij. 
Aquae  frigidae,  Oj. 

Tisave  de  Chiendent.-— (TRTricuM  Repens.) 
Dog's  Grass,  Jj. 
Liquorice  Root,  Siiiss. 
Boil  the  Chiendent  in  a  pint-and-a-half  of  water  to  a  pint.    Add  the  liquorice; 
infuse  for  one  hour,  and  strain. 

Tisane  de  Fleurs  de  Tilleol. 
Dried  lime  Flowers,  3g. 
Aquae  Bullientis,  Oj. 
Infuse  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain.     Tisarte  de  Violettea  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

TiSANK  DE  GOMME. — ^EaU  DB  GomME. 

Gum  Acaciae,  ^ss. 

Aqum/rigidiBy  Oj.    Dissolve  and  strain. 

Tisane  d'Orqe.— Eau  d'Orgb. 

Pearl  Barley,  3vj. 

Liquorice  Root,  S^Ubb. 
Boil  the  pearl  barley  in  a  pint-and-a-half  of  water  to  a  pint.    Infuse  the  liquorice 
root  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Tisane  de  Tamarin. 

Tamarind  Pulp,^. 

Boiling  Water,  ^xxij. 
Infuse  for  an  hour  and  strain. 

These  formulae  differ  occasionally  by  a  few  grains  from  the  authorized 
quantities,  but  are  so  made  for  household  use  and  in  the  hospitals.  Oflen  one 
to  two  ounces  of  some  of  the  syrups  already  mentioned  are  added  to  improve 
the  taste.     Tisane  de  Violettes  is  in  as  much  request  as  barley  water. 

Uh  Apossime,  or  rather  Apozeme,  is  a  much  stronger  preparation  than  the 
Tisane.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  difference  between  Twming^s  tea  and  other 
people*s.  Les  Apozkmes  have  no  fixed  form  in  general,  but  are  the  result  of  a 
prescription.     One  may  be  given  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

Afozema  Pdrgans. — Potion  Pdrgative. 

Folior.  Sennae,  5  J. 

Sodae  Sulphat.  ^ij. 

Rad.  Rhel,  ^ss. 

Mannae,  ^viij. 

Aqua  Bullientis,  5xiv. 
Infuse  the  Rhubarb  and  Senna  in  the  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain. 
Dissolve  the  Soda  and  Manna  with  a  gentle  heat  in  the  infusion,  and  once  more  strain. 

Distilled  Waters,  for  which  the  Latin  term  is  Hydrolatunij  form  an  important 
item  in  the  Codex ;  yet  there  are  only  three  that  have  a  particular  interest  to 
ourselves. 

Eau  Distill]£b  de  Laurier  Cerise. 
(Aqua  Lauri  Cerasu) 
FoL  Lauri  Cerasi,  2  parts. 
Aqua?,  4  parts. 
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Cut  the  leaves  and  distil  over  one-half  of  the  water  by  means  of  a  very  gentle  heat. 
It  is  important  that  the  distillate  should  be  carefully  Altered,  in  order  to  separate  the 
essential  oil,  which  would  otherwise  remain  in  suspension  and  materially  increase 
the  strength. 

This  is  not  to  be  substituted  for  the  foUowing  preparation : — 

£jLU  DlBTILL^E  I>'A]fAin>K8  AHi^BSS. 

(Bitter  Almond  Water.) 
Almond  Cake  (  Tourteau  recent  (TAmandeg  Amh-es)  two  poonda. 
JUiake  the  Cake  into  a  very  thin  paste  with  water,  and  i>ut  it  into  a  retort. 
Let  it  macerate  twenty-fi)ur  hours.    The  retort  being  phiced  oyer  a  yapour-bath, 
distil  four  pounds — ^that  is,  the  product  must  exactly  double  the  weight  of  the 
almond-cake.    This  water  also  must  be  care^ly  filtered. 

£au  DisnLLiE  DE  Ttlleul. 
(Aqua  FloTum  Tiliae.) 
Lime  Plowers,  lib. 
Aquae,  q.8. 
Draw  oyer  four  pounds  of  water  by  means  of  a  yapour-bath.     Aqua  Florum 
Sambuci— £ai<  de  Svreau  is  made  in  the  same  way. 
An  old  French  adage  says, 

^*  II  n'y  a  que  ks  m^hants  am  sont  buyanrs  d*eaa 
C^t  bien  prouv^  par  le  d^lixge." 

Therefore,  one  word  for  wine.  Yinum  Colchioi  (Eadieiset  Seminum)  andVinum 
SciUse  are  all  made  in  the  proportion  ^  of  one  ounce  to  sixteen  oimocB 
Malaga  wine.  Yinum  Antimon,  Vm  Emetique^  two  erains  to  the  ounce; 
Yinum  Opii,  Laudanum  liquide  de  Sydenham,  one  grain  of  Extract  of  Opium  to 
twenty  drops ;  Vitmm  Opii  Bousseau^  unlike  the  former,  contains  no  aromatics, 
and  is  made  by  fermentation. 

Opii,  Jiy. 

Mellis,  ^xg. 

Aquae  Calidce,  3lb  12  ozs. 

Teast  (Uvure  de  biere  fraiche),  'SuSB. 

A  sort  of  spruce  beer  is  called  SapineUe. 

The  difference  between  a  Teinture  and  Alcoolat  is,  that  the  first  is  made  by 
maceration  in  spirit,  the  second  hj  distillation,  while  the  term  AlcooU  is  the 
same  as  Teinture,  Few  remarks  will  be  requisite,  as  simple  reference  is  much 
belter  than  description. 

TiNGTUBA  Camphors. — Alcool  Camphsie, 
Camphorse,  Jj. 
Alcohol,  ^vii. 

When  made  mudh'weaker,  in  the  proportion  of  ^.  Jxl.,  it  is  then  called  Eau  de  Vie 
Campkrie, 

TnfcnmA  Saponib.—^Tbintubb  db  Savof. 

White  Soap,  ^iij. 

Subcarbonate  of  Potash,  72  grains. 

Alcohol,  Jxij. 

This  deserves  a  little  credit  for  its  ingenuity : — 

TiNCTUBA  Orn. — Teinture  d'Extbait  d'Opium. 
Ext.  Opii,  ^^. 
Alcohol,  5xij. 

The  Compound  Tinctures  scarcely  need  a  mention ;  their  contents  aie  «) 
numerous  as  to  inspire  fear — of  leaving  some  of  them  out.  Tinotura  Aloes 
Comp.  is  the  JEIfmr  de  Vie;  TincturaAromatica,  is  the  Essence  CephaUnue^  or 
Bon  Ferme ;  Tinctura  Jalap©  Comp.,  is  the  Eau  de  Vie  AUemande.  Etherial 
Tincture  of  Ferchloride  of  Iron  possesses  some  interest  fi^om  its  occasional  use 
with  us. 

Ferri  Chloridi,  5j. 

Hoffman's  Ano^ne,  ^v^.    Mix. 
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Nothing  now  remains  but  to  throw  a  little  light  on  French  Preseriptione. 
'Pr^tice  makes  perfect,  but  no  amomit  of  shrewdness  can  supply  the  de&jiency 
of  a  welj-grounded  study  of  Noel  and  Chapsal^s  Grammar.  There  is  no 
revolutionary  road  to  foreign  languages.  There  are,  however,  some  expressions 
which  the  Academy  Dictionary  Ignores. 

Blanc  defard^  is  Bismuldii  fiabnitras. 

OriiUU  Miniral,  is  FiMfid  Purified  Nitre. 

Sikiops  Martial^  is  Ferri  Oxydum  Nigrum. 

Foie  de  Soafre^  is  Sulphuret  of  Potassium. 

Foie  de  Soufre  cahaire,  is  Sulphuret  of  Oaldnm. 

Magisihre  de  Satifre,  is  Sulphur  prsecipitatum. 

Pierre  infernale,  is  Fused  ^Titrate  of  Silver. 

PricipiU  blanc,  is  Calomel  prepared  1^  precipitation  from  Nitrate  of 

Mercury  by  Hydrochloric  Acid  in  sli^t  excess,  quite  distinct  from  our 

White  Precipitate. 
Sel  VegStal,  is  Potassse  Tartras. 
Sel  de  SetgnetUj  is  Sodae  Potasss  Tartras. 
Morelle  (la),  is  Bolonmn  Nigrum. 
Tkridaoe,  is  EaEtraetum  Lac^ncee. 

The  reader  will  be  relieved  to  find  that  he  will  not  be  treated  to  along 
definition  of  weights  and  measures.  One  kilogramme,  for  aU  general  purposes, 
means  2Ib  avoirdupois;  dj.  is  24grmns;  1  gros, 72  grains.  The  gramme  in 
practice  may  be  considered  half  a  (&achm,  sixteen  ounces  m^e  one  pound,  and 
a  q^teron  means  four  ounces.  No  little  haze  invests  the  popular  method  of 
indicating  a  dose. 

Une  cidller,  sometimes  cuiUhre^  a  spoon. 

Une  cuiUeree,  a  spoonfiil. 

Uiie  adUerh  ordtnaire,  a  tablespoonful. 

Une  cmUer  a  bouche,  five  drachms. 

Une  cmUer  a  cafiy  one  drachm  and  a  quarter,  t.  e,  a  large  teaspoDnfoL 

Un  verre,  a  glass  crwitaiping  five  ounces. 

A  few  terms. axe  employed  in  describing  powders,  such  as  pauer  au  tamig,  pass 
through  a  sieve,  either  de  crin^  horse  hair,  or  de  sole,  bristle  (not  silk).  Some 
are  prepared  by  the  aid  of  a,  pUon  de  boU,  or  wooden  pestle,  or  reduced  au  moyen 
de  la  rape,  by  rasping.;  couperpar  tranches  is  to  slice,  crihhr  to  sifl,  ratisser  -to 
scrape,  vonaer  to  winnow,  lutd  egowher  to  drain.  While  for  syrups,  un  hlanchU 
is  a  strainer ;  for  tinctures  le  marc  means  the  grounds  or  remainder  from  pressing, 
and  the  tub  for  the  operation  is  un  seau  en  hois.  (Poids  de  marc  means  eight 
ounces.)  Toile  de  coutil  is  tickingrand  une  chausse  a  airsuning  bag,  consequently 
passer  a  la  chausse  is  to  strain.  In  Pharmacy /^r  dtame  means  tmned  iron,  un 
entonnoir  h  deplacement  is  a  percolator,  une  cr^he  de  grds,  so  often  mentioned, 
is  a  brown  glazed  earthenware  vessel,  tin  camion  ia  also  a  matras  of  burnt  clay, 
unhain-^marie  is  a  water-bath,  les  eaux^mh-es  the  residual  liquid  of  a  saline 
cr^stallizatiox^,  ks  zestes  thin  orange-peel  cuttings*  and  that  most  perplexing 
thing  un  grvmeau  a  lump,  djeun  fasting,  la  charpie  lint,  touate  wadding,  which, 
when  made  into  a  pledget,  is  called  un  plumasseau. 

Une  Potion  is  the  word  Mistura,  when  thick  or  mucilaginous  called  LoocK,  some- 
times Look,  Would  it  be  indelicate  to  mention  that  Pommade,  when  meant  for 
French,  has  got  two  m's,  Pastilles  two  ll's  ?  the  English  for  this  is  not  Pastile 
but  Pastil.  La  Cannelle  means  Cinnamon,  and  not  CanneUa  Alba,  which  is 
invariably  specified  as  La  Cannelle  blanche,  hence  Poudre  ou  Teinture  de  Can- 
neUe  is  Puivis  vel  Tinctura  Cinnamoni.  The  contractions  used  are  of  no  im- 
portance—/. m^?jis  f aire,  fiat.  P.  eg.  parties  egales,  partes  eequales:  Qq.  quantite 
^quekonque,  Q.  S.  M.  D.  S.,  Misce,  Dona,  Signa,  not  Misce,  Detur,  &c.,  which  is 
oad  Latin.  Two  remedies  so  often  used  at  <home  are  scarcely  ever  given 
abroad — ^Prussic  :acid,  ^hich  is  oooiidered  dangerous    and   uncertain,    and 
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Calomel,  whicli  is  always  smiled  at  as  an  English  folly,  thus  in  Tras  hs  MonteSy 
V Anglais  pur  is  divided  between  his  Tea  when  well,  and  his  Calomel  when  ill. 

Three  works  will  be  found  of  especial  service  in  following  out  the  subject : — 
Elements  de  Chimie,  M.  Orfila.  Nouveau  Traitede  Pharmade  theorique  et  pratique^ 
Soubeiran.     Histoire  Abregee  des  Drogues  Simples j  Guibourt. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  translate  too  literally,  else  the  most  frequent  direc- 
tion of  the  Codex  passez  avec  une  Ugere  expression^  would  convejr  a  stronger 
notion  that  the  subject  should  be  treated  with  indifTerence  than  that  it  should  be 

§ently  strained  and  filtered.  Warning  also  is  afforded  by  the  venerable  anec  - 
ote  according  to  which  the  sign  of  the  road-side  inn,  iff  on  loge  h  pied  et  a 
cheval,  was  rendered.  Here  they  lodge  on  foot  and  on  horse,  not  much  accommo- 
dation for  either  man  or  beast. 

Here  let  us  take  a  lingering  farewell.  The  subject  has  the  strongest  personal 
interest  for  the  writer.  It  calls  back  the  recollection  of  that  happy  year, 
when  a  small  room,  with  a  red-brick  floor,  was  the  solitary  student's  home ; 
coffee  and  a  wood  fire  his  height  of  luxury.  The  Winter  brought  with  it  its 
snows  and  Chemistry ;  Summer  its  fierce  heat  and  Botany.  Pharmacy  just  now 
enthroned  in  the  person  of  Soubeiran,  where  Orfila  reigned  so  long,  was  indeed 
at  a  low  ebb,  though  it  did  its  best  to  struggle  on  in  the  Rue  d'Arbal^te.  But  it 
would  ill  become  a  stranger  not  to  acknowledge  the  genuine  kindness  of  its 
professors,  and  the  deep  regret  with  which  he  left  behind  his  companions  of,  the 
Quartier  Latin.  Truth  must  be  spoken — ^Medicine  ruled  all  at  Paris.  The  Ecole 
de  Medecine  held  out  every  temptation.  Its  noble  amphitheatre  could  and  did 
hold  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  who  both  here  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  fsdrly 
blocked  up  the  windows  in  tneir  anxietjr  to  attend.  Its  library  contained  about 
30,000  volumes,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  its  museums,  access  was  firee;  while  the 
learner  who  wished  to  exchange  books  for  Botany,  was  sure  of  finding  a  warm 
reception  in  the  Rue  d'En/er,  The  associations  of  the  spot  are  as  clear  and  bright 
as  ever,  and  have  helped  more  than  once  to  triumph  over  the  dreary  monotony  of 
long  hours  and  the  drudgery  of  business ;  for  has  not  the  most  enthusiastic  some- 
times felt  occasions  on  which  he  would  willingly  have  consigned  Pharmacy  and 
its  accessories  to  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns  ?  May  we  invite  the 
English  Chemist  to  similar  relaxations  ?  The  regular  employment  of  one  hour 
a  day  would  overcome  every  obstacle  by  December. 

There  is  no  nationality  in  Science,  no  other  barrier  exists  between  us  and  the 
Wisdom  of  the  World  but  the  fetters  of  a  separate  language— remove  them 
when  you  can.  There  was  a  time  everything  French  was  deemed  frivolous, 
and  Frenchmen  thought  absurd.  Rapid  communication  and  mutual  intercourse 
have  removed  the  remaining  prejudice  ignorance  had  left.  It  has  been  found 
out  at  last  that  there  are  equally  profound  studies  and  devoted  students  on 
both  sides  the  Channel.  France  has  bequeathed  Lavoisier,  England  has  given 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  The  high  road  to  self-respect  is  mutual  good-will 
and  just  appreciation.  Change  is  the  atmosphere  of  Paris.  Wave  after  wave 
has  rolled  over  it,  with  all  the  swift  unreality  of  a  dissolving  view,  from 
Charlemagne  to  Napoleon,  until  the  transformations  of  the  gay  city  can  astound 
no  more ;  now  red  with  blood,  now  decked  out  for  a  holiday.  Science  remains 
the  same,  unaltered  save  in  advancement,  for  Truth  has  its  own  inherent 
Royalty :  Science  rests  upon  it.  The  remembrance  of  our  late  residence  will 
never  fade  away — the  spell  is  unbroken  and  the  charm  remains. 

31,  Southampton  Street^  Covent  Garden, 

THE  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

BT  P.  L.  SIMMONDS,  ESQ. 

Scientific  research  and  investigation  is  opening  up  much  valuable  information 
in  various  quarters  of  the  world.  The  officers  of  the  East  India  Company's 
territories  are  firom  time  to  time  contributing  many  useful  papers  to  tiie 
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periodicals  of  the  day.  The  medical  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  in  our  own 
service  and  that  of  the  United  States  are  more  alive  than  formerly  to  the 
importance  of  accumulating  useful  facts  respecting  the  indigenous  plants  of 
various  localities,  and  their  reputed  properties  as  remedial  agents.  Tiiie  valley 
of  the  great  Amazon  River,  the  rarana,  Paraguay,  Magdalena,  and  other 
tributary  streams  of  the  various  South  American  fiepublics  are  now  opened  up 
by  steam  navigation,  and  much  new  information  may  be  anticipated  as  to  the 
products  of  those  comparatively  unknown  regions  of  the  interior. 

Even  in  another  quarter,  in  our  southern  possessions  at  the  Antipodes,  where 
little  information  relating  to  Pharmaceutical  products  was  to  be  anticipated,  in 
the  present  exciting  thirst  for  gold,  some  valuable  facts  have  recently  come  to 
hand.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Mueller,  who  was  not  long  ago  appointed  Government 
botanist  at  Melbourne,  has  already  explored  the  colony  of  Victoria,  under 
his  charge,  in  various  journeys  made  into  the  interior  from  February  to  June, 
and  has  submitted  a  general  report  of  his  researches  and  discoveries  to  the 
Colonial  Governor,  under  date  Sept.  5,  1853.  This  report  is  exceedingly 
interesting  in  a  botanical  pK>int  of  view,  but  it  is  only  that  portion  bearing  upon 
the  peculiar  feature  to  which  your  Journal  is  devoted  that  I  shall  proceed  to 
give  an  abstract  of. 

The  inestimable  truth,  that  we  may  safely  deduce  the  closest  affinities  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  plants  from  their  natural  alliances — a  truth  which 
achieved  the  most  complete  triumph  of  the  natural  system  over  all  artificial 
classifications — ^will  generally  guide  us  in  tracing  out  which  plants  might  be 
administered  in  memcine.  By  this  guidance  Dr.  Mueller  observed  that  the 
Australian  Thymelese  were  pervaded  by  that  acridity  for  which  the  bark  of 
Daphne  Mezereum  is  employed;  that  the  Polygala  veronicea,  the  only  described 
Australian  species  of  a  large  genus,  and  in  close  relation  to  one  lately  discovered 
in  the  Chinese  empire,  not  only  agrees,  like  some  kinds  of  Comespemia,  with  the 
Austrian  Polygala  amara  in  those  qualities  for  which  that  plant  has  been 
administered  in  consumption,  but  also  participated  in  the  medicinal  virtue  of 
Polygala  Senega  from  North  America.  Gratiola  latifolia^  and  Gratiola  puhescens, 
Convolvtdus  erubescens^  and  the  various  kinds  of  Mentha  are  not  inferior  to  similar 
European  species.  The  bark  of  Tasmannia  aromatica  appears  to  possess  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  Winter's  bark  gathered  from  a  similar  tree  in  Terra  del 
Fuego ;  and  its  fruit  is  allied  to  that  of  the  North  American  Magnolia,  used  in 
cases  of  rheumatism  and  intermittent  fever.  The  whole  natural  order  of 
Goodeniace8e,with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  species,  contains  a  tonic  bitter- 
ness never  recognized  before,  and  discernible  in  many  plants  in  so  high  a  degree, 
that  Dr.  Mueller  was  induced,  for  this  reason,  to  bestow  upon  a  new  genus  from 
the  interior  the  name  of  Picrophyta.  This  property,  which  indicates  a  certain 
alliance  to  Gentianese,  deserves  the  more  consideration,  as  the  true  Gentianee 
are  so  sparingly  distributed  through  Australia,  while  the  Goodeniacese  form 
everywhere  a  prominent  feature  in  the  vegetation.  "  Our  alps,  however  (remarks 
the  Doctor),  enrich  us  also  with  a  thick-rooted  Gentian  {G.  IHemensis)^  certainly 
as  valuable  as  the  officinal  Genliana  lutea,  and  in  the  spring,  Saba  evata^  Sabce 
ahidiflora^  and  Erythrcea  Australis  might  also  be  collected  on  account  of  their 
bitterness.  The  bark  of  the  Australian  Sassafras  (Atherosperma  moschatd)  has 
obtained  some  celebrity  as  a  substitute-  for  tea;  administered  in  a  greater 
concentration  it  is  diaphoretic  as  well  as  diuretic,  and  has  for  this  reason 
already  been  practically  introduced  into  medicine  by  an  eminent  colonial  phy- 
sician. 

Isotoma  axillaris  surpasses  all  other  indigenous  Lobeliaceae  in  its  intense 
acridity,  and  can  be  therefore  only  cautiou3y  used  instead  of  Lobelia  inflata. 
The  root  of  Malva  Bebriana  scarcely  differs^  from  that  of  Althoea  officinalis,  and 
Salep  might  be  collected  from  many  OrchidesB.  Few  may  be  aware  that  the 
Cajeput  oil  of  India  is  obtained  from  trees  very  similar  to  the   common 
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Mdalmica  of  Australia;  that  eren  fironx  tilie  leaves  of  the  Eiicaiypti  an  oil  can 
be  procured  of  equal  utilitv.  The  Sandanio  exuding  from  the  GalUtris  or  Pine 
tree;  the  balsamic  resin  of  the  grass  trees,  and  moreover  the  Euealyplus  gum, 
idiich  could  be  gathered  in  boundless  quantities,  and  vHhich  for  its  astringent 
qualities  might  locally  at  least  supersede  the  use  of  kino  or  ostechu,  will  probably 
at  a  future  period  form  articles  of  export. 

Several  Acaciae  are  of  essential  service,  j^ther  for  their  durable  wood,  or  for 
the  abundance  of  tannin  in  their  bark,  which  has  rendered  them  already  usefiil, 
or  for  their  gum,  but  the  latter  is  even  excelled  in  deamess  and  solubility  by 
that  obtained  from  Pittosporum  acacmdes.  This  species,  as  wcdl  as  many  ol^er 
plants  of  the  same  order,  is  distinguished  by  a  surprisingyet  appsBrently  harmless 
Inttemess,  a  c[uality  that  warrants  our  expecting  considerable  medicxnal 
power,  and  which  deserves  so  much  more  attention,  as  till  now- we  knew  nothing 
of  the  usefVdness  of  the  PUtasporetB,  aldiough  this  order  extends  over  a  great 
part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  Australian  manna  consists  in  a  saccharine 
secretion  condensed  chiefly  bv  the  dcades  from  a  few^)ecxes  of  Eucalypti,  but 
it  is  chemically  very  differently  constituted  to  the  Omus  manna,  and  nmch  liess' 
aperient. 

The  orange-yellow  gum,  or  acaroid  resin,  secreted  by  the  grass  tree  {Xari'- 
tbarrh<Ea  Jiastile)^  resembles  very  much  in  appearance,  though  not  in  quality, 
gamboge;  externally  it  has  a  dull  yellow  appearance,  but  br^iks  with  a  bright 
yellow  fraicture,  and  is  ofi»n  streaxed  internally  with  red.  In  its  natural  state 
It  has  no  fragrant  smell,  but  by  the  action  of  fire  it  diffuses  an  agreeable  odour, 
resembling  frankincense. 

It  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  trunk  in  very  small  globules,  and  is  found 
in  very  thin  layers  about  the  base  of  the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  but  may  be 
melted  into  lai^er  masses. 

Hie  resin  (more  commonly  known  as  the  gum  acaroides^  i»  slightly  bitter, 
pungent^  and  astringent,  and  has  been  used  in  dyspeptic,  dysenteric,  and  other 
cases ;  but  not  witii  such  success  as  to  cause  it  to  be  admitted  into  our  Materia 
Medica. 

*^  Black-boy  gum,*'  as  it  is  locally  termed,  is  obtained  from  anotiiw  spedes 
(X  arhorea);  it  is  a  red  brittle  resm.  These  valuable  resins*  may  be  obtained 
in  the  various  Australian  setdementS)  in  large  quantities  and  at  a  low  price. 
They  are  gradually  coining  into  use  in  the  manumcture  of  varnish,  and  for  oliier 
purposes,  being  in  some  respects  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  superior  to,  shelMac. 

All  the  splendid  Diosmeae  of  Australia — a  real  ornament  to  tiie  oountry — 
approach  more  or  less  in  their  medicinal  effect  (diuretic)  to  the  leaves  of  the 
Soul^  African  Buchu  bushes  (JBarosma  crenulata). 

BacMa  utUis^  from  Mount  Aberdeen,  Victoria,  might  serve  travellers  in  those 
desolate  localities  as  tea,  for  the  volalole  oil  of  its  leaves  resembles  greatly  in- 
taste  and  odour  that  of  lemons,  not  without  a  pleasant  peculiar  aroma. 

TrigcneHa  suammma  proved  valuable  as  an  antiscorbutic  spinach  in  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell's  inland  expedition ;  and  the  TetragoneBa  implexieona^  the 
various  Cardarnines^  NasiurHum  terreatre,  or  Lawrenda  apicaia^  may  likewise  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  touch  upon  the  culinary  plants ;  but  I  may 
inddentally  notice  that  Dr.  Mueller  suggests  that  the  root  of  Scorzonera 
Latorencn,  a  favourite  food  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  would  form,  if  enlarged 
by  culture,  an  f^e^ble  substitute  fbr  Scorzonera  Trispaniea,  or  asparagus ;  and 
Aristome  glacialis,  a  large-rooted  umbelliferous  plant  from  the  snowy  top-  of 
Mount  Barker,  will  probably  be  added  hereafler  to  the  culinary  vegetables  of 
the  colder  climates. 
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Akovo  the  Druggists  ia  the  United  States,  who  in  nnixiber  amount  to  some 
thousands,  there  are  individnaU  of  OTery  grade  and  qualification;  wmt  educated 
chemists,  moi^  men  of  moderate  attainments  in  science,  and  more  whose  knowledge 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  art  of  making  money.  There  is  no  less  Yariety  among 
these  in  the  extent  of  tiieir  business  and  tiie  success  attending  its  prosecution. 
There  are  a  few  who  sell  annually  to  the  amount  of  100,000  dollars,  but  many  more, 
who  by  unceasing  application  sell  scarcely  2000  dollars  worth  in  a  year.  These 
DmggistB  comprise  individuals  who  are  *' clothed  in  fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuouriy 
every  day,"  and  others  w4io  answer  to  the  description  of  the  lean,  half-starved 
a^thecmry. 

Notwithstanding  l&ese  wide  diflfefrences  in  scientific,  social  and  business  position, 
this  whole  dass  of  **  Druggists,"  or  **  Apothecaries,"  or  "  Chemists  and  Druggists," 
as  they  are  variously  call^,  havB  certain  interests  in  common  which  constitute  a 
natural  bond  of  union  between  and  among  them,  and  call  for  a  fusion  of  tiieir 
diverse  elements,  of  strength  into  one  professional  fraternity,  selft-protcctive  as 
regards  its  own  interests,  and  eminently  humane  and  beneficent  as  regards  tha 
public  at  large. 

As  the  object  of  Hie  present  series  of  essays  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  a  more  complete  organization  of  our  profession,  and  to  give  as  far  as 
possible  an  impetus  to  the  awakening  spirit  of  Pharmaceutical  reform,  it  will  be  a 
fitting  commencement  to  speciQr  in  a  ^w  words  the  peculiar  position,  duties  and 
responnbilities  that  pertain  to  our  business,  and  require  that  it  should  be  guarded  by 
special  precautions  from  the  influences  to  which  ordinary  trades  are  subject. 

The  dose  connexion  of  the  busiiiess  of  Druggist  and  Apothecary  wi^  the  public 
health,  separates  it  from  exclusively  mercantile  trades,  and  requires  of  its  votaries 
a  more  accurate  acquaintance  wiHi  exact  science  and  a  higher  tone  of  professional 
bearing  than  pertains  to  the  mere  business  man.  We  may  thus  sum  up  Uiese 
peculiar  duties. 

let.  To  secure  to  the  public  a  drug  market,  comprising  every  known  substance 
used  in  the  cure  of  disease,  whether  of  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  production, 
of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  each  containing  as  perfectly  preserved  as  possible  its 
natural  curative  principles,  and  fhlly  realizing  the  promise  of  nature  in  its  beirtow- 
ment  on  man. 

2nd.  To  modify  by  artificial  proeesses,.to  prepare  and  to  combine  together  these 
drugs,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  use  in  the  treatment  of  disease  whether  imder  the 
direction  of  the  physidan  or  otherwise. 

3rd.  To  exert  the  influence  pertaining  to  his  position,  intermediate  between  the 
physician  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  on  the  other,  so  as  to  strengthen  public 
confidence  in  the  science  of  medicine,  and  to  unveil  the  pretensions  of  quackery.  It 
is  peculiariy  his  place  to  impart  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the  position 
of  medicines,  and  the  ill  efibcts  of  their  injudidous  use,  and  also  t4»  guard  against 
the  too  f^  difl^sion  of  poisons. 

4th.,  The  science  of  pharmacy  being  apedally  entrusted  to  the  keepmg  of  Druggiste, 
it  is  the  duty  o£  each  member,  of  the  profession  to  impart  the  fruito  of  his  observation 
and  ei^rience  to  his  fdlow-hi^nrera  in  the  same  vocation.  ]^  is  by  the  fulfilment 
of  this  duty  that  Pharmacy  has  grown  from  an  obscure  and  empirical  art  to  its 
present  improved  position  among  the  practical  sdences,  and  may  be  greatly  advanced 
toward  &  higher  and  more  perfect  art. 

Sth.  Connected  with  the  foregoing  is  the  duty  we  owe  to  those  who  are  hereafter 
to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  profession.  To  discountenance  a 
superficial  sdentific  and  practical  education,  and  to  impart  to  those  placed  under 
our  care  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skill ;  to  imbue  them  with  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  their  callfaig,  and  of  its  connexion  with  the 
physical  sciences,  and  to  suppress  every  tendency  to  professional  quackery,  are  duties 
which  the  present  generation  owe  to  the  future,  and  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
future  progress  of  our  art  depends*  ,.,.,.,  ,     , 

The  common  bond  of  union  which  these  duties  to  the  public  and  to  each  other,  and 
the  comnuinity  of  interests  growing  out  of  them,  seem  to  furnish,  has  until  recently 
produced  no  such  general  union  of  puipose  and  action  among,  the  Druggists  of  tlie 
United  States,  as  might  have  beeuAutic^ated. 
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Indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  tliese  duties  and  obligations  so  abundantly  acknowledged 
abroad,  and  many  of  them  made  the  subject  of  legal  enactments  in  Europe,  hare 
been  but  too  little  recognized  here.  The  people  occupied  with  deyeloping  the 
natural  resources  of  a  new  and  uncultivated  country  have  giyeu  little  attention  to 
those  arts  and  accomplishments  which  are  inseparable  from  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement,  and  our  Druggists,  like  most  other  business  men,  have  looked 
almost  exclusively  at  the  pecuniary  relations  of  the  trade,  and  with  a  few  exceptions 
in  the  large  cities  have  had  no  special  concern  about  its  scientific  and  ethical 
relations. 

It  is  only  recently  that  we  are  beginning  to  find  out  the  great  law  that  regulates 
our  progress.  That  while  in  regard  to  the  apparent  necessities  of  life  the  supply 
always  follows  the  demand;  in  regard  to  its  refinements  and  elegancies,  the  reverse  is 
the  case ;  the  demand  grows  up  under  the  stimulus  of  increasing  supply.  A  retro- 
spect of  the  last  thirty  years  is  full  of  instruction  in  this  partici3ar.  Not  long  since 
there  were  scarcely  half-a-dozen  sets  of  Apothecaries*  weights  in  Philadelphia. 
There  were  so  few  shops  that  could  be  depended  on,  that  prominent  physicians  pre- 
ferred dispensing  their  own  remedies.  Even  the  best  Druggists  could  scarcely  make 
a  respectable  show  of  bottles  upon  their  shelves  from  the  paucity  of  Materia  Medica 
then  in  use,  and  the  chief  reason  that  made  the  business  lucrative,  was  its  association 
with  other  branches  of  trade,  and  the  absence  of  any  great  competition. 

The  establishment  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Baltimore,  was  the  first  cause  of  favourable  change.  The  members  of  these  insti- 
tutions by  association  learned  to  sink  petty  jealousies  in  a  united  efibrt  for  the 
common  good ;  they  set  about  self-improvement,  and  commenced  to  teach  their 
apprentices  how  to  become  better  Chemists  and  Pharmaceutists  than  themselves. 
They  called  forth  a  spirit  of  activity  in  the  field  of  experiment  and  observation,  and 
as  a  result  a  home  Pharmaceutical  literature  sprung  up,  a  National  Pharmacopoeia 
was  adopted,  the  U,  S.  Dispensatory,  and  Elis's  Formviary  were  issued  from  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  faculty,  a.  general  improvement  begun  to  manifest  itself  in 
every  department  of  the  business,  and  brought  a  corresponding  increase  of  public 
patronage.  Thus  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  Pharmaceutic  art,  and  a  more  Uberal 
spirit  toward  its  votaries  growing  out  of  efibrts  originating  with  the  Druggists 
themselves,  have  taught  the  descendants  of  these  worthy  pioneers  that  the  further 
elevation  and  improvement  of  their  profession  rests  on  their  own  shoulders;  and 
that  in  union  there  is  strength. — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

(To  he  cotitinued,') 
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This  medicine  has  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  American  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  proposed  revision  of  the  Taiiff.  At  one  time  it  was 
classed  in  the  list  of  free  articles,  but  subsequently  it  was  excluded,  and  the 
proposition  is  now  to  increase  the  duty  upon  it.  Heretofore  this  drug,  so 
universally  used,  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. — the  proposed  alteration 
will  raise  it  to  25  per  cent.  It  is  computed  that  about  300,000  ounces  are 
consumed  annually  in  the  United  States ;  but  if  it  is  used  elsewhere  in  any- 
thing like  the  ratio  it  is  used  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  during  the  fever,  or 
summer  season,  the  consumption  must  greatly  exceed  that  quantity.  There  are 
two  manufacturers  of  the  article  in  America,  and  they  have  grown  rich  at  the 
business.  Some  discussion  seems  to  have  been  going  on  lately  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  the  home-made  and  the  imported  quinine,  for  we  find  the 
following  letter  in  a  recent  number  of  the  leading  commercial  paper  of  that  city, 
The  New  Orleans  Bulletin : — 

Dear  Sir, — ^We  call  your  attention  to  the  article  in  this  morning's  Bulletin  in 
relation  to  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  which  you  do  great  injustice  to  the  American 
manufacturers  by  pronouncing  the  quinine  of  their  manufacture  inferior  to  that 
imported,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  universally  conceded  that  it  possesses 
a  higher  standard  of  value  and  quality,  and  consequently  commands  a  higher  price  ; 
which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  New  York  Commercial  Price 
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Current,  which  quotes  separately  American  and  foreign  quinine,  and  almost 
invariably  the  former  is  quoted  at  the  higher  price.  This  preference  arises  from  the 
high  reputation  of  the  two  American  manufacturers  (Rosengarten  &  Denis  and 
Powers  &  Weightman),  and  from  the  greater  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  bark 
used  by  them  than  in  that  which  is  now  used  by  the  European  manufacturers. 

Unless  it  be  Jobst,  of  Germany  (who  has  rejected  it),  it  is  admitted^  that  the 
European  manufacturers  have  used  for  the  manufacture  of  quinine  the  bark 
gathered  in  New  Granada,  which  is  much  cheaper  in  price  than  the  Peruvian  or 
Calisaya  bark ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  most  in  its  favour,  a  disputed  point  amongst 
eminent  Chemists  whether  quinine  manufactured  from  this  (New  Granada  bark)  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualities  attributed  to  that  of  the  genuine  Calisaya  bark.  At  all  events, 
its  recommendation  is  from  those  manufacturers  who  perhaps  have  used  it,  because 
it  is  one^fourth  less  in  price,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  doubtful  authority 
in  its  favour. 

It  may  have  escaped  your  notice  that  some  two  years  since  Dr.  Bayley,  the 
Inspector  of  Drugs  of  the  New  York  district,  and  a  gentleman  of  high  medical 
reputation,  and  the  Inspector  at  Philadelphia,  rejected  all  the  quinine  imported  in 
those  districts,  alleging  that  it  was  quinidine,  and  not  the  genuine  sulphate  of 
quinine,  in  consequence  of  its  being  manufactured  from  these  inferior  barks  ;  and  it 
has  only  been  permitted  to  be  entered  under  an  order  from  the  Treasury  Department 
admitting  all  articles  of  bark  and  quinine  containing  a  certain  per-centage  of  quinine. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  lower  price. barks  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  quinine, 
but  the  question  at  issue  is  whether  some  of  the  essential  principles  are  not  wanting. 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

New  Orieans,  February  22,  1854.  E.  J.  Hart  &  Co. 
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In  1450  we  read  of  alum  as  a  costly  article  in  great  demand,  procured  mostly 
from  the  Genoese,  who  had  farmed  some  alum  works  from  the  Turks  near  Smyrna. 
Henry  VI^  after  trying  many  ways  to  make  money,  besides  that  of  alchemy,  in  this 
year  turned  a  penny  by  an  adventure  in  alum.  He  purchased  a  quantity  for  which 
he  gave  £4000,  and  resold  it  to  some  merchants  for  £8000,  and  by  this  means  put  a 
sum  equal  to  £34,000  of  our  present  money  into  his  pocket.  The  merchants, 
nevertheless,  made  a  profitable  bargain,  for  kings  do  business  at  most  times  out  of 
the  common  manner.  Henry  issued  a  proclamation,  which  was  probably  part  of  the 
agreement,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  alum  for  two  year's,  during  which  time  all 
the  dyers  in  the  kingdom  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  speculators.  The  cloth  made  in 
Italy  in  1450  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  be  dyed  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
alum  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  this  time  300,000  pieces  of  gold  were  paid  to  the 
Turks  for  this  article.  In  1458  alum  was  discovered  and  made  at  Vol  terra,  and  by 
John  de  Castro  in  the  Papal  territories  in  1468.  His  Holiness  understood  his  own 
interest  so  well,  that  he  never  rested  until  he  had  caused  all  the  works  in  the 
territories  of  his  neighbours  to  be  abandoned,  and  ho  alone  remained  master  of  the 
prize.  He  then  endeavoured  to  prevent  foreigners  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  boiling  alum,  entered  into  treaties  with  other  nations  to  supply  them  with  it,  and 
to  increase  his  trade  he  gave  out  that  he  meant  to  devote  the  profits  to  the  defence 
of  Christianity  against  the  Turks.  If  any  one  was  so  unchristian  as  to  buy  alum 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  small  quantities  to  dispose  of,  or  from  the  Turks  or 
Genoese,  who  had  some  alum  works  near  Smyrna,  he  was  first  admonished,  then 
threatened,  and  finally  excommunicated. 

In  1566  letters  patent  Vere  issued  to  Cornelius  de  Vos,  a  Dutchman,  for  making 
"  allom  and  copperas."  A  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  confirming  the  grant, 
which  it  appeared  De  Vos  had  assigned  to  Lord  Montjoye.  For  several  reasons 
it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  age.  Alum  was  used 
in  great  quantities  by  dyers,  to  wliom  it  was  essential,  and  its  price  from  the  Papal 
monopoly  was  very  high.  At  this  time  some  alum  works  were  erected  in  Germany, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  prospered.  De  Vos  may  have  been  from  one  of 
these  manufactories.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  or  Lord  Montjoye's  subsequent 
proceedings.  It  appears,  howeter,  that  shortly  after  this  date  alum  works  were 
erected  at  Gisborough,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner. 

The  principal  alum  works  in  this  country  are  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 

YOL.  xin.  2  M 
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at  Wbitliy,  inTorkahune;  of  Mr.  King,  at  Hurlet,  near  Glasgow;  and  of  Messrt. 
John  Wilson  and  Sons  and  Mr.  King,  at  Campsie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 
Snch  ample  accounts  of  the  mode  of  condncting  the  manufacture  at  these  estabtish- 
ments  have  been  published  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  and 
Knapp's  Tedmology,  that  it  will  be  needless  here  to  d^ate  on  the  processes  there 
employed;  we  shaU,  therefore,  conftoie  our  attention  diiefly  to  a  descripti(xi  of  vari- 
ous new  processes  of  recent  date,  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  manufiictnre 
of  alum.  The  process  of  manufacturing  alum  consists  of  three  distinct  oper8ti<mB: 
firstly,  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  alumina;  secondly,  the  addition  to  this  sulphate 
of  alumina,  of  a  salt  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  to  form  a  orystaUme  and  stdnbie 
double  salt,  technically  called  alum ;  and  thirdly,  tiie  formation  of  large  masses  of 
the  alum,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  commerce,  by  means  of  *'  roadiing" 
or  ^  ro<^ing.''  In  all  the  various  processes  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  the 
difference  between  one  process  and  the  others,  lies  in  the  first  and  most  essential 
operation,  that  of  obtaining  the  sulphatfee  of  alumina ;  the  formation  of  alum  and  its 
preparation  for  the  market  being  in  each  case  the  same. 

At  Hurlet,  the  aluminous  sclnst  lies  between  the  gtratum  of  coal  and  iimestooe. 
By  the  action  of  the  air  it  undergoes  decomposition  and  falls  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  mine.  The  sulphur  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  couTerted  into  sulphuric  add,  which 
combines  partly  with  the  iron  (oxidized  by  the  air)  and  partly  with  the  alumina. 
The  solution  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  decomposed  sdnst,  is  evaporated,  and  the 
enlphate  of  iron  aHo^ed  to  crystallize:  to  the  mother4iquor,  which  contains  sulphate 
of  alumina,  sulphate  of  potash  or  chloride  of  potassium  from  the  soap-boil^'s  is 
added,  and  crystals  of  alum  (sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash)  are  obtained.  Sul- 
phate of  ammonia  is  now  generally  used  instead  of  potash  in  the  manufactmpe  of 
alum. — Pereira, 

At  Whitby,  large  beds  of  aluminous  shale  or  schist,  containing  sulphide  of  iron,  are 
found.  This  shsJe,  mixed  with  coal  found  m  the  same  beds,  is  piled  up  in  large 
heaps  or  mounds,  and  submitted  to  slow  combustion,  the  sulphuric  acid  obtained  by 
decomposition  of  the  sulphide  ot  iron  uniting  with  the  alumina  of  the  schist^  forms 
sulphate  of  alumina,  which  salt,  being  removed  from  the  calcined  schist,  by 
lixiviation  with  water,  forms  an  aluminous  solution,  to  which  sulphate*  of  potash, 
chloride  of  potassium  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  double  salt  of 
alumina  and  potassa  or  ammonia,  as  the  case  may  be,  thence  obtained,  having  been 
put  into  leaden  pans,  with  as  much  water  as  will  serve  to  make  a  saturated  solution 
at  the  boiling  point,  the  solution  is  run  into  large  casks  called  *'  reaching  casks," 
whence  the  ^um  is  obtained  in  large  crystalline  masses,  in  the  state  ordinarily  met 
with  in  commerce.  As  the  shale  contains  iron  and  magnesia,  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  sulphates  of  iron  and  magnesia  are  also  farmed;  part  of  the  former  is  decom- 
posed to  furnish  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  another  part  remains  mixed  with  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  forming  the  "  rough  Epsoms*'  of  the  alum-maker.  , 

From  a  working  of  150,000  tons,  it  has  been  calculated  that  130  tons  of  calcined 
shale  produce,  on  the  average,  one  ton  of  alum. 

Mr.  Eagenbusch  patented  in  Oct.  13,  1842,  the  following  process  for  obtaining 
alum  from  the  alumino-pyritous  schists.  He  makes  a  heap  of  the  schist  broken 
into  small  pieces  of  the  usual  size  for  burning,  moistening  the  heap  continually, 
during  its  formation,  and  carefully  covering  up  the  top  and  sides  with  a  plastering 
of  clay  or  mud,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gases  arising  from  the  decomposi- 
tion df  the  pyrites.  Care  is  to  be  ti^en  to  make  and  keep  this  covering  as  tight  as 
possible,  ^e  heap  is  to  be  kept  in  this  state  for  a  period  varying  from  three  to 
eight  months,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  schist.  After  this  process, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  -sulphate  of  alumina  and  other  salts  have  been  formed. 
Tb/t  scidst  so  prepared  may  be  lixiviated  in  the  usual  manner.  He  then  subjects  it 
to  a  procaess  of  burning  in  kilns,  or  in  heaps  so  formed,  9a  to  act  as  kilns  in  regula- 
ting the  combustion.  He  -construots  a  kiln  of  any  oonvenient  dimensions,  as  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  wide,  six  feet  high  and  thirty-six  feet  long,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient lengtiL  la  the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  the  kiln  on  all  sides,  air  holes  are  to  be 
left  at  a  distance  of  about  three  &et.  Either  wood  or  coal  may  be  used  as  fuel,  but 
Mr.  Kagenbusch  states  that  he  has  discovered  that  turf  or  moorland  parings  are 
peculiariy  economical  and  advantageous  for  that  purpose.  This  turf  is  laid  on  the 
floor  of  the  kiln,  of  about  one  foot  in  thickness,  the  turfs  being  set  edgeways  and  so 
axnmged  tliat  the  air  may  circulate  through  the  kiln.    Upon  the  turf  is  piled  £he 
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Mlmn  sdust  pvepared  aa  before  explained,  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  three  feet  The 
turf  is  then  set  fire  to.  The  combuBtion  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  air  holes,  so  as  to 
be  as  slow  as  possible.  As  the  combustion  goes  on,  the  matter  in  the  kiln  sinks, 
and  gradually  gases  may  be  perceived  to  escape.  At  this  instant,  the  kiln  must  be 
further  filled  up.  This  further  supply  of  prepared  sdiist  takes  fire  from  that  below, 
and  becomes  gradually  kilned,  so  that  again  the  gases  may  be  perceiyed  to  escape. 
This  process  is  continued  until  the  kiln  is  filled  up,  when  a  covering  of 
clay  is  put  on  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gases,  and  the  air  holes  axe  also  stopped. 
The  combustion  being  thus  stopped,  the  closed  Idln  remains  for  about  three  ^y», 
and  if  on  opening  it,  at  any  part,  no  gases  escape,  the  process  is  completed,  and  the 
burnt  or  kilned  elvan  schist  is  to  be  lixiviated  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner, 
according  to  the  further  improvements  after  mentioned. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  construction  of  the  kiln  may  be  varied,  and  where  of 
oewiderable  height,  like  some  lime-kilns,  the  process  may  be  made  continuous,  by 
drawing  firom  time  to  time  from  below,  as  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  lower 
portion  of  th^  schist  under  process  is  stopped  in  its  combustion,  notwithstanding  the 
upper  part  i»  burning.  The  advantages  derived  from  the  above  process  of  kiln 
burning  of  previoMlf  prepared  schist  and  the  use  of  turf  or  moorluad  paiingi, 
may  be  partially  obtaiMd  by  forming  small  heaps  of  schist  and  turf  covered  with 
clay  or  other  materials,  lewing  passages  for  the  air,  so  that  the  combustion  may  be 
regulated  as  desired. 

Mr.  Kagenbusch's  other  improvement  consists  in  lixiviating  the  above  schist  with 
such  an  addition  of  kelp  as  will  fiiruish  the  alkaline  base.  For  this  purpose,  the 
prepared  schist,  in  small  pieces,  is  put  into  pits  with  the  kelp  of  commerce  broken 
•mall,  and  i^ead  over  the  pits  and  lixiviated  together.  Also  the  raw  liquor  of  the 
schist  may  be  applied  to  lixiviate  the  kelp,  and  extract  therefrom  the  alkaline  base 
of  the  alum.  K  the  kelp  be  of  good  auality,  and  perfectly  lixiviated,  about  tlnee- 
quarters  of  a  ton  of  kelp  is  sufficient  K>r  the  quantity  of  prepared  schist  required  to 
make  one  ton  of  alum.  The  liquor  thus  obtained,  is  treated  by  evaporation,  crystaJt- 
lization,  and  reaching  in  the  usual  way. 

Manufacture  of  Alum  from  Calcined  Shaie  and  Sulphuric  Acid, — A  patent  was 
granted  Nov.  27,  1845,  to  Mr.  Peter  Spence,  for  a  mode  of  obtaining  alum  from  cal- 
cined shales  and  daystones,  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  add,  without  pounding  or 
evaporation.  In  order  to  obtain  alum  in  this  way,  the  following  instmctions  were 
given : — 

The  blaze,  candle-slates,  and  other  bituminous  shales  and  fire-clay  stones,  are  firvt 
broken  into  lumps  about  the  siae  of  the  stones  used  in  making  roads,  and  then  calcined 
in  the  following  way :  Bricks  are  placed  on  edge  in  parallel  lines,  about  four  inchies 
apart  from  each  other,  and  covered  with  another  series  of  bricks  laid  across  the  top, 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  prevent  and  obstruct  the  air  from  passing  between  them. 
The  bricks  thus  placed,  form  fines  or  channels.  These  flues  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  about  two  feet  asunder  ;  on  the^  flues  homing  coals  axe  laid,  and  on  them  tiie 
most  bituminous  of  the  shales  (taking  care  not  to  extinguish  the  firs),  and  then  the 
less  bituminons  if  there  be  a  difference,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  become  red  hot ; 
a  white  heat  must  be  avoided,  as  it  would  fuse  a  part  of  the  mass,  and  thus  render  it 
less  soluble  in  the  sulphuric  add.  If  clay-stone  be  the  substance  under  treatment 
small  coal  or  saw-dust  must  be  mixed  through.it,  to  insure  perfect  calcination.  The 
caldned  mass  is  then  put  into  a  wooden  dstem  lined  with  lead,  and  covered  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.25  or  1.30,  and  heated  by  steam-pipes  or  otherwisei 
to  about  200*^  Fafar.,  for  about  six  hours  the  first  operation.  The  solution  is  then 
drawn  ofl^  and  a  further  portion  of  dilute  acid  added,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated 
•IK  Qr45even  times,  but  the  time  of  maoe ration  must  be  increased  with  every  fresh 
addition  of  acid,  the  last  oocui^ing  about  .forty-eight  hours  after  the  last  addition  of 
acid  4  the  solutions  as  they  are  drawn  off,  are  inn  into  shallow  dstems  or  oodem  to 
crystallize.  After  the  la«t  solution  has  been  run  «ff,  water  is  mn  on  to  tiM  mass  so 
as  to  cover  it,  and  this  water,  together  with  the  mother-liquors,  is  used  lor  diluthig 
the  sulphuric  add  used  in  the  next  batdi. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wilson  introduced  in  1649,  March  £6th,  the  following  inqirov«ments  on 
Mr.  Spence's  process  :  instead  of  introducing  the  diluted  add  or  mother-liquors  into 
the  digesting  vessel  containing  the  shale  in  a  odd  state,  and  heating  them  in  the 
fame  vessd,  Mz.  Wilson  direotsthe  liquors  to  be  heated  in  a  separate  vessd  to  the 
requiwd  teaqMsatmre  for  acting  efficiently  on  the  shale,  prefisixing  to  «se  the  waste 
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heat  from  the  furnace  of  the  heating  yessel,  merely  to  keep  the  digesting  vessels 
from  cooling,  by  passing  it  imder  and  around  them  ;  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel  i» 
thus  effected,  as  well  as  a  more  uniform  and  perfect  digestion  of  the  shale  obtained. 

Another  improvement  made  by  Mr.  Wilson,  relates  to  preventing  the  loss  of  the 
laige  quantity  of  sulphuric  add  which  takes  place  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  by 
Mr.  Spence's  process.  This  loss  he  considers  as  arising  from  the  formation  of  cer- 
tain compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  alumina,  or  with  alumina  and  iron,  and 
which  acid  then  ceases  to  be  available  for  acting  on  the  shale,  so  as  to  form  sulphate 
of  alumina.  Hitherto,  the  practice  had  been  for  the  strong  mother-liquors  which 
contain  these  compounds  most  abundantly,  to  be  repeatedly  used  as  diluents  of  the 
acid,  in  which  case  they  are  thrown  out  of  solution,  and  the  acid  they  contain  is 
lost.  In  order  to  prevent  this  loss,  Mr.  Wilson  directs  that  the  strong  mother-liquors 
left  over  after  depositing  the  alum  formed  from  the  combination  of  the  sulphate  of 
tdumina  with  the  sulphate  of  ammonia^  should  not  again  be  used  to  dilute  the  acid, 
but  be  combined  with  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  gas-works  or  elsewhere,  thereby 
decomposing  such  compounds,  whilst  their  acid  by  this  combination  forms  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  As  these  liquors,  however,  contain  alum,  which  it  is 
desirable  not  to  decompose,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  sufficient  ammoniacal 
liquor  to  neutralize  the  whole  of  the  acid.  When  the  solution  of  this  mixture  of 
siUphate  of  ammonia  and  alum,  after  filtration  and  settling,  is  sufficiently  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  it  is  run  in  amongst  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  from 
the  digesters,  when  the  alum  therein  is  deposited  in  the  coolers  with  the  newly- 
formed  alum.  By  this  process  shale  is  made  to  yield  its  own  weight  of  alum,  one 
ton  of  shale  of  fair  average  quality  giving  one  ton  of  alum. 

Mr.  Spence*s  more  recent  improvements  (date  of  Nov.  12,  1850)  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alum  from  shale  are  carried  out  practically  in  the  following  manner: — 
First  Process.  Into  a  leaden  vessel  or  tank,  placed  in  brickwork,  about  four  feet 
deep,  and  of  any  convenient  size  and  shape,  one-fourth  of  its  contents  of  sulphuric 
acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.75,  is  placed,  and  to  it  a  quantity  of  hot  shale  from  the  calcining 
heaps  is  added.  The  mixture  is  then  so  stirred  as  to  cause  the  shale  to  absorb  the 
acid,  and  fill  the  tank  to  within  six  inches  from  the  top.  The  whole  is  then  covered 
with  spent  shale  or  ashes,  and  allowed  to  stand  four  or  five  days,  by  which  time  the 
mass  assumes  a  dry  appearance,  and  the  acid  has  become  saturated  with  alumina. 
The  contents  of  the  tank  are  then  to  be  removed  and  placed  in  another  leaden 
vessel,  four  feet  deep,  and  of  any  convenient  size,  provided  with  a  false  bottom  of 
tiles,  placed  about  six  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  to  the  prepared 
shale  boiling-hot.  distilled  ammoniacal  gas  liquor  is  added.  The  mixture  is  now- 
allowed  to  stand  one  hour  to  allow  all  the  sulphate,  of  alumina  in  the  shale  to  be 
dissolved  out  of  the  shale.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  run  off  into  leaden  vessels  to 
crystallize  as  alum.  Fresh  portions  of  boiling  ammoniacal  liquor  may  be  added 
two,  three,  or  four  times,  and  afterwards  the  residue  may  be  washed  with  boiling 
water,  to  remove  all  traces  of  sulphate  of  aUimina.— fi^econrf  Process.  If  the  first 
process  does  not  yield  sufficient  alumina,  the  shale  is  taken  after  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  tank  for  twelve  hours  and  become  nearly- 
dry,  and  placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  into  which  the  heat  from  the  flue  of  a 
steam-boiler  or  furnace  is  allowed  to  enter,  the  heat  being  regulated  by  means  of 
dampers,  and  kept  at  about  200°  to  212°  Fah.  After  about  eight  or  ten  hours* 
exposure  to  this  heat,  the  shale  is  ready  for  the  extraction  of  the  sulphate  of 
alumina  it  contains  by  the  process  above  mentioned. — Third  Process.  When  the 
shale  does  not  absorb  at  least  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  third  process  is 
to  be  adopted.  For  this  purpose  a  reverberatory  furnace,  fifty  feet  long,  and  five 
feet  iwide,  is  employed,  containing  a  lead  vessel  of  the  length  and  width  of  the 
interior  of  the  furnace,  and  of  the  depth  of  six  inches.  This  leaden  vessel  is  nearly- 
filled  with  the  calcined  shale,  and  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  grav.  1.75,  in  quantity  equal 
to  about  half  the  weight  of  the  shale,  is  then  added.  The  heat  from  the  fire  at  both 
ends  is  directed  over  the  contents  of  the  furnace,  and  after  exposure  to  a  moderate 
heat  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  the  shale  is  removed  to  the  tank  for  the  extraction  of 
the  sulphate  of  alumina  in  the  manner  before  described. 

Mr.  Spence  having  found  that  in  manufacturing  alum,  according  to  his  patent 
process  of  Nov.  27th,  1845,  the  mother-liquor,  after  crystallization  of  the  salt,  con- 
tains free  sulphuric  acid,  adopts  the  following  mode  of  treatment:  He  pumps  this 
mother-liquor  into  leaden  vessels  and  passes  into  it  distilled  ammoniacal  gas  liquor  ; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  ammonia^ 
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and  sulphate  of  ammonia  Ibrmed,  which  is  employed  in  the  manufiM^ture  of  fresh 
batches  of  alum. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Wilson's  process  (dated  Dec.  7, 1850)  of  manufacturing  alum  from  shale 
is  as  follows: — He  selects  shale  as  free  as  possible  from  impurities,  and  after  exposing 
it  for  two  or  three  months  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  it  breaks  down 
and  assumes  a  pulverulent  form,  he  roasts  it  in  a  lime-kiln  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, in  which  continued  removals  of  roasted  shale  are  effected  below,  and  con- 
tinued additions  of  raw  shale  are  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln,  care  being 
taken  not  to  submit  the  shale  to  a  red  heat,  lest  its  particles  become  so  aggregated  as 
to  interfere  with  the  due  action  of  the  acid  in  the  next  operation.  To  extract  the 
alumina  he  uses  a  wrought  iron  vessel  or  open  boiler,  either  round  or  oblong,  about  five 
feet  wide,  four  feet  deep,  and  fifteen  feet  long,  the  interior  of  which  is  smooth,  and 
lined  with  stout  lead.  At  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  this  vessel  he  places  a  false  bottom  made  of  lead,  of  the  stoutness  of 
twenty-four  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  and  perforated  with  numerous  holes,  a 
quarter  of  an  incli  in  diameter.  This  false  bottom  is  supported  by  means  of  cross 
bars  of  iron  coated  with  lead,  resting  on  the  curved  sides  of  the  vessel ;  a  part  of 
this  false  bottom,  to  the  extent  of  about  eighteen  inches,  being  made  moveable,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  ready  inspection  or  cleaning  of  the  lower  part.  The  vessel  is  placed 
in  a  furnace  so  constructed  that  the  flame  of  the  fire  cannot  reach  to  the  false  bot- 
tom by  several  inches.  Into  the  vessel  or  boiler  so  arranged,  12  cwts.  of  the  pre- 
pared shale  is  placed  (the  laiger  pieces  resting  on  the  perforated  false  bottom)  and 
on  it  is  pour^  10  cwts.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.845,  after  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  is  added  as  is  found  requisite  to  reduce  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  acid  to 
1.35  or  1.40,  and  fill  the  boiler  to  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  top;  moderate 
ebullition  is  then  maintained'  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  water  being  added  from 
time  to  time  to  -make  up  the  loss  from  evaporation.  At  the  expiration  of  about 
forty-eight  hours  the  whole  of  the  alumina  will  be  found  to  be  extracted  from  the 
shale.  The  fire  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  liquor  run  out,  the  small  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  alumina  remaining  attached  to  the  residuary  shale  being  readily  removed 
by  washing,  either  with  the  liquor  from  the  rocking  tubs  or  with  water.  The 
washings  are  mixed  with  the  strong  liquor  previously  obtained,  which  is  thus  re- 
duced to  a  proper  degree  for  crystallizing.  The  relative  proportions  of  prepared 
shale  and  acid  employed,  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  alumina  con- 
tained in  the  shale,  which  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  Any  arrangement  of 
apparatus  will  do,  provided  that  the  false  bottom  is  so  placed  as  to  permit  of  the  safe 
application  of  sufficient  heat,  and  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  shale.  ^ 

The  sulphate  of  alumina  obtained  in  the  way  above  mentioned,  may  now  be  con- 
verted into  alum,  by  the  addition  to  it  of  sulphate  of  potash  or  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
in  the  usual  way;  but  Mr.  Wilson  has  found  in  practice,  that  when  alumina  is 
extracted  from  shale  and  aluminous  earths,  by  direct  combination  with  sulphuric 
acid,  a  large  quantity  of  this  acid  always  remains  in  excess  in  the  mother-liquor 
after  the  alum  has  crystallized,  and  is  ultimately  lost;  he  therefore  runs  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  the  washings  together  into  a  very  large  vessel,  lined 
with  lead,  and  heated  by  steam  or  other  means,  and  of  a  dimension  capable  of  holding 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  liquor,  and  adds  some  ammoniacal  liquor  as  obtained  from 
the  gas-works  or  other  sources,  or  condenses  the  vapour  of  distilled  ammoniacal 
liquor  into  it,  or  adds  distilled  ammoniacal  liquor  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralize 
the  excess  of  acid,  whereby  a  solution  of  alum  is  obtained  free  firom  all  excess  of 
acid.  If  too  much  ammonia  be  added,  a  brown  powder  not  readily  soluble  is  pre- 
cipitated ;  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity  has  not  been  added,  a  portion  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  may  be  employed  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  The  solution  of  alum  thus 
obtained  is  crystallized  in  the  usual  way. 

Dr.  Richardson's  improvements,  dated  Jan.  26, 1850,  in  the  manufacture  of  alum, 
are  as  follows: — In  lixiviating  the  calcined  shale  for  obtaining  the  raw  alum  liquor, 
he  employs  an  arrangement  of  pits,  furnished  with  pipes,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying water  or  liquor  from  one  to  the  other :  the  aluminous  solution  in  one  pit  is 
thus  conveyed  to  a  fresh  supply  of  shale  in  another,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series, 
until  it  has  acquired  a  density  of  about  28°  Twaddle,  when  it  is  drawn  off  for  further 
use.  This  arrangement  of  apparatus  is  intended  to  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
pumping  the*liquor  from  one  pit  to  the  other;  the  process  of  exhaustion  is  more 
conveniently  performed,  and  a  more  complete  exhaustion  of  the  alumina  of  the  shale 
effected  than  is  usually  obtained. 
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Mr.  Strahan's  process  (date  Jane  13, 18S8)  fbrinaiiiifiictiiriiisf  alum  is  as  foIlowB: — 
He  takes  a  quantity  of  alaminous  day  or  earth,  or  other  substanoe  contaming 
alnmiiia,  as  white  and  as  free  from  iron  as  possible,  and  also  as  clear  from  graTel 
and  other  contaminating  matter  as  is  to  he  had  (the  Ught-grqr  coloured  clay  shale 
found  among  the  coal  mines  answers  the  purpose  extremely  weU)»  and  reduces  it  tO' 
.  an  erea  degree  of  fineness,  and  throws  about  30  cwt.  into-  a  reverberatory  ftimace. 
The  fire  is  kept  at  a  moderate  heat  until  the  aluminous  earth  is  diy,  when  he 
proceeds  to  throw  in  at  intervals  from  Ibur  to  five  cwt.  of  crystallized  sulphate  of 
iron,  OP  its  equlTalent  of  solntimi,  stirring  the  mass  well  with  rakes.  The  fire  is  then 
urged  higher,  the  raking  being  continued,  adding  from  time  to  time  water,  when  the- 
crystallized  sniphate  is  used,  until  the  impregnated  clay,  earth,  or  other  alumiBous- 
matter  is  quite  dry,  and  so  calcined,  as  that  the  iron  which  was  contained  in  the> 
sulphate  of  iron  is  so  far  oxidized  as  to  have  become  insoluble.  When  this  w 
effected,  which  may  be  known  by  the  mass  haying  assumed  a  highly-reddish  eokmr, 
it  is  raked  out  of  the  ftirnace  into  stone  cisterns  and  covered  wilAi  water.  Aftor 
remaining  for  two  or  three  days,  being  stirred  and  plunged  up  frequently,  thft 
solution  is  let  off  into  the  receiying  eistem,  and  is  now  ready  for  eyapc^ation. 
Instead,  however,  of  immediately  running  this  liquid  sulphate  of  alumina  into  the 
eyapotator,  Mr.  Strahan  prefers  that,  in  case  the  strength  should  be  less  than  15  per 
cent,  aboye  water,  that  the  liquor  should  be  returned  oyer  f^shly  impregnated  matter 
until  it  has  attained  that  strength.  / 

The  boiler  used  for  eyaporation,  and  which  is  fount  very  effective^  is  an  arehecE 
chamber,  twenty-two  feet  long,  seven  feet  broad,  and  ^ree  feet  de^  fixnn  l^e  spring* 
of  the  arch,  formed  of  stone,  and  arched  with  brick,  having  at  one  end  a  fir^aoe^ 
extending  the  whole  breadth,  separated  from  the  body  of  the  chamber  by  a  water- 
tight bridge  or  mid-feather.  This  boiler-chamber  or  cistern  being  filled  with  the 
Hquid  sulphate  of  alumina  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the*  bridge  or  mid- 
feather,  t^e  flame  or  heat  radiates  down  from  the  arch,  and  sweeps  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  liquor,  taking  the  steam  produced  with  it  up  the  chimney  in  a  con- 
tinued stream,  the  evaporator  being  supplied  with  fresh  liquor  as  the  water  is 
thrown  off.  During  the  concentration,  the  alkali  is  to  be  added*  This  may  be 
either  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  potash  itself,  or  any  other  salt 
usually  employed  by  akun  makers.  It  is  best  to  allow  the  evaporation  to  proceed 
until*  the  liquor  is  concentrated  to  from  30  to  33  per  cent,  above  water,  before 
adding  the  alkali,  the  proportion  of  which  wiU  be  the  same  aa  commonly  used  by 
alum- makers,  and  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  qualil^  of  the  alkaline  salts  used. 
When  the  alkali  has  been  added,  the  concentration  is  to  be  carried  on  till  the  liquor 
has  attained  the  strength  of  from  35  to  38  per  cent,  aboye  water;  it  is  then  to  be 
let  or  drawn  off  into  coolers  for  crystalliaation.  At  the  end  of  about  ten  days,  the 
mothers  may  be  drawn  off,  when  the  alum  will  be  found  in  crystals  in  the  cooler. 
These  crystals  are  to  be  washed,  re-dissolved  in  clean  water,  and  again  crystalliaed. 
It  is  now  pure  alum  and  fit  for  ail  uses  to  which  alum  can  be  applied,  but  as  alum 
is  generally  sold  in  large  masses  (the  process  of  forming  which  is  called  **  rocking''), 
it  may  for  this  purpose  be  again  dissolved  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  will  at 
the  greatest  degree  of  heat  which  can  be  oommunicated  to  it  take  up  in  solution^ 
and  run  it  into  casks  or  tubs  so  constructed,  a«  to  be  eaeily  taken  to  pieces  and 
again  set  up;  in  these  ft  should  remain  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  when  the  mother- 
liquors  may  be  let  off,  the  casks  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  alum  broken  wcut  up 
into  pieces  for  sale. 

XTobe  etmimHed.) 


APPARATUS  INTENDED  TO  SUPERSEDE  THE  WOOLF'S  BOTTLES 
FOR  OPERATIONS  WITH  GASES. 

The  inconvenience  attaching  to  the  use  of  a  series  of  Wooirs  bottles— their  cost, 
the  trouble  of  making  connexions,  and  the  destruction  of  corks,  &c — are  as  well 
known  as  its  advantages  for  the  solution  of  gases,  &c.  An  arrangement  has  been 
contrived  by  M.  Letoret,  of  Brussels,  in  which  the  connexion  is  efi^cted  by  a  water- 
joint  ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  found  very  serviceable  for  such  purposes.  Jt  consists  of 
three  glass  cylinders,  of  which  the  accompanying  diagrams  represent  vertical 
sections. 
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Tig.  1.  Fia.  3. 

■  0 


The  oirler  and  inner  cylinders^  A  and  B<,  have  each  three  groovea  perpendicular  to 
their  base  and  at  corrospondin  t?  points  of  their  circLi[uridrLMce,but  in  opposite  directions. 
The  intermediate  ^ :  v  I  i  u  -       ~ 

der  C  is  plain,  and  ia  in-       \}  Fio*  4* 

serted  within  il^over  B^ 
The  liquid  usod  to 
shut  off  communi(j;itioti 
with  the  exterior  nir  is 
placed  in  the  outer  cylin- 
der,  and  the  liquicl  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with 
the  gas  is  placed  in  the 
inner  vessel.  The  i:aa  la 
conducted  into  B  by  tliu 
bent  tube  B^  and  the 
unabsorbed  portitjii  es- 
capes by  the  tube  F. 
Both  these  tubes  t^t  iii 
the  pairs  of  opiKjsite 
grooves ;  the  third  pair 
of  grooves  is  for  a  fiat  ety 

tttbe»  fig.  3,  if  recjui^Uu. 

The  m(5e  of  connectiug 

a  leries  of  these  vessels 

will  be  sufiiciently  evi- 
dent from  the  wood-cut. 

This  arrangement  may 

likewise    be    employed 

for  generating  gases  as 

shown  in  figs.  4  and  5. 
The  liquid  used  for  the 

hydraulic  joint  must  be 

adapted  to  the  nature  of 

the  operation.     In  the 

preparation  of  carbonic 

acid  or  the  bicarbonates 

water  will  answer.    For 

other  purposes  mercury, 

solutions  of  chloride  of 

calcium,  of  caustic  al- 
kali, Ac,  may  be  used. 
The  cylinder,  C,  must 

be  loaded  with  a  sheet 

of  lead  in  order  to  keep 

it  steady. 
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ESSENCE  FOR  PRESTON  SALTS  (MOUNSEY'S). 
R    01.  Caryoph.  Ver.,  3j. 
OL  Lavendula,  Aug.,  3ij- 
Ess.  Bergamot.,  3y. 
Liq.  Ammon.  Fortiss,  s.  gr.  880,  Oj.      M.  ft.  Essentia. 

The  bottles  to  be  half  filled  with  rough  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  filled  up 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  fine  powder,  and  then  as  much  of  the  essence  as  the 
ammonia  will  absorb  added. 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  PHOSPHATIS  COMPOSITUS. 

BT  THOMAS  8.  WIEGAND. 

WrrsiN  about  twelve  months,  the  attention  of  the  pharmaceutists  of  this  city  has 
been  directed  to  the  phosphatic  salts  of  iron,  lime,  potassa  and  soda,  by  the  numerous 
prescriptions  of  some  of  our  physicians  for  combinations  of  two,  three,  or  all  of  them, 
in  pills,  mixtures,  or  syrups.  In  volume  xxv.,  page  411,  of  this  Journal,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Durand  published  a  formula  for  syrup  of  phosphate  of  lime.*  Since  then,  a  phos- 
phatic syrup,  embracing  in  its  composition  the  phosphates  of  iron,  lime,  potash  and 
soda,  has  been  introduced  to  notice  by  several  apothecaries ;  and  as  the  formula  has 
not  as  yet  transpired,  the  following  recipe  for  an  analogous  preparation,  may  be 
acceptable  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal : — 

Take  of  I^otosulphate  of  iron,  four  drachms  and  two  scruples. 

Phosphate  of  soda  (crystallized),  seven  drachms  and  a  half. 

Phosphate  of  lime  (recently  precipitated),  four  drachms. 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  one  ounce. 

Sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  eight  ounces. 

Water  a  suflScient  quantity. 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  five  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  phosphate  of  soda 
severally,  in  three  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  and  mix  the  solutions.  Wash  the  pre- 
cipitated phosphate  of  iron  with  (cold)  boiled  water,  mix  it  with  the  phosphate  of 
lime  and  half  a  pint  of  water  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  apply  heat,  gradually  add  the 
phosphoric  acid,  continuing  the  heat  until  a  clear  solution  is  obtained,  and  dissolve 
in  it  seven  ounces  (troy)  of  the  sugar.  Then  dissolve  two  drachms  of  the  phosphate 
of  soda,  and  an  ounce  of  sugar,  in  a  fluid  ounce  of  water,  acidulate  the  solution  with 
phosphoric  acid,  and  add  it  to  the  syrupy  solution  first  obtained.  A  slight  cloudi- 
ness is  occasioned  by  mixing  the  solutions,  which  may  be  entirely  removed,  and  the 
syrup  rendered  permanently  transparent  by  adding  forty  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Each  tea^poonful  of  this  syrup  contains  about  one  and  two-fifths  gr.  of  proto- 
phosphate  of  iron,  two-and-a-half  grains  of  phosphate  of  lime,  one  and  one- fifth  gr. 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  four-and-a-half  grains  of  free  phosphoric  acid,  which  may  be 
considered  the  dose. 

The  preparations  now  in  use  are  coloured  with  cochineal  and  flavoured  with  orange 
I)eel,  which  render  them  less  disagreeable.  The  syrup  now  offered  may  be  so  treated 
by  rubbing  up  six  grains  of  cochineal  with  a  little  sugar,  and  adding  ten  drops  of  the 
oil  of  orange  peel  and  adding  the  mixture  to  the  syrup  and  filtering.— -4nimcaii 
Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  PHARMACY  OF  THE  PHOSPHATES* 

BY  WILLIAM  PROCTER,  JUN. 

There  are  several  ways  in  wliich  phosphate  of  iron  and  other  phosphates  may  be 
prescribed  extemporaneously  in  solution,  and  the  proportions  varied  to  suit  par- 
ticular cases.    The  therapeutic  results  from  the  use  of  so  much  free  phosphoric  acid 

•  Take  of  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime,  128  grains. 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  240  grains. 

Sugar,  m  coarse  powder,  7^  oz.  (Troy). 

Distilled  watei^  4  flaid  ounces. 

Essence  of  lemon,  12  drops. 
Mix  the  phosphate  of  lime  with  the  water,  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  over  a  spirit  or  gas  lamp,  or  in 
a  sand-bath ;  add  gradually  the  phosphoric  acid  until  the  whole  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  ia  dis- 
solved.   To  this  solution  add  sufficient  water  to  compensate  for  the  evaporation ;  then  dissolve 
the  sugar,  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  and,  when  perfectly  cold,  add  the  essence  of  lemon. 
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hare  hardly  yet  been  fally  investigated ;  and  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  physicians 
who  prescribe  the  phosphates  in  this  manner,  to  observe  the  relative  effects  of  treat- 
ment by  phosphatic  mixtures,  with  and  withont  the  ftee  acid ;  more  especially  in 
reference  to  the  excretions. 

The  following  recipe  will  yield  an  acid  solution  of  the  phosphates  of  protoxide  of 
iron  and  soda,  viz. : — 

Take  Protosulphate  of  iron  (cr3rst),  a  drachm. 
Phosphate  of  soda  (ciyst.),  two  drachms. 
Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  two  scruples. 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  two  fluid  ounces. 
Water,  two  fluid  ounces. 
Triturate  the  salts  with  the  acid  in  a  Wedgewood  mortar  until  a  syrupy  liqLuid  is 
produced  by  their  reaction,  then  gradually  add  the  water,  filter  the  solution  through 
a  piece  of  lint,  or  muslin,  and  mix  it  with  the  syrup.    Of  this  mixture  the  dose  may 
be  a  dessert  spoonful,  or  a  table  spoonful,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  reactions  that  occur  when  the  solid  ingredients  are  triturated  together,  are 
the  production  of  phosphate  of  iron  aad  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  solution  of  the 
former  by  the  free  phosphoric  acid,  the  liquefaction  arising  from  the  water  of 
crystallization  of  the  salts,  both  of  which  are  strongly  hydrated.  The  presence  of  the 
small  amount  of  sulphate  of  soda  farmed  may  be  looked  upon  as  unimportant,  yet  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  employ  the  proto-chloride  of  iron  as  in  the  fbUowing 
formula,  when  the  resultant  would  be  common  salt  instead  of  sulphate  of  soda  :— 
Take  of  Protochloride  of  iron  (in  crystals),  3j« 
Chloride  of  calcium  (fused),  ^isa. 
Phosphate  of  soda  (crystallized),  Jvij. 
Phosphate  of  Potassa,  5J- 
Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  5iij« 
Syrup  of  lemons. 

Distilled  water,  of  each  four  fluid  ounces. 
Triturate  the  chlorides  of  iron  and  calcium,  six  drachms  of  the  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  the  phosphoric  acid,  together  with  a  little  water,  until  a  homogeneous  liquid  is 
obtained,  and  then  add  the  rest  of  the  water  gradually.  Dissolve  the  phosphate  of 
potassa  and  the  remainder  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  in  the  syrup,  and  add  it  to  the 
first  solution,  and  mix. 

The  resiUt  is  a  syrupy,  acid,  saline  liquid,  holding  a  portion  of  gelatinous  phosphate 
of  lime  in  suspension.  This  may  be  entirely  dissolved  by  using  more  phosphoric 
acid,  or  by  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Wiegand. 

The  reactions  that  occur  in  the  above  formula,  are,  first,  the  production  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  phosphate  of  iron,  and  chloride  of  sodium  ;  next,  the  immediate 
solution  of  the  two  first  through  the  agency  of  the  free  phosphoric  acid.  When  the 
syrup  containing  the  phosphates  of  Bodn  and  potassa  is  added,  a  portion  of  the  free 
acid  is  attracted  by  them,  and  a  small  part  of  the  phosphate  of  Ume  is  precipitated 
in  a  hydrated  form. 

Sulphate  of  iron  may  be  substituted  for  the  chloride  in  the  above  formula  by  first 
triturating  the  soda  salt  and  chloride  of  calcium  alone  with  a  little  water,  till  double 
decomposition  ensues,  then  adding  the  sulphaie  of  iron  and  again  triturating,  and 
lastly  the  phosphoric  acid.  By  observing  this  order  no  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed, 
and  the  mixed  hydrated  phosphates  of  lime  and  iron  at  first  formed  are  readily 
dissolved  by  the  free  acid.  When  sulphate  of  iron  is  used,  of  course  both  sulphate 
of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  exist  in  the  preparation. 

The  phosphates  of  iron  and  lime  of  commerce  are  often  so  granular  and  dense  that 
their  solution  and  absorption  in  passing  along  the  alimentary  canal  must  be  much 
interfered  with.    This  difficulty  may  be  avoided,  when  the  free  phosphoric  acid  is 
objectionable,  by  presenting  the  insoluble  phosphates  in  a  hydrated  form,  thus  : — 
Take  of  Protosulphate  of  iron,  (cryst.),  3ij. 
Chloride  of  calcium  (fused),  3i8s. 
Phosphate  of  soda  (cryst.),  3vij. 
Syrup  of  ginger. 

Distilled  water,,  of  each  four  fluid  ounces. 
Triturate  the  chloride  of  calcium  with  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  three  fluid  ounces 
of  the  water,  till  the  decomposition  is  complete,  and  a  smooth  mixture  is  obtained ; 
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tlWBf  add  the  syn^ ;  sad  finally  the  sulphate  of  iron  preTioiuiy  dissolTed  in  a  fluid 
onaee  of  the  water. 

The  retnlting  miztore  consists  of  the  hydrated  phosphates  of  iron  and  fime,  with 
about  two  drachms  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  a  little  common  salt,  the  whole  rendered 
palatable  by  the  syrup,  which  also  tends  to  suspend  the  insoluMe  salts,  aM  to  prevent 
the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  salt. 

These  formulae  are  offered^not  as  regular  preparations,  to  be  kept  piepared ;  but  as 
conreying  some  hints  as  to  a  manner  of  preparing  the  phosphates  extemporaneously 
for  administration  in  solution  or  mixtaxey.  very  layoiirahle  to.  their  therapeutic 
action. — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 


HOW  FAMHJfiSS  ARE  POISONED.—SGHEELE'S  GREEN  IN  BAKERS* 

SHOPS. 
(T0tb€  Editor  of  the  Pharmaeeutieal  Joumd,) 

Sir, — The  fact  which  I  am  about  to  mention  shows  in  what  an  insidious  manner 
arsenic  may  be  introduced  into  articles  of  food  supplied  to  a  family.  Cases  now  and 
then  occur  to  a  Medical  Practitioner  in  which  certain  symptoms^  strongly  indicative 
of  irritant  poisoning,  appear  simultaneously  in  several  members  of  a  family.  ^  No 
source  of  poisoning  can  be  discovered,  no  motive  may  exist  for  its  administration  ; 
the  persons  affected,  recover,  and  the  matter  is  forgotten.  In  another  and  more 
serious  class  of  cases,  several  members  of  a  family  die  suddenly,  one  after  another. 
Poison  is  suspected  to  have  been  the  canse  of  death,  and  traces  of  it  may  be 
actually  found  in  the  body  ;  but  it  will  be  imposnble  to  discover  how  or  when  it 
entered  the  body.  In  a  case  which  I  was  requked  to  investigate  in  January  last, 
the  father,  mother,  and  three  children  w€re  carried  off  within  the  short  period  of  about 
ten  days  ;  as  it  was  supposed,  by  disease.  The  body  of  the  mother  was  exhumed  a 
month  after  interment,  and  arsenic  was  found  in  the  liver.  This  created  a  strong 
suspicion  that  all  had  &d  from  poieon  ;  but  the  most  minute  inquiry  has  failed  to 
show  how  or  in  what  way  the  arsenic  could  have  entered  the  body  of  the  mother. 
NeverliieleBs,  it  was  quite  clear  that  she  must  have  taken  it  during  life,  as  it  had 
been  absorbed,  and  was  found  deposited  in  the  liver. 

On  the  17th  of  the  present  month,  when  about  to  cut  tiieloaf  on  my  taUe  for 
breakfast,  I  observed  some  green  patches  and  streaks  over  the  partially  burnt  under- 
crust.  The  appearance  was  something  like  that  caused  by  green  mould ;  but,  on 
examining  the  slices  of  toast  in  the  toast-rack,  I  found  similar  green  spots  in  the 
depressed  portions  of  the  crust  of  the  toast.  I  then  examined  the  green  spots  with 
a  lens,  and  subsequently  a  portion  was  scraped  off,  and  examined  undear  a  microscope 
of  low  power.  The  cofoured  particles  then  resolved  themselves  into  a  mineral 
powder,  having  all  the  appearances  of  Scheele's  green,  or  arsenite  of  copper.  I 
scraped  from  the  bottom  of  one  loaf  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  grains  of  this 
powder ;  and,  on  applying  Reinsch's  process,  I  separated  a  quantity  of  metallic 
arsenic  sufficient  to  coat  two  square  inches  of  copper.  The  metallic  arsenic  wa-s 
converted  to  crystallized  white  arsenic,  and  examined  under  a  high  magnifying 
power,  when  l&e  arsenious  acM  was  plainly  perceptible.  The  green  substance- 
adhering  to  the  crust  of  the  bread  and  toast,  was  therefore  proyed  to  be  Scheele's 
green,  a  pigment  which  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  white  arsenic. 

On  inquiring  of  the  servants,  I  found  that  five  loaves  had,  the  day  before,  been 
t^deen  from  the  baker,  a  resectable  tradesman,  with  whom-  I  haTe  dealt  for  twelve 
years.  On  examining  these  loaves,  three  of  them  were  stained  in  the  under-crust 
with  closely  adherent  patches  of  the  green  arsenite-  of  copper.  It  appeared  clear 
from<  the  circumstances,  that  there  had  been  no  intentional  admixture  of  poison,  or 
tfais  would  have  been  found  inside  and  not  on  the  outside  of  the  bread.  It  was 
quite  certain  that  the  loaves  must  have  been  delivered  with  the  poison  adhering  to 
them,  because  there  is  no  green  paint  in  the  house. 

Thinking  that  some  accident  might  occur  in  o^er  families,  I  immediately  went  to 
the  baker,  and  showed  him  the  Scheele's  green  and  metallic  arsenic  extracted  from 
itv  On  entering  his  shop,  I  at  once  saw  the  cause  o£  the  poisoning  of  the  bread. 
He  had  had  his  shc^  newly-decorated,  and  there  were  eight  long  shelves  (holding 
some  hundreds  of  loaves)  painted  of  a  bright  graas-gseen  colour^  top,  front,  and  sides. 
They  had  been  evidently  very  substantially  coated  with  the  green  paint.  The 
warm  loaves,  placed  on  the  recently  pamted  shelves,  had  imbibed  a  quantity  of  the 
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poiaoQoin  pigment,  which  had  dried  in  the  nnder-cmst.  He  took  down  liVe  or  nx 
loayefl  in  succession,  and  all  were  found  stained  with  the  arsenite  of  copper.  The 
baker  assured  me  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  there  was  arsenic  in  the  green  paint; 
but  the  painter,  who  wa&  summoned,  took  the  matter  more  coolly  and  pTOfesaionally, 
remarking  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  good  green  without  arsenic,  that  he  had 
used  it  fbr  many  years,  and  had  never  heard  of  any  one  being  killed  by  it.  Although 
he  knew  the  shelves  were  for  the  purpose  of  storing  loaves  of  bread,  he  was 
evidently  waiting  for  some  fiital  cases  in  his  own  experience  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  lay  aside  the  practice  of  using  this  paint 

The  baker,  at  my  strong  request,  had  the  whole  of  the  loaves  rasped,  and,  without 
loss  of  time,  the  tops  of  the  shelves  were  planed  off,  so  that  the  loaves  should  rest 
upon  nothing  but  plain  and  unpainted  deal.  There  was  enough  on  ^e  crast  of  one 
of  the  loaves  to  have  killed  an  infant ;  and  I  can  suppose  a  case  in  which  a 
nursemaid,  about  to  quit  a  service  for  misconduct,  might  be  seriously  implicated  by 
such  an  occurrence  as  this,  unless  the  cause  were  at  once  traced. 

In  ft»o|gn  countries  there  are  strong  restrictions  placed  on  the.  sale  and  use  of  this 
noxious  pigment.  In  England,  howeves,  gnen  sweetmeats  are  actually  coloured 
with  it ;  and  lemon,  acid,  and  other  drops,  are  sometimes  sold,  wrapped  in  paper 
coarsely*  tinged  or  dyed  green  with  this  dangerous  comx>ound  of  arsenic 

lam,  &C., 
Al7Rbi>  S.  Tj.tz.ob,  MJ>.,  FJt.S., 
Leetnier  on  Mtdiual  JuriaprudenoB  and  Chemistry-  in  Graj*s  Hospitat. 

15,  St  Jame£s  Terrace,  Begenfs  Patrk,  March  29,  1854. 


THE  POJSON  OF  THE  BATTLESNAKE. 

A  PAPER  was  lately  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,.  fh)m  Dr. 
W.  J.  Burnett,  on  the  character  of  the  rattlesnake.  The  Doctor  had  been  experi- 
v^  mentihg  on  two  or  three  specimens  of  this  animal,  and  announces  the  discovery  of 

numerous  embryo  &ngs  in  the  jaws  of  the  snake,  immediately  behind  the  outward 
jangs.  The  use  of  these  hidden  weapons  of  destruction  appears  to  be  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  biting  fangs  of  the  serpent  when  they  get  broken  off  or  worn  out  in 
service.  It  also  appears  that  the  k)ng  fangs  (two  in  number),  which  are  used  in 
inflicting  the  deadly  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  are  naturally  shed  every  few  years, 
when  they  are  not  injured  by  accident  or  wear,  and  the  reserve  fangs  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  meet  the  worst  emergencies.  From  minute  microscopic  examination  of 
the  structure  of  these  teeth.  Dr.  B..  concluifes  that  there  are  two  canals  in  each  fang, 
on^  one  of  wlliich  conveys  the  poison  to  the  woimd.  Bespecting  the  character  of 
the  poison  itself,  the  Doctor  remarks  as  foiiowa : — 

**  There  is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  its  action  is  the  same  upon  all  living 
things,  vegetables  as  well  as  animals.  It  is  even  just  as  fatal  to  the  snake  itself  as 
to  other  animals ;.  for  Dr.  Dearing  informed  me  that  one  of  his  specimens,  after 
being  irritated  and  annoyed  in  its  cage  in  moving  suddenly,  accidently  struck  one  of 
its  fangs  into  its  own  body;  it  soon  rolled  over  and  died,  as  any  other  animal  would 
have  done.  Here  then  we  have  the  remarkable,  and  perhaps  unique  philosophical 
fact,  of  a  liquid  secreted  directly  from  the  blood,  which  proves  deadly  when  intro- 
duced into  the  very  source  (tte  blood)  from  which  it  was  derived !" 

In  order  to  scrutinize  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  operation  of  this  deadly 
agent  on  the  blood,  Dr.  Burnett  stupified  one  of  the  fiercest  of  his  snakes  by  dropping 
cJiloroform  on  his  head: — 

'*^  Twenty-five  or  thirty  drops  being  aflowed  to  fall  on  his  head,  one  slowly  after 
the  other,  the  sound  of  his  rattle  gradually  died  away,,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
wholly  under  this  agent.  He  was  then  adroitly  seized  behind  the  jaws  with  the 
tliumb  and  forefinger,  and  dragged  from  the  cage,  and  allowed  partially  to  resusci- 
tate ;  in  this  state  a  second  person  held  his  tail  to  prevent  his  coiling  around  the 
arm  of  the  first,  while  a  third  opened  his  mouth,  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  pressed  the 
feng  upward,  causing  a  flow  of  poison,  which  was  received  on  the  end  of  the  scalpel. 
The  snake  was  then  returned  into  the  cage. 

**  Blood  was  then  extracted  from  a  finger  for  a  close  microscopical  examination. 
The  smallest  quantity  of  poison  being  presented  to  the  blood  between  the  glasses,  a 
change  was  immediately  perceived— the  corpuscles  ceased  to  run  and  pile  together, 
and  remained  stagnant  without  any  special  alteration  of  structure.     The  whole 
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appearance  waa  as  though  the  yitalitj  of  the  hlood  had  heen  suddenly  destroyed 
exactly  as  m  death  from  lightning.  This  agrees  also  with  another  experiment 
performed  on  a  fowl,  where  the  whcSe  mass  of  the  hlood  appeared  q^uite  liquid  and 
haying  but  little  constitutable  power." 

Dr.  Burnett  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  physiological  action  of  the  poison  of  the 
rattlesnake  in  animals  is  that  of  a  most  powerful  sedative,  acting  through  the  blood 
on  the  nervous  centres.  He  supports  tlus  position  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  its 
full  and  complete  antidotes  are  the  most  active  stimulants ;  and  of  these,  alcohol 
(commonly  in  the  form  of  rum  or  whisky)  is  the  first.  The  remedy  is  well  known 
in  the  south,  and  there  are  some  twenty-five  authentic  cases  on  record  proving  that 
a  person  suffering  from  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  may  drink  from  one  to  two  quarts 
of  dear  brandy  without  feeling  the  lightest  tendency  to  intoxication,  and  eventually 
recover. — Harijbrd  Times. 


SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION  OF  PRUSSIC  ACID  IN  A  MEDICAL 

COMPOUND. 

BT  JOHN  T.  P1.1TMBEB,  K .D.,  OF  BICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

I  DO  not  know  that  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  has  heretofore  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  alkaline  combinations  with  organic  matters,  at  least  sometimes 
generate  hydrocyanic  acid.  Nor  did  it  present  itself  to  my  own  mind  until  recently. 
I  think  it  should  claim  the  notice  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

The  short  train  of  events  leading  to  the  development  of  this  fact  was  as  follows: — 

A  young  physician  applied  to  me  on  account  of  an  attack  of  sickness  the  day 
before,  for  which  he  could  assign  no  satisfactory  reason.  He  said  that  while  he  was 
engaged  in  reading,  he  suddenly  became  unconscious,  and  remained  so  for  half  an 
hour,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  wife.  After  he  revived  sufficiently  to  walk 
about,  he  said  be  felt  half  bewildered,  and  found  that  his  powers  of  recoUectioa 
were  greatly  impaired,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  sometimes  entirely  gone. 

He  could  not  attribute  it  to  anything  inhibited,  unless  it  was  a  preparation  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  which  a  distinguish&i  Eastern 
physician  had  prescribed  for  him,  and  which  he  had  repeatedly  taken  before,  without 
any  ill  effect. 

As  the  patient  belonged  to  the  class  of  dyspeptics,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
attribute  his  attack  to  some  ordinary  gastric  derangement  displaying  itself  upon  the 
nervous  system;  but  on  further  reflection  and  consultation  with  him,  I  learned  that 
the  preparation  of  which  he  took  the  dose  in  question  (a  teaspoonful),  was  one  that 
he  had  made  some  time  before  and  laid  aside. 

This  consideration  induced  me  to  make  a  chemical  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  vial.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  there  was  a  copious,  pure  white,  delicate 
deposit;  the  supernatant  fluid  was  clear,  and  had  a  suspicious  odour,  which  led  me 
to  test  for  prussic  acid.    There  was  a  perceptible  fermentation  going  on  in  the  liquid. 

The  white  sediment  was  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  subjected  to  the  action 
of  acids,  and  also  to  the  red  heat  of  a  platinum  spoon.  But  none  of  these  agents 
produced  any  sensible  impression  upon  it.  I  then  exposed  it  to  the  heat  of  a  blow- 
pipe flame,  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  obtained,  what  I  anticipated, — silicate  of 
soda.  The  silica  was  probably  derived  as  an  impurity  from  the  carbonate  of 
potash,  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  medicine. 

The  filtrate  was  received  into  a  wide-mouthed  vial;  and  the  mouth  covered  with 
a  slip  of  glass  moistened  on  the  imder  side  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution.  In  a 
short  time  the  solution  was  observed  to  become  opaque  and  white.  This  white  film 
was  treated  with  NO5,  without  efiect ;  but  cyanide  of  potassium  immediately 
dissolved  it. 

The  mouth  of  the  vial  was  now  covered  with  another  piece  of  glass  moistened 
with  NH4  S,  HS.  After  some  minutes  the  glass  was  removed,  and  the  moisture, 
now  milky,  gently  evaporated.  To  the  dried  residue  a  solution  of  a  persulphate  of 
iron  was  applied  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  drawn  over  the  surface.  The  modena  red 
streaks  which  appeared,  confirmed  the  former  results  with  AgO,  NO*,  and  left  no 
doubt  of  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

As  further  evidence,  however,  of  the  existence  of  HCy  in  the  fluid,  I  added  to  the 
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filtrate  (about  an  ounce  of  it)  solution  of  AgO,  NO5,  till  all  precipitation  ceased.  The 
precipitate  was  collected  and  washed;  and  NOs  added.  By  this  means  the  carbonate 
of  silver,  &c.,  were  removed.  The  undissolved  residue  was  washed,  and  was  found 
to  be  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium;  and  to  be  decomposed  by  HCl  with  liberation 
of  the  prussic  acid  odour. 

This  was  the  extent  of  my  analysis.  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself 
whether  I  found  sufficient  cause  for  the  alarming  symptoms  manifested  by  the 
patient.  He  took  no  more  of  the  medicine.  More  than  a  month  has  elapsed  since 
the  attack,  and  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  symptoms. 

Judging  from  the  presence  of  HCy  in  the  fumes  over  the  soap  kettle,  and  in  the 
odour  of  cntde  potash,  I  suspect  it  will  be  found,  that  with  moisture,  potash  and 
carbonate  of  potash  by  their  reaction  on  organic  matter,  generally  generate  this 
dangerous  remedial  agent. — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 


APPARATUS  FOR  HOLDING  GLASS  PLATES  WHILE  BEING  CLEANED 
FOR  USE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  frames  hitherto  employed  for  this  purpose  are  objectionable,  because  they 
prevent  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass  from  being  uniformly  cleaned,  and  when  the 
plates  are  in  the  least  degree  moveable,  the  underneath  surface  becomes  scratched. 

To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  M.  Albert  has  constructed  an  apparatus  for 
fastening  the  glass  plates  by  means  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  accompanying 
cut  represents  it  in  vertical  section,  one-half  the  actual  size.  It  consists  of  a  brass 
cylinder  A,  with  a  broad  projecting  rim  B,  at  about  one-inch  from  its  upper  end. 
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ThiB  rim  rests  upon  the  upper  surface  of  a  table,  to  whidi  H  k  &8tened  l^  BctmmL 
The  cylinder  is  furnished  with  a  piston  D,  the  stuffing  of  whi<^  nwnirti  sun^ly  of  a 
disc  of  leatlier  E,  pressed  against  the  piston  by  a  cap  F,  fastened  to  ikm  piafacm  bgr 
six  screws  G.    The  piston  is  moved  by  means  of  a  screw  H,  working  iSanrnf^  iHm 

bow  K,  resting  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  cylinder,  and  screwed  to  it    In  order  thaifc 

the  piston  may  receive  only  the  direct  motion  of  the  screw,  the  latter  is  furnished 

at  its  upper  end  .with  a  nedc,  into  which  fit  two  steel  plates  m,  which  are  .slipped  into 

their  place  laterally  through  the  fillet  of  the  piston,  and  together  entire^  surround 

the  neck.    These  plates  are  fixed  by  means  of  a  ring  n,  slipped  over  the  fiUet  of  the 

piston,  and  fastened  by  two  small  screws.    As  the  glass  plate  must  fit  air-tight  upon 

the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder,  without  the  aid  of  any  cement  or  grease,  a  circular  r 

shallow  groove  is  turned  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  cylinder,  into  which  is  placed  a  i 

ring  O,  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc    This  renders  the  connexion  of  the  glass  plat^ 

peifectly  air-tight,  even  when  it  is  not  quite  flat. 

In  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  apparatus  from  the  breaking  of  plates,  which 
sometimes  happens,  a  cover  P  is  employed,  which  fits  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
above  the  piston.    In  its  centre  is  a  knob  Q,  with  a  disc  of  caoutchouc  exactly  in  I 

the  same  plane  as  the  ring  O,  which  serves  as  a  support  for  the  glass  plate,  and  ' 

lessens  the  danger  of  brocage.  An  air  channel  passes  through  the  centre  of  this 
knob,  and  communicates  with  two  smaller  ones,  so  that  in  case  of  breakage,  the 
splinters  of  glass  iaH  into  the  cover  P,  without  getting  into  the  apparatus. — -Dinglers*  ^ 

Fofyiecknische  Journal^  July,  185a. 


PREPARATION  OF  OXIDE  OP  ZINC  FREE  FROM  IRON. 

BT  H.  C&inR&BERG. 

The  separation  of  iron  from  zinc  solutions  has  hitherto  been  efifected  either  by 
long  digestion  with  metallic  srinc  or  by  peroxidizing  the  iron  with  chlorine  and  then 
precipitating  with  soda.    Both  methods  are  tedious  and  troublesome. 

The  author  employs  for  this  purpose  hypochlorite  of  soda,  obtained  by  treating 
hypochlorite  of  lime  with  soda.  The  reaction  is  the  same  as  in  the  treatment  with 
chlorine.  The  hypochlorite  solution  is  added  to  the  zinc  solution  until  a  portion  of 
the  liquid  treated  with  soda  and  filtered  gives  no  further  iron  reaction. — Journal 
fur  Praktiscke  Chemie, 

PREPARATION  OF  PURE  CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

WoHUER*  has  adopted  a  very  elegant  method  for  the  preparation  of  this  substance. 

When  nitrate  of  potash  is  heated  to  redness,  with  metallic  copper,  the  nitric  acid 
is  completely  decomposed,  and  there  remains  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  oxide 
of  copper. 

The  copper  is  best  in  the  form  of  sheet-clippings,  two  or  three  parts,  to  one  of 
nitrate.  The  fusion  may  be  made  in  an  iron  crucible,  but  as  the  same  reaction  takes 
place  between  iron  and  the  nitrate,  traces  of  carbonic  acid  and  silica  are  then  intro- 
duced into  the  potash.  A  copper  crucible  is  far  preferable,  and  with  it  the  potash 
may  be  obtained  chemically  pure. 

The  copper-clippings  and  nitrate  are  placed  in  alternate  layers  in  the  crucible,  which 
is  covered  and  heated  to  moderate  redness  for  half-an>hour.  When  cold  the  mass 
is  treated  with  water,  the  solution  poured  into  a  narrow  cylindrical  vessel,  the 
mouth  of  which  can  be  closed,  by  a  ground  ^ass  plate,  and  when  perfectly  clear 
drawn  off  by  a  syphon.    Not  a  trace  of  copper  is  dissolved. 

When  the  above  proportions  of  copper  and  nitrate  are  iised,  part  of  the  copper  is 
only  converted  into  suboxide,  which  may  be  used  again  for  the  same  purpose,  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  copper. 

This  reaction,  besides  being  very  valuable  for  the  preparation  of  pure  potash, 
would,  most  probably,  furnish  a  ready  and  accurate  means  of  estimating  the  value 
of  commercial  nitres,  a  weighed  quantity  being  ignited  with  copper,  and  the  amount 
of  alkali  ascertained  by  a  volumetrical  experiment  with  a  normal  acid. 

-   *  Annalen  dtr  Chemie  and  PharmacU^  September,  1853. 
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PREPARATION  OF  A  DOUBLE  SALT  CONTAINING  PROTOXIDE 

OF  IRON. 

Thb  Austrian  Pharmaceatical  Joarnal  contams  an  anonjmoiM  paper  on  iMs 
subject,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  white  carbonate  of  iron  precipitated  from  a 
solution  of  protoohloride  of  iron  re-dissolyed  by  the  addition  of  dihite  nitric  add, 
gives  a  colourless  liquid,  which  may  be  kept  without  (nddatioii,>e7ea  in  an  open  flask, 
and  when  eraporated,  yields  a  nearly  coloiirless  double  salt,  which  deHquesces  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  but  is  not  oxidized. 

On  account  of  the  hygroscopic  character  of  this  salt,  the  author  recommends  that 
the  solution  should  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  prepared  as  follows  :— 

Clean  iron  wire  is  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.110  sp.  gr.,  the 
green  solution  treated  with  enough  carbonate  of  soda  to  precipitate  aU  the  iron,  and 
dilute  nitric  acid  added,  until  the  precipitate  is  re-dissolyed.  This  liquid  is  diluted 
with  distilled  water,  -until  the  total  weight  is  six  ounces ;  one  oonce,  therefore,  con- 
tains 19.5  grains  of  iron. 

A  solution  of  proto  sulphate  of  iron  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda  and  the 
precipitate  re-dissolved  in  dilute  aulphnric  aeid,  likewise  gives  an  almost  colourless 
liquid,  which  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystals  that  are  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to 
air.  He  considers  liiat  tfaos  salt  might  be  advantageously  suhstitutod  for  sulphate 
of  iron  in  medicine. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  mentionBd  oompound  contains  proto^trate  of  mm, 
which  has  been  observed  by  Berzelius  to  possess  a  certain  degree  a£  stability. 


OXIDIZED  SILTER. 


Thb  hi^  appreciation  in  wfaieh  ornaments  in  oxidised  silyer  are  now  held, 
render  a  notice  of  the  process  followed  interesting.  There  are  two  distinct  shades  in 
use,  one  produced  by  chlorine,  which  has  a  hrowmsh  tint,  and  the  other  by  sulphur, 
which  has  a  bluish-black  tint.  To  produce  the  former,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash 
the  article  with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac ;  a  mndb  m<Mre  beautiful  tint  may,  how> 
ever,  be  obtained  by  eo^loying  a  solution  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  sal-ammoniac  in  vinegar.  The  fine  black  tint  may  be  produced  by  a 
slightly  warm  sohition  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  ixr  sodium. —  Chem,  Techn, 
MittkeUumgen  von  Dr,  Ellnter^  Berlin^  1853,  and  Jtmnud  ef  Industrial  Progress,  April, 
1854, 


INFLUENCE  OF  PRESSURE  ON  THE  PERMANENCE  OF  CHEMICAIi 

COMPOUNDS. 

BT  PROFESSOa  WOHLEK. 

The  hydrate  of  chlorine,  which,  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture readily  decomposes,  may  be  preserved,  with  buft  little  alteration,  even  ait  a 
summer  temperature,  when  enclosed  in  sealed  tubes,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  the  chlorine  disengaged  by  the  decomposilaoa  of  a  portion  of  it.  When 
such  a  tube  is  immersed  in  water  at  86°  or  104°  F.  the  hy^ate  is  decomposed ;  but 
is  partially  reproduced  when  the  temperature  is  reduced. 


SILVER  PLATES  FOB  MARKING  INK. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Culleton  a  reply  to  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Clay 
and  Abraham,  in  the  Correspondence  r^erred  to  in  our  last  number.  Mr.  C. 
denies  having  sold  l^e  plates  as  silver,  and  says  that  he  received  several  orders 
from  Messrs.  C  and  A.  after  the  printed  directions  were  sent,  which  mentioned 
"  electro-plates,"  He  says,  electro-silver  plates  answer  quite  as  weU  as  silver  if  the 
ink  be  made  properly,  and  that  the  ink  made  by  Mr.  IBggs  is  better  than  Bond's, 
Pouting's,  or  Walkdon's,  which  latter  contain  too  much  gum. 


BOOKS  KBOBnrfiD. 


Abchiyes  db  Phtsiologie  db  Thesapeutique  et  D'HroiiNE,  atnu  la  direction  de 
M,  BoncHARDAT.  No.  I.,  Janvier,  1854.  On  sous^rlt  k  Paris,  chez  Germer 
Bailliere,  Libraire-Editeor,  Rue  de  L'Ecole-de-M^ecine,  17. 

A  Manuai.  of  Human  Histologt.  By  A.  Kolliker,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
PhysioIogT-mWurzbnrg.  Translated  aiid  edited  by  George  Bosk,  P.B.S.,  and 
Thomas  Huxlbt,  F.B.S^  VoL  IL  London :  printed  for  the  Sydenham  Society, 
1854. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A»  P.  S,  (London).— PAowpAonw  in  PiUs,  Phosphoras  may  be  reduced  to  a  finely- 
divided  state  by  placing  it  in  a  flask  with  rectified  spirit,  immersing  the  flask  in  hot 
Water  till  the  phosphoras  isimelted,  then  shaking  briskly  till  cold. 

M.  P.  S,  (Truro). — By  Solut  AmmxmuB  we  should  understand  Liquor  Ammonia, 
P.  L. 

C.  R.  rShaftesbury^  Dorset).-— Hooker's  British  Fhra. 

J.  S,  (Alford).— h(1.)  Abridgn^ent  of  Ainsworth's  Lalin  Dictionary.  12mo.  By 
Djrmock. — (2«)  The  Examinations.  Notice  should  be  given  before  the  first  of  the 
month. 

i?»«?tptt&«.— Hoblyn's  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms,    12mo.     10*» 

J,  S,  (Shrewsbury). — Acidulated  Lemon  Kali, 

R    SodaB  sesquicarbonatis. 
Acidi  tartarici  ana,  ^viij. 
Sacchari  albi,  ^vj. 
Olei  limonis,  gtt.  100.  Misce  s.  a. 

L,  T,  (Manchester).~So/«<ibn/dr  Cleaning  Kid  Gloves.  Add  15  drops  of  strongest 
sdution  of  ammonia  to  half  a  pint  of  spirit  of  turpentine.  This  should  be  applied 
with  a  brush,  followed  with  some  fine  pumice  ■i>owder. .  Beasley. 

A,  B.  (London). — (1.)  Lapis  InfernaUs.  Both  PotasstB  Hydras  and  Argenti  Nitras 
have  been  called  Lapis  Infernalis,  but  the  former  is  distinguished  as  Lapis  Infemcdis 
Alhalinus. — (2.)  The  portrait  of  William  Allen  was  published  in  the  eighth  number 
of  the  fifth  volume,  which  may  be  obtained  through  the  publisher. 

A.  P.  S.  (Commercial  Koad>— It  would  be  advantageous  to  pass  the  examinatioh 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  before  going  to  New  York  in.questof  a  situation. 
We  have  no  means  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  demand  for  Assistants 
in  that  locality. 

A.  B.^To  obtain  the  stamped  Diploma  of  the  Society  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the 
Major  Examination. 

A  Member  (Nailsea)  and  several  other  Correspondents  will  find  an  Answer  in 
another  part  of  this  number. 

B.  S.  (Warrington).—  Tincture  of  Sumbul.  See  vol.  xi.,  pages  144  and  358.  It  is 
a  stimulant,  and  has  been  given  in  cases  of  cholera. 

B.  K.  (London)  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  prescription  with  fourteen  ingredients,  a 
strange  mixture,  but  we  think  not  worth  publishing. 

Chemicus.-^X.)  If  the  process  described  be  properly  conducted  the  whole  of  the 
salt  formed  should  dissolve  in  distilled  water.— (2.)  Cyanide  of  potassium  cannot  be 
prepared  in  the  manner  suggested,  because  it  is  a  soluble  salt. 

J.  P. — ^We  do  not  answer  questioRs  relating  to  the  treatment  of  disease. 

J,  M.  S, — ^There  is  no  uniform  rule  adopted  in  such  cases.  The  practice  of  the 
establishment  in  which  you  reside  should  be  ascertained  and  followed. 

Adolescens  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  traosniission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd  of  the  month)  to  Mr.  CHURCHiLLy 
Princes  Street,  Soho.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor^  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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THE  RESULT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

DuBiMG  their  year  of  office  the  Council  for  the  time  being  are  charged  with 
the  entire  responsibility  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  Whatever 
difficulties  may  arise  they  have  a  discretionary  power  to  meet  them  in  such 
manner  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  most  expedient.  At  the  dose  of  the 
period  for  which  they  were  elected,  they  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship, 
and  receive  the  thanks  or  censure  of  their  constituents,  which  may  either  be 
expressed  in  words,  or  indicated  by  votes  at  the  ensuing  election. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  change  in  the  Council  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  any  reflection  on  the  Members  who  are  not  re-elected,  as  it  is  generally 
considered  desirable  to  infuse  fresh  blood  into  the  Council  from  time  to  time, 
not  only  with  a  view  of  dividing  the  honour  and  responsibility  of  office  among  a 
larger  number  of  Members,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  represen- 
tative principle  to  different  localities  in  rotation. 

The  recent  election  was,  however,  an  exceptional  case.  The  Council  had  been 
impeached  by  one  of  its  Members,  who  had  brought  against  his  colleagues  in 
very  discourteous  language  certain  charges  which,  if  substantiated,  would  have 
shown  them  to  be  entirely  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Members.  Passing 
over  the  minor  allegations  (such  as  imbecility,  mendacity,  dishonesty,  &c.), 
which  may  be  taken  as  mere  ^^  figures  of  speech,''  we  need  only  dwell  upon  the 
serious  charge  of  making  illegal  bye-laws,  and,  with  their  eyes  open,  wilfully 
contravening  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  they  were  bound  to  carry  out  faith- 
fully and  to  the  letter.  The  Council  repudiated  the  charge,  maintaining  that 
they  had  not  only  acted  legally,  but  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  in- 
tentions of  the  Charter  and  the  Act. 

Upon  legal  proceedings  being  commenced  the  Council  had  before  them  a 
choice  of  evils.  They  had  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  expedient  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  harmony  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  their  opponent  and  give 
up  the  point  in  dispute,  or  whether  the  importance  of  the  position  they  had 
taken  and  the  prospect  of  a  decision  in  their  favour  would  justify  them  in 
resisting  the  attack  and  defending  the  Society  against  the  proceedings  in  a  Court 
of  Law.  On  mature  deliberation  and  under  the  advice  of  Counsel,  they  decided 
on  the  latter  alternative,  as  being  the  only  means  by  which  the  Society  could  be 
preserved  from  serious  injury  and  further  difficulties,  the  extent  of  which  could 
not  be  foreseen.  The  Council  were  strengthened  in  this  decision  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  facts,  that  the  bye-laws  which  were  the  subject  of  the  dispute  were 
necessary  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Charter  and  the  Act,  that  the 
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only  objection  which  had  been  urged  against  them  was  founded  on  a  legal 
technicality,  that  no  practical  advantage  could  possibly  result  from  raising  the 
question,  and  that  no  attempt  at  compromise  was  likely  to  be  attended  with 
success,  as  the  animiK  and  personal  hostifitj  with  whidi  the  opponent  had  com- 
menced and  carried  on  his  attack  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  cool  dispas- 
nonate  argument. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Arnmal  Meeting  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  Members  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  Council  and  of  their  opponent.  The 
Members  present  oonld  do  this  in  the  form  of  definite  resolutions,  modified  as 
^y^^M^n  might  require  in  accordance  with  the  facta  or  arguments  elicited  ia  the 
diacusaion.  The  absent  Members,  not  having  this  advantage,  cotdd  only  oonvey 
their  sentiments  on  the  broad  principles  involved  in  the  question,  by  leeor&g 
their  votes  in  favour  of  the  parties  whose  conduct  and  policy  they  approved. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  the  recent  election  must  be  r^arded  as  an  ezeepiionail 
case.  An  important  prindple  was  involved  in  it,  the  late  Cotmcil  hacring  been 
divided  into  two  parties — ^twenty  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other — ^tbe  Mem- 
bers were  called  iqM>n  to  decide  betweoi  the  two,  the  r^ection  of  ^ther  party 
being  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  censure. 

The  resi^  of  the  election^  coupled  with  the  strong  and  alinost  nmmiwcwMi 
feeling  expressed  at  the  meeting  in  f avonr  of  a  detemaied  defence  of  tiie  Society 
against  the  hostile  proceedings^  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  ihe  Coimcil  and 
encourage  them  to  persevere  in  the  poliey  winch  has  been  thns  sanctjoned  and 
approved.  The  Members  having  pronoimced  their  verdict,  and  the  sonree  of 
disunity  in  the  Council  having  been  removed,  we  hope  all  fedings  of  animosity 
between  the  two  parties  will  subade.  The  opponent  of  the  Society  it  in  a 
position  firom  whidk  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  glad  to  be  rdieved  if  it  were 
not  too  late  to  retrace  hia  st^.  ^''F^idUs  eU  deaeamm  avemu"*  in  other 
worda»  c'esC  2e  premier  pas  ftd  couie:  and  this  firat  sUp  having  been  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen  in  a  Court  of  Law,  there  ia  no  iilttrintive  but 
to  abide  the  result.  If  the  decision  should  be  in  fiivoor  of  the  Society  the  pro^ 
secator  wall  be  liable  to  the  payment  oi  a  heavy  amount  fiar  coats ;  nor  would 
he  be  lesa  an  objeci  of  commiseration  if  he  diouki  gain  n  victory,  £ar  in  that 
case  he  would  find  that  he  had  brought  down  ^ten  himself  the  reproaehea  of 
his  brathien  throu^^^outthe  oonntxy  &r  having  inflicted  a  serious  injury  on  the 
Society  by  taking  advantage  of  a  doabi  inihe  l^^pl  conatinction  of  the  words 
of  an  Act  of  Farliament. 

That  whidi  ia  done  esnnot  be  undcme;  b»l  there  is  atill  n  Ueus  paiitMiaL 
When  the»unfoKtnnate  prooeedingB  have  eoaaa  to  a  timnnaitton,  and  tiie  tor- 
moSl  of  ducordant  feelisfpS'  haa  been  SHAoeeded^  thn  tran^Btiify  of  a  edbn, 
which  nsnaHy  £alkniv  a  stoonn,  the  ej^fKUMnt  will  hama  an  opfmrtnnifty  of  maldi^ 
amendifior  hiapaatcondnct.  Khe  wittcemef(MrHnK4  in  a  ftiendly  ipiritf  and 
diaplaj  aa  mnch  enoegy  and  peEseneranefr  en  behalf  ef  the  Society  aa  he  has 
hitherto  wasted  in  fruitleaa  hostilitfr  he  nay  become  a  valnable  Mtwher,  ngmm 
the  rented  and  esteem  of  hia  wlltf  agiiea,  and  knten  by  hia  own  eipcnenee  tfaa 
diatinnHon  betiweon  xAm  and  jkwobutt. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL   MEETING, 
Wednemiay,  May  3rd,  1854. 

MX.  PXTEB  SQUIBB  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

UroB  the  miniitef  of  the  previous  meetiag  hemg  read,  Dr.  Kormaady 
wished  to  ooirect  a  statement  in  the  report  whkk  had  appealed  in  the 
PharmacetUical  Journal  of  what  he  said  upon  tiie  8Bl:ject  of  the  adulteradoa  oi 
bread.  He  had  intended  to  say  that  he  altogether  objected  to  the  use  of 
chemicals  in  the  prejiaration  of  articles  of  food,  espeeially  as  thej  are  yexjr 
rardy  pure ;  aqd  he  still  retained  a  grea;t  objection  to  the  use  of  aloBv  althougja 
be  admitted  that  saleable  Inread  could  not  be  always  ptodooed  from  the  flour  ot 
new  wheat  without  it.  He  thought  that  cheaiicals  ou^ht  not  to  be  entrusted 
for  such  purposes  in  the  hands  of  illiterate  and  uneducated  persona. 
DONATIONS  TO  THE  UBRABY  AND  MUSEUM. 

The  fofiowing  donations  were  announced : — 

Joumai  of  ike  Society  of  Aria,  four  aunnberB,  from  the  Society  of  ArliL 

Jonnml  of  Ike  Phokifrapkh  Sotktyy  two  numbers,  fh>m  the  Fhologri^hic  Sociity. 

UUnrif  GazHttj  four  aambers,  from  the  Publishers. 

Spedasen  of  Smyrna  SeanmioBy  in  the  shell,  from  Mr.  Daoi^  Banbury. 

Impure  Cinnamie  Acid. 

Crystals  of  Sulphate  of  Soda,  &om  Quassia  (see  page  642),  fram  Mr.  Qeorga 
Wliipple. 

Camauba  or  BrazSian  Wax,  from  M.  L.  Gkdefeoy. 

Flowers,  Fruit,  Seed,  and  Bhizome  of  Canna  Indica ;  Soot,  Leaves,  Howers,  and 
Fruit  of  Amomura  nemorosum,  from  Mr.  E.  Fleurot,  of  Port  Louis,  Maurttius. 

These  q>eciBiens  were  pres^ited  through  Mr.  J.  C.  Braidiwaite,  to  whom 
they  were  sent  aeG0ii^>anied  by  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

^We  have  in  this  island  an  indigenous  Cardamom,  the  Amomsm  nemontfom 
OBe^er,  Hcnrtas  MamritHonsX  eommoiily  called  here  ^Longamze*  or  ^Zedoaare  dti  pay&^ 
The  itait  gnnfB  abundantly  in  our  fosests  and  In  marshy  j^aees.  It  is  a  pereDnial, 
flowenag  in  June  and  September,  and  attaining  a  height  of  six  or  dght  met.  The 
fruit  is  sold  in  the  market,  but  is  not  of  much  use,  although  some  people  like  it  &r 
its  sour  taste.  The  pulp  is  sometimes  used  as  a  source  of  acid  for  making  lemonade. 
Belleying  that  specimens  of  this  plant  will  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  I  intend  to 
forward  them  together  with  those  of  the  Canna  Indica,  which  is  also  a  natiye  of  this 
place,  where  a  good  starch  is  obtained  from  it,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
^Tousleamoia,'*' 

The  followii^  eoaununicationa  were  read : — 

ON  SOME  DOUBLE  SALTS  OF  IRON, 
AXD  THE  BELATIOlf  OF  SEKHLAB  SALTS  TO  THE  AtClia 

BT  KB.  WlLLLUf  BulSTICK. 

It  will  be  in  the  recniiectioa  of  maay  Memben  cf  the  Soeiety  thi^  on  »  9#» 
cent  ooeasiaiii  Hioe  waa  a  diseossioQ  aa  to  the  number  and  Tiae^  of  doid)le 
saks,  propcilf  BBcibided  under  Hke  ^nicric  term  alMBw.  By  soMe  it  was  acgoad 
that  only  the  double  BtltsfiinBed  1^  the  comlmsetkm  of  mrs^iliihale  of  thnwwwii 
pemi^iiHteof  inoo,  persdipAuite  of  dinaniinn,  or  per8u]|iiate  of  ma^pfteae,  w^ 
scdphiritas  of  petaA,  ae^iwte  ol  soda  or  mtiptMie  of  aaaaioaia,  eryalaUsced  m 
octohedrons  with  twenty-lbvr  equzraleBla  of  weler«  aed  eoiH&i  thjirtforc  bene* 
garded  aa  iImsiii  By  otfsera  ii  wea  aascBBod  ihal»  besidea  theae  deeUe  aebs, 
file  «csmaMg]iil»e  appfied  with  ptioim^y  to  all  the  eombiBelkwof  the  befoiie- 


mentioned  persulphates,  with  the  iulfhatea  af  magBena,  in»gaiicw>  mm, 
wpftfy  eobjlfi  mA  wiiril     lhiea«m]Bf*foi^  alOMB^il^ciiBtmy  to  tf^^ 
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been  supported  hy  Sir  Robert  Kane  and  others,  who  haye  described  some  doable 
salts  formed  of  these  metallic  and  earthy  sulphates,  in  combination  with  per- 
sulphate of  alumina,  and  who  have  applied  the  term  alums  to  these  double  salts 
because  they  possessed  a  similar  constitution  to  the  true  alums,  notwithstanding 
that  their  crystalline  form  belonged  to  the  prismatic  system.  Now,  I  apprehend 
that  for  any  salts  to  come  under  the  generic  term  alums,  they  must  be  isomor- 

eous  with  the  salt  from  which  the  genus  alums  deriTes  its  name,  and  that  to 
thus  isomorphous  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  salts  should  possess  the 
same  crystalline  form,  and  replace  each  other  in  combination  without  any 
material  alteration  in  their  crystalline  structure.  If  these  positions  be  true, 
however  much  the  so-called  alums  described  by  Kane  and  others  may  agree  in 
their  chemical  composition  with  the  true  alums,  they  cannot  be  r^arded  a%  or 
termed  alums,  because  their  physical  conformation  and  ]>ropertie8  do  not  satisfy 
the  conditions  required  by  the  isomorphous  theory.  With  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  some  of  the  metallic  sulphates  might,  in  combination  with  some 
other  persulphate  than  that  already  experimented  upon  by  Kane  and  others, 
form  salts  isomorphous  with  the  true  alums,  I  prepared  and  examined  the  fol- 
lowing double  salts  of  iron  : — 

Perndphate.  of  Iron  and  Suhhate  of  Copper, — This  salt  was  formed  by  adding 
in  equivalent  proportion  sulphate  of  copper  to  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron, 
containing  an  excess  of  acid,  and  evaporating  the  mixture  until  a  pellicle  formed 
on  the  sumce,  when  the  solution  was  set  aside  to  crystallize.  By  these  means 
a  bluish-sreen  salt  was  obtained  in  considerable  quantity,  whose  crystalline 
form  could  only  be  clearly  observed  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  which  proved 
that  this  salt  does  not  crystallize  in  octohedrons,  but  in  wart-like  masses,  consist- 
ing of  prisms,  and  therefore  is  not  isomorphous  with  the  true  alums.  This  salt 
very  readily  effloresces  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  conseauentl^  it  is  diflicult  to 
be  preserved,  or  to  be  correctly  analysed,  and  this  difficulty  is.  mcreased  because 
it  is  contaminated  with  free  acid,  which  is  not  easily  removed,  as  it  cannot  be 
crystallized  except  from  a  strongly  add  solution.  ^Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
advantages I  dried  as  far  as  possiole  a  portion  of  the  salt  for  analysis  by  subject- 
ing it  to  repeated  strong  pressure,  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  2^ 
grammes  of  this  salt  thus  treated  yielded  sulphate  of  baryta  =.95  gramme  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  5.6  grammes  gave  .43  gramme  of  oxyde  of  copper 
and  .87  gramme  of  peroxyde  of  iron,  and  its  water  was  estimated  from  the  loss. 
The  following  table  will  show  these  quantities  reckoned  in  per  cents.,  and  also 
the  calculated  constitution  of  the  salt : — 

Calculated.  Found. 

Cu  0 40  8.07  7.67 

Fea  0«  .. 80  16.13  15.53 

3  S0« 160  32.26  82.76 

24  HO  216  43.54  44.04 


496  100.00  100.00 

It  will  be  here  seen  that  this  salt  has  the  same  chemical  constitution  as  the 
alums,  namely,  Fe.  0,^  3  SO,+Cu  O  S03,+24  HO,  but  differs  entirely  in  its 
crystalline  structure — in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  as  not  to  admit  of  its  form  being 
derivable  from,  or  convertible  into,  that  of  the  true  alums. 

PergtUpTiate  of  Iron  and  Sulphate  of  Zinc. — This  salt  was  prepared  in  exactly 
the  same  mann^  as  the  one  previously  described.  It  crystallizes  in  white 
transparent  prisms,  and  corresponds  to  the  double  copper  salt  in  all  its 
characteristics;  and  although  it  was  not  submitted  to  an  exact  quantitative 
analysis,  its  examination  leit  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  a  similar  constitution  to 
that  of  the  persulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

Persulphate  of  Iron  and  Svlphate  of  Magnesia, — ^This  salt,  prepared  as  the 
other  salts,  crystallized  in  warty  masses,  consisting  of  prisms,  and  corresponds 
ta  ihem  in  its  diemical  and  physical  properties. 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  these  salts  may  be  multiplied  to  an  almost 
endless  extent,  and  it  is  equally  evident,  if  we  may  presume  to  generalize  upon 
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the  facts  before  us,  that  the  multiplication  of  these  salts  would  serve  to  further 
prove  the  impropriety  and  inconvenience  of  applying  the  term  alums  to  such 
salts,  for  the  pseudo-alums  would  then  greatly  outnumber  the  true  alums.  It 
seems  from  the  experiments  of  Will  and  Ortigosa  that  the  number  of  the  true 
Alums  may  be  increased,  if  it  be  desirable  to  do  so,  by  replacing  the  ammonia 
or  potash  of  the  double  sulphates  of  alumina,  manganese,  chrome,  and  iron, 
witn  organic  bases,  by  which  means  compounds  may  probably  be  made  likely  to 
be  interesting  and  vsluable  both  to  the  physician  and  the  pharmaceutist. 

Mr.  GiBDwooD  exhibited  some  crystals  consisting  of  a  double  sulphate  of 
copper  and  zinc.  They  were  first  obtained  accidentally  from  an  electrotyping 
Mpavatus,  but  afterwards  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  mixture  of  the 
«afts.     He  had  not  made  a  quantitative  analysis  of  them. 

The  Chaibman  suggested  that  their  exact  composition  should  be  determined. 

ON  DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA. 

BT   MB.   JAMBS  BOBBBTON* 

Lr  making  an  examination  of  the  comparative  value  of  two  samples  of  sarsa- 
parilla,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  an  unlocked  for  result.  Six  drams  of 
sairsaparilla  was  inflised  for  twelve  hours  in  twenty  ounces  of  boHing  water,  then 
boiled  for  half  an  hour ;  the  filtered  decoction  being  evaporated  yielded  thirty- 
two  grains  of  dry  extract. 

A  slight  examination  of  the  residue  convinced  me  that  the  root  had  not 
nearly  been  exhausted.  The  cortical  part  was  removed,  which  whilst  in  a  moist 
state  was  easiljr  done,  and  this  was  treated  as  before,  by  infusion  with  the  same 
quantity  of  boiling  water  for  six  hours. 

I  had  a  dark  coloured,  bright  infusion,  possessing  strongly  the  charaeteristic 
flavour,  and  giving  a  very  deep  colour  with  a  persalt  of  iron.  This  being 
€vaj)orated  produced  forty-five  grains  more  of  dry  extract.  The  point  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  is  just  the  practical  one,  of  yield  of  extract  and 
exhaustion  of  the  root  under  certain  circumstances. 

I  believe  it  has  been  assumed  by  many,  that  as  the  extract  resides  in  the 
cortical  portion,  no  necessity  exists  for  slicing  or  crushing  the  root  previous  to 
maceration ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  opinion  formed  by  the  compilers  of  the 
present  London  Pharmacopceia,  for  in  the  formula  for  decoction  and  fluid 
extract,* no  directions  are  given  for  previously  slicing  the  sarsaparilla,  which  was 
the  case  with  the  decoction  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  professedly  give  all  the  details 
of  manipulation  necessary  for  perfectly  carrying  out  all  its  various  processes. 
True  ;  but  I  ask,  if  the  experiment  above  described  shows  anything,  on  what 
ground  in  the  formula  for  the  compound  decoction  is  the  sassafras  directed  to 
be  sliced,  the  guaiacum  to  be  rasped,  and  the  liquorice  to  be  bruised,  whilst  the 
sarsaparilla,  which  I  apprehend  is  the  chief  ingredient,  is  to  be  left  untouched? 

This  appears  to  be  another  illustration  of  the  necessarily  imperfect  character 
of  a  Pharmacopoeia  compiled  without  advantage  being  taken  of  that  practical 
pharmaceutical  Knowledge  which  many  of  the  Members  of  this  Society  are  com- 
petent to  afford,  and  which  cannot  be  ignored  if  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  our  day 
IS  in  a  fair  degree  to  represent  the  extent  of  pharmaceutical  science  of  the  age. 

Ill,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Whipple  had  come  to  the  conclusion  from  long  experience  that  no 
advantage  resulted  from  bruising  sarsaparilla  in  making  the  decoction ;  on  the 
contrary,  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  promoted  the  extraction  of  a  quantity  of 
starchy  matter,  which  was  objectionable.  The  practice  he  adopted  was  to  con- 
tinue the  boiling  until  nothing  more  was  obtained,  and  then  to  evaporate  the 
decoction  until  it  acquired  a  certain  specific  gravity.  DitTerent  specimens  of 
sarsapariUa  varied  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  extract  they  afforded,  that  no  other 
method  could  be  adopted  by  which  a  uniform  result  could  be  ensured. 
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A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  ARGEMONE 
MEXICANA  IN  CHOLERA. 

BT  W.  HAJULTOS,  X.B. 

Iir  the  imperfect  state  of  our  present  acquaintance  witli  &e  pathology  o£ 
fpasmodic  or  Asiatic  cholera,  it  would  sayour  more  of  the  ^irit  of  charlatanism 
tuan  of  the  modest  diffidence  of  science  to  offer  to  the  world  anj  remedy  as  a 
specific  for  that  mysterious  malady ;  and  even  were  I  disposed  to  recommend 
tne  seeds  of  the  Argemone  Mexkana  as  sudi,  I  should  at  least  wait  till  I  had 
aomeAing  like  eiidence  to  bring  Ibrwaard  in  support  of  the  reoommendatioii. 

Hence,  wfa3e  I  feel  gratified  at  the  prospect  which  the  public  sfMrited  oonduet 
of  Mr.  Bojers,  of  the  Mauritius,  affoi^  of  obtuning  a  nir  trial  of  its  merits  in 
Ais  country,  I  cannot  but  express  my  regret  at  havHig  been  so  finr  misund^vtood 
by  that  gentleman,  as  to  be  supposed  to  have  said,  what  I  am  without  any 
authority  for  asserting,  that  the  oil  of  these  seeds  has  been  already  and 
beneficially  tried  in  Jamaica. 

If  Mr.  Bojers  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  first  notioe  of  the 
Argemone,  inserted  in  the  fimrtfa  volmne  of  the  Pkarmaeeutieal  Jowmal^  p.  168, 
he  will  understand  what  those  properties  are  wtioh  led  me  to  anticipate  benefit 
finom  the  exhibition  of  the  oil  in  the  incipient  staoes  of  Asiatic  cholera.  He 
will  there  learn,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Affleck,  an  old  and  experienced 
pacdiioner  of  Jamaica,  that  an  emiusicm  prepared  firom  3ij.  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Argemone  rubbed  up  with  Jrii^.  of  water  and  a  little  sugar,  in  half-ounce  doaee 
erery  half-hour,  relieved  the  violent  pain  and  retching  of  fiatul^it  colic  after 
the  third  dose,  brought  on  a  composed  sleep  oi  two  hours'  duration  after  the 
fifth  dose,  and  removed  the  last  symptom  of  the  complaint  by  a  copious  alvine 
evacuation  soon  after;  thus  manifesting  the  rare  combination  of  anodyne, 
anti-spasmodic,  hypnotic,  and  purgative  action,  which  seems  best  calculated  to 
meet  tiie  early  symptoms  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

But  the  oil  obtained  fircmi  the  seeds  {presents  their  virtues  in  a  more  eon* 
eeutrated  and  exalted  despree,  thirty  drops  upon  a  lump  of  sugar  producing, 
almost  instantaneously,  all  the  curative  effects  of  the  five  bulky  doses  of  Dr. 
Affleck's  emulsion. 

From  the  dry  state  in  which  Mr.  Bojer's  si^jdy  of  seeds  must  have  reached 
this  country,  it  may  be  difficult  perhaps,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  firom  them 
ft  sufficiency  of  oil  for  experiment,  and  Dr.  Affleck's  emulsion  may  {>rove  the 
most  judicious  fi>rm  of  exhibition.  Although  even  should  the  effect  (usappoint 
expe^crtion,  we  should  not  hastily  condemn  the  remedy,  or  attribute  to  fimciful 
exaggeration  the  reports  of  experienced  practitioners.  Oleaginous  seeds  are 
•nbject  to  deterioration  during  a  protracted  voyage,  and  oil  extracted  frcHu  the 
recent  seeds  on  the  place  of  their  production,  sent  home  in  weU-closed  bottles, 
would  afford  a  much  better  criterion  to  ju^e  firom  than  any  that  could  be 
obtained  firom  them  in  this  country. 

It  would  be  likewise  important  to  determine  by  repeated  experim^ts  in  what 
eonditioQ  the  seeds  ^oidd  be  to  }rield  oil  in  the  greatest  abundaooe,  and 
possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  activity. 

A  b^innin^,  however,  thanks  to  Mr.  Bojers,  has  been  made,  although  imder 
an  erroneous  impression ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  subject  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of  a^ain  till  a  satisfactory  solution  shall  have  been  obtained  upon 
unquestionable  grounds. 

SULPHATE  OF  SODA  CONTAINED  IN  QUASSIA  WOOD. 

BT  MB.  QEOKGB  WHIPPLE. 

Iw  making  some  *'  extract  of  quassia "  some  difficulty  was  experimioed 
similar  to  that  which  sometimes  occurs  in  operating  Oncolocynth  or  hops, 
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\Lj  old  hofMy  and  the  Tendt  was  the  separatioii  of  a  crop  of  crfstais  of 
sulphate  of  soda. 

From  the  experunentai  of  Pfaff  (Sy$L  Mat  Med.,  iL,  2l)*aad  otiwrs,  the 
following  appear  to  be  the  principal  constitaents  of  quassia: — ^Yoladle  oil,  a 
minute  trace;  a  bitter  principle  (quasalte) ;  gummy  extractive ;  pectin:  woodj 
fibre;  and  Tarious  salts,  such  as  oxalate,  tartrate,  and  sulphate  of  Ifane; 
chlorides  of  calcium  and  sodium ;  an  ammoniacid  salt ;  and  nitrate  of  potash. 

Planche  (Joum.  de  Pharm,^  xxiii.,  5^2)  states  that  an  effloarescence  of  nitrate 
of  potash  is  frequently  observed  on  quassia  wood. 

Now,  this  expression  of  Planche's  must,  I  think,  refer  not  the  anhydrous  salt, 
nitrate  of  potash,  but  to  the  very  efflorescent  salt,  sulphate  of  soda,  a  sample  of 
which  i»  placed  on  the  table  in  the  state  in  which  I  obtained  it  from  the  extract 
of  quassia. 

I  may  further  observe  that  VauqueHn  considered  the  bitter  principle  of  the 
o^k)eynth  and  of  the  root  of  the  bryony  to  be  similar  in  properties  to  that  of 
quassia ;  and  Dr.  13iomson  found  that  when  alcohol  is  digested  for  some  months 
upon  wheat  flour,  and  then  fstaflod,  it  leaves  a  yellowish-brown  substance 
behind  it,  which,  as  far  as  he  examined  it,  was  found  to  possess  the  bitter 
principle  of  quassia. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 


On  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  May,  a  Convebsazione  was  held  at  the  house  of 
the  Society,  and  was  very  numerously  attended  by  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  institution,  including  a  large  number  of  medical  and  other  scientific  men, 
and  Members  from  the  country  who  had  come  to  town  to  attend  the  Ajiniver- 
sary  Meeting.  The  museum  and  other  rooms  containing  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Materia  Medica  and  of  Chemical  preparations,  belonging  to  the  Society, 
were  thrown  open  at  the  usual  hour.  These  alone  would  have  afforded  abnn- 
dance  of  objects  to  excite  the  interest  of  a  pharmaceutical  company,  presentii^ 
aa  they  do  so  many  rare  and  valuable  specimens  collected  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  including  at  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the  valnal^  collection  <^ 
the  kte  Dr.  Pereira.  Many  of  these  specimens,  for  the  di^xby  of  which  there 
is  not  sufficient  room  in  the  museum,  were  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  as  also 
were  a  series  of  specimens  of  cinchona  barks  just  presented  to  the  Sodety  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Howard,  a  description  of  which  is  given  at  page  671. 

Among  the  objects  exhibited  the  Council  were  indebted  to 

Mr.  l£nnad  Ho^y,  of  Titdiboume  Street,  for  a  spedmen  of  Pmdlinia^  or 
Guarana^  a  powder  p«pared  from  the  seeds  <^  FavJUma  aorhilisj  a  native  of 
South  Amenea.  IlIus  substance  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  among 
the  medical  prafenion  at  Paris,  where  it  is  |»escnbed  as  a  tonic  and  astringent 
in  cases  of  nervous  headache.  It  is  said  to  yield  a  crystalline  substance  re- 
sembling, if  not  Jdentical  with,  caffeine.  AIs(f  a  specimen  of  ^*  Egyptian 
Hasdnsch,"  in  the  form  of  an  imetuoaa  extract.  This  is  one  of  &e  narcotic 
prepaniiflnB  oibtained  finou  the  CtamaUs  ludica^  and  used  among  oriental  nations 
for  prodncbtt^  some  of  tlie  ei^ts  of  opium. 

To  Mr.  lunkisson,  for  a  series  of  OTstallizations  iDnstratinv  the  manufacture 
of  Rochelle  adt.  The  aeries  oon^nised  the  different  varieties  of  tartar  from 
which  the  salt  is  made,  and  tiie  Rochelle  salt,  first  in  its  impure  state  as  obtained 
from  crude  tartar,  and  tJien  in  the  diferent  stages  of  purification  as  eflbcted  by 
re-crystallization. 

To  Mr.  Collms,  of  Oxford  Court,  for  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  hydrate 
of  potassa  and  soda.  . 

To  Mr.  C.  Greville  Williams,  for  some  newly  discovered  volatile  oily  bases 
from  shale  naphtha,  with  their  platinum  salts. 
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To  Mr.  Griffin,  for  some  new  forms  of  Chemical  apparatus,  and  a  portable 
camera. 

To  Messrs.  Knight  and  Sons,  Mr.  Mayall,  Mr.  Hanneman,  and  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Beck,  for  specimens  of  photography  and  stereoscopes. 

To  Mr.  Varley,  for  microscopic  objects. 

To  Mr.  T.  R.  Nash,  of ,  1,  Leigh  Street,  Burton  Crescent,  for  a  sd/'Ckansing 
domestic  flier.  This  filter,  which  occupies  very  little  space,  is  represented  by 
the  following  engrayings  : — 

Pig  1.— Is  a  Filter  as  fixed  horizontally  to  an  ordinary  supply  pipe. 


The  water  from  the  common-house  cistern  or  other  sup|>ly  enters  the  filter  at 
A,  following  the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  ^g,  2,  and  percolates  through  the 
tubes  and  the  filtering  and  purifying  mediums  contained  in  the  filter-case  C. 
The  filtering  mediums  consist,  for  ordinary  purposes,  of  fine  flannel,  animal 
charcoal,  and  calico.  The  filtered  water  is  drawn  at  the  tap  B,  while  for  common 
household  purposes  the  tap  D  is  used,  and  the  water  runnmg  fireely  through  the 
pipe  when  this  tap  is  opened,  serves  to  cleanse  the  filter. 

To  Messrs.  Nourse  and  Co.,  for  a  model  of  Berdan's  "  Gold  Machine,*'  of 
which  the  following  is  an  engraving : — 
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Also,  a  stamping  apparatus^for  powdering  ragar,  gam,  resins,  and  other  substances 
liable  to  clog,  represented  by  tbe  following  engraving. 


There  was  also  exhibited  a  working  model  of  an  apparatus  for  crushing  quartz 
or  powdering  other  substances,  by  a  combination  of  grinding  and  stamping 
processes,  eflfected  by  the  rolling  and  falling  of  heavy  metallic  balls.  When  the 
apparatus  was  put  into  motion,  these  balls  moved  in  a  circular  direction,  passing 
from  one  hollow  surface  to  another,  over  intervening  elevated  ridges,  and  pre- 
senting somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  steeple-chase.  The  inventor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  apparatus  promised  to  send  us  a  description  and  drawing  of  it, 
but  these  had  not  arrived  in  time  for  our  publication. 

To  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Williams,  for  fine  specimens  of  gallic  acid,  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  and  red  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

To  Mr.  J.  B.  Hockin  for  a  specimen  of  collodion  contained  in  a  sealed  glass 
tube.    This  method  of  packing  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Hockin  as  generally  ap- 

Elicable  for  conveying  volatile  liquids  to  hot  climates,  glass  stoppered  bottles 
eing  found  inefficient  for  this  purpose,  considerable  loss  often  occurring  from 
evaporation.     Also  some  specimens  of  photography. 

To  Mr.  Greorge  Whipple,  for  two  samples  of  oil  of  pimento  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  distillation. 

To  Mr.  Keating,  for  a  specimen  of  lee/at  or  leef,  the  fibrous  part  of  a  palm, 
used  by  the  orientals  iii  their  baths.  Also  specimens  of  the  telegraph  cables 
about  to  be  laid  across  the  Mediterranean. 
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.    l!o  Mr,  TenjM3^  for  aome^BemeuB^^ 

^  To  Mr.  Sam.  Higbley,  for  «  eouectton  of  nodds  of  crjrsUib,  in  iioiiy  iUii8te»- 
ting  Rose's  system  of  crystalloj^aphy. 

To  Mr.  Edwards,  of  laverpool,  for  some  very  beautiful  photograpliic  repre- 
sentations of  the  iMMB,  taken  at  the  Liverpool  observatory  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Heartnap,  andmoonfted  fiirthe  Btereoscopc.- 

To  Messrs.  Foiraii  and  Sonii  aad  Mr.  Flullips,  for  tptataeos  of  «BQamental 


To  Messrs.  Yozin  and  Ifanot,  ftr  a  newly  invented  apparaiBi  wtSLed  the 
Furo-gene,  for  the  manufacture  of  aosted  waters. 
To  Mr.  Wm.  Sqiiire,  for  a  serierof  poitiaits  of  emisent  forein  Chemists. 
To  Mr.  Appold,  far  modds  of  his  oentrifagal  pump,  and  of  a  fibour  machine, 


as  used  at  pdeon,  fte.  Also  Whtfitstcnic^  apparatus  for  UliMtnttiBg  the  wave 
theory  of  firfit. 

To  Mr.  Hodges,  fiar  a  great  ^farietj  of  articles  iDiiatratiDg  the  application  of 
vulcanized  India-rubber  as  a  means  of  aecumnlating  power  £or  raiauig  weights, 
and  for  proiectiles. 

To  Mr.  Gr.  B.  Groodman,  for  his  instantsneoas  letter  and  masic-binder. 

To  Mr.  Burrows,  &r  bis  gas-bnnexa. 
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SOCIBTT. 
Wmkegdrnf,  May  18. 

MB.  HENBT  DEAITE,  PBPBSIIIBIIT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  Chairman,  before  opeaiiig  the  Meeting,  stated  that  no  peRMHiB  but 
Members  bein^  entitled  to  be  preseofc,  if  any  strangers  were  there  tlwy  were 
requested  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  DiCKiHsoN  rose  to  order.  He  widied  to  draw  the  attenlioB  of  the 
Members  to  the  mumer  in  lAich  the  Reports  of  the  Meetii^  were  dnwn  up. 

The  Chaibman  said  it  was  out  of  order  to  xake  sodi  a  qoestioa  before  the 
business  of  the  meeting  had  commenced. 

Mr.  Waugh  said  they  might  take  it  for  granted  that  no  gadlamm,  not  being 
a  Member,  if  present,  would  presume  to  retain  his  seat  ailer  the  intimation  that 
strangers  were  not  admissible. 

Hie  PBE8n>EaT  then  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : — 

An  eventful  year  has  passed  since  we  last  met  to  receive  the  Report  of  the 
Council  and  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  has  been  fraught  with  no 
ordinary  trials  and  difficulties,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  clearly  seen,  although 
it  is  hoped  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may  truly  say  peace  and  goodi^l 
reign  nniversally  among  us.  From  the  copious  Report  about  to  be  presented  to 
you,  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  Society  in 
comparison  with  former  years ;  and  although  some  features  of  that  Report  may 
not  be  so  £eivourable  as  we  could  desire,  I  trust  that  as  a  whole  it  vml  afford 
satisfaction.  It  will  show  that  unity  and  concord  are  essential  dements  of 
success— that  their  absence  is  a  serious  evil ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  trust  that 
the  mischievous  and  factious  opposition  of  an  individual,  or  at  most  a  veiy  smaU 
minority,  has  not  to  any  serious  extent  weakened  the  good  feeling  existing 
among  the  Members,  or  permanently  impaired  the  usefulness  and  prosperity  of 
the  institution.  Perceiving  the  marked  distinction  between  tifciese  two  condi- 
tions,— concord  and  discord, — allow  me  to  entreat  you,  while  expressing  your 
opinions  on  this  occasion,  to  express  them  with  temper  and  moderation,  listening 
patiently  to  the  opinions  of  each  other  however  adverse  they  may  be.     For  you 
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may  rest  assured,  unless  all  exert  themselves  for  tbe  honov  iwd  credit  of  the 
Society  to  promote  and  preserve  inviolaie  the  slmuigest  feelines  of  peace, 
harmony,  and  goodwill,  confusion  and  discord  will  soon  take  the  lead,  and  we 
shall  fall  bade  into  that  condition  of  national  oontempt  and  obscurity  from 
which,  thanks  to  our  manimitj,  we  hapve  during  the  last  twelve  years  been 
gradually  emerging.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  working  more  for  the 
ruing  generation  and  for  posterity  than  for  ourselves ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
high  and  honourable  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  present  Members,  so  will  be 
the  prosperitT  and  deyelo|«ient  of  our  trade-profession  in  the  hands  of  our 
•ons,  apprentices,  and  assistants  in  future  years.  The  examine  of  the  ompnal 
Members  had  a  reouukably  good  efiect  upon  their  young  men,  many  of  whom 
are  now  energetic  supporters  and  Taluable  members  of  this  Sodetv.  The  un- 
fortunate condition  into  which  we  have  been  so  recklessly  plunged  has  also  pro- 
duced its  eSE&csL  The  depression  that  has  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  Mem- 
bers has  greatly  repressed  the  spirit,  the  hope,  and  the  confidence  of  our  As- 
■ooiateB,  and  the  progress  that  was  aMking  among  them  has  been  retarded  by  such 
fiacouragement. 

The  art  and  science  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  are  essentially  those  of  peace — 
»n  the  one  hand  ministering  as  tliey  ought,  and  do,  to  the  alleviation  of  some  of 
the  most  distressing  conditiona  of  our  nature,  and  on  the  other,  appealing  to  our 
best  feelings ;  for,  aldfeoagfa  we  do  not  visit  the  sick  and  afflicted  in  disease,  of 
wbat  avffll  woald  be  Ae  care  the  most  skilful  Physician  could  bestow,  if  unaided 
by  remedies  on  which  he  could  rely,  the  result  of  the  thoughtful  and  peaceful 
kbours  of  the  conscientious  Pharmaceutist  or  Chemist?  These  labours  are  as- 
suredly the  best  conducted,  and  afiord  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction,  when 
the  mind  is  at  peace  with  our  ndgfabours,  when  strife  and  turmoil  are  banished 
for  the  exercise  of  the  srateful  reflection  that  if  the  sick  are  not  cured  by  the 
remedies  we  dispense,  uie  fault,  if  any,  does  not  lie  with  us,  and  confidence  in 
our  inte^ty  is  not  likely  to  be  shaken.  Far  different  are  the  results  arising 
from  a  distiirbed  state  of  mind  and  a  quarrelsome  disposition.  It  ill  becomes  us, 
therefore,  to  be  at  war  with  each  other ;  it  is  not  the  way  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  medical  profession,  of  the  public,  and  the  legislature,  and  consequently 
cannot  advance  our  interests  in  any  wav  whatever.  Neither  will  it  insure  our 
obtaining  peaceful,  intelligent,  and  upright  m^i  to  guide  the  councils  of  the 
Society,  for  such  men  shrink  in  dismay  from  the  contact  of  discord,  and  will  not 
accept  an  office  in  which  they  would  be  likely  to  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of 
scorn,  derision,  or  contempt.  The  time  of  such  men  is  too  valuable  to  be 
frittered  away  in  bidcerings,  in  vain  and  discordant  attempts  at  working  out 
legal  technicalities  and  obscure  points  of  law,  which  neither  our  interests  nor  the 
requirements  of  the  public  demand,  and  which  do  not  in  any  way  conduce  to  the 
general  good.  But  you  mil  have  in  the  council-chamber  men  more  remarkable 
for  energy  in  dispute  than  for  strength  of  judgment;  men  who  will  rather 
sacrifice  their  own  time  and  the  interests  of  the  establishment  than  relinquish  a 
crotchet  that  has  once  taken  possession  of  their  minds.  Of  such  too  many  exist 
in  every  community,  but  prosperity  does  not  mark  their  footsteps,  for  they  sow 
to  the  wind  and  consequently  reap  the  whirlwind.  Which  class  of  men  is  most 
likely  to  advance  your  interests  it  requires  but  little  discernment  to  determine ; 
both  are  within  your  reach,  and  I  earnestly  desire  you  may  take  the  right,  and 
^t  one  heart  and  one  mind  may  animate  us  to  pa-severe  in  an  honourable, 
lEpright,  and  independent  course,  which  will  preserve  us  from  internal  dissen- 
rion,  and  so  strei^hen  our  foundation  that  the  fiercest  attacks  of  our  worst 
enemies  wiH  not  move  vs. 
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The  SxcKBTABT  then  read  the 

BEPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
FINANCIAL  BEPORT.— RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE, 


From  Jaxiuary\\9t  to 


BECEIFT8 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  Hands 86 

Life  Members'  Pees 86 

Benevolent  Fund : 

Sabscriptions ...........    69   6   6 

Interest  « 121 18   6 

180 

Government  Secorities,  Interest  ...    181 
414  Town  Members'  Subscriptions    663 

2041  Country  Members 2143 

Entrance  Fees    1916 

469  Associates 246 

Examination  Fines  148 

488  Apprentices 229 

Begistration  Fees   64 

Fees,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 131 

"     Assistants  86 

.*<     Apprentices  66 

Arrears  of  Subscriptions 182 

Xecture  Fees 7 


7    8 
16    0 


18  11 
6    8 


EXPBNDIT0BB. 

Life  Members '  Fund  Investment    ... 

Benevolent  Fund : 

Investment 278   4   7 

Gratuities 45    0    0 


84   0    0 


828    4 


General  Fund  Investment 2040   0 

Sundries  « IJ 

Tin  Cases  for  Certificates  61    9 

Bepoyments 11  J* 

House  Expenses  and  Palntmg 289  16 

Bent,  Bates,  and  Taxes  887  11 

Furniture ,1ft  IJ  „ 

Postage Ij;   9  JJ 

Stationery 27  18  10 

Advertisements ,1    2    6 

Printing 126  10    6 

Certificates  "*    2   S 

Collector's  Commission  52   ?   X 

Board  of  Examiners S   4   0 

Grant  to  Branch  of  Society  in  Scotland  87   6  10 
Travelling  Expenses,  Country  Mem-    ^  ,^  ,^ 

bers  of  Council £  JJ  W 

Salaries '*^  ^J   2 

Wsges 124    9    • 

JoiSnals    722  16   3 

Delivery  of  Journals   ®  ^t   2 

Library 41    «    J 

I^ectures   ««    J   6 

Laboratory Bepairs  ...!..! *®    2    ? 

Balanoein  Treasurer's  hands  665  10   1 

£6184  18    4 


We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  Accounts  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  and  find  them  correct,  agreeably  with  the  foregoing  Statement, 
and  that,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society,  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1853 : 

On  Account  of  the  General  Fund 3^  per  Cents.  Beduced  6036  7    1 

Benevolent  Fund   ...3  per  Cent.  Consols...  4391  6    2 

Life  Members'  Fund  3  per  Cent.  Consols...    810  8  10 

And  at  the  same  date  there  was  due  to  the  Benevolent  Fund...        0  10    0 

And  to  the  Life  Members*  Fund  36  15    0 


February  Sth,  1854. 


Edward  Constance,    1 
Alfred  Allchin,        f   >i.,j.v^„, 
Thomas  Burden,  Y^^^ors. 

James  Lodge  Moore,  j 


The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Council,  have,  during  the  past  twelve  yearst 
furnished  the  M  embers  with  a  brief  record  of  the  progress  of  the  Society,  and 
the  result  of  the  united  efforts  of  the  Pharmaceutists  of  this  country  to  protect 
their  mutual  interests,  and  raise  their  professional  status.  The  progress  thus 
detailed  has  been  gradual,  and  attended  with  occasional  delays  and  disappoint- 
ments caused  by  opposition  from  without,  which  was  ultimately  overcome  by 
perseverance  and  union  within  the  Society.  These  exertions  having  resulted  in 
the  passing  of  an  Act  confirming  the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  investing 
ibe  Society  with  additional  powers  and  authority,  the  Council  had  reason  to 
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antidpate  not  onlj  a  considerable  accession  of  strength  by  tbe  enrolment  of  new 
Members,  bat  increased  activity  and  prosperity  in  the  several  departments  of 
the  Society.  The  numerous  applications  for  admission  to  the  privile^s  of 
Membership,  the  long  list  of  candidates  for  examination,  and  the  crowded  state 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  justified  these  anticipations,  which  the  Council 
believe  would  have  been  fully  realised  if  the  Society  had  been  preserved  from 
the  misfortune  of  internal  dissension  and  litigation,  which  has  given  a  temporary 
check  to  its  progress  and  prosperity. 

The  disturbance  of  the  narmony  which  had  previously  prevailed  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  occurring  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  the  united  energy  of  the  Members 
and  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Council  were  required  for  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  securing  to  the  Society  the  full  benefit  which 
that  measure  was  intended  to  effect.  The  existence  of  a  dispute  on  a  legal 
technicality  at  such  a  crisis  could  not  fail  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Council, 
to  discourage  the  Members,  to  damp  the  ardour  of  tho  students,  and  to  damage 
the  Society  in  the  estimation  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  public.  That 
such  has  been  the  result  to  some  extent,  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  several 
sections  of  this  Beport. 

THE  UBOAL  FBOCliBniNGS  AGMRST  THB  PHABMACBUTICAI.  80CIETT. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Members,  that  shortly  after  the  passing  of 
the  Pharmacy  Act  the  Council  convened^  a  Special  Greneral  Meetinj?  (which 
was  held  on  the  4th  of  August,  1852^  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy 
Act,  and  to  consider  the  steps  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  take  in  reference 
to  it.  At  this  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  "  That  in  order  to  bring 
the  Pharmacy  Act  into  more  extensive  and  immediate  operation,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  should  include  among  its  Members  all  duly 
qualified  Dispensing  Chemists  throughout  the  United  Kingdom."  "  That  this 
meeting  recommends  the  Council  to  adopt  a  liberal  construction  of  the  terms  of 
the  Act  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Chemists  in  business,  on  their  own  account, 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act." 

Several  local  meetings  were  held,  at  which  similar  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed. 

Sanctioned  by  this  strong  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  general 
body  of  Members,  and  fully  concurring  in  such  opinion,  the  Council  proceeded, 
under  legal  advice,  to  frame  bye-laws  in  accordiGuice  with  the  principles  laid 
down.  These  bye-laws  were  unanimously  confirmed  and  approved  by  a  Special 
General  Meeting  of  the  Members  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  Act 
directs.  An  entire  code  of  bye-laws  embodying  the  above  was  subsequently 
passed  by  the  Council,  confirmed  and  approved  by  a  Special  General  Meeting 
with  only  three  or  four  dissentients,  ana  also  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
proviso  which,  as  the  Council  are  advised,  does  not  invalidate  the  confirmation. 

The  Council  admitted  into  the  Society  a  large  number  of  Members  under  one 
of  the  bje-laws  so  made  and  confirmed.  At  the  time  of  the  last  Anniversary 
no  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  validity  of  that  bye-law,  or  the  legality  of  the 
intended  elections  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  the  entire  proceeding 
having  been  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Members  at  large,  and 
also  by  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Society. 

It  is  scarce^  necessary  in  this  Report  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  hostilities  against  the  Society  were  commenced,  or  the  spirit  with 
which  they  have  been  carried  on.  The  Members  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  be  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  proceeding 
are  instituted  with  a  worthy  object  and  calculated  to  lead  to  any  practicfdly 
beneficial  result,  or  whether  the  attack  should  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  deter- 
mined and  reckless  hostility  to  the  Society  and  injustice  to  the  Members 
elected  under  the  new  bye-laws.  The  Members  will  also  form  their  own 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  the  Council  have  adopted  in  defence  of 
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the  Society  asainst  tiiis  attack,  which,  if  successAil,  would  depziTe  it  of  nearly  a 
t£ird  of  its  Members,  besides  causing  oiher  difficulties,  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
hqapossible  to  foresee. 

SXFOBT  or  THE  BOAXD  OP  SZAMlinEBS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  report  that  the  number  of  candidates  examined 
during  the  oast  vear  exceeds  that  during  any  previous  year,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  annexea  table,  showing  the  number  who  have  passed  the  several  Examina- 
tioDS  for  the  last  seven  years : — 


Clafifdcal   

1847 

184ft 

1848 

1850 

1851 

1852 

U83 

S2 

11 

12 

79 
24 
21 

80 
23 
21 

73 
22 
19 

174 
30 
24 

199 
94 
68 

217 

8» 

188 

Minor  ...^ 

Major ^ 

Total  from  the  eommaicement Qaasieal  1 136— Minor  359— Major  382. 

This  influx  of  candidates  during  the  years  1852  and  1853  resulted  in  part 
from  the  stunalns  occasioned  bjr  &e  passing  of  the  Fhaxsmacy  A^  whieh.gave 
rise  to  an  increased  desire  to  join  the  Society,  and  in  part  from  tl]«  announee- 
ment  which  was  made  by  the  Council  about  that  time  to  the  eSact  that  the 
examinations  would  be  more  stringent  afler  a  certun  date.  It  being  impossible 
to  examine  all  the  appBeants  wilhm  the  neriod  specified,  it  was  decided  that  the 
new  regulations  should  not  be  enfbrcea  in  tjie  cases  of  Candidates  applying 
before  we  1st  of  May,  1853.  The  number  on  the  list  at  one  time  amounted  to 
upwards  of  200 ;  but  the  business  of  the  Society  having  been  suspended  for 
several  weeks  during  the  time  of  the  greatest  pressure,  and  other  sources  of 
discouragement  having  occurred,  eighty  of  those  who  had  given  fhdr  names  did 
notpresent  themselves  for  examination. 

Tne  Board  of  Examiners  have  observed  with  sa^faction  the  benefidal  influ- 
ence of  the  examinations  in  promoting  industry  and  studious  habits.  Those 
Members  of  the  Board  who  have  been  m  office  from  the  commencement  have 
noticed  a  considerable  imf^rovement  in  the  proficiency  of  the  ean^dates.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  uniform^  nor  has  it  oeen  without  occasional  exceptions. 
In  some  instances  these  exceptions  have  arisen  firom  an  entire  misconc^tion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  quaEfications  re<j^uired,  and  a  want  of  proper  faciEties  for  study 
during  the  pmod  of  apprentieeship.  It  has  not  unfrequ^itly  been  stated  by 
young  men  who  have  been  found  defident  in  knowledge  that  iher  had  no  sujpplj 
of  chemical  or  other  scientific  books ;  in  some  cases,  the  only  FharmacopQeia  in 
the  establishment  was  an  old  edition  of  lltomson^s  DimentcUory.  UndCT  these 
circumstances  candidates  have  been  advised  to  withmw,  and  enter  upon  a 
course  of  study  for  six  or  twelve  months,  after  which  they  have  again  pres^ated 
themselves  and  afforded  satis&etory  evidence  of  diligent  attention,  to  tne  adviee 
received. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Board  have  observed  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the 
Students  who  have  attcsided  the  Laboratory  and  Lectures  of  the  Society. 
This  rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  as  young  men  from  the  country^  who  have 
had  no  instruction^  and  have  qualified  themselves  by  thdr  own  unassisted 
exertions,  have  in  some  instances  exhibited  an  amount  of  practiefll  and  scientific 
knowledge  highly  creditable  to  themsdves  and  satisfactory  to  the  examinera. 
It  must  also  be  remained,  that  the  education  afforded  b^  the  Laboratorj  and 
Lectures  of  the  Society  is  not  all' that  is  required  by  the  PnanTwceuticrf  Student. 
Can<Sdates  whose  attainments  in  the  hi^er  branches  of  diemieal  sdenoe  are 
much  above  the  average,  are  sometimes  found  deficient  in  readoig  prescriptioBfl^ 
and  unacquainted  with  some  of  the  practical  details  of  the  ousiness.  Yet 
expenenoe  has  shown,  that  the  education  thus  acquired  has  idlbrded  a  safo 
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foundation  whereon  to  nke  a  Mmd  practical  aeqnamtance  wHh  every  de-^ 
partment  of  ibe  trade,  tluui  tbte  ennory  knowledge  obtained  hj  jtmng  men 
wlio  are  Idl  to  relj  toMtf  on  tbe  too  freonentl j  leanty  attainmentfl  of  aa 
approitieeriiip.  Una  syfltematie  instrttction  nas  prerented  many  yonng  mes 
from  faffing  into  gross  errors,  both  in  the  di^Densing  of  prescriptionsi  and  in 
the  preparatiott  of  Tarioas  eompomids  reqnned  for  that  purpose.  Students 
wonkl  deriTe  much  more  benefit  m>m  Ms  coarse  of  stady  if  those  who  hare  the 
care  of  theb  early  training  would  coagMer  it  to  be  tiieir  duty  to  take  care  tiiat 
they  are  supplied  with  the  needfid  bo<^  and  ffnch  other  facilities  as  may  be 
accessible  in  their  localities. 

From  the  above  observaticma  the  Board  of  Ezaminenr  have  arrived  at  the 
opmion, 

1st.  That  although  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  a  satisfiwtory  qi^difieation  may 
be  attained  by  private  study,  unassisted  by  the  appliances  of  a  scientifie  labora- 
tory or  lecture-room,  the  number  of  yottng  men  possessing  the  tact  and  natural 
aptitude  for  self-instruction  is  very  hmited,  and  that  without  the  advantages  of 
a  regular  system  of  education,  the  cases  of  proficiency  wocdd  be  rare  ezc^k>ns 
to  a  general  mediocrity ;  2ndly.  That  a  system  of  scientific  education  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  ensure  tiie  proper  quatifieation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  CShemisC 
wttftout  a  certain  amoxmt  of  practical  expenence  in  a  Dispensmg  estabBtdhdieBt. 

THB  8GB0OL  OIF  PSAXMACY. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  School  of  Pharmacy  continues  to  be 
productive  of  great  practical  benefit  both  to  the  Society  and  the  public,  as  it 
affords  a  kind  of  instruction  not  to  be  met  with  el^where,  and  adapted 
especially  to  the  rising  generation  of  JHiarmaceutical  Chemists.  Although  these 
advantages  are  not  yet  so  fully  and  generally  appreciated  by  the  young  men  as 
they  ou^it  to  be»  the  Council  trust  the  time  mil  arrive  when  the  demand  for 
systematic  pharmaceutical  education  wiU  be  sufficient  to  maintain  an  iode* 
peadent  school  or  sdiools.  That  this  is  not*  yet  the  ease  is  shown  by  th« 
financial  statement  of  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  School  of  Fluumiacy,  and  by 
the  failure  of  other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  Fn^essor  has  furainhed  the  foUowiag  statement  of  the 

BxanvTs  iiii>  BXFranmvBB  ni  the  ujtomjLTomsr^ 
Fhm  tkelgtof  Oeti^er,  1852,  to  lft«  Z\tt  of  Mg,  18SS. 


BECEIFTS.  £     «.  d.  ! 

Vy^es  fims  Kfty-one  Popila  ...^. 83B   4   0 


^             ^^  BXPiarDiTintE.^  ^        £    «.  d. 
Hi  ugif  choiuleila,  flfpparatoa^  filUibgSy 

aaA  renin ,    ■■  ,    .>>...  HB   9  • 

€«i»c(MtCa]idQoke  .». .......■■. 59  18  1 

iavketoAfl8iatuita.&c. 2S7  1  e 

648    1  7 

BslaacetoPJrafeHor  ^...^^^^..190   2  8 


The  above  account  does  not  iiK^iide  aoy  eiorge  ftr  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  or 
the  expenses  ^  tiie  leetmrea,  whidi  an  cwtsiiafjl  m  tha  general  fiuMiriisI  state- 


It  will  be  scea  that  the  awmber  of  Sturlswis  m  lObe  kboralory  dang  the  last 
aessMB  was  umsisaHy  Ivge,  a  drewsstsBCft  whsdb  k,  na  dodbt»  maakf  attiilMrt^ 
aibie  to  tfce  jiaiwiag  of  the  Pfcarmaiy  i>ct»  by  wMdi  many  aadiiilates»  iHio  wowM 
not  otherwwe  httve  done  a*  at  as  mAj  a  pansd,,  wve  ndooed  t»  ptmre  aad 
present  themselves  for  examination  prior  to  ^mi  iatnadmsliQtt  of  tW  BMMee 
stringent  regulations  subsequently  adopted.  The^  expenditure  for  the  period 
referred  to  bears  9J^  imdue  relation  to  tne  receipts  in  consequ^ce  of  the  neces- 
sity there  was  for  pswidiag  aocaensM^atioii  fer  die  IncPcaBoA  iaogiAber  of 
KJCiNMiitsi.  xras  gitauj  mcvuaseci  ficiiaaiiiM  nr  cenicanQaL  mm  Deen,  soaeeeaed  by 
an  equally  great  fisffioj^  off,  89  l&at  1^  pranat  seosiiwi  is  «ie  ef 
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depreanon.  Such  a  result  would  in  some  degree  follow  from  the  forced  actiyity 
of  the  previous  session,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  general  depression 
caused  by  the  legal  proceedings  now  pending  has  extended  its  influence  to  the 
school  as  well  as  to  other  departments  of  the  Society.  The  Council  hope  and 
believe,  that  this  depression  is  only  temporary,  and  that  when  the  questions  which 
have  involved  the  Society  in  difficulty  have  been  settled,  the  regular  business  will 
proceed  with  renewed  activity.  Although  the  School  of  Pharmacy  entails  some 
expense  on  the  Society,  and  is  not  likelj^at  any  future  time  to  become  a  source 
of  revenue,  the  Council  consider  it  a  very  important  branch  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  notwithstanding  the  distinguished 
patronage  under  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  the  liberal  contributions  to  its 
rands,  has  been  discontinued  as  a  separate  establishment,  and  the  Laboratory  is 
now  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  in  connexion  with  the  Museum 
of  Econonuc  Geolo^.  This  additional  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
returns  of  a  Chemical  School  to  defray  its  current  expenses,  confirms  the 
Council  in  the  opinion,  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  at  which  the  maintenance 
of  Schools  of  Pnarmacy  can  with  propriety  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  The 
School  of  the  Society  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  sons  of  Members  in  the 
country,  and  by  assistants  and  apprentices,  who  have  come  to  London  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enjoying  its  aavantages.  It  has  afforded  education  to  many 
Students  who  had  no  other  available  means  of  attaining  the  same  amount  and 
description  of  qualification,  and  has  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
foimded,  although  to  a  more  limited  extent  than  its  on^al  promoters  antici- 
pated. The  Council  trust  that  the  Members  will  be  convmced  of  the  propriety 
and  policy  of  continuing  this  School,  and  encouraging  their  assistants  and 
apprentices  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

THE  EVENING  MEETINGS. 

Some  improvement  has  been  observable  in  the  attendance  at  these  meetings 
during  the  past  session,  and  the  supply  of  papers  and  subjects  for  discussion 
has  of  late  oeen  abundant.  An  extra  meeting  was  held  on  the  3rd  May,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  several  subjects  which  were  adjourned  from  the 
meetmg  in  April. 

The  Councd  consider  the  continuance  of  these  meetings  a  favourable  indica- 
tion, at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  Members  of  the  Society 
whose  experience  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  interest  and  practical  utility 
of  the  discussions,  are  not  among  the  regular  attendants.  It  may  be  well  to 
remark  in  this  place  that  each  member  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  friend, 
and  that  additional  cards  may  be  obtained  on  each  occasion  by  application 
to  the  Secretary.  The  advantage  of  inviting  medical  men  to  these  meetings  is 
obvious,  as  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  discussing:  together  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  rharmacopoeia  and  other  subjects  mutually  interesting  to  the 
medical  profession  and  pharmaceutists,  besides  making  more  generally  known  the 
objects  and  beneficial  tendency  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

THE  LIBSAET  AND  MUSEUM. 

U)7  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year. 

The  regulations  for  the  circulation  of  books  have  not  been  very  extensively 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Members^  During  twelve  months  the  number  of 
volumes  taken  out  of  the  Library  under  these  regulations  has  averaged  rather 
less  than  three  per  diem.  The  Museum  has  received  some  important  additions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  three  cabinets  containing  interesting  specimens 
collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Pereira. 

FBIZE  MEDALS. 

The  medal,  which  has  been  for  some  years  in  contemplation,  has  been  esta- 
blished during  the  past  year.  It  is  termed  the  Council  Medal,  and  is  recommended 
IM.  a  substitute  for  booM  at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes^ 
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A  medal  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  is  also  in  progress  of  execution  by 
Mr.  Wyon,  and  will  shortly  be  completed.  Voluntary  subscriptions,  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  die,  have  ah^ady  been  received ;  and  it  is  also 
proposed  to  raise  a  fund  to  endow  the  medal. 

THB  BTS-LAWS. 

The  Council  have  reconsidered  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society  with  a  view  of 
making  such  alterations  as  might  be  deemed  expedient.  Some  suggestions  which 
were  offered  by  Members  at  the  last  Anniversary  were  duly  considered ;  of  these 
the  most  important,  relating  to  the  transmission  of  the  financial  statement,  has 
already  been  acted  upon,  the  balance-sheet  having  been  forwarded  to  the  Members 
in  the  Transactions  for  March.  Under  legal  advice,  the  Council  have  decided  not 
to  make  any  alterations  in  the  bye-laws,  under  existing  circumstances,  with  the 
exception  of  the  substitution  of  December  for  July  in  the  7th  clause,  section  1. 
This  alteration  is  necessary,  as  many  of  the  Members  to  whom  that  bye-law  is 
intended  to  apply,  were  not  elected  imtil  after  the  first  of  July,  on  account  of 
the  delay  in  the  confirmation  of  the  bye-laws  by  Lord  Palmerston,  which  caused 
a  temporary  suspension  of  the  business  of  the  Society. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

Several  applications  have  been  made  since  the  commencement  of  1858  for  relief 
:fi:om  the  Benevolent  Fund.  Of  these  only  four  were  such  as  the  Council  could 
comply  with,  the  other  applicants  having  discontinued  their  connexion  with  the 
Society,  and  thereby  forfeited  their  claim  on  the  Fund.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  Charter  the  Fund  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  distressed  "  Membebs 
AND  Associates,  theib  Widows  and  Obphans  ;"  and  the  Council  have  no  power 
to  grant  relief  to  any  other  persons,  although  they  may  at  some  former  period  have 
been  connected  with  the  Society.  On  a  recent  occasion  the  Council  had  to 
regret  their  inability  to  entertain  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  early 
supporters,  who  had  been  for  several  years  a  Member  of  the  Council,  but  had 
retired  from  the  Society  about  four  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  application. 
Similar  cases  have  previously  occurred.  The  Council  consider  the  !Benevolent 
Fund  an  important  object  of  the  Society,  not  only  on  account  of  the  valuable 
assistance  which  it  occasionally  affords  m  time  of  need,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
promoting  union  and  good  fellowship  among  the  Members.  They  suggest  that 
a  public  dinner  on  benalf  of  this  Fund  might  be  attended  with  a  favourable 
result  at  the  present  time. 

THE  NOBTH  BBITISH  BBANCH  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Report  of  this  Branch  of  the  Society  was  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  last  month.  The  local  affairs  are  under  the  management  of  a 
Committee  or  Council,  with  other  officers  appointed  annually  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Edinburgh.  The  examiners  are,  as  the  Act  directs,  appointed  by  the  Council 
in  London,  to  whom  the  names  of  the  parties  recommended  by  the  North 
British  Branch  are  transmitted  for  approval.  The  proceedings  of  the  Board  and 
other  local  proceeding  are  reported  from  time  to  time  to  the  Council  with  an 
Account  of  the  expenditure  which  is  included  in  the  Report  and  Financial  State- 
ment. These  arrangements  have  been  found  practically  beneficial  and  con- 
ducive  to  the  harmony  of  the  Society,  by  affording  the  advantages  of  local 
self-government,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Council.  The  North 
British  Branch  of  the  Society  is  especially  interested  in  the  question  now 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  as  a  large  majority  of  the  Members  in 
Scotland  were  elected  under  the  bye-laws  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

PBOVINCIAL  TBANSACTIONS. 

Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  local  associations  have  been  published  at 
intervals  xluring  the  past  year,   as  a  supplement  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
VOL.  xin.  2  o 
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Bodttf.  Ue  Comieil  ne  ]^bd  to  obMrve  a  cwrtaMianceoftiwe  sndeKPOitts  to 
pronM»le«dBeatiOB  and  the  adiraocemeat  «f  scieoiiic  kao'niodge,  but  tlie  per- 
piexitT  in  whiob  Ihe  Boaety  haa  been  in^abvd  bj  tbe  ifflriwring  diacBMOii  kts 
tended  to  check  the  progress  of  all  praeeediDgi  oomiecftod  vntb  lii  ^eete. 

THE  OBOAinSitTIOII  OP  THB  SOCISTT. 

Tlie  last  Anmml  Report  eontaioed  a  tm^ettiom.  reapeeting  tiie  periodical 
•ppemtBMUt  of  loeal  Becretaries  by  the  IfanberB  in  Ifae  ^ameoA  ptufincial  towns 
tjirou^ont  tiie  kingdon.  The  Ciooneil  diiidc  it  right  again  to  advert  to  the 
«nbT6Ct,  and  reoGnBonend  ^e  Members  in  their  reap«cti¥-e  loealhieB  to  meet  as 
earlyjM  nay  beflonvenient  aftor  lAie  Awiiversaiy,  nsrthe  pnrposeof  impmtii^ 
«rfBeer6  far  live  enaoing  yemt.  Seports  of  proeeedmgs  m  aome  of  the  most 
important  provincial  towns  hare  from  tiow  to  tiaae  been  pnbfiAed  in  the 
TransactionB,  fAiowmg  the  adraotage  of  local  organnatian  in  prcMnoting  nnily 
nmon^  the  Members,  ihe  advancemeiit  of  education,  and  ikt  otiier  oli^ects 
ibr  wmdi  tiie  Society  was  foonded. 

Some  provisions  of  the  Medical  Registration  Bill  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  hy  Mr.  Bradj  having  been  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  interests 
of  Phaaniuieeutical  Chemstfl,  a  Comauttee  was  appointod  by  the  CSooneil  to 
WBteh  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  and  coBmninicate  with  ite  pvomoten,  who 
oonsented  to  imike  aoch  amendnients  «s  would  xvmove  tiie  abfive  «ovoe  of 
complaint.    The  Bill  has  subsequently  been  thrown  'oot. 

COKCUJJiJSG  ll.¥.MATtgg. 

The  influence  of^dissenrion  and  litigation  has  retarded  the  general  progress 
«f  the  Society  by  givti^  rise  to  doubts  and  distmst  in  the  nrnds  c£  many  wLoae 
•cordial  support  ^le  Council  had  reason  to  anticipate. 

Of  the  7^  Members  elected  under  the  ^eJaw  of  Not.  ISSt,  and  the  313 
^ected  under  the  old  We-hvws  since  the  passing  of  tii[e.Ax3t,70  have  not  taken  np 
tiieir  membcfahip.  Of  the  new  Members  who  arafled  IdiOBsehes  of  Iheir  elec- 
tion 192  iuve  not  Teaewed  Iheir  subscriptianB,  l)iit  wait  &e  nsnlt  of  ike  legal 
prooeedinas.  Of  the  o^^ier  Members  a  eonrideraUe  number  were  deindterB  on 
the  Ist  of  May.  It  is  poas&le  t^t  «ame  may  have  been  inflneooed  by  certain 
representations  which  have  been  in  circniation  to  ^e  effiset  that  it  as  not  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  subscription,  and  that  the  bye-laiw  Teqimn^  Jlembus  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Charter  cannot  be  enforced ;  but  Qie  Council  do 
not  anticipate  that  any  permanent  injury  will  result  from  these  endeavours  to  de- 
prive the  Society  of  l£e  resources  necessary  for  ite  support.  The  Members  who 
allied  to  ihe  legislature  for  the  powers  'm^  which  uey  wet«  entmsted  under 
the  Pharmacy  Act,  mu0t  be  awaxse  that  ikem  powers  are  attended  widi  oorre- 
i^onding  rero^isilnlity ;  and  thdr  aj^Hcaticm  faavii^  been  complied  nith,  they 
cannot  now  shrink  firom  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  «t  theor  .own  desine  with- 
out fosff^ing  liife  {privileges  granted  coDditiDnal}y  upen  the  perfarmnKe  of  dut 
duty,  life  Counolare  fully  sensible  of  the  diffiooity  whaeh  «iften  arises  in  ibhe 
construction  of  ncrw  Acta  <3f  Parikament,  whach^  howev^er  carfliUSy  (they  naaiy  be 
drawn,  fiMiish  to  pensons  prone  to  litigation  the  opportaDily  of  indulging  in 
that  propeaaity.  But  the  f^umnaey  Act  han^g  "been  ^passed  fi>r  1h»  inmrove- 
n>ent  of  the  graieral  body  of  Phararaeeutical  ChaaiistB,  «nd  tiie  %e4BPRnB  havkig 
been  finaDoed  with  a  view  of  carry  kg  out  the  spirit  *and  intention  «  the  Charter 
«nd  the  Act,  the  ezktenoe  of  a  disprte  nmon^  the  parties  having  a  oanaaon  in- 
terest in  promoting  these  objects  is  an  indication  of  « ldiB]paBitMnllvhld^  H  per- 
sisted in,  is  calculated  seriously  to  injure  the  Society  without  leading  to  any 
practically  useful  result.  Jf  every  dmerenoe  of  opinion  among  the  Members 
ware  to  be  nkade  the  snljjeot  <^  an  apfseal  to. a  unixt  of  l«w«  4die  Society  could 
net  loqg  ^dst^;  and  «•  the  l^gal  jight  of  indnaduiib  to  ^imbwi"  in  fil^atirm 
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cumot  be  diluted,  ike  Conaeil  appeal  to  the  Memben  at  krge,  iviuMie  imited 
infliseDoe  may  hsve  tke  efiect  of  disoountex^aiioii^Y  and  tkus  prevenliBg,  m  oon- 
timuuioe  or  repetitioa  of  sudi  proceedings. 

It  is  «A  andottbted  faet  that  bo  Society  can  prosper  and  enjoy  l^e  oonfideBee 
«nd  respect  of  the  public  so  k)ng  as  it  is  divided  against  its^,  and  unable  to 
settle  dtlTerenoes  of  opinxon  among  its  Members  without  the  intervention  of  a 
Court  of  Law.  

Mr.  WiuLUM  AMwrox  moved  '*That  the  Beport  now  read  be  reeehnad  and 
adopted,  and  publiflhed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Sooiely." 
Mr.  Fbacock  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Fjbll  quite  concurred  with  thecoBduding  remarks  in  the  Ht^xirt,  but  he  tiiaaght 
the  case  unfi)rtunate.  The  Council  were  in  a  state  of  emfoarrasflflaeQt  winch  might 
lastjfor  years.  A  middle  course  might  have  been  adopted,  as  he  had  piopaaed  last 
jear,  a  Committee  mig^t  have  been  appointed  of  twenty-lbur  Members,  twelve  of 
whom  should  be  diosen  by  the  Council,  and  twelve  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  calmly  and 
dispassionately  to  consider  the  subject  It  oould  do  no  harm.  Had  the  Council  angr 
resolution  to  propose  ?  (The  Chairman  said  they  had  none,  bat  left  that  to  the 
Membenu)     Then  ke  would  move  an  amendment : 

"  That  it  being  the  opinion  of  this  meetixig  that  a  Committee  formed  of  twenty- 
four  Bon^ffleial  Members  of  the  Society — twelve  to  be  chosen  by  the  Council,  and 
twelve  by  Mr.  Dickinson — would  be  able  to  adjust  the  unpleasant  differences  at 
present  existing  in  the  Society,  and  terminate  a  dispute  both  tedious  and  expensive, 
it  be  now  resolved  that  such  Committee  shaU  be  forthwith  appoioted,  with  a  view  of 
stayiDg  &rther  proceedings,  which  may  ultimately  prove  detrimental  to  the  Society 
and  ^rejudid^  to  the  general  ioterests  of  its  Members." 

On  the  ameodment  being  read,  it  was  suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  mo^ed  as  a 
.separate  resolution,  after  the  other  had  been  disposed  o£ 

Mr.  BornuB  said  he  iein«sented  the  Chemists  at  Dover.  In  foamls  there  were 
generally  Guilts  on  both  sides-^an  impartial  Committee  might  adjust  the  difieresioes — 
as  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  On  looking  at  tke  Bqiort,  he  observed  that 
the  house  expenses,  usuaUy  about  X50,  were  this  time  £239.  (The  Secsefeary  said 
£  170  of  the  amount  was  for  painting  the  house  throughout,  as  required  by  the  lease.) 
He  objected  to  the  charge  for  collector's  expenses.  The  salaries  were  ledfaeed,  but 
the  item  of  wages  had  risen  amazingly.  .He  observed  no  law  charges  mentioned. 
(The  CfaairBian  said  the  solicitor's  account  had  not  been  sent  in  at  tfae  tiaoe  the 
balaaee-sbeet  was  prepared.)  Then  the  Couneil  ought  to  have  sent  for  it  Law 
charges  should  be  paid  every  year.  The  purchase  of  2000  Consols  for  £2040  was  a 
ver^ittjudieiotts  investmeDt,  as  funds  had  fallen  more  than  10  per  cent,  sinee  that 
time.  Brivate  p^sons  took  more«aie  of  their  money— but  the  Council  had  a  strange 
method  of  conducting  business.  Th^  had  resolved  to  dlsplaoe  Mr,  Bastiek  from 
the  Board  of  Bnuniners — then  they  found  it  to  be  illegal.  They  should  have  ascer- 
tained that  first.  They  next  moved  the  expulsion  of  lir.  DickiiuKW,  and  told  him  he 
was  e^qpelled,  when  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  them,  and  they  wrote  to  him  to 
reverse  the  ^eatenee.  Did  they  profit  by  these  lapses  of  power  ?  He  and  the  other 
Members  at  Dover  did  not  think  tSie  Council  had  exercised  suflbient  taet  and 
judgment  The  Charter  gave  them  power,  without  bye-laws,  to  examine  can- 
didates and  elect  Membeaas.  They  might  have  proceeded  without  waiting  far  the 
confirmatioo  of  the  bye-laws.  He  should  not  move  an  amendment,  nor  enter  into 
any -disputes,  but  merely  wished  to  make  a  few  business-like  remarks. 

Mr.  Fell  had  paid  hk  subscnption  to  the  'Collector,  who  gave  him  a  raoetpt  He, 
nearly  a  month  afterwards,  reeeived  a  circular,  asking  for  his  subscription,  and  after 
that  the  Secretary  sent  him  a  second  3»ceq>t.  He  now  had  two  reoeipts  for  the  same 
subscaription.  [The  Se<a»tary  explained  that  the  cireiilar  was  issued  b^ore  the 
collector  had  rendered  his  account  He  (the  Secretaiy)  sent  an  official  receipt  to 
each  Membcff,  as  evidenoe  of  his  registration.  The  collectors  in  localities  where 
thery  were  employed  gave  receipts  pn  th^  own  aooonnt,  but  the  ooonteifoil  of  the 
official  receipts  formed  one  of  the  registers  of  the  Socie^.] 

The  Secretary  commenced  reading  the  items  of  honse  eaqpenses,  but  tte  meeting 
considered  it  unnecessary. 

Mr.  JMxm  Bnx  said  a€ew  wards  in  explanation  of  «ome  of  the  matters  to  which 
Mi:.  Bottle  had  vafemed. 

2o2 
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Mr.  Ihcsnifloir  taid  the  Mem1)en  miglit  probftbly  expect  him  to  hare  tomethiog  to  • 
say,  and  would  go  away  disappointed  if  he  did  not  speak.  (A  Memher — Cot  it  short.) 
He  woold  attend  to  the  snggestion^  and  cat  it  as  short  as  he  coold.  He  had  stated 
that  the  reports  of  meetings  had  always  been  garbled  in  the  Fhannaoeotical 
JoamaL  It  was  not  he  slone  that  comphuned — ^be  could  bring  forward  Imndreda 
who  agreed  with  him  on  the  snlject.  He  allnded  to  past  reports — ^they  might  he 
better  in  fnture.  On  that  morning  a  reporter  with  whom  he  was  arqnainted  had 
applied  to  the  Council  for  pennission  to  attend,  and  had  been  refused.  (Mr. 
HERRna — ^There  was  no  official  application.)  The  reporter  had  sent  a  message  to 
the  President,  and  it  was  discussed  in  the  Council.  The  Coandl  had  admitted  the 
adrantage  of  employing  a  reporter,  yet  no  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  it  was 
to  be  done  in  the  cdd  way.  Mr.  Bell  and  bis  iriaid,  who  were  taking  notes,  could 
not  report  the  meeting  correctly.  It  could  only  be  done  by  a  short-hand  writer. 
He  olgected  to  the  way  in  which  the  Annual  Bcport  was  got  up.  At  the  meeting  of 
Council  on  the  3rd  of  May,  they  were  told  that  it  was  not  ready,  and  he  had  never 
seen  it  until  that  morning,  when  it  was  read  in  Council  from  the  chair,  no  other 
copies  being  struck  off  for  the  Members  of  Council.  He  could  not  take  in  all  the 
details  at  the  moment.  The  Secretary  admitted  that  he  had  a  proof.  (Secrrtart — 
Not  a  complete  one.)  Well,  it  might  have  been  a  garbled  one.  Much  stress  was 
laid  on  the  difficulties  the  Council  were  in,  and  which  were  attributed  to  him.  They 
were  difficulties  of  their  own  creation.  They  had  brought  them  on  themselves  by 
not  doing  what  was  right.  He  had  been  accused  of  intemperate  language,  but  he 
had  been  as  harshly  dealt  with  himself,  and  branded  with  not  acting  like  a 
gentleman.  He  did  not  care  about  it,  but  was  rather  proud  of  his  pontion,  and 
boasted  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  new  Members,  a  point  occurred  to  him,  that  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  Charter  Members  were  admitted  on  certificate ;  afterwards,  a 
school  was  established,  young  men  studied,  and  duly  {Missed  the  examination.  But 
on  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  Council  placed  others  on  the  same  footing  without 
being  examined,  which  was  a  gross  injustice  to  the  young  men  who  had  passed.  In 
August  a  meeting  was  hdd,  as  stated  in  the  Report,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  in 
favour  of  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Act.  He  was  absent  from  that  meeting,  and 
rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  to  caution  them 
against  the  admission  of  Members  as  proposed.  The  bye-laws  were  passed  in 
consequence.  But  before  this,  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  country  to  induce 
persons  not  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to  oome  in.  He  had  founded  his  objections  on 
high  authority,  but  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  Council  had  obtained  legal  opinions  in 
favour  of  the  bye-laws,  and  seconded  their  adoption,  being  desirous  of  putting  a 
lib^al  construction  on  the  Act.  Before  many  weeks  he  found  he  had  been  wrong, 
and  then  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  place  the  parties  in  their  proper  position. 
Through  good  report  and  evil  reiwrt  he  had  stuck  to  the  opinions  received  from  his 
legal  Advisers.  He  was  in  an  invidious  position,  but  felt  no  terror,  and  did  not 
flinch.  In  the  course  of  these  unfortunate  proceedings  he  had  repeatedly  offered  to 
settle  the  dispute  by  a  friendly  arrangement  with  the  Council.  (The  President  and 
several  Members  of  Council  observed,  that  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  heard  of 
it.)  He  had  stated  that  if  the  Council  would  submit  a  case,  properly  drawn,  to  a  com- 
petent legal  authority,  and  the  opinion  should  show  him  to  be  wrong,  he  would  abandon 
his  proceedings.  Bye-laws  were  a  nullity  if  they  contravened  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  had  been  decided  not  to  discuss  the  bye-laws  at  that  meeting.  He  had  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  fully  discussing  the  bye-laws.  They  had  been  confirmed  for  a  year, 
and  be  had  contended  that  they  were  open  for  revision  and  required  confirmation  then, 
but  this  privilege  was  denied. .  He  was  prepared  to  go  into  a  discussion  on  the  bye- 
laws,  and  many  other  Members  desired  it,  but  the  Council  would  not  allow  them  an 
opportunity.  He  had  been  accused  of  circulating  an  opinion  that  Members  need  not 
continue  their  subscriptions.  No  man  in  his  sane  senses  would  give  out  that  a 
member  of  a  society  need  not  subscribe  to  it,  and  he  had  never  made  such  an  asser- 
tion. What  he  said  was,  that  no  member  need  continue  his  subscription  in  order  to 
remain  on  the  register  as  a  pharmaceutical  chemist.  He  repudiated  the  report  of 
the  Council ;  it  was  not  his  report.  The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  was  used  improperly 
to  bias  the  Members,  but  he  was  casehardened.  He  owned  himself  guilty  of  using  the 
public  press  to  put  forth  statements,  and  asserted  his  right  to  criticise  the  Council. 
One  man  could  do  little  against  twenty,  but  he  would  not  admit  that  the  minority  were 
obliged  to  bow  to  the  migority  ;  it  was  a  proposal  unheard  of.  His  colleagues  had 
allowed  thehr  usual  mouthpiece  to  exphun  (Disapprobation.)  He  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
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say  anything  offensire.  Mr.  Bottle  had  properly  alluded  to  the  impropriety  of  purchas- 
ing stock,  which  was  objected  to  at  the  time  by  one  Member  of  the  Council,  but  the  ob- 
jection was  overruled  by  another,  who  said  that  having  money  they  ought  to  invest  it. 
TMr.  Wauoh  hoped  that  subject  would  not  be  further  discussed.  The  Council  had  acted 
for  the  best,  and  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the 
funds.)  With  regard  to  the  attempt  of  the  Council  to  remove  him  from  the  Society  he 
was  quite  indifferent;  he  would  rather  like  to  be  a  martyr.  If  he  had  been  expelled  he 
should  soon  have  come  back.  He  should  have  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  Lord  Campbell  would  have  sent  him  back.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Society  was  ina 
dilemma  from  the  delay  in  the  conflrmaiion  of  the  bye-laws.  There  wasfno  necessity 
for  waiting  imtil  the  bye-laws  were  confirmed  ;  it  was  only  an  excuse  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  Council,  and  to  cast  odium  on  him.  With  regard  to  the  subscription, 
the  collector  had  applied  to  him  and  he  told  him  he  would  never  pay  any  more  money 
to  the  Society,  but  he  afterwards  paid  in  order  to  allow  his  name  to  stand  for  the 
Council.  He  did  not  approve  of  two  receipts  ;  it  was  not  necessary,  and  a  needless 
expense  of  postage.  Up  to  the  last  moment  he  had  not  intended  to  stand  for  the 
Council,  but  he  was  twitted  with  cowardice,  therefore  he  wanted  to  show  he  was  not 
afraid  to  meet  them,  although  he  knew  perfectly  well  he  should  not  be  elected,  for 
these  1200  new  Members  would  naturally  consider  him  their  enemy,  although  he  only 
wished  to  do  his  duty.  It  was  only  to  increase  expenses  and  give  more  annoyance 
that  the  Council  persevered  in  the  course  they  had  taken  in  the  defence.  They 
might  easily  have  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  by  allowing  the  case  to  go  to  trial  instead 
of  demanding  a  special  jury,  which  threw  it  out  of  its  regular  order.  Lord  Camp- 
bell having  allowed  it  to  go  to  a  special  jury,  had  put  off*  the  trial  until  the  end  of 
June,  in  order  that  he  might  try  the  case  himself.  He  hoped  there  were  Members 
present  who  did  not  think  him  the  blackguard  he  had  been  represented. 

Mr.  Peacock  thought  no  evil  had  arisen  from  the  election  of  the  new  Members 
under  the  disputed  bye-laws,  as  they  were  all  admitted  on  certificate  of  qualification, 
signed  by  at  least  two  Members.  The  older  Members  were  also  elected  in  a  similar 
manner,  without  which  there  would  have  been  no  Members  to  conduct  the  early 
examinations,  and  transact  the  other  business.  If  some  did  not  join  the  Society 
earlier,  they  no  doubt  had  a  reason.  They  might  desire  to  be  raised  to  a  status  above 
that  of  grocers  and  oilmen  ;  but  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  they  could  see  but 
little  prospect  of  this  result.  He  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  Society  from  the 
commencement,  and  thought  it  had  done  very  little  prior  to  the  Act  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  trade,  but  the  Act  could  not  fail  to  produce  this  effect,  and  it  was  only 
fair  to  allow  time  for  those  to  come  in  who  felt  so  disposed,  and  produced  satisfactory 
certificates.  What  good  could  arise  from  the  opposition  ?  Would  the  Society  or 
any  one  be  benefited  by  turning  out  750  or  1000  Members  ?  Up  to  the  1st  of  May, 
1853,  was  the  time  to  enter ;  no  person  could  now  be  admitted  without  examination. 
Why  need  the  question  be  raised  ?  The  dispute  last  year  was  about  £  s,  cL  That 
might  have  been  met  by  a  conditional  reduction  of  the  subscription  as  soon  as  the 
Society  could  afford  it,  but  at  present  the  subscription  must  of  course  be  kept  up. 

Mr.  Davenport  said  that  Mr.  Bell  was  not,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Council.  All  the  Transactions  were  submitted  to  the  Committee,  and 
frequently  amended  and  altered.  Mr.  Dickinson  appeared  to  be  proud  of  his  position, 
but  it  was  not  an  enviable  one.  Lord  Campbell  had  not  said  that  he  wished  to  try 
the  case  himself,  but  said  it  was  a  very  important  and  difiicult  one,  and  quite  suitable 
for  a  special  jury.*  Mr.  Dickinson  had  not  commenced  his  proceedings  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  Society,  but  from  personal  malice.  It  was  usually  the  case  in 
disputes,  that  there  were  faults  on  both  sides,  but  what  were  the  two  sides  in  this 
case  ?  Mr.  Dickinson  on  one  side  ;  who  on  the  other  ?  The  Society.  He  hoped 
the  meeting  would  pass  a  strong  resolution  expressing  their  decided  opinion.  The 
bye-laws,  although  originally  framed  by  the  Council,  had  been  adopted  by  the  whole 
Society,  and  the  Council  were  bound  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
endeavouring  to  make  the  Act  retrospective.  It  had  been  proposed  to  have  a 
Benevolent  Fund  Dinner.  He  should  be  glad  to  propose  a  dinner  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Members  to  Mr.  Bell  for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  and  that  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Bell  should  be  placed  on  the  walls. 

*  A  verbatim  report  of  what  occurred  in  the  Court  of  Qneeu^s  Bench  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  number. — Eo. 
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Mr.  ficLL  coHid  not  aUoir  any  diseaMien  to  tftloe  place  on  tbe  sobjcet  ntBtisiivft 
at  the  condiiaoii  of  tlie  remark*  of  Mr.  DaTenport.  Be  foify  appre^isted  tike  kind 
iutestloa^  but  resetted  that  it  had  been  mentioDed,  for  iiotblBg'  ceokl  be  mote 
(iiitritnentaL  to  tbe  interests  of  a  Society  than  siich<  a  proyeiidwn,  tatA  he  hoped  t&a 
Memben  would  disiinss  it  te&an  their  minds.  It  wa»  most  in^vriooa  to  aatglm  oat 
any  iadiriduiit,  whatever  he  mighit  have  done,  and  to  pUne  him  ia  a  promiBeaa 
positiooL  In  a  nesgkbenring  institution  the  portrnt  of  one  of  its  earij  su^^rtei» 
bad  hecQ  recsi^  j  snvpended  in  the  Board  room,  and  had  oceaskmed  moeh  jeatoHsy 
and  dissatisfactioa.  The  pvoceedinga  against  the  Pbarmaceotieal  Society  had. 
oiigiaated  eiiirely  in  jealousy.  This  jealoasy  had  degenerated  into  hatred  and 
na^icG^  whidi  had  led  by  degrees  to  a  detenmned  lioatility  to  the  Soeiety.  Jkaj^hAng 
which  woold  tend  to  increaae  the  jeaiou^  would  be  adding  fuel  to  fire,  and  makes 
tbe  matter  worse.  They  ought  to  forget  individuals  and  keep  thehr  minds  steadiijr 
fixed  on  tlie  object  which  had  originally  broug^it  them  togetb^  at  a  time  ^niien  they 
^were  despised  and  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  uniting  for  any  good  purpose.  They 
bad  dnsiag  several  yeses  contcBdied  against  much  opposition  from,  without^  whiek 
hail  been  smmounted^  and  there  wa»  nothing  left  but  to  take  advantage  of  the 
victory.  A  more  serious  evil  had  now  arisen,  namely,  dissension  among  tiKmselves^ 
for  one  egaeo^y  within  the  camp  was  move  fornadable  than  five  hmu^d  without;. 
Bartcnal  opposition  tended  to  bind  them  ckser  together,  and  stimnlated  thiem  to 
energetic  measures,  bat  a  black  sheep  in  their  own  fold  was  a  source  of  dsBcoad  and 
dhicantent  which  could  not  fiiit  to  bring  the  Society  into  contempt,  and  was  i&eljr  ts 
discoarage  and  estrange  its  most  zealous  supportera.  In  almost  all  tiie  diaeoBHeD* 
of  the  Council,  whea  one  individmU  was  absent,  the  decisioBs  wete  either  unamasooe 
or  noady  so^—there  was  a  general  disposition  to  yiekl  mioor  difierences  of  opiaioii  ibr 
the  sake  of  harmony,  and  tiiose  who  were  in  the  nnneril^  bowed^  as  sensible  mes 
always  did,  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  B«t  when  that  individual  was  pseseat  it 
was  foite  difi^rent.  As  soon  as  one  difficulty  was  get  over  he  would  laise  another, 
and  hie  object  appeared  to  be  to<  o^^KMe  all  hie  eoUeag^ues  for  the  sake  of  oppoaitkML. 
Sveiy  endieavoor  had  been  used  to  conciliate  him,  but  there  was  a  limit  beyond  wfadek 
cdncUiatfion  was  impossible.  Wh^i  it  could  be  shown  that  the  entiMt  poMcy  of  a  mam 
waa  dtttiaetive  and  sobversiye  of  the  objects-  and  interests  of  an  institution  of  whneh 
he  pretended  to  be  the  advocate,  it  was  obvkina  that  his  eolleagaes  could  not  wock^ 
baemoBiously  witii  him,  and  thb  could  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  ease  with  Mr; 
Dsekiaaon's  pc^y.  In  the  first  place,  the  aim  of  his  present  proceeding  was  tcr 
e!i^el  about,  a  third  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  not  on  account  of  any  evil  arising 
fieookthareontinaaiDee  as  Members,  or  to  support  any  publie  principle,  but  simply  ibr 
the  puipese  of  proving,  if  possible,  by  some  intricate  legal  technicalities,  that  tiie  Act 
of  Farl^Huent  wa*  defective,  and  not  hi  accordanoe  wil^  the  intentions  of  the  Legist 
latnreL  2ndly.  He  attitcked  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  which  had  given  a  character  and. 
importance  to  the  Society,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,,  and  badi 
stamped  it  as  an  institution  designed  to  carry  out  a  gteat  educational  impfovenienlL. 
This  he  bad  isBed  all  his  endeavours  to  injure  and  demolish.  Srdiy .  The  Journal  was 
an  oljeet  of  his  implacable  resentment.  It  was  well  known  that  (him.  the  eommenee- 
ment  of  the  Society  up  to^  the  present  tiane  many  Members,  ei^pecially  those 
isL  the  eovBtry,  had  coandered  the  Jouniel  the  on^  adJfunta^e  tiiey  deatved 
froca .  tbeir  subscriptions,  and  hadi  continued  their  memberahip:  os  tiiis  aoecatnt;. 
Eor  thk'  reasoiL  the  Jousntii  had  been  persevered  in,  and  ne  other  con^ 
siidaation  would  htfve  induced htmi  (Mr,  Beli)  to  imdergo  the  labour  and  re^oasi* 
bHity  of  editii^  it^  4thly.  Mr.  Dickinson  had  mdeavoared  to  persuade  those 
who  were  Members  at  the  (kte  of  the  Act,  that  there  was  no  necesnty  Use  thenitta» 
contiaiie  their  Meraberahipr  that  they  mig^t  enjoy  the  chief  privik^ge-^hat  of. 
registratioff  as>  Fiuffmaceaitical  Chenitsts,  without  farther  payment.  K  he  sheuJii 
sneeeed  ia  this^  policyr  he  would  fir^  deprive  the  Society  of  a  third  of  its  Members^ 
and  then  remove  the  piineipal  iadueements  te  support  it,  the  natural  result  (^ 
which  would  be,  that  moat  of  the  remaining  Members  woidd  secede^  aid  tlie  Soeiel^ 
vffBuUl  dwradle  down  until  none  were  left  but  the  few  individuals^  who  wiMwot  any 
tangibkreqmvaleet  fear  thdr  money,  would  be  satisfied  to  bear  the  bundienofkeepiBg 
up  an  establiiduDent  intended  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  entive  bedy.  Having? 
contrived  these  means  of  depriving  the  Society  of  the  legs  on  which  it  stood,  and 
cutting  off  its  resources,  he  had  come  forward  with  a  proposition  to  transfer  £SO0  from 
the  general  account  to  the  Benevolent  I'und^   It  might  be  vary  proper  witb  an. . 
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omtmriug  iocomcart  cheerinir  |«o*pe<U  to«ppfopii«te  a  poitioii  of  the  Mrploi  t» 
thk  liiiMPBlMtol^ect,  bm  irtiat  cooM  W  thought  of  tho  policjs  of  the  man  who^ 
wtilft  1m  ms  etiirwg  in  ewry^  wij  to  cripple  and  undtrmnie  tho  Sode^,  and 
sabjeetiiis  ^  ^  ^^  expcaas  of  vcntlQiia  and  oaeleM  litigatioa,  idectcd  this  oppavw 
tmitf  tor  ghiMg  awagr  £500  ?    He  thteatened  a  salt  ia.Chancerj  to  thtow  1M  legal 
expenna  en  the  ConiwiL    The  Mcmher*  would  form  their  own  opinioB  aa  to  thm 
jwtioa  of  thii  paoeeedkig.    The  Cowicifc  were  canyiag  out  the  hnra  adopted  by  the 
MenibB8»  aod  were  acting  under  eompeteot  legal  adTice*     Mr.  Biaflwett  had 
atroQgly  wrgcd  tbrn  not  tOi  fall  into  the  tn^  which  had  been  hud  for  them  bgr 
agreoBg  to  a  ipecni;  caK,  wlndi  would  depnTu  them  of  the  right  of  appeal  in  the 
eveni  of  any  overright  in  pr^azing  the  caee,  or  amy  other  aecideBt    it  umt  be 
heme  ia  miod  that  the  ateke  at  ium  waa  a  moft  leriout  one^  that  it  waa  impearible 
to  fonaee  Ae  extent  of  ti»  perplexity  and  injury  to  the  Soeie^  ^idiich  might  ariee 
from  m  detail  that  no  practieal  advaatage  of  any  kind  or  to  any  pesMni  could 
reMdtftom  the  paocacding%  which  meat  be  regarded  as  fiaetioua  and  yezatioaB.    It 
wa  thmniiUtt  the  do^  of  the  Gonneil  to  ofl&r  tlM  most  determined  of^eiiftioa  ti»  thia 
unwofAy  atteoipt  to  bnak  up  the  Society^  and  they  were  bound  to  reserve  th» 
rq;hiof  appeal  to  aootifeer  eeurt,  or  even  to  the  Hooee  of  Lords,  in  case  k  should  be 
neeemary,    Mr.  DiehiasBn  had  oomplaioed  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  Beport  of 
the  CooDcil  had  been  got  upv  and  that  he  had  not  seen  it  until  that  morning.    It* 
had  oevertheleBaQiidagone  careful  and  repeated  revision  by  other  Members-  of  the^ 
Council,,  and  waa  aAopted  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Dickiosott.    Be. 
(Mr.  Bell)  appeided  to  the  Members  to  consider  the  anomalous  position  of  the 
Couneil»  with  an  enemy  at  the  Board  finding  Ihnlt  with  eTerytfatng,  and  consiitent 
only  in  his  deteimined  hestflity  and  indTility  to  his  colleagues.    How  would  it  be 
possible  to  setUe  aiiy  report  or  other  proceeding  with  such  a  person,  whose  ruling 
ptineiple  waa  that  he  would  have  his  own  way,  even  if  aU  the  other  Members  were. 
unaannons  against  him  ?    In  the  deliberatioBs  on  the  d^ence  at  the  Sodety  it  waa 
neeessny  to  del^ate  moch  reapcnsibai;^  to  the  P^resideBt  and  Yice-Frarident,  an 
such   aaigecta  could  not  with   propriety  be  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the 
proseeutor.    The  right  of  any  in&vidual  to  go  to  law  could  not  be  diq>uted.    Aaiy 
man  nugfat  faring  an  action  against  another  far  an  imaginary  debt,  and  an  Act  m 
Parihuneut  fhmiahed  numerons  questwoa  oa  which  factions  prosecutions  migfat  be 
founded.    But  the  Council  had  a  great  responsibility  upon  them,  and  whfle  thsgr 
exerted  themselves  to  carry  out  the  views   and  support  the  decisions  of  the 
Merabert,  they  might  ihirly  expect  tiie  unequivocal  countenance  and  siqpport  of 
those  who  had  appdoted  them  to  perfwm  this  arduous  datj, 

Mr.  HracPAAB  thought  the  Council  ought  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  proceediugB 
at  that  meeting.  He  had  watched  their  proceedings.  It  was  true  they  were  not 
oumisrient^^they  could  not  foresee  what  would  be  the  price  of  stocks  at  any  ftitaie 
thne.  Neither  were  they  ommpotent-^-they  could  not  prevent  the  obstructk>n  caused 
by  Mr.  DsdEunon.  Their  only  fnslt  had  been,  that  they  had  not  viewed  the  ease 
exacts  as  Mr.  Dickinson  had  done!  He  arrogated  to  himself  all  Aat  concentrated 
wisdoas,  fiwesight,  and  caution,  which  ^labled  him  to  know  exactly  what  was  rights 
and  to  decide  aa  to  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  Act.  To  difito  from  him  was  an 
impaidonable  transgiession.  In  all  committees  the  minority  bowed  to  the  nugority. 
If  one  man  fimnd  himself  alonein  a  minority  he  might  retire.  If  Mr.  Dickinson  had 
retired  from  oonacientioua  motivea  he  would  have  acted  nobly  and  with  inde> 
pendenee— he  would  have  been  honoured  and  respected.  But  it  had  been  truly  said, 
that  jealoosy  had  been  the  instigatieB  ef  the  proceedings ;  and  what  would  00** 
jealen^  c£feet  if  it  onee  gained  possession  of  the  human  mind?  Jealoasy  oceasioBed 
the  first  rnnrdei^Catn  killed  his  brother  Abd  because  he  was  jealous  of  him.  It 
was  a  daugeroua  and  unworthy  passion. 

Mr.  Chbetbah  (oi  Nottin^iam)  attended  as  a  couatry  Member;  he  waa  authorised 
to  states  that  ttm  Members  in  hia  locality  unanimously  a^roved  of  the  psoceedinge 
of  the  Council,  aud  considezed  tiie  Society  much  inddiited  to  them  for  their  aeaioue 
exertions  on  ita  bdialL 

Mr.  MAcramAwa  was  quite  wflMng  to  allow  Mr.  Dickinson's  statementa  to  be 
taken  fbr  what  they  were  worth.  Everytiiing  of  any  importance  had  been  alreat^ 
so  fUly  and  osnqilet^  replied  to  as  to  vender  any  further  observationa  mmeeeasery. 
One  thing  he  would  remark,  that  if  any  Member  had  entertained  doubts  legardiBg  l£a 
proprie^  of  refesiBg  Mr.  DiekiiisoaV  leqoest  to  be  alloiwed  to  introduce  niepoctcry 
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these  doubts  miist  hare  been  effectoaUj  remoyed  by  his  speech.    He  seemed  to 
regard  everythiog  as  garbled  which  was  not  given  at  fall  length,  and  assuredly  no 
paper  which  had  the  least  regard  for  its  circuhition  would  ever  think  of  giving  such 
an  effusion  at  length  ;  or  if  it  did,  the  effect  would  be  to  hold  up  the  speaker  to 
universal  ridicule  and  laughter.    This  occurred  on  one  occasion  in  Edinburgh — a 
gentleman  who  was  constantly  complaining  of  his  speeches  being  garbled,  wrote  out 
one  which  he  specially  desired  to  preserve,  and  handed  it  to  tl^  reporter,  who  waa 
land  enough  to  give  it  literatim  et  verbatim  as  he  received  it,  and  thus  made  him  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  town.    Mr.  Dickinson  aflBrmed  that  he  had  been  willing  to 
refer  the  case  to  the  decision  of  one  independent  lawyer  ;  but  had  he  been  sincere  in 
this,  he  had  in  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  everything  he  could  desire.    But  that  gentleman's 
opinion  being  against  him,  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  obtained  another  and  ao 
opposite  one.    Now  an  opinion  depends  entirely  on  the  case  submitted,  so  much  so 
that  not  the  slightest  weight  is  due  to  any  opinion  without  an  inspection  of  the  case 
along  with  it.    One  of  the  most  eminent  barristers  of  Edinburgh  having  given  hia 
opinion  to  a  client  on  his  case,  was  greatly  annoyed  by  that  client,  who  dissatisfied 
with  his  opinion,  and  anxious  to  obtain  an  opposite  one,  pressed  question  after  ques- 
tion, K  such  and  such  had  been  the  facts,  what  would  your  opinion  have  then  been? 
and  at  last  replied,  **  Had  your  aunt  been  a  man  would  she  not  have  been  your 
nncle?"    It  was  impossible  to  have  submitted  a  mutual  case,  for  who  were  the  par- 
ties?    Tlie  entire  Association  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  single  Member  on  the  other ; 
for  the  bye-law  in  question  had  been  passed  with  unanimous  approbation,  and  the 
entire  Association  maintained  and  supported  it.    A  proposal  had  been  made  to  refer 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Dickinson  and  the  CouncU  to  a  Committee  of  twenty- 
four  Members— but  where  were  they  to  get  the  twelve  on  Mr.  D.'s  side,  when  the 
whole  Society  were  committed  on  the  opposite  ?  The  proposal  was  siinply  ludicrous. 
Mr.  Dickinson  blamed  the  Council  severely  in  regard  to  his  expulsion,  and  yet  they 
had  done  nothing  but  what  he  himself  had  done,  and  thereby  set  them  the  example. 
He  had  seconded  the  enactment  of  the  bye  -laws  in  question,  and  when  he  was  informed 
that  he  had  been  in  error  he  reversed  his  opinion— and  the  Council,  when  they  found  they 
had  been  in  error  in  reckoning  the  votes,  reversed  theirs  and  rectified  the  error  they  had 
made,  and  yet  be  blamed  them  ;  but  had  the  Council  been  as  far  wrong  in  enacting 
these  bye-laws,  and  the  Association  in  confirming  them,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  alleged, 
could  he  maintain  that  he  was  thereby  bound  to  take  them  into  a  Court  of  X>aw  ? 
He  could  not,  and  no  man  could  maintain  that  this  was  any  part  of  his  duty— no 
such  obligation  rested  on  him.    If  he  iiad  sought  only  the  welfare  of  the    Society, 
he  might  have  pursued  a  different  line  of  conduct.    They  all  knew  that  Acts  of  Par- 
liament did  not  necessarily  carry  out  the  intentions  of  those  who  framed  thefai.  The 
words  did  not  always  convey  the  correct  meaning  ;  nay,  sometimes  they  conveyed 
the  Very  opposite.    In  such  cases  it  was  very  common  for  parties,  instead  of  going 
to  law,  to  join  in  an  application  for  an  amended  act.  Such  a  course  would  have  been 
much  more  becoming  in  Mr.  Dickinson.    He  had  spoken  of  making  1200  Members 
his  enemies,  and  he  felt  they  must  be  so,  for  he  knew  he  had  attempted  to  inflict  on 
them  a  most  wanton  injury  ;  aye,  and  he  had  said  he  was  proud  of  it.     But  had  he 
joined  the  Coimcil  in  an  application  to  Parliament  for  an  amended  act,  he  would  not 
indeed  have  stood  in  the  proud  position  of  which  he  now  boasted,  and  in  which 
he  stood  alone  in  bis  glory,  but  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  his 
colleagues,  without  either  suffering  injury  himself  or  inflicting  it  on  the  Society. 
The  traps   laid  for  the  Council  app^ired  to  have  caught  some  friends  in  the 
South ;   but,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Dickinson  stood  alone.    Who  would  take  a  part 
on  his  Committee  or  support  his  views  ?    The  Dover  Members  were  great  in  trifles. 
He  hoped  Mr.  Bottle  would  be  returned  (he  had  voted  for  him),  and  then  they  would 
have  the  benefit  of  his  assistance,  and  he  would  see  how  fairly  the  business  was  con- 
ducted.   Mr.  Dickinson  boasted  that  he  would  have  returned  to  the  Society  if  he  had 
been  expelled.    There  was  no  desire  to  expel  him  from  the  Society,  but  merely  from 
the  Coimcil ;  and  there  was  no  law  by  which  the  one  object  could  be  attained  without 
the  other.    It  was  impossible  to  proceed  satisfactorily  with  the  business  with  an 
enemy  on  the  Council.    The  mistake  on  the  question  of  his  expulsion  being  put  to 
the  vote  was  occasioned  by  one  Member  out  of  kindness  abstaining  from  voting; 
the  consequence  was  that  about  a  third  of  a  man  was  wanted  to  make  up  the  three, 
fourths  of  those  present,  as  required  by  the  charter.    He  was  still  a  Member  of  the 
Council,  and  if  the  Members  approved  of  his  hostility  they  might  reelect  him.    He 
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(Mr.  Macfkrlaoe)  had  no  wish  to  he  on  tho  Council ;  he  had  oris^ally  douhted  the 
policy  of  ejecting  Gountxy  Members,  and  argaed  that  the  opinion  of  a  man  might 
he  conreyed  by  post  for  a  penny,  but  it  would  cost  much  more  to  convey  his  body. 
His  objection  had  been  overruled,  and  he  had  served  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  brethren,  though  often  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  and  he  would  say  that  to  no  man 
was  the  Society  so  deeply  indebted.  He  could  not  understand  the  object  of  Mr. 
Dickinson's  hostility  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  It  might  be  rather  expensive, 
but  was  it  a  waste  of  money  ?  He  thought  no  money  was  better  expended  than 
that  which  was  devoted  to  the  means  of  raising  young  men  by  education,  and  giving 
them  that  status  and  position  which  a  proper  qualification  for  their  business  could 
alone  afford.  He  hoped  the  school  would  prosper,  and  that  its  influence  would 
extend  from  the  metropolis  as  a  centre,  until  it  had  raised  the  entire  body  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chembts  to  the  rank  which  the  importance  of  their  avocation  entitled 
them  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Sturton  (of  Peterborough)  appealed  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  [better  feelings.  It 
might  be  Quixotic  to  make  the  attempt,  but  no  one  knew  what  could  be  done  until 
he  tried.  He  appealed  to  Mr.  Dickinson  as  a  gentleman,  a  friend  to  science  and 
education,  desirous  of  raising  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  They  had  had  two  public 
expressions  of  opinion,  they  had  a  popular  form  of  election.  If  the  Council  did 
wrong  they  could  reject  fourteen  and  elect  others  in  their  place;  but  if  the  opinion  of 
one  party  was  overruled  by  a  large  majority,  it  was  wise  to  submit.  There  would 
always  be  opposition,  and  when  kept  within  due  bounds  it  was  useful,  but  when  no 
longer  capable  of  effecting  any  good  purpose  it  was  worse  than  useless.  He  agreed 
on  one  point  with  Mr.  Dickinson,  that  the  examined  Members  might  have  reason  to 
complain  that  others  who  had  not  been  examined  were  placed  on  a  par  with  them ; 
but  this  had  been  fully  considered,  and  it  was  submitted  to  as  a  necessity  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Society.  If  the  new  Members  should  be  expelled,  the  Council 
might  summon  them  to  pass  a  nominal  examination  and  re-admit  them,  but  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  that  Suppose  the  Society  were  to  be  broken  up  by  this  litigation 
after  so  many  years  of  labour,  would  that  be  any  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Dickinson  ? 
He  appealed  to  his  feelings,  and  hoped  he  would  discontinue  his  course  of  hostility. 

Mr.  Giles  (of  Clifton)  said  the  suggestion  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Macfarlane  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Dickinson  early  in  the  proceedings,  when  first  a  special  case  was  pro- 
posed. He  had  himself  suggested  that  an  appeal  to  Parliament  might  be  made  for 
an  amended  Act,  and  this  Mr.  Dickinson  could  not  deny. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Fell  rose  to  move  the  resolution  which  he  had  previously  read  to  the  meeting. 
He  said  he  had  heard  personal  remarks  and  pleasantry,  but  neither  would  alter  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  Society  was  under  legal  process.  He  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  defence  or  the  attack,  but  a  committee  could  do  no  harm  ;  quarrels  were 
expensive,  and  if  the  two  parties  were  brought  together,  it  might  tend  to  harmony. 

Mr.  HoRNCASTLE  scconded  the  resolution. 

Several  Members  made  a  few  remarks,  calling  in  question  the  utility  of  a  committee 
under  existing  circumstances,  and  the  meeting  sliowing  signs  of  impatience,  the 
Chairman  put  the  resolution  to  the  vote,  when  it  was  lost  by  a  large  majority,  only 
three  hands  being  held  up  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Pedlbr  thought  it  would  not  be  right  to  separate  without  expressing  an 
opinion  on  the  legal  proceedings.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  question  at  issue,  but  what  could  possibly  be  gained  by  the  success  of  such  an 
attack  ?  Whatever  might  be  the  result,  what  advantage  could  Mr.  Dickinson  or  the 
Society  derive. from  the  proceedings?  He  thought  it  very  important  that  the 
interests  of  the  Society  should  be  defended  by  every  legal  means,  and  moved, 

**  That  this  meeting  sanctions  and  approves  the  conduct  of  the  Council  in  de- 
fending the  Society  against  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench." 

He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  on  the  Council ;  even  in  times  of  peace  it  was  an 
anxious  and  arduous  task.  He  thanked  the  Council  for  their  perseverance  and  good 
temper  under  their  late  difficulties. 

Mr.  BooTHBV  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Collins  observed  that  the  Council  were  bound  to  defend  the  Members.  After 
wliat  had  occurred,  a  compromise  would  not  settle  the  question. 

Mr.  Waugh  as  one  of  the  old  friends  of  the  Society— not  lukewarm,  although  he 
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had  lately  been  ort  af  •fce~€i|iniii1  hig  cwdai  tbanks  totfK  Cawii  it  ftr  their 
steadjaodfiufehlblatteBftiaafotbe^efeitoaf  the  Society.  Be  hapeA  tibey  weott 
be  ipaied  a  Bepetition  ef  the  ■i—igrinrt  to  whiA  they  had  been  wrtjectcA.  Heeoald 
net  think  hoir  Mr.  DickhBoo  coirid  Mhe  to  expose  hinaetf  aa  he  dlcL  He  Rgfctted 
theie  paaeeedMBa  aa  —A aa aay  oae^hiit  aslbrthe  ^oeatioiiof  Tetrng^aappUeByhe 
nBODld  aar^  to  the  Co— cii,  apend  the  hut  abot  is  the  lacker,  ifneteamoj^  in  defiaieeef 
the  Society. 

Mz.  HoLUBK  (of  Dndlegr)  and  hevaa  not  persaaally  acqvanted  witt  Mr.  IKdfchr- 
aoB,  but  he  had  takaaa  in  fasa  peffiadicat,  and  bad  lent  it  to  odier  MeDriwra  is  hia 
localitj.  There  waa  hot  one  opimaB— they  waenaaBunoaa  in  their  dBapproral  of 
hia  condBet.  aod  pdociplea. 

Mr.  GiWDAMB,  aa  the  lepiaeieutatipe  at  the  Meartisa  in  Leioeaier,  wbb 
to  atate  that  they  all  loftf  aonevredm  the  opimaB  ezprcaaed  hyMr.  HoOier. 

Mr.BiLYXHFOprwaa  ^ad  tohcar  ae  decided  aaepioiaa  o»  the  part  ef  the  M 
in  the  conntry.     Mr.  Dickinson  had  ^boasted  that  he  was  the  representatiie  o#  1 
cennury  Mcatfaen,.  hot  an.  beiB^  taxed  Willi  it  ha  adiMttfd  that  it  waa  oidy  a  figne 
of  BpeeAm 

Mg.BoTmrqeetonioiea»Batotiiiii  to  the  Jritowing  cflbet— ^*That  l^e  JpHfala 
be  tnunnntfeed  to  tike  coantiy  MemlKEa  Ihce  cf  eoat  te  carnige^  l^at  tie  aerrioea  of 
the  ooUeetor  in  Lowbn  be  djapansed  wiih^  and  Ifaat  tltoaoMMa  report  of  the  ComneSt 
be  aent  to  the  Memfaera  at  leak  e  mooth  betee  the  Anniveraarr,  with  the  financial 
stateoMBt.''  He  aaid  h«  had  BHideannhir  propoaition  with  regard  to  the  JeiBiiahi 
last  year,  bntnailBBg  had  been  dine.  When  the  anbacriptiena  of  town  aidceimtry- 
Memhefa  were  eqnaliaed^  he  thooe^  the  kaat  th^  cfNdd  do  waa  to  ^acethemon  an 
equal  IbotiDg  io  te  aa  waa  practicEdde  with  regard  to  privileges.  He  thought  the 
liondon  eoHeetor  varieM.    Ib  the  caontiy  the  local  secretaries  had  to  pefforaa  the 
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part  of  the  resofaitioo  s«  &r  aa  retoted  to  tte  lYaaaaetions  ei  the  Sodetf ,  but  he 
cenld  not  soi^MKt  theodier  two  pfepoaitionab. 

Mr.  £DWAa0a  (of  Dartfoid)  obserred  thafc  it  WBa  a  BBstalDe  to  snppoae  that  the 
SBggestien  of  Mr.  Bottle,  or  any  ether  «Bggf1h>na  oflhred  at  the  AbbobI  Mcetng, 
had  been  neglecfted  by  the  ComnL  They  had  serioBsIy  oooaideied  a&  the  adbjeeto, 
especiaUy  tiiatKfaitingtothetrananiiaBioBeflteJoamBL  Membera  »  tiie  eonatry 
were  not  aware  of  the  obstadea,  the  e:^eBae,  &e. 

Mr.  HoLLiER  stated,  that  he  had  o^tfeobie  inDodl^  in  getting  tike  JoBmal  free 
of  expense,  by  askmg  hia  booksdier  to  leoei^  the  pareely  which  he  did  rtgnlaily,  by 
an  arrangenent  with  the  Secretary  in  LcNadoa, 

Mr.  Cbxsvhah  said,  the  same  phsn  waa  adopted  at  TMtmgkam,  mi  waa  Pmad 
satis&etory.    Theezpeaaefidnotes9eedj<2.  toeachMeaaber. 

The  SmcxETJunr  in  reply  to  a  qneation,  said  that  the  expense  oi  tnauBBrtthig  A 
the  Jonmals  by  rail  or  post  would  be  not  Icsathan  j^lO  or  £12  per  meath.  Be  sent  a 
few  large  parcels  by  rsik  Themsjetitjr  weBithroi^  the  booksellerB,  aa  stated  by  Mr. 
Heilier  and  Mr.  (Sieetham,  but  in  alew  easea  he  waa  inatrveled  to  aend  Aeijs  t9 
wholesale  honsea  in  Londmi,  to  be  forwarded  withi  dr«g%  and  in  these  caaea  they 
were  not  so  regular,  as  parcels  were  not  alanqna  geiag  on  tiie  ii|^  di^.  The 
postage  for  a.  si^^  Jovmal  was  6d. 

The  CsAXBKiJi  said  tiie  Londea  Mendben  were  not  all  ftee  from  expenae.  He 
waa  on  the  Ikt  of  London  Meaabcrsy  althoi^  reai^JBag  in  tiie  sabBibs^  and  he  had  to 
send  the  canier  for  the  monthly  pared  and  diatrftate  the  JevnalaaiBaBg  his  neigh- 
bears.  He  dad  not  tinri^  it  Bhar&diiptopeifteBitfatoslightsunriceoD  bdntf'of 
the  Society. 

McBbu;  renaiked  tiiat  itweold  be  iB^osaibie  to  complete  the  annaal  report  a 
month  before  the  meeting.  It  waa  Bever  fiaaBy  cmidBded  nalil  the  htft  d^,  ae 
eiente  often  ocearred  within  a  day  or  two  which  it  waa  nei'susai  j  to  aatiefc 

After  a  few  other  nemaika  the  asotiaa  WBB  witibdrawB. 

Mr.  Mosson  moTed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Cooaeii  ihr  tiicir  serneeadBiiar  the' 
past  year. 

Mc,  BowB  seeonded  a»  reaolBtiQBir  whach  waa  carried  iinaniniOBrty. 

The  Votes  of  this  MB»Bawa  matiwo  bmbt  takbb,  and  twi^Ve  Servtaeen  ap- 
Planted,  ^e  Chairman  waa  abeat  to  adjoom  the  BMetiag,  when  Mr.  IKduasa 
Handed  to  him  the  following  letter : — 
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^^  To  the  President  and  Council  and  Secretary  or  Regieftar  of  fKe  Pkannaceutiad  Society 
of  Great  BrOaim,  or  to  wham  em  I'l  wuty  concewn, 
QwfTLBHnr,'-^a  behalf  of  Mr.  Wm.  Dickiasoii,  we  hereby  give  you  notice,  that 
no  penoci  wito  is  not  a  legal  Member  of  the  Sotietyv  can  vote  for  the  election  of 
Counei^ev  in  aoj  mamer  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the  above-named  Society, 
Rod  that  anj-yete  of  persons  who  have  been  ksptopMiy  placed  on  the  *  Register  of 
Memhets '  ought  not  to  be  taken,  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wm.  Dickinson,  a  Member 
of  the  said  Society,  we  hereby  protest  against  your  taking  the  vote  of  any  peseon 
who  has  been  admitted  on  the  Register  of  Members  since  the  date  of  the  Phuna«ar 
Act,  without  such  person  having  previously  passed  an  examination. 

We  are.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Sewanta^ 

Pbicbajio  jlso  Gollette. 
57,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  ISA  JEfay,  1854." 

The  meeting  was  then  a4jonmed  until  Monday*  the  22nil  instant,  at  11  o'clock. 


SPECIAL  GE1I7ERAL  MEETING. 

Mdy  Id. 

nn  fiiMTiiiTiT  nr  thk  chaib* 

The  Chaibxan  observed  that  the  bosness  oC  the  Meeting  would  not  occupy  much 
time,  as  it  was  simply  the  confinnation  and  approval  of  an  alteration  in  the  date  of 
a  bye-law  the  necessity  of  whidi  was  generally  understood. 

Mr.  Peacock  moved,  and  Mr.  Watts  seconded.,  the  confirmation  and  approval  of 
the  following  bye-law,  the  word  December  having  been  substituted  for  July:^ 

"7.  All  Members  being  such  prior  to  the  lat  of  Decemb^,  1853,  not  being  Life 
Members,  shall  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  Begistration  Fee  of  One  Guinea,  or 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  sum  of  Ten  Guineas  as  a  Life  Member's  Subscription." 

The  motion  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hallows  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  was  seconded 
simultaneously  by  several  Members,  and  carried  unanimously. 


ADJOURNED  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING- 

Monday^  May  22. 

XRp.  b;  wutsfM,  nensKDBNT,  is  tub  crajb. 

Ma.  HnPACO,  the  Ghairman,  presented  the  following 

Rnpoar  or  tbb  SenuTDnsna,  May  19th,  18M. 

Wb,  the  undersigned  Scrutineers,  appointed  at  the  Thirteenth  Annnal  General 
Meeting  of  the  Fharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  held  on  the  I8th  day  of 
May,  I89«,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  papers  of  X056  Members. 

The  approved  votes  amount  to 99 1 

Toting  papers  with  surj^us  numbers  ..<^..      27 

**  **         names  not  erased 3 

Papers  not  being  votes  ...^ 35 

1056 
The  Toteff  xeapectlTeTy  gfven  for  the  severaT  candidates  are  as  follow : — 


BeU  ^     ^ 

..^  837 

GaiideB^ 

565 

Banks. 

231 

Tustis 

^.  111 

Hanbozy  ^^ 

^  703 

Morson,. 

.•..«•  539^ 

Palk 

211 

Greenirii  ,. 

.^  l«ft 

Herring 

^701 

Bucklee., 

5M 

Smeeton  

202 

MQ^gflB,»M«. 

10» 

Davenpoct . 

683 

Bird 

583 

Settle  . 

197 

Moody 

,-..    M> 

Deane 

..^  678 

SandfoKd 

437 

Large 

188 

vVflracs.v^.. 

..^     84. 

Macfnrhme 
Hooper  •„.« 
SouthaU .... 

^  §63 
...  621 

Allehin 
Holtiei 

166 

Wymafli, — 

«...    77 
^     64. 

Goddard 

.•      .  275 

166 

....  599 

Cubitt  ... 

268 

Dickinson 

161 

Feacodi^. 

5ft 

QiSoBl 

^  964 

Deck 

^ 249 

Tylee...-^ 
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The  flT6  Auditors  weie  amuuinoiiuljr  dected 

(Signed)        Bbmjaxir  Hdmpage,  Chairmam.  Wm.  Abhtoh. 

John  B.  Collins.  Edwabd  Constancb. 

John  PfppER.  Willdlx  Walls. 

Chables  Csotden.  William  Bolton. 

John  J.  Fenn.  Wiluaii  Bastick. 

Thomas  B.  Goodbabne.  Thomas  Htdb  Hn.tA 

The  Chairman  then  annoonced  the  names  of  the  Members  of  Coimcil  and  AuditorB 
for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows : — 

Bell,  Jacob,  338,  Oxford  Street. 

Bird,  William  L.,  42,  Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street 

BiTCKLEK,  William  H.,  86,  New  Bond  Street. 

Datsnfobt,  John  T.,  33,  Great  Bnssell  Street,  Bloomsbmy. 

Dbane,  Hbnbt,  Clapham. 

Edwabds,  Georob,  Spital  Street,  Dartford. 

Edwabds,  John  Baker,  42,  Berry  Street,  liyerpooL 

Garden,  Felix  R.,  372,  Oxford  Street 

GiFFORD,  Joseph,  104,  Strand. 

Giles,  R.  W.,  52,  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton. 

Hanburt,  Daniel  Bell,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street 

Herring,  Thomas,  40,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Hoofer,  William,  24,  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Macfarlane,  John  F.,  17,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

MoRSON,  T.  N.  R.,  19,  Southampton  Row. 

MuRoocK,  William,  113,  Union  Street,  Glasgow. 

Sandford,  Georoe  W.,  47,  Piccadilly. 

Squire,  Peter,  277,  Oxford  Street. 

Southall,  William,  17,  Bull  Street,  Birmingham. 

Watts,  John,  107,  Edgware  Road. 

WooLLET,  James,  69,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Auditors. 

Bolton,  William,  146,  Holbom  Bars. 

Haixows,  William,  2,  Clark's  Place,  Islington. 

Hill,  Arthur  Bowdleb,  11,  Little  Britain. 

Ward,  Francis,  14,  Grosyenor  Street  West. 

Wright,  Wiijliam  Valentine,  11,  Old  Fish  Street. 
The  Chaibman  thought  the  result  of  the  election  might  be  taken  as  satisfactory 
eridence  of  the  confidence  of  the  Members  generally,  and  their  approval  of  the 
endeayours  of  the  Council  to  discharge  their  duty  under  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  with.  He  hoped  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  would  be  secured  by  the 
restoration  of  harmony,  and  that  the  Council  would  be  enabled  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  office  without  further  interruption  or  annoyance.  The  Chairman  also 
referred  to  the  letter  which  had  been  handed  to  him  by  A&.  Dickinson  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  on  Thursday,  objecting  to  the  votes  of  certain  Members,  which  letter, 
Mr.  Dickinson  told  him,  had  been  intended  to  be  served  by  his  solicitors  on  the 
following  morning,  but  he  thought  he  might  as  well  deliver  it  then  and  there  to  save 
trouble.  He  observed  that  no  importanoe  could  be  attached  to  that  document  If 
it  had  been  intended  for  any  good  purpose,  it  would  have  been  delivered  before  the 
▼otes  had  been  taken.  In  that  case  the  responsibility  would  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  meeting.  But  after  the  votes  were  taken  and  mixed  in  the  ballot-box,  those 
which  were  objected  to  could  not  be  separated  from  the  others,  and  the  delivery  of  a 
notice  not  to  take  votes,  which  notice  the  party  had  kept  in  his  pocket  during  the 
time  the  votes  were  being  taken,  could  only  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  cause 
embarrassment  and  confusion.  It  would  not,  however,  have  that  effect,  as  all  the 
parties  voting  were  Members  unless  and  until  they  had  been  removed  by  a  legal 
decision.  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  member  whose  seat  was  disputed  was  held 
to  be  a  member  until  the  committee  reported  that  he  had  not  been  duly  elected,  and 
such  report  did  not  invididate  the  previous  proceedings  of  the  House  in  which  he 
had  taken  a  part 

A  few  observations  were  made  by  other  Members  concurring  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Chairman,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  having  been 
carried  imaiiimously,  the  meeting  separated. 
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PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

May  lOth,  1854. 

MR.  GREENISH  IX  THE  CHAIR. 

The  Candidates  proposed  at  the  last  meeting:  were  unanimously  elected  Members 
tf  the  Club,  and  a  further  accession  of  Members  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
Was  announced. 

Mr.  Greatss  announced  the  receipt  of  specimens  of  the  rare  Draba  aizoide$  from 
l/Lr,  Gissing,  of  Worcester. 

Mr.  CoRT  exhibited  a  curious  specimen  of  Bymenop/^llum  Tunbrtdgenae^  and  some 
specimens  of  Pennywort  or  Cotyledon,  The  plant  however,  not  being  fully  in  flower, 
its  further  consideration  was  adjourqed  to  the  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Gissing  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Worcester  Branch  of  the  Phytological  Club. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Hon.  Member  of  this  Branch,  had  discorered  another 
undoubtedly  wild  habitat  for  GoJanthiu  nivalis  at  Breedon,  in  Worcestershire,  as 
well  as  a  genuine  habitat  for  the  Daphne  Mezereum,  The  early  season,  although 
warm,  had  been  very  dry,  and  had  produced  very  few  spring  flowers.  The  hawthorn 
had  been  in  blossom  so  early  as  the  14th  of  April. 

Edwin  Less,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Club,  had  delivered  a  lecture  on 
'*  The  Geography  of  Plants  "  to  the  Members  of  the  Worcester  Branch,  at  which 
there  was  a  large  attendance. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  admit  the  publication  of  the  lecture. 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  June  14th. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Hoyai  Jnititution,  April  2l8L 

MR.  RAWLE,  president,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Dr.  Nbvinb  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Characteristics  of  Quinine  and  Quinidine." 
He  said,  in  bringing  this  subject  before  the  meeting,  he  regretted  he  should  not  be 
able  to  present  any  very  striking  facts,  or  to  communicate  any  tests  of  such 
decisive  and  easy  application,  as  to  enable  the  Members  to  ascertain  with  readiness 
and  certainty  even  that  quinidine  is  present,  much  less  could  he  state  any 
unexceptionable  method  by  which  its  amount  might  be  readily  ascertained.  He 
regretted  also  that  much  time  would  be  occupied  in  pointing  out  the  inaccuracies, 
real  or  apparent,  in  various  tests  which  had  been  proposed  for  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  quinine;  but  in  doing  this  he  did  it  with  the  hope  that  the  defects  in  these 
tests  might  be  shown  to  be  a{)parent  rather  than  real,  and  to  arise  from  the  omission 
in  the  description  of  some  small  matter  of  detail  or  point  of  manipulation,  rather 
than  from  inherent  defect,  as  every  Chemist  must  be  aware  how  often  a  really  good 
test  fails,  from  the  omission  of  some  little  matter  of  detail  in  the  description,  which 
has  appeared  self-evident  to  the  proposer  of  it,  and  so  has  escaped  mention.  He  did 
not  propose  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  meeting  with  such  adulterations  as  were 
fhiudulent  in  every  sense,  both  medicinally  and  commercially,  such  as  starch,  sugar, 
sulphate  of  lime,  &c.,  but  rather  with  those  admixtures,  viz.,  salicine,  dnchonine, 
and  especially  quinidine,  which  possess  medicinal  properties  similar  to  those  of 
quinine,  but  are  still  frauds,  because  their  price  and  value  are  inferior  to  those  of 
the  pure  alkaloid.  The  first  test  he  shoiild  mention  was  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Barry,  in  the  fifth  yolume  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  It  is  based  upon  the 
assumption,  which  was  trae  at  the  time  he  proposed  it,  that  all  the  probable 
adulterants  were  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  it  is  so  simple  and  elegant,  that 
a  feeling  of  regret  naturally  arises  to  find  it  open  to  considerable  error.  Mr.  Barry 
says,  *'  Take  12  grains  of  pure  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  dissolve  them  by  the  aid  of 
heat  in  3500  grains  of  water.  When  the  solution  has  become  perfectly  cold  only  a 
few  feathery  crystals  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  undissolved.  Then 
take  the  same  weight  of  the  suspected  salt,  and  dissolve  it  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water;  if  it  remains  perfectly  dissolved  it  shows  that  the  sample  has  been  too  soluble^ 
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therefore  add  another  grain  ;  and  if  it  leaves  abont  the  aame  amount  nndissolved  as 
the  pore  sample  did,  it  will  show  that  tiiere  hare  been  12  grains  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  13  grains  of  the  adultented  onmfiawnd.  If,  however,  the  13  grains  are 
perfecUy  soluble,  add  another  grain,  and  so  on."  Tlus  test  depends  upon  the  pure 
sulphate  of  quinine  being  edhible  in  291  parts  of  water,  but  Dr.  Nerins  took  six 
gMJaeaf  Hnsraid'a iulflMU,  and  showed  tfaa*  thegr  wen  not  perfieltp ^XmmAweSLixi 
adO§  jpnsms  tff  eeld  water,  inatead  of  tliatqvaBtily  of  water  being  vofflkne^ 
grains,  as  assumed  in  the  test. 

As  atfit  f(Tn«lnidkip,  it  iiiaowd  <br  14  per  cflBt.,lMit  failed wImp  1i»  prepgrtaon 
of  quinidine  amounted  to  20  per  cent,  and  beyond  this  it  faab  eonpletedy.  !ta  nakUig 
tfiia  MateflMB^  h— enti;  €he  <iiguiii  enrer  of  tsking  IS  grains  instead  of  sik,  for 
3500gmi9s«f  waiar,anBtbeeorveeled.  It  mnrt  aat  be  faflsattea,  that  qvinUnie 
was  unknown  when  the  teat  waa  first  pct^iosed. 

The  neat  lest  neatieswi  was  Schwataer^s  cfOier  test  for  taadiomBe,  ^Mdk  is  Ttery 
simple  and  correct  It  depends  upon  the  soiul^ilgr  of  quinine  in  ether,  fcvt  Ifae 
■nsohibility  of  cinchoaiae  in  that  liquid.  On  putting  some  salphate  of  qwnine, 
purpssdy  mhad  wifli  aalphaste  of  otndMmine,  into  a  testtube^  dkBolving  it  in  water 
by  the  additioii  of  ihe  smallest  quantity  of  Aiste  aulphnrie  acid,  and  adding  eqaal 
parts  dthqmt  amasmam  and  ether  oaized  together,  both  the  a&akads  avepreeiiMtated, 
but  on  shaking  them  up,  the  quinine  is  dissolved  at  onoe,  but  the  etBdranine  temains 
perftetly  insohible  at  the  line  of  separation  of  the  two  fluids.  Now  a  Tery  mnilar 
test  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Bobert  Howard  foit  the  detection  <of  qnisBdine,  an 
account  of  which  may  be  found  in  voL  zii  of  the  Pharmaeeutical  Joumaif  bat  Dr. 
Neyins  statedtiiat  in  his  haads  it  had  always  failed,  pertiaps  from  sostie  enor  of 
manipulation  ;  Imd  on  performing  tMsecperiment  before  tb^  meeting  wi^  qiBnine 
purposely  mixed  with  ten  par  eent  ef  qukudtne,  the  whole  was  redissolvcMl,  as  if 
pure  sulphate  of  quinine  had  been  employed.  In  connezion  with  this  test,  the 
lecturer  observed  he  had  found  qmnicBne  much  mote  soluUe  in  ether  than  it  was 
usually  represented  to  be.  Pereira  states  that  it  requires  ^  about  142  parts  of  ether 
at  62°  F.,"  MtO,  Med,,  Sd.  edit,  p.  1656 ;  and  Van  He^ningen  that  it  requires  about 
90  parts,  Ph.  Jowm.,  1849 — 50,  p.  325.  But  Dr.  Nevins  took  the  washed  precipitate 
from  15  grains  of  Herring's  sulphate  of  quinidine,  which  amounted  to  nearly  eleven 
grams  of  the  alkaloid,  and  it  was  alssMt  perfectly  ^dissolved  by  f  5ij.  of  rectified 
ether,  which  is  less  than  10  parts,  instead  of  90  or  142.  In  le&xence  also  to  tfle 
statement  that  xtTeadHy  crystaUizes  from  its  ethereal  solution,  some  of  the  aolntloB 
was  evaporated  iipcm  a  watdi-glass,  but  llie  alkaloid  remained  in  a  perfectly 
amorphous  states  and  in  some  which  had  been  prepared  In  the  same  way  several  days 
prevloudy,  no  crystalline  form  was  perccfptible. 

As  a  means  of  detecting  any  .considerable  adsnxtnie  of  qnimdine,  the  lecturer 
referred  to  Zimmer's  test,  PL  Joum,,  vol.  xi.,  p.  393,  as  the  best  and  easiest  of  a|i^1i- 
cation  that  he  was  acquainted  with;  but  he  showed  that  even  with  that  test  it  was 
difficult  to  pronounce  with  any  certainty  upon  the  presence  of  five  or  sue  per  cent 
of  quinidine,  bey^md  what  is  met  with  in  the  purest  commerdal  sulphate  arqninine. 
An  the  experiments  were  performed  with  Howard's  sulphate  of  quinine^  «nd 
Howard's  and  Herring^s  sulphate  of  quinidine. 

Ilr.  Kevins  next  aUuded  to  a  test  pnqposed  by  Mr.  BcSiert  Howard,  Ph,  Jenm^ 
Tol.  xi,  p.  393,  in  which  he  says  that  100  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  are  dissolYed 
by  f  Jvy.  of  boilmg  water,  whilst  eight  hundred  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinidine  are 
soluble  in  the  same  amount  of  water.  This  the  lecturer  thon^^  must  be  a  ywiiyr*"^t 
600  having  been  printed  instead  of  300 ;  for  the  .first  quantity  wasbg^  dlssolTed, 
whilst  he  found  that  the  latter  was. 

Dr.  Nevins  concluded  by  refenhig  to  several  other  tests,  none  of  which  he 
regretted  to  say  were  positive  in  accnrately  distingnishing  betweoi  qiuxune  and 
quinidine.  He  also  nefenred  to  the  formation  and  peculiar  properties  of  jterapathxte, 
or  the  iodo-sulphate  of  quinine,  several  spedmens  of  which,  as  well  as  jsamples  of 
pure  and  adulterated  qninine,  he  showed  under  the  mUaoscope. 

With  regard  to  Hie  employment  jof  aaliane  as  an  adultenuit  of  qwinmp,  it  was 
very  really  detected  by  tbe  Addition  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulpbinic  Acid 
to  the  su^ected  saniple,  when,  if  saHcine  were  present,  a  l]3ood-red  nelour  was 
produced,  two  other  substances  only,  viz.,  veratria  and  piperin,  prodndi^  the  stame 
reaction ;  ]t>ut  llie  presence  of  salidne  mi|^t  be  corroborated  by  adding  to  .the  salt  a 
small  ^ition  of  Inchcomate  of  jpotatsa  and  sulphunc  aca^  and  heatini^  wheiis  if 
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jalidoB  wM  i«8ieut, -the  pacaliar  odour  jf  liydriiwt  ■af  ■■Mcjto,  ar«il  of  ffHiwr 
J  veet,  was  diitiiictly  -perceptible. 

The  intereit  -of  tiie  lectuve  was  ODmadenA}}j  JncreMed  lij  its  bei^g  filnstnited 
▼ith  a  large  number  of  experiments.  A  vote  A  tliaaks  vsas  rnianimonslj  passed  to 
pr.  NeTin^p  and  a  Tery  mteresting  discassian  on  seTeral  of  the  teats  jrefieRed  So,  was 
'foined  in  by  most  of  ^e  Members  present. 

Mr.  Abniittn  then  Iwoiigfat  before  the  nieulliig'  ISie  subjeet  df  Hie  decimal 
cnitety,  and  pscpesed  that  a  petition,  sigiied  hj  MenAers  of  the  Association,  be 
yicBontwid  to  BsitiaBent  in  its  ia^ovr.  The  motion  was  seOonAed  by  Mr.  -Sumner, 
AndaaBnai. 

It  was  aaawnfffd  that  theaegt  leetm»  wetrild  he  delmted fcy  Dr. Brett, «isome 
origlnHl  and  jmjtMrtiWt  lyarthians  af  the  i^fslsMe  aUcakoda. 


TEE  MANCHESirat  CHEMISTS'  AITO  DRUGGISTS'  INSTITUTE. 

Teb  Committee  liaTe  made  aixaE^Bmeata  with  Daaiel  fitoae,  Esq^  J'.CS., 
Ansljtical  and  Consulting  Chemist,  to  deliyer  a  Summer  Coune  of  LeetaieB  on 
Chemistxj,  and  with  A.  Somen,  Esq.,  M.B.C.S.  Eng.,  Xi.A«S.,  aid  JLectnrer  upon 
Materia  Mediea  at  the  Chatham  Street  School  of  Medidne,  to  deHver  a  Summer 
Course  of  Ijectuzes  on  Materia  Mediea  at  fbe  Booms  of  the  SodelT;  l^eIlix]^ton 
Chamlben,  Victoria  Street.  Mr.  Stone  ddxrered  the  Introductory  Xectnre  on 
Tuesday,  Hbe  Mil  of  Mi^,  to  upwards  of  fiffcy  Members  and  pupils  of  the  Society ; 
-and  Ms.  -Somen  on  Frids^^,  the  12th  of  May,  to  a  Tesy  crowded  and  attentive 


I  wflltake  plsoeat  tfaeconeiBskm  of  Hie  lai^ares,  vnA  FHze  Tidcets 
awaided  to  the  moat  ^onqietent,  enalAiBg  them  io  attend  a  systematic  oomne  of 
labflsatray  practioeat  the  labeEatory  of  Mr.  fiftone  in  Oiftrd  Stroet 

The  dommittee  hai^  great  pleasms  in  ataJang  ihal  lAe  yery  giest  auooess 
attending  this  4ieir  ftcst  efforts  for  extending  education,  hawe  determined  them  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  daliyeiy  of  A  more  extended  course  of  Jlectnnes  upon 
CShemktry  for  the  next  Winter. 

John  Hameh,  Bon.  Sec. 

ORICnifAI.   AMD    SXTRAOTBD  ABTIGldBB. 
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BT  MB.  JOasm  INCB. 

Hau'liieifleteilect  of  Loadon  has  anived  there  with  a  few  fiMIfings  and  & 
isarpetr-'bag.  its  great  wxitera,  statesmen,  merChaiitB,  adrentuiers  of  eyerj  Idnd, 
>down  to  km  gnat  Chemists,  have  iarayeiied  on  the  same  etase-eoaefa.  Family 
distreaa,  nammed  •raportuntieB,  aad  mmettimes  actual  want,  fiaye  been  the  best 
Iheratage^of  many  or  our  illnstrioua  men.  It  4b  for  us  with  a  laudable  amHtion 
to  folloir  )liueir  ezaniple,  and  to  aet  in  our  -torn  -as  -^ley  haye  donel^efore;  in 
fBrthetaiiee  af  whuii  object  a  the(»'y  is  <yfiered,  and  its  pivotical  resnlts  worked 
out,  addra«ed  eudasivdy  to  iboae  aanstants  w^  haye  uttlB  lame,  no  competent 
advisers,  and  no  fidends.  Such  on  one  on  Bret  bein^  inferodueed  to  ^e  subjeet, 
^onkL  iaial]ibiy,TCBmrk,  *''  These  esedkat  disoouiaes  read  yery  mce  on  paper, 
difioaltiei  ananouiitod  make  greaft  aoen,  but  I  'am  BoHnng  "but  a  Druggist's 
asautsBUt;  Ilunre  eaiiy  andiafee  hours,  while  n^tkae « sot  nj  own.  t£b  tide 
sf  fertoneamght  roH  my  way  in  vain,  far  1  haye  busiiiess  to  attend  to,  pills  to 
xdl  out,  snd-^ysic  to  make  upu  Beindes,  I  h»re  a  ittroog  notion  ^at  retul 
Fliacaiaoy  joontracts  the  mmd;  drugs  amd  BUBoeK  in  Mfef^  If 

acne  good  &MdanoaAdJdbdlylea««»ealegacy,  or |»epleliayenomedi 
eight  e'dodk,  I  oughBt  perliapa  then  read  a  iittle,  do  acmflAing,  And  improye.'^" 
Cn  •oonne  Jtfter  ifas  statemeKt  y9u  aatoraliy  ML  better,  so  now  wiIItou  just  let 
jne  gffeyvmaayiqxttet  mind.  What  asainB  aaoeeaif  and  who  are  me  men  who 
^gainkf  Every  one  knows  who  faiL  Qm  a  man  plenty  of  time  and  sufficient 
money,  and  he  will  in  general  make  no  use  of  the  first,  and  waste  the  second. 
'Qieat  Bfltond  oppoBtuHties,  an  easy  iMHi  to  saeiety,  fnen(fa,  a  crowd  of 
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teachers,  a  readj-made  poshion  inTolviii^  no  straggle,  and  no  anxiety,  slrnt  ont 
for  ever  the  most  distant  hope  of  extrication  from  such  a  Capuan  laxnrj.  It  is 
a  fatality  to  be  born  with  white  kid  gloves.  To  all  this  there  are  bright 
exceptions,  bat  so  few  that  they  only  prove  the  rule,  nor  do  these  remarks  apply 
to  hereditary  rank,  where  liabitiial  cnltivation  and  contact  with  elevating 
drcnmstances  produce  noble  specimens  to  the  contrary.  The  past  is  the  great 
teacher  for  the  present,  nor  is  there  a  more  consoling  thought,  than  that  what 
man  has  done,  man  mav  do.  Physic  has  not  the  contnuSin^  influence  you 
imagine.  An  assistant  like  yourself^  while  in  a  suburban  district,  managed  to 
become  as  brilliant  in  literature  as  he  now  is  high  in  law,  and  it  needs  some  self- 
denial,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  tO' refrain  from  citing  endless  instances. 

So  much  for  intellect.  Infinitely  more  to  the  purpose  it  is  to  know,  that 
those  who  never  left  their  original  calling,  succeeded  in  it  with  no  greater 
advantages  than  you  possess.  Ae  names  l^t  known  are  the  most  appropriate 
illustrations,  though  personal  mention  would  be  both  invidious  and  mdeucate. 
All  first-class  Chemists'  establishments  are  now  so  interwoven  and  associated 
with  daily  city  life,  that  each  separate  firm,  with  its  owner  and  reputation,  seems 
part  of  the  current  course  of  events.  But  there  was  a  time  when  these  very 
houses  were  not  in  existence.  Their  directors  were  hard-working,  persevering, 
determined  assistants,  with  not  a  tithe  of  the  advantages  of  the  present  day.- 
Education  had  to  be  dug  up.  llie  scanty  Latin  of  their  youth  was  mystified  in 
an  unintelligible  grammar,  which  has  only  been  swept  away  within  the  last  few 
years.  Greek  was  considered  a  language  well  adapted  to  the  Athenians,  and  an 
austere  schoolmaster  who  taught  for  his  salary,  was  not  likely  to  awaken  a  strong 
interest  in  general  knowledge.  After  this  pleasant  commencement,  the  young 
beginner  was  apprenticed  to  a  Chemist,  because  his  parents  thought  it  sttch  a  nice 
clean  business  ;  accordingly,  the  Tyro  found  himself  immediatdy  smothered  up 
to  his  eyes  in  white,  red,  and  blue  paint,  not  unlike  the  clown  at  Astley's,  happy 
to  present  himself  to  society,  not  too  redolent  of  varnish,  and,  having  escaped 
the  oil-can  on  the  one  side,  and  the  black-lead  on  the  other,  allow  a  compre- 
hensive apron  to  cover  all  deficiencies  for  seven  long  years.  He  then  came  to 
London.  No  institution  taught  him  anything,  no  good  and  cheap  books 
instructed  him.  There  were  museums  for  surgery,  anatomy,  and  geology,  but 
none  for  him ;  there  was  less  time  than  there  now  is,  and  rougher  work.  What 
then }  The  battle  of  life  was  before  him,  and  he  won  it.  Success,  almost 
barricaded,  was  carried  by  assault.  Fame  was  not  an  heirloom  in  the  fiunily, 
it  was  gained  slowly  but  surely.  The  shop,  thoush  draughty  enough  in  all 
conscience,  was  never  favoured  by  some  special  ^aJe  from  heaven  which  swept 
in  the  customers,  advertised  the  drugs,  and  improvised  a  reputation,  yet  somehow 
or  other  the  new  house  and  its  owner  by  degrees  gained  itself  a  name,  passed 
into  a  household  word,  and  became  as  well  known  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Study  was  the  talisman  which  wrought  the  enchantment.     One  hour  a  day 
devoted  for  three  years  to  regular,  uninterrupted,  svstematic  reading  would 
enable  jou  to  reach  the  limits  of  your  ambition.    Three  years !  what  an  age ! 
But  unimproved  or  not  they  tnU  ^o  all  the  same,  so  why  not  make  the  best  of 
them  in  passing  ?    The  sole  question  is,  can  you  get  one  hour  ?    Such  is  the  in-  , 
temal  constitution  of  some  houses  that  it  is  quite  impossible.     On  this  subject  we 
are  fearful  of  being  led  astray  by  temporary  excitement,  which  would  gain  no  < 
object,  but  simply  create  annoyance.    We  believe  it  to  be  the  interest  of  none  . 
but  the  gas  companies  to  commence  business  before  the  day-dawn,  and  protract  , 
it  beyond  the  dead  of  night.     It  is  the  interest  of  masters  to  have  the  cordial 
sympathy  of  their  assistants,  and  not  their  unwilling  services.    It  is  the  interest  of 
the  public  to  be  served  by  an  intelligent  being,  and  not  by  a  spectral  incompetent. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  assistants  to  have  the  requisite  time  for  improvement  here, 
and  the  opportunity  for  attending  those  sacred  duties  which  are. to  fit  them  for 
hereafter.  ,        . 

Now  for  a  few  practical  details: — ^Ten  pages  can  be  well  read  in  one 
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Hour.  "  Whj  Ueu  us  all,  I  can  read  fiAy  without  the  dichtest  trouble— thirtr 
at  least."  In  %less-us-all  gentlemen*'  we  have  little  confidence ;  the  first  month 
finds  them  at  work  like  a  steam-engine,  the  second  at  the  bottom  of  their  bedk 
They  are  like  those  remarkable  young  ladies  who  learn  French  in  three  months, 
pick  up  Italian  on  their  way,  and  take  German  at  ahand*gallop — a  process 
which  causes  a  slight  embarrassment  to  the  respectiye  natives. 

Retoming  to  the  decimal  system,  which  is  auer  all  the  best,  a  short  tabular 
Tiew  may  tend  to  enlighten  the  subject.  One  month  contains  in  round  num- 
bers thirty  days,  consequently  ten  pages  every  morning  would  be  800  pages 
a  month,  firom  which  the  fi^llowing  average  result  might  ensue : — 

Fereira's  Materia  Medica  ^1900  pages 6  months. 

London  Pharmacopoeia  : 550    ^^     2      " 

Christison*s  Dispensatory   950    *'     3      ^* 

Thomson's  Dispensatory 1150    *'    4      *' 

Brande's  Chemistry 1500    "     5      " 

Turner  and  Liebig  1250    "     4      " 

2  years. 
The  whole  of  these  are  books  of  general  reference. 

Supposing  that  one  hour  would  only  master  six  pages  a  day  of  Chemical 
works  reqmrins  more  than  ordinary  attention,  then  180  pages  would  be  read 
each  month,  and  2160  pages  in  the  year,  which  would  include  the  following  :— 

Fownes'  Chemistry  550  pages. 

Gregory's  Outlines  560      " 

Boyle's  Materia  Medica  700      " 

Fresenius*  Analysis  350      ^' 

2160 

Nothing  now  remains  to  make  this  table  accurate  but  to  correct  for  pressure 
of  time  and  density  of  head. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  mere  reading  of  these  books 
will  constitute  a  well-grounded  acquaintance  with  their  contents,  but  the  list 
shows  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  accomplishing  far  more  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed in  a  very  limited  space  of  time.  Few,  indeed,  would  have  the  courage  to 
drag  through  some  of  the  ponderous  volumes  enumerated,  nor  would  such  a 
herculean  task  be  advisable.  Such  calculations  are  necessarily  imperfect, 
though  useful,  as  there  may  be  interfering  circumstances,  over  which  there  is  no 
control.  Sickness  will  sometimes  throw  its  shadow  over  the  brightest  hopes. 
It  may  be  a  fancy,  but  we  have  always  felt  the  toilsome  nature  or  unassociated 
Chemistry,  and  therefore  suggest  the  following  plan : — 

Allow  one  hour,  every  other  day,  to  the  consecutive  continuous  reading  of  on^ 
outline  work,  by  which  means  you  would  triumph  over  150  pages  a  month,  and 
1800  pages  in  we  year. 

It  is  usually  desurable  not  to  pore  over  the  same  manual  too  often,  after  hav- 
ing once  carcoully  perused  it,  but  to  commence  another,  which,  though  treating 
on  the  same  subject,  is  expressed  in  different  words.  There  are  few  introductory 
treatises  of  more  than  600  pages  each. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  know  that  an  occasional  dip  into  one  book, 
varied  by  a  short  reading  of  another,  a  snatch  of  Brande,  a  glance  at  Daniell, 
a  look  into  Fownes,  and  a  general  survey  of  Gmelin,  Parkes,  or  Faraday,  will 
consume  the  same  amount  of  time,  and  lead  to  nothing. 

No  one  can  hide  from  himself  the  absolute  necessity  at  the  present  day  of 
being  acquainted  with  at  least  the  elements  of  French  and  G-erman.  The  two 
languages  have  become  of  trade  importance,  to  say  nothing  of  any  intellectual 
enjoyment  they  may  afford.  That  time  will  be  weU  spent  that  is  devoted  for 
three  alternate  mornings  to  the  hard  study  of  the  first.  Now  our  imaginary 
Assistant  looks  unwell,  and  delivers  himself  as  follows :—"  Yes,  very  good,  if  I 
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htA  kant  At  sobool,  but  tfaej  tiii;^t  ntAmg  there  but  Latm.  of  Whidi  f 
qbIj  leooUeot  ^e  fint  page  of  Cnsur^a  Conmieirtariea.  It  wonKl  cost  two  or. 
I^broe  gniiieaa  a  f fwrter  vxt  a  naater,  aad  I  diould  be  ruined  in  gBananan^ 
dictionaries,  aocK  booika  of  refere&ee ;  beaidfis  wbicb  ycm  can  aerer  pmnade  me 
liiat  I  can  lean  Ftcm^  in  one  koor  a  day."  Ko,  Tery  likelj  not^  Vat  yon  witt 
soon  conTince  yourself  of  that  important  £ict.  Ferbapa  you  kave  aeen  tbe 
title  of  a  pampbletf  "  Plenty  of  Woric  and  bow  to  do  it."*  Tbe  Tiwdtts  openmdi 
is  aa  follows :— Buy  a  Cobbefcl'a  Grammar.  Bead  it  tbroiigb  and  tbrongb  unAil 
sU  chapters  are  baxnt  into  your  aund,  and  when  the  exoitement  of  a  new 
impulse  ceases,  wade  through  its  dreaneat  details  with  still  imtiiing  eneray:. 
London  is  a  wide  place>  contaiBing.|ll. sorts  of  people,  nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  meeting  with  Frencbinen  as  acquaintances.  Mcnre  conld  be  learnt  from  them 
in  casual  intercourse  than  by  any  other  means.  From  henee  yon  cannot  move 
a  step  without  a  teacher ;  no  very  alarming  undertaking,  aa  the  aligfailest  arrange- 
ment with  two  or  three  others  similarly  disposed  womd  secure  £»  services  at  a 
trifling  cost,  while  to  those  living  in  the  City,  opportunities  obtrude  themselves 
unsought.  Having  gone  thus  far,  Devotion  would  sufier  little  were  you 
occasionally  to  attend  the  services  of  a  foreign  church. 

The  first  ^ear  closes,  during  which  a  good  insight  into  Elemiantary  Chemistry 
baa  been  gamed,  aa  well  as  a  tolexable  advance  mto  the  ruduaeats  of  French. 
Union  is  strength,  and  on  this  principle  some  book  should  oecupy  the  second  year 
which  contains  the  beat  combination  of  Chemistry,  Fharmaey,  aiKl  Materia  Mediea; 
of  which  perhaps  there  is  no  better  specimen  than  Fereixa-s  Elements.  If  it  be 
possible,  boiTOw  it ;  if  not,  chib  together  and  buy  it,  for  it  must  be  had.  The 
three  alternate  days  still  remain  for  disposal.  For  the  second  year  it  would  be 
an  useful  variety  to  allot  one  hour  a  wee£  to  German,  the  other  two  being  claimed 
by  French  as  usual.  One  of  the  best  Grammars  is  by  Dr.  Tiarks,  price  six 
shillings;  but  Dictionaries,  Manuals,  and  all  sorts  of  foreign  books  may  be 
picked  up  for  a  v^ry  little  at  a  bookstalL  Fersonal  reserve  is  &e  only  hindrance 
to  companionship  with  some  of  the  numerous  resident '  Germans.  Need  it  be 
Bientioned  that  the  best  aid  to  study  is  at  your  own  disposaL  Buy  any 
Ibreign  work  and  its  Engbah  version,  then  constantly  translate  and  retranslate 
aJbiematel^  firom  one  to  the  other,  correcting  your  attempts  afterwards  by 
the  book  m  hand— for  instance,  Les  Confidences^  by  Lamartine,  or  Undine,  by  De 
La  Motte  Foucpi^.  Children's  books  are  not  to  be  despised;  they  are  at  £brst 
of  greater  sendee  than  Bacine  or  SchUler. 

The  prospect  bvishtens  as  the  drudgery  of  elementary  study  is  gradmaQy  left 
behind,  and  on  the  viird  year  it.  would  be  no  preaomption  to  enter  at  once  on 
those  works  in  whieh  the  first  prindples  of  Fharmacy  are  carried  out  to  tiieir 
legitimate  application,  such  an  Wation'a  Prineipks  and  Practice  of  PAjmc,  or 
Bowman's  PracHcmL  and  Medical  Chemisiry.  Perhi^  now  is  Ite  best  oppor- 
tunity of  understandiDg  and  traciug  out  the  difierent  preparatioas  included  in 
the  various  Fharmacopceias,  for  which  the  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Squire 
will  be  no  small  assistance.  The  two  langna^  may  also  be  studied  together, 
but  by  this  time  ^bey  will  have  become  an  integral  part  of  reading,  not  a 
separate  braneb.  To  gain  this  point  will  amply  ooaupenaate  for  the  hardshipa 
of  the  struggle,  nor  can  we  express  a  kinder  wish  wr  the  student  than  the 
inheritance  of  such  joy,  recollecting  that  a  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast. 
All  this  nmy  be  realized  by  one  hour's  amiHcation.  Botany  has  been  intentionally 
omitted,  as  it  requires  for  its  right  study  ample  leisure  and  out- door  speculations. 
To  those  gentlemen  who  have  time  at  their  own  disposal,  who  have  free  access 
to  museums,  libraries,  and  lectures,  and  are  survoaaded  by  all  the  appliances  of 
kaining,  these  remarks  may  se^n  absnrd;  but  they  are  intended  alone  isnt 
those  who  have  verjr  scanty  time  and  most  limited  opportunities.  Weary, 
indeed,  beyond  description,  is  the  manual  occupation  of  ignorance.  Can  there 
be  a  haarder  fate  than  with  an  empty  mind  to  associate  with  a  row  of  monotonous 
bottles,  a  gafrjet,  and  unmaamng  implements  of  ooction  f    if  you  but  knew  tbe 
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bBavea.  yc»a  could  create  within  you  by  this  practice  of  habitiifed  stsdyl 
Knowledge  tarns  the  meanest  ourcumatance^  iato  sooroes  o^  e&joyment.  Unoar 
such  influence  the  solitary  chamber  brightoM  up^  the  clwrm  c^  the  Casino  fades, 
and  an  inward  satis&ctian  finds  it^  ei^pxession  m  acta  of  good«wUl  and  courtesy 
in  daily  life. 

31,  Southampton  Sireef,  Ctnmt  Garden. 


OBSEBVATION8  OST   THE    SPECIMENS    OF   PERUVIAN   BARK 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THB  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY,  MAY  17th,  1854. 

BT  MK.  JOHN  JSUOX  HOWABD. 

No.  1 18  a  Loxa  bark,  modi  "valued  is  commerce,  and  impOFled  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  ^'  amariUa  dd  Bey  '*  as 
shown  in  No.  3^  of  the  collection  of  Ptivon  in  the  British  Museum,  and  ^et 
more  in  the  specimen  of  woods.  No.  SO,  which  has  this  pecutianty,  that  whilst 
the  diasnter  of  the  brandi  from  which  it  was  cut  is  two-and-a-half  by  two 
inches^  the  bark  itself  is  as  thin  as  a  wafer.  This  yery  thin  bark  when  peeled, 
curls  in  upon  itself  in  drying,  and  as  the  shrub,  according  to  Pavon,  la  only 
about  three  yards  in  height,  it  seems  never  to  attain  any  considerable  thickness. 
It  forms  a  verj  pretty  looking  bark,  distinguished  by  the  abore  characteristics, 
and  by  tiie  br^ht  yeUow  colour  of  the  internal  surface.  It  is  the  bark  described 
by  Pereira  under  the  head  (a)  of  pace  1699,  toL  ii.,  part  ii..  Element  ofMcOeria 
Medka.  The  liber  presents  remarkably  iinder  the  microscope  the  amygdaloid 
appearance  of  its  inner  sur&ce  mentioned  by  Pereira,  page  16)9  of  the  same 
work. 

Pavon  says  of  the  **•  amariUa  del  Rey^'^  that  "  this  bark  detotches  easily  from  the 
woody  and  that  the  most  experienced  barkers  distinguish  it  by  this  separative 
charaeter."  This  peculiarity  is  very  Boticeable  in  the  bark  under  review,  which 
always  appears  to  have  peeled  easHy,  and  to  have  consequently  a  very  smooth  and 
even  inner  surface.  ^^  Some  days  after  its  extraction  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  No.  2  (the  colorada).  Wh^i  it  is  fre^  satheted,  the  colour  of  the 
internal  soE&ce  is  of  a  greenish- white,  which  soon  (£anges  into  a  faiiit  ydlow, 
augmenting  in  intensity  until  the  desiecatkm  is  complete.^'  (Lambert's  Hha^y 
p.  64.)  Some  specimens  in  my  possession  appear  to  me  to  have  become  much 
more  of  aa  umber  tint  on  the  inner  surfiice  since  they  came  into  my  hands. 

The  deep  yellow  colour  manifests  itself  in  the  liquors  when  the  bark  is  under 
examination.  I  did  not  find  either  this  specimen  or  No.  3  rioh  in  alkaloids,  but 
both  contain  abundance  of  dncho-taimic  acid. 

No.  2  is  a  La^  bark,  which  agrees  m  aj^arance  with  the  ^*  cohmda  del  Bey '' 
of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  as  shown  m  the  specimen  of  bark  No^  33,  and  of  woods^ 
No.  ai. 

Pavon  says  of  this  bark,  *^  at  the  moment  of  extraction,  thisp  bark  assumes 
mtemally  the  colour  of  safiron,  though  rather  Hvid.  During  de^e^tion,  its 
colour  heightens,  and  approaches  more  or  less  to  that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon. 
The  trunk  is  generally  single,  and  covered  with  a  rather  rough  hark.  This  bark 
adheres  more  to  the  wood  than  the  former,  but  is  more  compact,"  &c.  (See 
Lambert's  Illus.,  p.  64.^  It  is  richer  in  alkaloids  than  the  amarilla,  affording  me, 
on  examination — Quimdine  and  uncrystallized  quinine  1.57,  cinchonine  0.37, 
totat  1.94  per  cent. 

No.  3  is  a  Loxa  bark,  which  seems  to  me  to  resemble  the  "  eohrada  de  Loxa  ** 
of  Pavon,  as  shown  in  the  specimen  of  woods,  No.  33.  It  is  remarkable  for  th6 
roughness  of  the  bark,  and  for  the  quantity  of  red  colouring  matter  which  it 
contains. 

It  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  C.  Condaminea,  resembling  most  the  Uritusinga. 

No.  4  is  a  Loxa  bark,  which  I  have  compared  with  the  ChAargwra  sort 
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in  tbe  Museum,  which  was  not  only  considered  one  of  the  most  Taluable 
kinds,  bat  had  the  reputation  of  having  cured  the  Countess  of  Chincon.*  The 
present  specimen  yielded  me  per  cent.  :— 

Quinidine 1.67^ 

Uncrystallized  quinine  0.63  [-2.98 

Cinchonine 0.68) 

It  is  therefore  a  rich  bark,  and  one  which  must  nearhr  equal  in  efficacy  (when 
giTcn  medicinally)  much  of  the  quill  bark  imported  from  Bolivia  as  Calisaya, 
whidh  is  almost  always  a  mixture  of  different  species,  some  of  them  veir  inferior, 
and  the  ayerage  product  is  not  greater  (as  to  the  sum  of  the  alkaloids)  tiian  the 
aboye  amount. 

M.  Jussieu  called  one  of  his  sorts  of  Loxa  bark  the  "  knotty"  (noueux)^  which 
must  be  this,  if  one  may  jud^  by  the  appropriateness  of  the  term. 

No.  5  is  probably  a  kind  of  Case.  Pravincianay  and  the  produce  of  C. 
micrantha. 

I  haye  ^tfoertained  by  recent  inspection  of  Dr.  Weddell's  specimens  at  Paris, 
that  his  yariety,  /3  oblongifolia,  is  the  same  as  the  micrantha  or  Ruiz  and  Pavon, 
and  the  origin  of  these  Peruvian  varieties,  whilst  the  a  rotundifi>lia  produces  a 
Bolivian  bark  of  richer  colour,  and  I. think  more  abundant  produce  in  alkaloids. 
The  present  specimen  gave  me  per  cent. : — 

Quinidine  and  uncrystallizable  quinine...  1.43  \a$^a 

Cinchonine 1.29  S 

No.  6  is  also  I  think,  the  produce  of  C.  micrantha,  P  obloneifolia,  Weddell. 
It  appears  to  me  on .  comparison,  to  be  identical  with  the  specunen  of  Pata  de 
Gauinazo,  la  Esp.  No.  50  of  the  B.  M.,  and  with  a  like  specimen  of  Poeppig*s 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  collection.    It  yielded  me  per  cent. : — 
Quinidine  and  uncrystallizable  quinine...  1.00  ?  »  no 

Cinchonine 1.09  J  ^'^ 

No.  7  has  some  resemblance  to  No.  39  B.  M.,  called  C.  sp.  nova  de  Jaen  de 
Loxa,  but  is  more  exactly  like  a  'specimen  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society*s  col- 
lection, named  HuamaUes  by  Batka.     It  contains  per  cent. : — 

Quinidine 0.80  >.|  ^. 

Cinchonine 0.74  5  ^'^^ 

No.  8  is  I  think  the  same  with  si)ecimens  of  **  Huamalies  rouge&tre "  in 
my  possession,  and  when  compared  with  the  specimen  of  woods,  No.  37  B.  M.; 
seems  to  accord  perfectly.  I  should  therefore  think  it  the  Amarilla  de  Loxa, 
and  from  its  ^neral  resemblance  to  specimens  of  the  bark  of  C.  pubescens,  I 
should  assign  it  to  this  ori^^.     It  gave  me  per  cent.: — 

Quinidine.  and  uncrystallizable  quinine    1-03  >«  q^ 

Cinchonine 0.89  J    '^ 

The  separation  of  the  alkaloids  was  effected  by  means  of  ptire  sBther.  The 
nncrystaUizahle  quiniiie  maybe  considered  identical  with  the  amorphons  quinine  of 
Liebig.  The  quinidine  is  a  product  common  to  almost  every  species  of  cinchona, 
and  is  found  in  these  barks  of  Peru,  in  those  of  Bolivia  (including  the  Calisaya) 
and  in  those  of  New  Granada. 


MANUFACTURE  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  QUININE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Snt, — ^An  articl(B  in  your  last  number  on  the  Manufacture  and  Consumption 
ef  Quinine  in  the  United  States,  claims  notice,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 

*  **  The  sort  which  Baiz,  in  his  nnpnblished  memoir  before  quoted,  calls  Cascarilla  Chauhar- 
gnera,  and  which  he  says  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  vahtabie  kinds,  but  to  which  the  tradition 
attaches  among  the  bark  gatherers  of  Loxa,  of  having  been  the  identical  bark  sent  by  the 
Corregidor  Don  Francesco  Lopez  Canizares,  in  1638,  to '  the  Yiceror  of  Peru,  the  Conde  de 
Chincon."— IAk%*#  Flora  Mtdka,  ed.  1838,  p.  416. 
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appearing  in  a  journal  of  so  much  authority  as  yours.  In  its  original  form  of  a 
letter  to  a  newspaper,  it  would  have  been  noticed  only  as  an  advertisement,  but 
as  it  raises  a  question  afiecting  the  European  makers  of  this  important  medicine^ 
I  hope  you  wQl  allow  me  space  for  a  few  observations. 

The  different  medicinal  effects  of  the  alkaloids  obtained  from  cinchona  barks 
(I  refer  especially  to  quinine,  quinidine,  and  cinchonine)  deserve  a  more  careful 
study  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  them,  in  this  country  at  least.*  Results 
well  worth  the  trial  might  also  be  obtained  by  their  exhibition  in  combination, 
as  is  so  ofben  practised  with  other  medicinal  substances.  The  barks  most 
valued  for  medicmal  use  as  such,  vary  greatly  in  their  active  constituents.  The 
species  which  first  came  into  notice  (cinchona  condaminea)  is  extremely  rich  in 
alkaloids,  containing  large  quantities  of  each  of  the  three  above  mentioned, 
besides  their  uncr3rstallizable  modifications. 

In  the  mean  time  one  very  important  principle  must  by  no  means  be  lost  siffht 
of,  that  a  practitioner  should  always  know  what  he  is  administering,  and  on  this 
ground  the  substitution  of  even  a  more  efficacious  remedy  under  the  old  name 
would  be  totally  unwarrantable.  * 

To  turn  then  to  the  question  of  quinine  as  at  present  in  the  market. 

I  should  observe  that  it  is  only  the  genus  Cinchona,  as  defined  by  the  accurate 
and  indefatigable  Mr.  Weddell,  which  has  been  proved  to  afford  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  alkaloids,  the  genera  most  nearly  allied,  and  which  at  first 
sight  resemble  the  cinchona  most  closely,  being  apparently  quite  destitute  of 
them.  Of  this  genus  the  species  and  vaneties  are  extremely  numerous,  and  all 
investigation  only  brings  continually  new  ones  into  view. 

The  "  Monopoly,*'  or  best  Bolivian  Yellow  Bark,  consbts  of  two  at  least,  and 
probably  three,  distinct  species,  of  i^early  equal  commercial  value,  besides  an 
occasional  adouxture  of  spurious  sorts.  These^species  are  the  Cinchona  Calisaya 
(three  or  four  varieties),  Boliviana,  and  ovata,  var.  rufinervis.  These  all 
contain  quinine,  quinidine,  and  cinchonine,  but  the  two  latter  alkaloids  in  small 
quantity.  Other  species  present  them  in  very  different  proportions,  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  febrifuge  constituents.  In 
some  the  bitter  taste  of  the  bariL  appears  to  be  due,  not  to  any  of  these,  but  to  a 
curious  acid,  the  kinovic,  which,  lite  the  fatty  acids,  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  possesses  a  strong  bitter  taste,  especially  when  combined  with 
alkalies. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  extraction  of  the  quinine  from  these  barks  may  be  much 
more  troublesome  in  one  case  than  in  another;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  quimne 
contained  in  them  is  identical  in  all,  1  do  not  sneak  only  of  its  giving  identical 
results  by  ultimate  analysis — all  its  chemical  properties — its  solubility  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  hot  or  cold  water,  ether,  alcohol,  and  other  solvents — its 
behaviour  with  different  reagents — ^its  powers  of  forming  the  artificial  tourma- 
Hnes,  discovered  by  Dr.  Herapath,  and  of  ^ving  the  other  optical  results  whidi 
have  justly  gained  an  European  celebrity  for  their  discoverer— its  physical 
properties  of  taste,  form  of  crystal,  &c.,  all  are  precisely  identical,  from  imatever 
species  obtained.  In  fact,  it  would  be  as  "  scientific  "  to  question  whether  gold 
m>m  California  and  from  Australia  were  the  same  thing,  because  one  was  found 
in  combination  with  more  silver  than  the  other,  as  to  admit  the  doubts  suggested 
by  the  paper  to  which  I  refer. 

Secondly.  No  very  delicate  operations  are  reauired  to  separate  these  alkaloidsi 
so  as  to  obtain  each  m  a  state  sufficiently  pure  for  all  practical  purposes. 

*  ^  ^^^ZJ^  '^^  ^  ^  ^^?  laborions  and  valuable  work'  published  last  year  hj  M.  Briquet, 
^  Traits  Therapeutiqu4  der  Qtimmdnia  €i  de  ses  Preparaiionesr  Tlus  author,  howeyer,  was 
not  acquainted  with  qninidine.  He  estimates  dnchcniine  as  one-third  or  one-foorth  weaker  than 
<^ninine,  a  result  whicn  he  says  is  oonfinned  by  observers,  irho  have  been  oblieed  to  eive  sixty  to 
eighty  centi^mmes  of  cinGhonine,  to  arrest  feyer  which  would  have  yielded  to  forty  or  nftj 
centigrammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
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Thirdly.  Tlie  tests  In  common  use,  already  described  in  yovr  JoHmal,  aie 
imply  sufficient  to  ascertain  whether  the  care  needed  to  secure  this  result  has 
been  taken  in  the  manufacture. 

I  remain,  yours  rospectfiilly, 

ROBXKT  HOWJLBD. 


ON  THE  MAIOJFACTUEE  OF  ALtJM  AOT)  SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA. 
{CMtiimedJirttm  pofe  626.) 

Manufacture  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina  from  Camuh  Clay.  Weissman'e  proceee  (Not. 
1 6th,  1839).— Take  potters'  clay  as  free  from  iron  as  possible,  and  calcine  the  same  to  a 
moderate  rod  heat,  in  order,  as  much  as  possible,  to  drire  off  its  moisture.  The  day  so 
dddned,  is  next  to  be  ground  to  powder  and  placed  in  leaden  pans,  heated  by  a 
moderate  firo  or  by  steam,  when  Bulphuric  ac»d  of  sp.  gr.1.2  is  to  be  applied  in: 
soiBcient  quantities  that  neariy  the  whole  of  the  alumina  ^all  be  ^ssolved  out.  it 
is  preferable  to  leave  a  small  portion  undissolved,  as  a  saving  of  add  is  liuif 
effected.  The  mass  in  the  pan  is  to  be  stirred  tmtil  dry,  when  boUing  water  is  to  be 
added  in  quantities  suffident  to  dissolve  oat  the  whde  of  the  sulpluite  of  alumina 
formed.  The  successive  washings  thus  obtained  are  next  mixed  together  in  vats  or- 
other  suitable  vessds,  and  left  until  perfectly  dear.  A  measured  quantity  of  the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  tested  with  a  known  quantity  of  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash 
or  other  suitable  re-agents,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  iron  contained  ia  sudi 
measured  quantity  of  liquor;  then  the  measure  of  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor 
bdng  known,  the  quantity  of  iron  therein  may  leadily  be  ascertained  by  calcula- 
tion, and  a  suitable  proportion  of  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  bdng  added,  the 
wtiole  of  the  iron  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  Prussian  bine.  The  liquor  is  now 
ailowed  to  dear  by  subsidenoe  or  filtntion,  when  it  is  quickly  boiled  down  in  large 
leaden  vessels  and  run  off  at  the  proper  density  into  shapes,  when  it  cools  and 
acquires  a  solid  consistence.  In  this  oondttioB  it  is  obtained  as  a  sulphate  of  alumina 
with  £ree  alumina*  and  is  usually  met  with  in  oommeree  in  square  plates  of  about 
one  inch  in  thickness,  white,  and  nearly  transkieentk  but  having  no  appearance  of 
ocystaUlzation. 
^  Dr.  Bichardson  found  it  to  consist  on  analysis  of— 

Sulphuric  acid ^ 35.96 

Alumina 14J25 

Lime traces 

Magnesia « traces 

Wa*er 48.05 


98.2S 
:  Mr.  Hnviey's  process  (date  of  I>ec.  1<3»  1839)  for  obtaining  alum  from  day,  is  as 
follows :— He  takes  day  as  free  from  iron  as  poasiUe,  and  cmitaining  the  largest 
muotity  of  alumina.  This  clay  is  then  dried  and  afterwards  ground,  and  passed 
uirough  a  fine  sieve.  In  thia  state  it  is  put  into  a  roverberatory  furnace,  and  then 
csldned  At  a  moderate  red  heat ;  it  is  then4rawn  out  of  the  furnace,  and  allowed  to  cool. 
After  this  it  is  put  into  leaden  cisterns,  and  sulphuric  add  diluted  to  from  10^  to  80^ 
Twaddle  is  added  to  the  extent  of  fi-om  one-half  to  the  entire  wdght  of  the  day  used, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  day  employed.  The  sulphuric  add  and  die  day  are 
then  to  be  well  stirred  and  mixed  together,  when  a  great  ebelHtaon  ensaes.  After 
this  has  subsided,  the  mixture  is  to  be  again  well  stirred,  and  w«ter,  cold  or  hot,  is 
tjsen  gradnally  added  to  extract  or  separate  the  sul^te ef  aiomina  thttsferaMO. 
The  mixtuR  is  then  allowed  to  settle  for  about  fofty-dght  hours,  when  tiie  undis- 
solved portion  of  the  day  falls  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  sulphate  of  alumina  in 
sdntion.  Theisntphate  of  ainmhia  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  leaden  dstem, 
and  the  day  again  lixiviated  with  water  to  extract  any  remalnii^g  sulphate  of 
alwnina,  whidi,  after  aettling  abont  twenty-four  hours,  is  drawn  off  into  another 
dstern,  and  employed  instead  of  water,  and  ia  lixiviating  a  feeA  quantUy  of  day. 

The  sulphate  of  alumfaia  thus  formed  is  always  inpregnBted  with  a  consUerabltt 
portion  of  iron,  to  get  rid  of  which,  Mr.  HeriF^  mx^oy^  two  methods  :^4n  1^  tist 
place  he  adds  to  the  sulphate  of  alumina  a  quantity  of  prussiate  of  soda  orpmssiate' 
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of  lime,  or  «By'oth«r«ombiiiathMi  of  the  inrassic  or  flBrro-prrxMic  add  wiffie!ent  t6 
precipitate  tXL  the  iron  held  in  solntiob  in  the  sulphate  of  alumina }  ihe  snpematanl 
eekitHm  of  sidphate  of  alumina  ia  then  drawn  off,  and  is  ready  for  use.  If  it  be 
required  to  convert  this  sulphate  of  alumina  into  alnrn,  the  requisite  quantity  of 
potash  or  ammonia  salt  is  added  to  it,  and  alum  obtained  by  ciyBtallization  and 
rocking  as  in  the  ordinary  method. 

Mr.  Birkmyre  patented,  Sept.  19,  1944,  a  combined  process  for  manufkcturinf 
potash  and  soda  alums,  nilphuiic  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda.  His  improrementt 
consist,  firstly,  in  the  application  of  day,  particularly  Cornish  or  porcdain  clay,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  too  rapid  disengagement  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen 
fh>m  the  nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  nitre  pot,  in  sulphur  fiimaces  or 
pyrites  kilns  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  production  at 
the  same  time  of  potash  alum  or  soda  alum,  aecoraing  as  nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate 
of  soda  is  employed.  Secondly.  In  decomposing  substances  containing  potash  and 
alumina,  or  soda  and  alumina,  by  the  action  of  heat  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  heat; 
ftalphuric  add,  and  a  salt  of  potash  or  soda,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  salt  ot 
alumina,  in  vessds  contained  within  sulphur  furnaces  or  pyrites  kilns,  and  condensing 
the  volatilized  sulphuric  add  in  vitriol  chambers.  Thirdly,  In  producing  sulphate 
of  soda,  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  soda-alum  by  a  salt  of  potash  into  potash- 
alum  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  mode  of  carrying  out  the  invention  is  as  Mows  :— 1600  lbs.  of  dry  Cornish 
day,  in  powder,  are  to  be  mixed  with  one  ton  of  powdered  nitrate  of  potash  ;  then, 
for  a  vitriol  chamber  making  1|  tons  of  sulphuric  add,  sp.  gr.  1.848,  per  diem,  take 
every  ten  hours  ISlbs.  of  this  mixture,  and  put  it  into  a  nitre-pot,  and  after  stirring 
in  I4lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.750,  place  the  pot  a  Rw  inches  above  the 
burning  sulphur  of  a  pyrites  kun.  By  the  action  of  the  heat  and  sulphuric  add,  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen  begin  gradually  to  escape  into  the  chamber,  and  the  mixture,  whidi 
becomes  converted  into  a  species  of  burnt  alum,  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  kiln  at 
the  end  of  four  hours.  The  product  in  the  nitre-pot  will  generally  weigh  221bs.,  and 
yield,  in  lixiviating  with  ten  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  much  potash-alum  as  will  be 
equal  to  two^nd-a-half  times  the  wdgfat  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  employed,  or  fVillyhalf 
the  quantity  that  can  be  extracted.  The  above  process  admits  of  variety  in  its  applica- 
tion ;  fbr  instance,  if  lOj-lbs.  of  nitrate  of  potash  were  used  with  1 5lbs.  of  Cornish  clay, 
and  20:^lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.750,  the  whole  of  the  potash  might  be  convertea 
into  potash  alum  ;  but  Mr.  Blrlcmyre  prefers  resorting  to  tne  following  opteration  to 
convert  the  whole  of  the  potash  into  potash-alum  :— Put  a5lbs.  of  powdered  Cornish 
day  into  a  large  nitre^pot,  and  then  stir  in.d7lbs.  of  sulphuric  add,  sp.  gr.  1.750, 
place  the  pot  above  the  burning  sulphur  of  a  pyrites  kiln,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
hours  withdraw  it ;  or,  instead  of  37lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.750,  eolbs.  o| 
ep.  gr.  1.400  may  be  used.  The  product  resulting  from  the  weaker  add  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  from  the  stronger  add,  with  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  use  of 
steam  in  the  chamber  unnecessary ;  the  greater  part  of  the  acid,  in  both  cases^ 
combines  with  the  alumina  and  potash,  or  sola  of  the  day,  forming  chiefly  a  sesqui- 
sulphate  of  alumina.  Of  the  substance  thus  prepared,  168lbs.  aie  to  be  mixed  with 
Sselbs.  tyf  the  product  from  the  nitrate  of  potash  and  clay,  and  the  mixture  lixi- 
viated with  67lb8.  of  sulphuric  add,  sp.  gr.  1.400,  in  a  leaden  vessel  placed  over  the 
flue  of  the  reverberatory  furnace  used  for  making  iJkali.  In  six  or  eight  hours  the 
lixiviation  will  be  complete,  and  the  solution  should  then  be  run  off,  at  86**  Twaddle 
into  a  leaden  settling-cistern,  placed  in  a  hot  chamber,  in  order  to  settle  the  nlica  of 
the  clay,  and  prevent  the  crystallization  of  the  alum.  After  settling,  l^e  dear  fiquor 
may  be  pumped  into  the  ordinary  boilers  for  concentration. 

Soda-alum  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  manu&etnred  by  Mr.  Birkmyre  in  the  fbHowihg 
Planner :— One  ton  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  to  be  mixed  with  2000  lb«.  of  powdered 
Cornish  day ;  then,  for  a  vitriol  chamber  making  l^  tons  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1.849  per  dtem,  take  every  two  hours  17lbs.  of  this  mixture  and  put  it  hito  a  nlttei^ 
pot,  stirring  tilierewith  20lbs.  of  «fUplhuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.750 ;  then  place  the  pot 
above  the  burning  sulphur  of  a  pyrites  kiln,  and  at  the  end  of  fbur  faoutfi  withdhiir 
it  therefrom.  5001bs.  of  l^is  product  are  to  be  Hxiviated  with  671bs.  of  raiphutic 
iluivA,  sp.  gr.  1.400;  in  a  leaden  vessd,  and  at  the  expiration  of  six  or  eight  hours  the 
solution  is  to  be  conveyed  into  a  settiing-dstern,  placed  in  the  open  a^.  l%e  dear 
liquor  from  the  settUng-di^teni  may  be  concentrated  for  soda-alum,  or  it  mav  be 
decomposed  1^  S50lb9.  of  add  sd^haSte  of  potash  into  potash-alum  and  addBUl]^t(^ 
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of  Bodft.  The  latter  should  he  tnussfemd  to  a  reverheratory  ftunace,  and  there  cnn* 
Terted  into  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  addition  of  75lbs.  of  common  sadt  for  ererj  300 
imperial  gallons  of  the  solution  of  add  sulphate  of  soda  at  30®  Twaddle.  Instead  of 
Cornish  clay  other  clays,  or  albite  or  felspar  may  be  used. 

Mr.  ClifTs  process  (June  5th,  1845)  for  obtaining  alum  from  the  '*  Wortley  fire  clay," 
is  as  follows  : — The  Wortley  fire-clay,  or  any  other  fire-clay  containing  alumina  in 
excess,  is  first  ground,  then  calcined,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  muriatic,  or  other  acid,  more  or  less  diluted  with  water,  and  with  or 
without  the  assistance  of  heat.  The  mass  being  lixiviated  with  water,  the  alumina  is 
obtained  in  solution,  and  this  solution  is  freed  from  iron  by  tlie  employment  of  prussiate 
of  potash,  gallic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,or  some  other  suitable  agent  The  solution 
is  then  either  evaporated  ner  se  to  obtain  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of  alumina, 
according  to  the  acid  used,  or  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia  is 
mixed  with  the  solution,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  crystallization,  and  commercial 
alum  obtained  by  rocking  in  the  usual  way.  After  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  alumina  has  been  extracted,  as  above  described,  the  purified  residuary  earth  may 
be  employed  alone  or  combined  with  other  clay,  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks, 
glass-house  pots,  crucibles,  gas-retorts,  and  similar  articles. 

Manufacture  of  Alum  from  Clay  and  Pyrites,— lAx,  W.  H.  Gossage's  mode  of  obtaining 
alum  (date  of  I>ec20th,  1850)  by  the  combustion  of  pyrites  and  clay  is  thus  eflected:-^- 
If  potash  alum  be  required,. burnt  pyrites,  containing  copper,  is  sdected.  and  reduced 
to  fine  powder,  and  with  each  200  parts  of  this  powdered  pyrites,  22  parts  of  chloride 
of  potassium,  80  parts  of  raw  pyrites,  containing  about  35  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  aiid 
80  parts  of  day,  containing  about  35  per  cent,  of  alumina  are  mixed,  and  as  much 
water  added  as  will  serve  to  form  a  cohesive  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  balls, 
of  about  half  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  dried  and  burnt  in  kilns  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion to  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  from  pyrites.  The 
kiln  is  first  heated  to  a  suitable  degree,  by  means  of  burning  fuel  introduced  therein, 
on  which  the  dried  balls  above  mentioned,  and  some  coke  or  small  coal  is  placed,  the 
proportions  of  the  latter  being  so  regulated  as  to  afibrd  sufficient  fud  to  obtain  a  red 
heat.  Portions  of  the  burnt  balls  are  withdrawn  from  the  kiln  after  six  hours' 
exposure  to  heat ;  and  to  every  100  parts  of  balls  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
added.  The  mass  is  then  lixiviated  with  hot  water,  and  thus  a  solution  of  potash, 
alum  is  obtained,  containing  also  iron  and  copper. 

The  latter  of  these  is  removed  from  the  alum  solution  by  predpitation  with 
metallic  iron  in  the  usual  way.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  and  set  aside  to 
crystallize,  when  potash  alum  is  obtained.  The  mother-liquor  of  the  first  ciystal- 
lization  contains  iron.  This  may  be  removed  by  concentrating  and  crystallizing  it 
the  second  time,  when  the  iron,  in  the  form  of  protochloride,.  is  obtained.  The 
mother-liquor  of  the  second  crystallization  is  used  instead  of  water  for  the  lixivia- 
tion  of  subsequent  batches  of  potash-dum.  If  soda-alum  be  required,  common  salt 
must  be  substituted  for  chloride  of  potassium  in  the  above  operations,  which  in 
other  respects  are  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner. 

To  obtain  sulphate  of  dumina  Mr.  Gossage  employs  the  same  mixture  as  that 
above  mentioned,  omitting  the  chloride  of  potassium.  ,  This  mixture  is  made  into 
balls  and  heated  in  the  way  before  mentioned,  by  which  means  solution  of  sulphate 
of  dumina  is  obtdned,  contdning  sulphate  of  iron  and  sdphate  of  copper.  Jhe 
copper  is  removed  by  means  of  metalUc  iron  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  iron  which 
exists  in  the  solution  in  the  state  of  proto-sulphate  is  converted  into  a  persulphate 
on  exposure  to  the  dr.  Lime  is  then  added  to  the  solution  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
nredpitate  the  persulphate  formed—care  being  taken  not  to  add  it  in  excess,  and  to 
Xeep  the  mixture  heated  and  well  stirred  during  the  operation. 

3fani/ac«ttreq/^-4/im/romJ'e&par.~Dr.  Turner's  process  (Oct.  8th,  1842)  for  ma^ 
dum  fii^m  felspar  is  as  follows : — If  it  be  desired  to  make  a  potash-alum,  the  best  sub- 
stance to  operate  upon  is  a  potash  felspar.  This  felspar  is  ground  in  a  common  edge- 
stone  mill  to  the  consistency  of  fine  sand  (a  process  which  is  much  assisted  by  first 
heating  it  to  redness,  and  then  plunging  it  in  cold  water).  It  is  then  mixed  with  its 
own  wdght  of  sdphate  of  potash,  and  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inclined  bed 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  (being  such  a  furnace  as  is  known  in  the  potteries  as  a 
^t-iumace),  and  which  furnace  has  previously  been  brought  to  a  full  white  heat. 
When  by  the  action  of  the  heat  a  glass  has  been  produced,  and  is  observed  to  flow 
down  the  inclined  bed  of  the  furnace,  to  such  ghiss  is  to  be  added  gradually,  at  the 
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lower  end  of  the  fomace,  as  much  carbonate  of  potash  as  was  before  used  of 
■olphate  of  potash;  and  this  process  of  placing  the  mixture  of  felspar  and  sulphate 
of  potash  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  of  the  furnace  is  to  be  repeated,  adding  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  bed,  gradually  and  proportionally,  as  the  glass  flows  down  from 
the  upper  part,  the  carbonate  of  potash,  as  before  mentioned.  This  is  continued 
ttntil  tbo  sack  of  the  furnace  is  filled  with  the  glass ;  this  glass  is  then  fit  for  the 
next  process.  The  preparation  of  the  glass  may  also  be  eflected  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  with  a  flat  bed ;  and  the  facility  of  removing  the  glass  from  such  a  furnace 
is  an  advantage.  In  this  case  no  carbonate  must  be  added  to  the  mixture  until  the 
sulphate  of  potash  is  observed  to  be  completely  decomposed. 

On  boiling  in  water  the  glass  thus  obtained,  the  same  quantity  of  potash  as  was 
added  to  the  felspar  and  two-thirds  of  the  silica  contained  in  the  felspar  are 
dissolved,  while  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  silica  and  the  alumina  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  potash  as  the  felspar  originally  contained,  are  left  in  the  form  of  a  light 
porous  substance,  similar  in  chemical  composition  to  the  mineral  commonly  called 
elcBolite.  This  porous  substance  is  carefully  separated  from  the  said  solution  and 
washed  with  water  until  freed  from  the  silicate  of  potash,  then  placed  in  an  open 
leaden  cistern  or  boiler  and  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity 
1.2.  This  acid  will  contain  about  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  so- 
lution and  crystallization  of  the  alum  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
tlie  doBoUte.  The  quantity  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  must  be  such  as  will 
contain  about  IGOlbs.  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  for  eveiy  285lbs.  of  felspar  rock  (if 
that  rock  be  used);  and  in  like  proportion  to  the  silica  and  alumina  contained  in 
the  substance,  if  any  other  substance  be  used ;  as  it  is  important  that  the  alum 
solution  thus  obtained  should  not  contain  an  excess  of  add,  I  recommend  that  only 
four-fifths  of  the  proposed  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  should  be  used  in  the 
first  operation,  which  will  leave  a  portion  of  the  eloeolite  undecomposed ;  but  by- 
acting  upon  this  undecomposed  portion,  after  the  solution  has  been  drawn  ofiT,  with 
the  full  quantity  of  dilute  acid  to  be  used  in  the  next  operation,  it  will  be  completely 
decomposed,  and  the  alum  thus  formed  become  part  of  the  next  batch.  In  this  way 
a  neutral  solution  of  alum  is  obtained  at  each  process.  The  boiling  solution,  after 
the  sediment  subsides,  is  drawn  into  coolers,  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  the 
crystallization  of  alum.  Here  about  four-fifths  of  the  alum,  held  in  solution,  will 
form  into  crystals. 

The  mother -liquor  from  the  coolers  is  boiled  in  any  convenient  boiler  to  dryness, 
inorder  to  render  the  silica  it  contains  insoluble;  the  residuum  is  boiled  either  in 
water  or  in  the  mother-liquor  from  the  reaching  tubs,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  alum  it 
contains,  and  the  process  of  crystallization  repeated.  Had  the  above  process  been 
performed  with  the  salts  of  soda  instead  of  potash,  a  soda-alum  would  have  been 
K>rmed.  For  this  purpose  the  soda  felspar,  or  albite,  should  be  selected.  The 
potash  or  soda  (as  the  case  may  be)  contained  in  the  liquor,  drawn  as  aforesaid  from 
the  eloeolite  (or  nepheline,  which  is  formed  when  soda  is  used)  may  be  recovered  by 
either  of  the  following  processes: — ^The  strong  solutions  which  are  obtained,  about 
the  specific  gravity  of  1.2,  are  placed  in  any  convenient  vessel  in  which  a  stream  of 
carbonic  add  gas,  obtained  in  any  convenient  method,  may  be  driven  through  them; 
the  carbonic  add  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  solution  assumes  the  form  of  a 
gelatinous  mass;  this  mass  consists  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  and  hydrate  of 
silica.  On  drying  this  mass  in  a  furnace,  which  must  never  be  allowed  to  rise  to  red 
heat  even  in  the  dark,  the  silica  loses  its  water  and  becomes  insoluble  ;  the  potash 
or  soda  may  then  be  separated  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  sesquicarbonate  of  potash  or 
soda,  by  solution  and  evaporation  to  dryness.  The  other  process  which  under  most 
circumstances  will  be  found  more  economical  and  convenient,  is  to  allow  the  boiling 
solution  of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda  to  filter  through  a  bed  of  caustic  lime,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  the  lime  has  combined  with  the  silicate,  and  a  caustic  potash  or 
soda  ley  is  obtained.  This  process  can  be  conveniently  conducted  in  an  apparatus 
similar  to  that  used  by  soap-makers  for  the  preparation  of  their  caustic  leys.  The 
potash  or  soda  may  then  be  readily  obtained  as  caustic  potash  or  soda,  or  as  car- 
bonate, by  the  known  processes  used  in  making  soda.  The  weak  solutions  of  silicate 
of  potash  or  soda  are  used  to  decompose  another  portion  of  the  glassy  substance. 

Manufacture  of  Ahtm  from  the  residuum  of  the  DistiUation  of  Boghead  Cannel  Coed.--' 
It  has  iNBen  found  that  some  varieties  of  coal,  more  especially  that  kind  known  as 
Boghead  cannel  coal,  after  having  been  distilled  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam 
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the  ■HDraflMStueof Mi^luite  ofahnniiiL  Fortliiepapoee,faifiMlew'epvMeee(d«tod 
April  ISth,  1S5I)  tteaehk  iatrodMedinteapaaor  beiler,  wiA^mOkimAqjaaMtiity 
cTdihile  eidphiixic  acid,  aad  n  is  lM«ed  eo  M  todi8M>lv«  the  alniiiM  a^ 
tionoreolpbcteofelamiaa.  The boifarwfaliAU employed  torlhiepaipeeohwaTttiM^ 
pertitiea  peffoiated  wiA  holee,  which  diTidee  tt  into  two  ewapacUaettts.  TheaaheC 
the  Boghead  caimet  ooal  is  phMod  in  one  oomportmeiit,  and  beat  is  ap[^ed  nder  the 
atanwiia  from  it,  while  the  vndiMolTed  eiliea  contained  in  the  ash  nauons  in  the 
compartment  which  is  Bot  ezpoeed  to  tiiedlveot  heat  of  the  fife.  Tfaeevlphate^ 
almnina  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  aolvftloB  of  tolphate  of  potash  or  ■inininiaj  and 
the  atom  is  crfstalBzed  in  the  ofdinaiy  manner. 

Instead  of  employing  the  ash  vesohing  from  the  treatment  hy  steam  of  the  lendoe 
of  Boghead  cannel  ooal,  this  xesidne  may  he  employed  in  the  mamdhctnve  of  alma 
without  meh  treatment  by  steam,  in  which  case  the  raridne  is  first  need  as  f«el  to 
heat  liie  pans,  sad  the  ashes  obtained  from  iu  combnsCioa  are  placed  in  the  paoa 
and  heated  with  dilute  snlphoric  acid  hi  the  way  ahore  mentionai. 

Kr.  Lan]ing*s  mode  (dated  Aeg.  13th,  1853)  of  obtainmg  alnm  from  Boghead,  or 
other  ooal  of  a  like  nature,  is  as  follows  :^The  coke  is  burned  in  the  open  air  to  reduce 
it  to  a  niiite  ash,  care  being  tahsen  that  the  ignited  coke  ne^er  lies  in  heaps  of  more 
Ihan  a  few  inches  thickness,  and  that  its  temperature  neyer  rises  from  any  cause  high 
enough  to  fhse  togetlier  the  alumina  andthe  sUica  with  which  this  kindof  ote  aboaAda. 
The  white  ash  thus  ma4e  or  ohtamed  in  any  other  manner  is  lixiviated  in  leaden  yes- 
ads,  with  repeated  doses  of  hot  soiphQiie  acid  (the  strength  may  be  ahoot  70  to  80 
per  cent),  until  the  ash  is  nescrty  exhausted  of  afa«nina  The  sohitiens  thus 
obtained  are  again  heated  and  used  ibr  Hxiviatnig  one  or  more  portions  ef  fresh  ash* 
each  dose  of  the  add  behig  withdrawn  as  it  acquires  its  maarimum  quantity  of 
alumina.  The  iron  with  whidi  the  solution  of  ammonia  is  contaminated,  may  be 
remoTod  by  the  ordinaiy  means.  The  sdution  is  then  to  be  concentrated  by  erapo^ 
ration,  or  the  sulphate  of  alumina  may  be  made  into  alum  in  the  uenal  way.  Some- 
times, mstead  of  fiivt  reducing  the  coka  to  awMte  a^  thecokeitself  is  liziTiated  in 
tiie  manner  described. 

(To  hetvm6m&L) 

UBEA  IN  rrS  BELATIOKS  TO  THB  GENERAL  PHENOMENA  OF 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGT. 

Br  TtL  SDcHorr. 

TnxRB  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
animal  organisms  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  ud  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  unceasing  chemical  metamorphoses  which  take  place  in  them.  These 
<^nges  must  be  understood,  not  only  qualitatively  but  quantitatively;,  before  our 
views  on  this  subject  can  possess  any  scientific  precision. 

Towards  the  attainment  of  this  object  much  has  already  been  achieved,  but 
indefinitely  more  remains  to  be  done.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to. 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  organism  which  are  justiy 
considered  to  be  of  such  predominant  importance  in  its  actufd  activity.  The  histocy 
of  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  food  is  at  the  present  time  incomparably  more 
extended  and  minute  than  formerly.  So  likewise  the  study  of  the  nitrogenous 
excretions,  particularly  urea,  has  been  abundantly  and  productively  cultivated.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  it  is  derived  from  the  nitcGgenous  elements  ci  food,  but 
irith  regard  to  the  quantitative  and  even  qualitative  relations  whidi  obtain  between 
them  there  is  the  greatest  uncertainty  and  diversity  of  opinion.  . 

.  Wliile  some  regard  urea  as  ihe  ultimate  product  of  a  series  of  metamorphoses  of 
^he  nitrogenous  elements  of  food  whioh  can  be  developed  only  in  the  living  organism 
and  by  the  action  of  the  organs,  others  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  alUimen  of 
the  blood  is  converted  directiy  into  urea,  even  in  the  Uood. 

.  According  to  the  former  view  urea,  independeatiy  of  some  other  less  important 
hitrogenous  excretions,  might  be  regarded  as  a  qnantitative  measure  of  meta* 
morphoses  in  the  nitrogenous  organs^  a  circumstance  which  would  be  of  incalculable 
value  with  reference  to  tlie  functions  and  agency  of  these  organs.  Such  a  ptoceediqc 
is,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  latter  view,  which  represents  the  quantiljy  « 
firea  as  dependent  upon  the  accidental  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  blood. 

An  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  researohes  which  have  hitherto  been  insti- 
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MtedfortfaepurpoM  «f  d«eMii«  €heM  ^owtiiiBg,  iHH  at  qikm  riiow  that  they  an 
altogeliher  oniatUfiMtory.  Fiir  on  tin  one  kmd  the  ohemloal  amtiiodi  adonted  te 
the  qvantitathv  ertimeftloxi  of  area  were  either  liable  to  inaoovacj,  or  la^olTvi 
timibleBameandtedieQe  «^penticni,  vlnchiirere  mttoable  cnlyiaafew  partieolBr 
nifltflnoes.  Ontheeliher  hand,  it  was  certain  that  mooiiititatioa.  of  wise  aadtha 
qnantltatifv  nfartion  of  itf  federal  <ooaBtitiieiiU  are  rueuStity  taiAaeBoed  hy  lo  siaaj 
dicanutanoeB,  that  a  correct  iiwigixt  iulo  itsqwdllatiw  inqMrtWHse  andqiomtitattv* 
escretion  coqM  only  be  attained  from  a  Twry  great  numher  of  •obeernUaons,  and 
when  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  made  were  eneedingly  faried,  aaA 
at  the  tame  time  weH  known  and  definite. 

If,  therefore,  the  relation  of  urea  to  the  general  ftmctiaDa  of  life  aie  to  be  man 
exactly  inrettigated,  and  if  the  anantity  in  which  it  ie  excreted  is  to  be  xeoogniaed 
as  the  measure  of  metamorphosis  of  nitrogenoui  constitnente  of  the  oi^aniim,  a 
method  most  be  found  for  its  quantitatiTe  estimation  which  will  be  at  onoe  certain, 
fhcile,  and  rapid  in  its  execution. 

Such  a  method  lias  been  contrived  by  Professor  Liebig,  which,  with  a  little 
practice,  admits  of  an  estimation  of  mrea  being  made  in  a  quarter  of  an  h«ar.^  I 
have  in  this  manner  instituted  a  large  number  of  experiments  with  hanan  mine 
and  that  of  dogs  and  rabbits.  The  qvantity  of  urea  that  tiie  dog  formed  under  ttae 
most  direrse  conditions  of  feedhig  was  daily  estimated  during  a  whole  year.  The 
same  was  done  for  a  period  of  five  months  with  a  rabbit.  ^  ' 

For  the  human  organism  I  hvre  oniljr*  endeavoared  to  aseertain  the  quantitativi 
relations  of  urea  under  the  normal  ctR^umstanoes  of  lifo  during  long  periods  and  te 
indlTiduals  of  diflbrent  sex  and  age.  The  results  which  hate  thus  been  obtained 
present  rery  considerahle  discrepancies  with  the  rtatements  previously  made. 

In  the  case  of  the  animals  mentioned,  howerer,  I  hare  more  espedaSlj  conTinoed 
mysdf  that  the  determining  conations  for  the  formation  and  excretion  of  urea  ait 
for  more  variable  and  multiform  than  has  hitiierto  been  aupposed,  and  that  they  an 
influenoed  by  circnmstanoes  so  nmnerous  and  changeable  that  there  is  stili  a 
aeoessity^  for  a  nmdi  lar^eir  aocunmlation  of  acoumte  obserratlonB  before  Ae  laws  of 
this  exintAoQtand  its  correlatiYe  phenomena  can  be  deAnitdy  evoh^. 

Although  at  present  we  can  only  consider  the  first  step  aa  haTing  been  takea^ 
I  believe  that  I  have  obtained  some  results  which,  wliile  they  remove  previoua 
doubt  and  present  the  tubjeot  under  new  aspects,  mn^y  pohapa  wrve  as  tiie  basis  of 
further  reeearck. 
*    Among  these  lesnlta  are  the  foUowing : — 

1.  Urea  ia  unqweMimiahty  under  all  drovnstnoea  llie  Meaaura  of  the  metamor* 
phosis  of  mtrogenooa  comrtltuentB  of  the  orgaa&sm.  It  new  originates  from  a 
direct  metamorphosis  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood  and  vascular  system.  It  if 
formed  in  the  blood  only  firom  gelatin,  and  this  perhaps  nerer  eaters  the  blood 
unaltered  in  the  nomat  conditiona  of  hfe.  The  urea  in  thia  «aBe  ia  not  a  product  of 
tlie  meftamorphosia  of  solid  portions  of  the  oi^aniam* 

SL  But  although  urea  alws^s  orighiates  in  thia  manner  f)ron  the  metamorphosis  iq 
the  organs,  atill,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  exerciae  a  for  greater  influence 
upon  the  production  of  urea  and  the  general  Bwrtamoi^ons  tium  oould  hitherto 
have  been  supposed.  It  is  indeed  true  that  unaa  ia  formed  and  excreted  under  a 
total  deprivation  of  food  ;  but  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  food  eaerciaes  aa 
great  an  influence  upon  tiie  qaantity,  that  when,  fov  example,  the  dog  on  which  I 
made  my  ohaervations  consumed  in  twenty-four  iioaxa  4000  gnns.  of  cow  flesh 
without  fkt  or  bme,  heeixereted  in  the  same  time  1*90  grma.  of  urea,  while  with  500 
gtms.  of  potato  and  250  grms.  of  flit  the  quantity  excrsSted  waa  only  6  or  8  grma. 

f'oed  deatitate  of  nitrogen,  aueh  aa  iht,  under  all  «iseonistanoea  produces  a 
Innitation  of  the  aaetamor^osis  of  the  nitrogenoua  portiona  of  the  organism.  Ait 
the  same  thne  fhem  is  in  most  Inataaoe^  naterit  paribm,  a  dimhmition  in  the  quantity 
of  urea  excveled,  hot  not  always.  When  the  food  conaiatB  aoleiy  of  flit  booi 
oonaafaonoea  obtHhi ;  the  excration  of  urea  as  weH  aa  the  metaaaorphoaiB  ii 
dunmished.  The  aame  is  the  case  with  a  very  Ml  fledi  ^Uat  With  a  fleah  diefe 
merely  fufllaient  for  mahitaining  the  weight  of  tha  body  flit  Uaaila  tiie  metamorphosiay 
hat  tbe  quantity  of  urea  cacroted  ia  not  neeossaiily  dindnishnt  at  the  aama  time ;  it 
may  indoed  beooase  greater  than  that  exneofeed  whan  the  same  qnantHy  of  fledi  if 
oonsumad  witheot  fot,  in  aoaordatme  with  a  law  atated  aubaeqaently. 

3.  It  has  moreover  been  found,  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  food-  ov 
fOKtiona  of  tiie  orfaaism  metamorjiioaed  within  a  certain  p6n(|d  nerera^^^ 
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af  uTea,  bat  that  a  oortam,  and  under  some  dxeimista&ces  considerable  part,  miut  be 
excreted  in  another  form.  This  is  likewise  tme  in  the  ca8et>f  dogs,  although  their 
urine  does  not  contain  uric  acid,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  other  nitrogenous  organic 
substances.  Only  yery  small  qoantities  of  mtrogen  are  excreted  in  the  feces,  and 
as  this  is  also  true  with  regard  to  the  lungs  and  skin,  according  to  admirable 
researches  of  Begnanlt  and  Beiset,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
form  in  which  tlut  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  metamorphosed  portions  of  the  organism 
that  is  not  found  in  the  urine  is  excreted.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  deficiency 
is.  owing  to  a  partial  conversion  of  urea  in  the  blood,  or  perhaps  eyen  in  the  bladder,- 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  excreted  either  by  the  slan  and  lungs  or  in  the 
urine.  However  worthy  of  confidence  the  observations  of  Regnault  and  Beiset  may 
be,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  possible  to  continue  them  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period,  and  under  the  necessary  alterations  of  diet  for  determining 
with  absolute  certainty,  whether  or  not  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  excreted  by  tlm 
skin  and  lungs.  The  presence  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  would  be  very 
probable,  at  least  when,  even  with  an  exclusively  flesh  diet,  or  under  a  deprivation 
of  food,  it  was  alkaline  while  quite  fresh  and  effervesced  on  the  addition  of  an  add. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  metamorphosed  portions  of  the  organism,  which 
does  not  make  its  appearance  as  urea,  is  upon  the  whole  tolerably  constant  under 
'very  diverse  circumstances  of  diet  and  metamorphosis.  It  was  found  greatest,  both 
relatively  and  absolutely,  under  a  deficient  supply  of  nitrogenous  food  (250  grms.  of 
flesh).  It  might  in  this  case  amount  to  more  than  frds  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the 
metamorphosed  tissues.  With  a  supply  of  nitrogenous  food  adequate  for  main- 
taining the  weight  of  the  body  ( 500  grms.  of  flesh)  it  amounted  to  ^rd«  Under  a  very 
fhll  and  excessive  flesh  diet  it  was  smaller  absolutely  than  in  the  above  cases,. and 
was  consequently  so  much  reduced,  relatively,  as  to  be  almost  insignificant  I  regard 
these  £icts  as  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  original  product  of  metamorphosis  of 
nitrogenous  tissues  is  solely  urea,  of  which  a  certain  portion  experiences  a  further 
change— into  carbonate  of  ammonia— proportionately  greater  when  the  quantity  of 
urea  is  large  than  when  it  is  smaU.  The  presence  of  fat  in  the  food  appears 
under  certain  circumstances  to  prevent  or  limit  this  farther  alteration  of  urea.  It 
is  owing  to  this  infiuence,  that  although  fat,  as  already  remarked,  limits  the  meta- 
morphosis, and  consequently  the  formation  of  urea  upon  the  whole,  still  imder  a  diet 
consisting  of  fiesh  and  fat,  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  may  become  greater  than  when* 
the  same  quantity  of  flesh  is  taken  without  fat,  because  the  nitrogen  of  the  meta- 
morphosed tissues  remains  in  the  form  of  urea.  I  am  of  opinion  that  fat  exerts  this 
influence  by  virtue  of  its  connexion  with  the  process  of  res^ration.  Lastly,  water 
exercises  an  influence  upon  the  deficiency  of  nitrogen  appearing  as  urea.  Thus,  for 
instance : — 

4.  The  quantities  of  water  and  urea  always  bear  a  very  constant  relation  to  each 
other.  No  other  constituent  of  the  urine  has  so  decided  an  infiuence  upon  its  density 
as  urea.  Dense  urine  always  contains  much  urea ;  specifically  light  urine  is  always 
poor  in  urea.  Nevertheless,  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  upon  the  whole  within 
a  given  p^od,  is  related  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  the  quantity  of  water, 
and  cateris  parilmt  a  large  quantity  of  urine  carries  off  more  urea  than  a  small 
quantity  passed  in  the  same  time,  although  its  specific  gravity  may  fall  considerably 
at  the  same  time. 

This  influence  of  water  may  be  owing  to  several  circumstances— an  increased 
facility  in  the  solution  and  extraction  of  urea ;  perhaps  also  to  an  increased  &cility. 
in  the  formation  of  urea.  But  it  is  moreover  quite  certain  that  water  has  an- 
influence  upon  the  quantity  of  urea  in  so  far  as  the  time  and  rapidity  with  which 
the  urine  is  evacuated  depend  upon  its  greater  or  lesa  quantity.  In  the  presence  of 
much  water  the  urea  formed  is  very  rapidly  separated  from  the  blood  and  firom  the 
organism.  There  is  not  much  time  then  for  any  further  alteration  of  the  urea,  and 
consequently  its  quantity  is  greater  whUe  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  not  in  the  form 
of  urea  becomes  less.  Hence  it  is  more  particularly  explicable  why  with  dUTerent 
quantities. of  nitrogenous  food  (flesh) ;  with  little  there  is  a  comparatively  and  eveti 
absolutely  great  deflciency  of  nitrogen  in  the  state  of  urea,  and  with  much  flesh,  on 
the  contnuy,  little  deficit  For  in  the  former  case  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  is 
Tery  small,  often  only  a  few  cubic  centimeters  during  several  days;  in  the  Utter,  on 
the  contrary,  very  great,  amounting  to  1200  or  1500  cubic  centuneters  in  twenty- 
ionr  hours. 

It  follows  from  these  fficts,  perhaps  with  certainty,  that  the  quantity  of  urea 
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excreted  under  certain  drcomitancea  and  within  a  certain  time,  cannot  be  taken  as 
the  direct  measure  of  metamorpboiiB  in  the  titsues,  eren  when  the  urine  does  not 
oontain  any  other  nitngenous  constituent.  Still  it  will  always  be  the  most  im* 
portant  element  for  ascertaining  its  amount,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  study 
more  closely  the  influences  exerted  upon  its  formation  and  excretion,  towards  tlie 
elimination  of  which  I  hope  to  haye  flimished  some  contribtttion.-^^Niiaibi  der 
CAemie  ttnd  Pharmaeie,  October^  1353. 


METHOD  OP  TESTING  LITHARGE  FOB  COPPER  AND  IRON,  AND  OP 
PURIFYING  IT  FROM  THEM. 

AocoBDiKO  to  Lucanus,*  the  best  test  for  copper  and  iron  in  litharge,  or  red  lead, 
b  to  heat  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  treat  the  filtrate  with  a  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  giTes  a  blue  precipitate  with  iron,  and  a  brown 
one  with  copper.  He  likewise  finds  that  digesting  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  the 
best  means  of  separating  these  metals  from  litluurge  or  red  lead.  Only  a  rery 
minute  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed,  and  that  may  be  so  far  separated 
while  suspended  in  the  liquid,  that  litharge  thus  purified  is  better  adapted  for 
making  lead  plaster,  or  acetate  of  lead,  than  such  as  contains  copper  or  iron. 


OCCURRENCE  OF  NICKEL  AND  COBALT  IN  SOME  MINERAL  SPRING 

WATERS. 

SoHB  time  flince  Mazada,  a  Pharmadst  at  Valence  (Depart,  de  la  Drome), 
stated  that  he  had  found,  in  the  ferruginous  waters  of  Nayrac  and  their  ochreous 
deposits,  titanium,  zirkonium,  cobalt,  and  nickeL  In  consequence  of  this  statement 
O.  Henryf  has  examined  several  ferruginous  waters  for  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  has 
found  both  metals  by  means  of  the  following  method : — 

A  large  quantity  of  the  water  is  mixed  with  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  left  exposed  to  the  air  until  the  iron  is  completely  converted  into  peroxide,  and 
deposited.  This  deposit,  or  the  ochreous  deposit  of  the  springs,  is  dissolved  in 
hydrodiloric  add,  the  zirkona,  titanium,  silica,  and  sand,  separated  by  evaporation  to 
dryness,  the  filtered  aqueous  solution,  containing  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  iron, 
manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  again  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  until  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  is  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  air,  in  contact  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  frequentiy  agitated.  It  is  then  washed  and  digested 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonic  add,  which  dissolves  for  the  most  part  only  the 
carbonates  of  nickel  and  cobalt  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphuret  of  sodium  is 
then  added,  and  the  cobalt  and  nickel  are  precipitated,  generally  very  slowly  ;  the 
sulphurets  are  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  add,  and  the  usual  tests  for  these 
metals  applied* 


MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  THE  SPONTANEOUS  DECOMPOSITION 

OF  URINE. 

Batabd{  states,  that  when  coal-ta|^  naphtha  is  added  to  urine  in  the  proportion  of 
six  drops  for  each  pound,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  coal-tar,  the  urine  may  be  eva* 
porated  to  dryness  in  the  sun  without  decomposing. 


APPABATUS  FOB  CHLOBOFOBM  VAPOUB. 

The  DMin  Medical  Press^  of  April  I9th,  contains  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hardy,  on  the 
application  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform  by  the  douche,  which  has  been  attended  with 
considerable  success.    The  following  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus  used.    The 

*  Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  October^  1853. 

{Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Ckimif,  3  S^r..  xxiv.,  305. 
Kotisen  ans  dem  Gebiete  der  practischen  Phsrmacie. 
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CONSVIXm^OK  GW  THB  UHAVA  CfUmiif^JOA. 


lOCQod  drawing  wpraMrtTi  ths  iattmiiiaiit  wed  nhm.  tho  Tapcmr  is  rd^piized  to  be 
allied  witii  greater  ficoQe  and  in  a  coolinaeiu  ateea^ 


1,  imall  pipe  oontaining  a  yalve  Co)  for  transmitting  th^  vapour;  2,  air-valve;  S,  chamber 
eentaininflr  inthin  it  a  sponge Ibr  belding  tbe dilorolbim;  4» serew stoi^Mr  for  tkmng sponge-. 
^umkMr;  6»  IndiapniblMr  InlileattMhML 


1,  beDo^ra;  2:  2;  spoiue-ehandMn ;  &  elartie  okinnber;  4,  stop-oock;  6  and  6»  oonneoting 
screws;  7,  jar;  &  eonnecnng  serew  of  spiral  tube  for  attaching  it  to  sponge-cfaaoiber  at  A;  9^ 
end  of  spiral  tube:  10,  jar;  11.  tube  to  oonnect  to  chamber  2  at  A:  12»  air-tube;  13»hook  tea 
thermometer ;  14,  glass  or  platinum  chamber ;  IS,  16, 17,  various  conveyance  pipes  for  attaching 
to  screws  6  or  6:  18,  catheter. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNARIA  CTMBALAKtA. 

BT  X.  ITA&a. 

'  Thb  cBst^ate  of  the  plant  contein^  s  fat,  wMefa  the  antbor  separated  ftom  the 
watery  portions  by  means  of  sether.  After  the  spontaneoos  evaporation  of  tixe  ssther 
there  remained  a  fatty  mass  of  scale-Hke  aystals,  whidi,  when  heated  and  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  emitted  a  peculiar  odomr.  The  acid  watery  distillate  was 
neutralized  with  caustic  baryta,  and  eraporated  to  dryness  in  the  yapour-bath. 
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The  saline  mass  obtained  was  of  a  brown  colour,  and  only  partially  soluble  in  water, 
letring  a  brown  tasteleai  nutts.  The  soluble  portion  was  decolotirized  as  tun  as 
possible  by  pure  charcoal,  and  evaporated  to  a  crystallizable  state.  This  mass  con- 
tained acetic  acid  in  combmation  with  another  acid.  The  remaining  vegotablo  nirisa 
was  then  repeatedly  extracted  with  water;  half  the  extract,  which  ^^ns  rattier 
bitter,  and  had  an  acid  reaction,  was  rapidly  evaporated  on  the  water-bath 
pQnsisttnoe  of  sm  extract^  and.  ihaa  treated  with  alcohol  of  sp*  gr.  a63;t ; 
i»tbitr  half  neutral  aoetole  of  lead  was  added  as  k>ng  as  any  precipitate  wa^  iorj 
.Wheii  this  had  been  well  washed,  half  of  it  was  decomposed  by  sulphuj 
hydrogen  aad  tibe  othex  half  by  sttlf^uric  acid.  The  filtrate  firom  the  lactur  c 
tiaa.  had  a  dark  bsown  turbidity,  and  could  only  be  slowly  fihevod  firom.  tbu  adi 
jsain  bekkg  suspended  in.  the  fluid. 

In  the  clear  filtrate  there  existed,  in  addition  to  some  resin,  a  bxown  c^loi 
matter,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water  ^  a  tannin,  striking  a  green  colanr 
salts  of  iron  ;  the  inorganic  acids ;  and,  lastly,  tartaric  and  malic  acids.  The 
omatituents  were  found  in  that  portion  of  the  lead  piecipitate  which  'iras  ilui 
posied  by  sulphuretted  hydrogeDu  In  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  lead  piecipl  ute, 
a  small  precipitate  was  furnished  by  basic  acetate  of  lead.  After  filtration  ^om 
precipitate,  the  solution  only  contains  a  bitter  principle,  to  which  the  author  g 

the  name  of  Cymbalarine.    This  was  precipitated  by  means  of  tannic  acid  frooi    

flcud  after  it  had  been 'freed  from  lead  by  carboaate  of  soda;  the  precipitate  was 
digested  in  alcohol,  which  acquired  a  deep  golden-yellow  colour;  the  digestion  was 
<<epe»ted  a»  long  as  the  alcohol  dissolved  anything,  and  then  the  whole  of  2&e  extracts 
were  digested  with  pure  o^de  of  lead  until  all  the  tanmc  acid  was  combined  with  the 
oxide.  The  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  was  then  carefully  distilled  off,  and  the 
remainder  got  rid  of  by  spontaneous  evaporation ;  in  this  manner  a  yellowish-brown 
scaly  residue^  which  clianged  readily  into  an  amorphous  resinous  mass,  was  obtamed; 
it  had  a  rery  bitter  disagreeable  taste,  and  was  only  partially  soluble  in  water.  The 
^entire  residue  was  digested  with  aether,  which  soon  acquired  a  yellow  colour,  and  left 
oa  evaporation  a  dark  golden-yellow  resinous  mass,  of  a  very  sharp  taste.  This  13 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  pungency  of  the 
plant.  The  portion  which  was  soluble  in  aether  is  the  bitter  principle  of  the  pUmt, 
not,  however,  quite  in  a  pure  state;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomea  moist,  and 
when  burnt  leaves  a  little  alkaline  ash.  For  this  reason  it  was  again  dissolved  in 
water,  and  precipitated  by  pure  tannin;  the  entire  white  precipitate  soon  collected 
inta  a  resinoua  masa,  this  waa  washed  as  much  as  possible  with  water,  then  carefully 
dried,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  mixed  with  alcohol  and  pure  oxide  of  lead,  and  put  in 
a  warm  place.  After  the  tannin  had  combined  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  the  tincture 
was  filtered,  the  alcohol  partially  difitiUed  off,  and  the  remainder  left  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  White  scales  were  soon  formed  on  the  surface;  which  continued 
increasing,  and  in  time  gathered  together  into  a  mass,  and  dried  into  a  yellowish- 
^hite  powder.    In  this  state  it  is  the  cymbalarine  of  he  autiuu;. 


ZMPROTEMENTS  IS  PUKtBTlNG  TTO, 

(John,  Arihitr  PhUUpA'i  Paiemt^  enroOid  Ma^  6.) 

Trbsb  improvemento  eonsiffft  in  causing  tia  to  be  melted  aoid  ran  into  water  to 
4>btain  it  in  a  ftMly  giasulated  state,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  dissolved  by  muri- 
•atic  acid,  which  is  drawn  off,  to  separate  any  precipitated  or  deposited  matter,  such 
as  tungsten,  and  into  this  solution  mete  granmated  tm  is  introduced,  which  throws 
dbwn  antimony  or  arsenic,  should  any  be  present  The  liqiior  is  Again  drawn  off 
into  another  vessel,  and  the  tin  is  precipitated  by  means  of  zinc.  The  precipitated 
tin,  after  being  washed,  is  compasessed  into  masses,  and  afterwards  fhsed.  The  solu- 
tioB  of  chloride  of  sine  is  precipitated  by  means  of  chalk  or  lime.  Should  any 
copper  be  present  in  the  first  solution,  it  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  them. 

TRANSPARENT  CEMENT. 

According  to  Lenher*  this  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  75  parts  of  caoutchouc 
m  €0  parts  sf  chloroform,  and  adding  to  the  solution  15  parts  of  mastic. 

*  Belgique  Indnstrielle. 
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BROMO-CABBUKETTEB  HTDBOGEN  IN  THE  MOTHEBrUQUOS  OF 
THE  SCHOKEBECK  SALINE. 

BT  iiDBnx  UXBXAnr. 

This  ntlior  hmt  macie  known  in  an  inangond  dineitatiaD,*  tlie  icmUi  of  an 

^rtPff^  f^fl«Ai*A«  rf  Ml  nfly  mhmtanc^  Jhft  maenrgepgc  of  wlnA  ham  already  1m«i 
made  known.  It  la  obtained  towards  tlie  end  of  tiie  disiiliation,  Ij  wludi  tiie 
iKoimne   is  eztfaded  ftom  the  mother-liqncr  of  the  nlina    When  pme  it  ia  a 


eokNnieM,  limpid  liquid,  with  a  iweet  ethereal  odoor,  honiing  taste,  and  a  spedilc 
graTitTor  2.548,at  dT^^F.  It  boils  at  244''^F.  On  analjsis  he  fomd  it  oon- 
tained  in  100  pffU  C 6L5942 

H... aSMS 

Br^ 9S.S220 

Its  fonnation  is,  in  all  probabilit)',  connected  with  the  deeonipositiop  of  onanic 
■obstanoes  contained  in  the  mother-liqnofa^— JpanM//5r  /Vdbodbe  CSIcarie,  ASwih 
60*,  1853w 


CARBONATE  OF  IRON  AS  A  MEANS  OF  STOFFD^G  HEMORRHAGE. 

LiSTEixst  recommends  the  nse  of  this  substance  for  stopping  the  hemonhage 
from  the  Ute  of  leedies,  and  states  that  it  is  rery  elSectiTe 


MEANS  OF  REMOVING  THE  RANCID  ODOUR  OF  FATS. 

Da.  GaisKLBBt  l>ss  acddentljr  made  the  obsenration,  that  an  addition  of  nitric 
ether  to  rancid  m  entirely  destroys  the  disagreeable  smell ;  and  that  when  the  oil  is 
heated  to  separate  the  alocdiol  it  beoomesdear  and  bright,  even  when  it  was  before 
turbid.  According  to  Dr.  Griseler,  a  few  drops  of  this  liquid  prerent  oils  from 
becoming  rancid. 


Wuimauia'  HaU,  Jfny  9lA,  1854. 
nr  THs  QvsEir's  behch. 


THE  QUEEN  v.  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETr. 
xonow. 

Mr,  Horace  Lbyd, — In  a  ease  of  the  Queen  against  The  Fharmaoeutical  Society,  I 
am  instructed  to  more  for  a  Rule  to  show  cause  why  the  Trial  of  the  Action  which 
has  been  brongkt»  should  not  take  place  in  its  regular  ocder.  A  mandamus  was 
mored  for  against  the  Society,  and  upon  the  return  an  action  was  brought,  and  it  has 
been  made  a  Special  Jury  Cause,  and  I  hope  to  satisfy  yova  Lordships  that  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  this  appfication,  as  there  can  be  no  object,  except  delaying  the  trial 
of  the  cause,  in  setting  it  down  as  a  special  jury  cause.  I  cannot  put  it  b^ore  your 
Lordships  more  dearly  than  in  p<nnting  out  the  principal  part  of  the  aflldaTit  which 
is  made  by  one  of  the  attomies  for  the  plaintlH 

Mr.  Justice  Wightaunu — ^Tou  purpose  that  the  case  should  stand  in  its  order  .and  be 
tried  by  a  common  jury,  unless  a  special  jury  be  struck  in  time  ?  You  more  to 
discharge  the  rule  for  a  special  jury. 

Mr,  Uoyd, — No.    I  belieTe  it  must  now  be  considered  that  that  cannot  be  done. 

Lord  CanmbeU^—Yih2X  is  your  motion  ? 

Mr.  Uoydi— Thai  the  case  should  be  tried  by  a  special  jury,  but  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  entered. 

*  De  hrometo-hifdrogenii  et  carbomd  quod  ex  Aquu  SaUiUB  Schfinebeek  ma  am  bromo 
diiHUaiione  exHcatur. 

t  Repertoire  de  Pharmade,  X  Archie  der  Pharmaeie, 
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Lord  CaauML'^Ynfa  moTe  for  a  role  to  show  came. 

Mr,  VojfJL — ^Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  CaMp6e/t— Very  well,  that  is  the  regular  ooone ;  yoa  are  quite  right. 

Jfr.  Zfeiyd:— The  action  is  brought  on  U^  return  to  a  mandamus— a  mandamut 
commanding  the  Begistrar  of  the  Pluunnaceutical  Socie^  to  prepare  a  Register  as 
directed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  the  return  to  it  is  this — 

Lord  CampbeU.'-'YoxL  move  that  the  cause  may  be  tried  in  its  order,  although  a 
special  jury  cause,  and  tried  br  a  special  jury,  if  the  party  who  has  got  a  rule  for  a 
special  jury,  strikes  the  special  Jury. 

Jfr.X&s^-Yes. 

Lord  CampbeU, — Now  will  you  shortly  state  the  ground  on  which  yon  oay  ihio  hag 
betn  done  for  delay. 

Mr.  Uiayd, — 7na<  t>  mmjiy  this :  the  facts  are  very  «cni/)2e,  and  we  say  the  object  of 
obtainuig  a  special  Jury  must  be  for  dday.  The  mere  facts  to  be  proved  at  the  trial 
are,  that  certain  persons,  whose  names  are  on  the  Register,  were  placed  upon  it 
witliout  having  the  qualification  directed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  we 
have  only  to  prove  that  those  parties  were  not  duly  examined. 

Lord  CampbeU.^WhaX  is  the  action  for  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd. — It  is  a  mandamus  commanding  the  Registrar  to  make  a  Register  as 
required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Lord  CampbelL—ls  this  the  case  Sir  Pitzroy  Kelly  moved  ? 

Mr.  Lbyd. — ^Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Cantpbdi.—  Oh  dear  !  that  is  a  very  serious  case  indeed,  and  of  very  great  mag' 
nitude,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  taking  it  out  of  its  order.  We  know  enough  of  the  case 
to  know  that  it  is  a  very  fit  case  to  be  taken  as  a  special  jury  among  other  special 
juries. 

Mr,  Lhud.—1  only  wished  your  Lordships  to  understand  this— that  the  facts  are 
very  simple. 

Lord  CampbeU. — It  is  a  case  of  great  magnitude,  and  of  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
foint  of  Law,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  sayina  it  is  vexatious  to  apply  for  a  special  jury 
in  such  a  case.    You  cannot  take  anything  by  your  motion. 

Rule  refused. 


BOOKS   REOBZVED. 

Medioinbb,  their  Usbs  ani>  Mods  of  Adminibtiution  ;  meluding  a  complete- 
Conspectus  of  the  Three  British  Pharmacopaias,  an  Account  of  aU  the  Aew  RemedieSy, 
and  an  Appendix  of  Formula.  By  J.  Moore  Nelioax,  M.D.,  Edin.,  M.R.LA.,. 
&C.,  &c.  Fourth  Edition.  Dublin  :  Fannin  and  Go. ;  Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan,. 
Stewart,  and  Co. ;  London :  Longman  and  Co.    1854.    8vo,  pp.  604. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences.  Edited 
by  Samuel  S.  Purple,  M.D.,  and  Stephen  Smith,  M.D.  New  Series,  Vol.  12,. 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Medical  Reform.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Palmerston.  By  Francis  Clarke.  London  t 
H.  E.  Lewis,  15,  Gower  Street  North.    1854. 

Advice  to  Intbntors  REOAHDnra  Patents,  Capital,  and  Commercial  Contracts* 
By  Henry  Dircks,  C.E.,  &c.    Loddon :  32,  Moorgate  Street. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  state,  that  during  the  time  the  Voting 
Papers  were  coming  up  from  the  coimtry,  the  accumulation  of  letters  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reply  to  all  by  return  of  post.  On  some  days  the  number 
amounted  to  150  or  200, 30  or  40  containing  enquiries  whidi  required  special  answers. 
Several  Members  having  complained  of  the  delay,  this  explanation  was  necessary. 

We  may  add,  with  regard  to  letters  addressed  to  the  Editor,  that  delay  sometimes 
occurs  from  the  fact  that  the  questions  cannot  be  answered  without  some  inquiry. 
In  a  few  instances  the  answers  have  been  returned,  the  parties  not  being  known  at 
the  address  given. 

YOL.  zui.  2  Q 


me  TO 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  wevmaXipKpmmj  8m«iirvliidiJDe:^pqiBn  temiBr.  Aniflton 
and  Mr.  W.  Symons;  one  on  certain  Abuses  in  the  iBaug  iTBide,  b^ a^ Jfeniber ; 
another miLooBl  Qtf^anaaAmOfMDdimeai  Ttoy  andjdmnrdiqNJiB  ^QFelglit,  wliiobare 
II— iiiiiiliftii  mill  iMMih  'We  areiakKMribligedte  SeSa  itfae  »tartHnit*of«jiilepo«t  on 
«lfaB  tQMlagQri«f<fiiaETE  lisuda,  hgr  Beat  WmA,  ttewazdid  M  vs  il0r  Jfe.lK»piflr, 
A.P.S.,  of  California. 

^  (FbammmaicalJSlMdmt  (BfoneiMsterV- (I).  Xlae  yidhwrthMftOhaaMBwClBliaaya 
<7iddBitli0anait^plinuw«-^^:).  iMofar  and  iHeOvcMd^s  <P>MrtraZii^AwiMwyCTMBht  tef  f 
aeryice,  but  the  kind  of  information  referred  -to  ami  imnl^  fbe  WBjniMa  utf  'mmST 
industrious  researches,  or  by  a  course  of  study  at  a  practical  schfldl. 

.An.Atnciate  was  ^applied  .to  1?y  a .  man  <who  bron^t  a  ^yj.  /bottle  asntemkrabout 
388.  of  colourless  liquid,  and  desired  to  know  what  it  was.  He  taBtad>itihflBfe%,.'aHd 
ifonnd  dt  to  be  pnHsicacid.  Jn  ^uch  cases  it  wAuld  be  moi^qpnxdcatt  to  amisU  it  first. 

Jf^P.S..(%R9mbary).— iFsrrt  Jmtms,:  'R  Sesqutosideiflf  iirBn,.l9int^  aoelic  aoid, 
16  posts  ;  jE^^eBtifar  tfane^daQM,  and  filterr— Ph.  Ot). 

i^  jiMMuile.  .(K0iritaBior).-*£svR  ^dtnu  .and  iBerri  .AimaoiuB^CBtraE,  &e  m»L  i., 
pages  595  and  653. 

M.  P.  S.  (Tredegar)— (1.)  According  te  Ihe  Phnmawpofau-r'^a:)  Qranide  of 
iPotoamm. 

Malachite. — Green  OH:  Bay-leaves,  rue,  origflBinm,«Ba  twmrmmNid,  of  mob.  ^, 
olive  oil  Oij;  digest  till  the  hedM.aie  orisp,  pnaa  and .gtraia«— liitonsAry.  ^Oleum 
Sambud  is  sometuness  called  Oleiun  Viride. 

^  OrnHber.  '(M«]iohesterV--l^2MRa. 

jM'.SMii.«(tBaterborough).^iS|$rnapt0  lerri  xettQuhm.  We  fanmr  <iifhn>  ifaunOa; 
piDbab^  QfpnfpmiBeni  et  Qaiine€itaratiBi]a)intended,'«vlii6h  ma^^ber  madeiinclibe  pi»- 
portion  of  1  oz.  of  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron  to  1  pint  of  syrup  of  orange-peel. 

JDeka,  ^iBr^ilItDn)w^B}Wsp^Jai'^^lu)^^  byian  arid,^Andiniade 

green  by  an  alkali.  ^ 

AJUffiMtgnd.Jiij^i/teatiegf-^iU^^&se  naL  <ffii^  9.. 296.-^)  .The  ihkd  Stmmia,y  in 
like  montii. 

M.  P.  S.  (Plymouth).-^%eH(aBs.  iBee  niSL  wH,  M  iSm  .JmiEnBL  xA^y  ska  tiie 
Secretary. 

A  Correspondent,  (Birmingham). — (I.)  Reduction  qf  Chloride  of  Silaer,  I^bably 
"the  expefiment^wouM  "buTnoru  suuces^fifl.  irmeiuHic  'ziuc  or  'iruu  'wcre  'mefl.  'See 
page  296  of  the  present  volume.  (&«)  If  ^tlie  pill  mam  be  made  soft,  all  that  is  requi- 
site is  trituration  in  a  mortar. 

Arpus,  (7ioifc>--«-endoaafB.a»1inid4i]fl,  mot  otall  cxBdltafafe'tD  ^&Bbfptaif^:ima3aiigM, 
^ho  i8«isd«8t}teMnwelf .aiPfaasmafleiitical  Cttismist.  lAsgasiiluiikB  some  inqpoBition 
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O.  P.  Q.  (Bamsley). — ^Llndlgy's  Schod  Botaqy.  Published  by  'Biadbmy  and 
Evans,  ^hitefriars. 

J.  TF.JP.— (1.)  Gases  cannot  beke^t  mbfatSden.  "THiey 'miQr  be'kept  in  -glass 
avceivenh — (JU)  We  .pseBume  bimdphate  is^BOfiprint;  .it  shcnild  haY^hetJiibicaKbimtte^ 

A  Svbscrtber,  ^CaUiD^on^v— The  Ufiiid  tfiAd  as  ^sease  of  Mmmetm  ;&aquently 
sdution  of  tartaric  add  flavoured  with  a  little  rennet. 


Erbatuu.— Page  615,.liiierS64rom  tqp,  for  The  gramme  in  practice  may  be  con- 
sidered **  half-a- drachm,**  read'*^  a  quarter-df-a-drachml" 
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JLAyestisemeDts.(iu>£later  tl»n  ihe  23i:d^oF;£he  moixih)  to.ME.  I!]!bckcbi£X, 
iFniuHB  Stnet,  Sohou  Qtbher^AOxmnmBsatianB  cfco  the  :EiIita^  Ifi,  .Lsngliam 
Place. 
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